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REMARKS  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN   LAMB 


On  March  24,  1899,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in   the   Hall  of 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  C.  V. 


IN  ACCEPTING,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CAMP, 


The  Portrait  of  General  THOMAS  T.  MUNFORD,  C.  S.  Cavalry. 


[The  portrait,  in  oil,  of  General  Thomas  T.  Munford,  Confeder- 
ate States  Cavalry,  a  striking  life-likeness,  executed  by  Bernard 
Gutman,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  was  presented  on  Friday  even- 
ing, March  24,  1899,  to  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  Confederate 
Veterans,  in  a  chaste  address  by  Major  Samuel  Griffin  of  Bedford 
City,  Virginia,  who  served  as  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Munford.  It  was  evidently,  as  stated  by  the  speaker,  "a  labor 
of  love,"  and  was  in  glowing  eulogy  of  the  personal  virtues  and 
valor  of  the  distinguished  cavalry  leader.  The  description  of  the 
disbanding  of  General  Munford' s  famous  command  after  the  mem- 
orable surrender  of  April  9,  1865,  was  highly  pathetic. 

The  speaker  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  signal  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had 
so  often  witnessed  in  his  old  comrade  Captain  Lamb,  who  was  to 
follow  him  in  accepting  the  portrait  of  their  beloved  commander. 

The  remarks  of  Captain  Lamb  were  in  deep  feeling  and  unos- 
tentatiously characteristic  of  him.  They  embody  many  details  of 
history  of  intrinsic  value  as  the  testimony  of  a  participant  in  mo- 
mentous campaigns  and  engagements  covering  the  period  of  the 
stupendous  struggle  of  the  South  for  independence.  Captain 
Lamb  the  oft-re-elected,  efficient  and  popular  representative  of  the 
third  district  in  our  National  Congress,  in  his  exemplified  merit  is 
well-known  to  our  people. 

The  occasion  was  highly  enjoyed  by  a  large  and  intelligent  aud- 
ience comprehending  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  city  and 
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its  vicinity,  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
war-worn  veterans,  in  force. 

There  was  enlivening  music  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Her- 
bert Rees,  and  a  touching  solo  by  Mrs  Walter  Mercer. 

The  paper  of  Captain  Lamb  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed. — 
EDITOR.] 

Mr.  Commander,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  at  any  time  to  respond  to  a  request  from 
Lee  Camp.  It  is  further  an  honor  to  be  detailed  for  the  special 
duty  of  receiving  another  portrait  to  be  added  to  the  splendid 
galaxy  that  surrounds  us  on  these  walls.  This  is  a  portrait,  my 
comrades,  of  one  in  whose  command  I  served;  whose  splendid 
form  and  mein  come  before  my  mind's  eye  even  now  as  I  call  up 
the  past  and  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  old  2ci  Regiment,  or  leading 
a  charge  of  the  brigade  he  commanded  so  admirably. 

I  would  ask  your  sympathy,  and  invite  your  friendly  criticism,  as 
I  attempt  to  condense  in  a  brief  compass  that  which  would  require 
more  than  an  hour  to  rehearse,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  deserts  of  my  old  friend  and  comrade  whose  portrait  I  grate- 
fully accept. 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  comrade,  Major  Samuel  Griffin,  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  our  old  brigade,  for  his  eloquent  and  tasty  address 
in  presenting  this  portrait.  He  has  relieved,  in  great  measure,  the 
burden  which  would  have  rested  upon  me,  for  he  has  told  far  better 
than  I  might  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  General 
Munford.  These  heroes,  living  and  dead,  who  look  down  upon  us 
from  our  walls,  have  made  history.  Let  us,  their  comrades  and 
survivors,  as  well  as  the  sons  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  us,  see  that 
it  is  preserved,  and  the  records  of  these  our  glorious  heroes  handed 
down  to  the  generations  that  shall  follow  us.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  preserve  the  truth  than  through  your  camp  organizations, 
and  that  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  These  young  gentlemen  will 
to-night  learn  something  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  gallant  Confederate 
leader,  who  was  among  the  very  first  to  enlist,  and  the  very  last  to 
lay  down  his  arms  ;  who,  as  commander  of  the  splendid  2nd  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  led  the  advances  and  guarded  the  flanks,  and  pick- 
eted the  lines  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  who,  after  the  death  of  Ashby, 
led  the  men  who  so  often  responded  to  the  bugle  call  of  that  bril- 
liant commander. 

When  General   Jackson's  command  moved   to  the  assistance  of 
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Lee  in  the  combined  attack  upon  McClellan,  that  resulted  in  the 
seven  days  fight  around  this  historic  city,  Colonel  Munford's  regi- 
ment accompanied  his  command,  and  participated,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  densely  wooded  country  would  permit,  in  the  fights 
around  Richmond.  At  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  Jackson  was 
detained  a  whole  day,  while  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  deliv- 
ering the  fearful  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  Colonel  Munford  was 
called  upon  to  perform  one  of  those  difficult  tasks  that  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  this  arm  of  the  service.  As  the  part  he  performed  that 
day  has  been  misunderstood  and  erroneous  impressions  prevail  as 
to  the  cause  of  Jackson's  delay  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  let  me,  in 
the  fewest  words  possible,  give  the  exact  situation.  While  Magru- 
der  engaged  the  Federal  forces  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
June,  1862,  Jackson's  forces  were  rebuilding  Grape  Vine  Bridge, 
and  only  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Chickahominy  after  darkness 
had  fallen.  On  reaching  White  Oak  Swamp  on  the  3Oth,  he  or- 
dered Munford  to  cross  the  stream,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  had 
torn  up  the  bridge  and  planted  their  artillery  so  as  to  command  the 
crossing.  Crutchfield  brought  up  two  batteries  of  artillery  and 
opened  on  the  enemy.  Munford's  leading  squadron  moved  across 
under  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  regiment  soon  followed,  charging  the  Federal  batteries,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  infantry  line  of  battle.  Munford  moved  down 
the  stream,  and  recrossed  with  great  difficulty  by  a  cow-path.  He 
informed  General  Jackson  that  the  infantry  could  cross  below  the 
bridge,  but  the  engineers  thought  that  they  could  cross  better 
above  it.  A  division  of  infantry  was  therefore  put  in  above,  but, 
after  wasting  hours  of  valuable  time,  failed  to  effect  a  crossing. 

For  an  interesting  page  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  that  followed 
us  from  Games'  Mill  to  "  Westover,"  see  the  letter  of  General  Mun- 
ford on  page  80  of  the  Campaigns  of  Stuart,  by  H.  B.  McClellan. 

On  page  466  of  Dabney  's  Life  of  Jackson,  we  find  these  signi- 
ficant words:  "Two  columns  pushed  with  determination  across 
the  two  fords,  at  which  the  cavalry  of  Munford  passed  over  and 
returned — the  one  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  at  the  left — and  pro- 
tected in  their  outset  by  the  oblique  fire  of  a  powerful  artillery,  so 
well  posted  on  the  right,  would  not  have  failed  to  dislodge  Frank- 
lin from  a  position  already  half  lost.  The  list  of  casualties  would 
have  indeed  been  larger  than  that  presented  on  the  3oth,  of  one 
cannoneer  mortally  wounded.  But  how  much  shorter  would  have 
been  the  bloody  list  filled  up  the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill. ' '  When 
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Dabney  says,  "  this  temporary  eclipse  of  Jackson's  genius  was  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  by  physical  causes  ;"  the  whole  story  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  is  told  in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Colonel  T.  T.  Munford  performed  well  and  satisfac- 
torily the  part  assigned  him  that  day,  for  on  a  little  slip  of  paper 
General  Jackson  wrote  to  him:  "  I  congratulate  you  on  getting 
out. ' ' 

Had  Munford' s  suggestion  been  followed,  Franklin  would  have 
been  forced  back  to  where  Heintzelman  and  McCall  were  barely 
holding  their  own  against  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill. 

The  Federal  forces,  disputing  the  passage  of  Fisher's  Run  by 
Armistead  and  Mahone,  would  have  been  forced  to  fall  back,  and 
Huger's  whole  division  would  have  reinforced  Longstreet  ;  while 
Magruder  at  Timberlake's  store,  on  the  Darby  town  Road,  at  two 
o'clock,  the  3Oth,  was  within  two  hours'  march  of  Glendale.  To 
one  who  understands  the  topography  of  this  country  it  looks  as  if 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  us  on  the  fateful  3Oth 
of  June,  1862.  A  month  of  inactivity  succeeded  the  seven  days' 
battles  and  then  followed  the  second  Manassas  campaign. 

THE  SECOND  MANASSAS  CAMPAIGN. 

The  2d  Virginia  cavalry  was  assigned  to  duty  as  the  advance 
guard  of  Jackson's  corps.  McClellan,  in  his  life  of  Stuart,  says  : 
"Colonel  Munford  had  seen  much  service  in  the  Valley  under 
Jackson,  and  had  performed  the  same  duty  for  him  during  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond." 

At  Bristoe  Station  Jackson  sent  Colonel  Munford  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  place  ;  this  he  succeeded  in  doing,  dispersing  a  cavalry 
company,  capturing  forty-three  of  an  infantry  regiment,  and-  killing 
and  wounding  a  goodly  number.  He  participated  in  the  move- 
ments that  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Manassas  Junction  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stores,  and  when  Ewell  had  to  withdraw  from 
Bristoe  Station,  the  2d  and  5th  regiments,  under  Munford  and  Ros- 
ser,  covered  his  rear.  On  the  28th,  2gth  and  3Oth  of  July,  1862, 
the  fights  at  Grovetown  and  Manassas  occurred.  There  were  nu- 
merous engagements  of  the  cavalry,  with  only  a  few  reports.  In 
one  of  these,  near  the  Lewis  House,  Robertson's  brigade,  to  which 
the  2d  regiment  had  been  attached,  met  Buford's  cavalry  brigade 
in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fights  of  the  war.  Every  account  I 
have  met  with,  accords  to  Munford  and  the  2d  Virginia  the  honors 
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of  the  fight.     Munford  led  the  charge,  and  was   dismounted  by 
a  sabre  stroke,  and  his  horse  killed. 

In  a  few  moments,  five  of  his  men  were  killed  outright,  and  over 
forty  wounded.  The  yth  and  i2th  regiments — the  latter  com- 
manded by  Colonel  A.  W.  Harman — supported  the  charge.  In 
this  fight  more  than  300  prisoners  were  captured. 

THE  MARYLAND  CAMPAIGN. 

Stuart's  cavalry  cro'ssed  the  Potomac  on  the  5th  of  September  ; 
Fitz  Lee  moving  on  the  New  Market,  Hampton  on  Hoyattstown 
roads,  while  Munford  covered  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  with  his  pickets 
extended  as  far  as  Poolesville.  The  6th  regiment  had  been  detached, 
and  the  iyth  battalion  sent  on  some  special  duty  ;  so  that  Munford 
had  only  three  regiments,  the  yth,  I2th  and  2d.  On  the  yth  of 
September,  Pleasanton's  cavalry  drove  in  Munford's  pickets,  and 
on  the  next  day  attacked  his  command  with  superior  numbers, 
driving  the  I2th  regiment  before  them  in  some  confusion.  The 
sharp  shooters  of  the  2d  regiment  checked  this  advance  near 
Barnesville.  On  the  following  day,  the  gth  of  September,  occurred 
the  fight  at  Monocacy  Church,  in  which  the  yth  again  suffered  loss. 
On  the  loth  Pleasanton  attacked  Munford  on  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain, but  was  repulsed  ;  on  the  I4th  Franklin's  corps  advanced  in 
force,  and  Munford  retired  to  a  point  near  Frederick.  The  critical 
situation  of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  i4th  of  September  is  well 
known  to  the  old  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  students  of  history. 

The  dispatch  to  D.  H.  Hill  that  fell  into  McClellan's  hands  re- 
vealed the  position  of  our  troops,  and  accounts  for  the  vigor  of  the 
Federals  at  Crampton's  Gap  and  other  points — the  defence  of  the 
former  by  Munford,  with  his  two  regiments,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
two  regiments  from  Mahone's  brigade,  under  the  gallant  Colonel 
Parham,  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  can  be  given  here. 
With  less  than  800  men  he  held  in  check  for  three  hours  three  bri- 
gades of  Slocum's,  and  two  of  Smith's  divisions.  As  the  Federals 
closed  down  upon  Sharpsburg  he  was  assigned  to  the  right  of  Lee's 
line  of  battle,  and  on  the  i2th  and  i8th  was  actively  engaged  in 
skirmishing  with  the  Federal  cavalry.  I  regret  that  time  will  not 
permit  even  extracts  from  his  report. 

FROM  THE  VALLEY  TO  FREDERICKSBURG. 

On  the  loth  of  October  two  columns  of  the  Federal  army  ad- 
vanced with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  General  Lee's 
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army.  The  one  from  Harper's  Ferry,  under  General  W.  S.  Han- 
cock, was  composed  of  1,500  infantry,  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery — numbering  perhaps  5,000  men  or  more. 
This  advance  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Munford  with  a  part  of  the 
2d,  yth  and  i2th  Virginia  cavalry.  He  was  supported  by  one  gun 
of  Chew's  battery,  and  three  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers  under 
Captain  B.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Captain  Smith  lost  a  foot  in  this  fight,  and  Lieutenant  H.  C. 
Carter,  of  this  city,  was  badly  wounded.  By  one  of  those  curious 
mistakes  that  sometimes  occur,  Colonel  Munford  mistook  this  Car- 
ter for  J.  W.  Carter,  who  was  in  Chew's  battery.  McClellan  in 
Life  of  Stuart  follows  this  report.  So,  we  are  engaged  to-night  in 
correcting,  as  well  as  preserving,  history. 

REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    CAVALRY. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1862,  the  cavalry  brigades  were  re- 
organized and  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  W.  E.  Jones  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  Colonel  Thomas  T.  Munford  who 
had  so  ably  commanded  Robertson's  brigade  as  we  have  shown, 
was  transferred  with. his  regiment  to  Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  which  he 
afterwards  commanded  in  so  many  engagements.  The  officers  and 
men  of  his  command  soon  learned  to  appreciate  his  soldierly  bear- 
ing and  gave  him  loyal  support,  while  his  excellent  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  thrown  in  social  in- 
tercourse with  him.  In  winter  quarters  and  around  camp  fires  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  conversed  as  freely  with  him 
as  they  would  have  in  the  social  circle  of  their  own  homes. 

A  private  of  my  own  company,  who  was  detailed  as  a  courier  to 
Colonel  Munford,  when  he  returned  to  his  command,  never  tired 
of  telling  his  messmates  how  kind  and  considerate  the  General  was 
to  the  private  soldiers  of  his  command.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  the 
Confederate  army  differed  from  every  other  army  in  the  world,  and 
was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Federal,  chiefly  because  that  army 
was  composed  in  good  part  of  foreigners.  In  a  regiment  captured 
by  my  brigade,  a  half-dozen  different  languages  were  spoken,  and 
it  was  a  ludicrous  scene  to  witness  their  efforts  at  conversation. 

FROM    FREDERICKSBURG,    1862,  TO  THE    END    OF  THE    GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN,  JULY    31,    1863. 

The  Fredericksburg  field  offered  little  opportunity  to  the  cavalry. 
In  the  Chancellorsville  fight,  at  Burnt  Furnace,  and  Ely's  Ford,  as 
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well  as  in  the  delicate  task  of  screening-  the  last  flank  movement,  of 
Jackson,  effective  work  was  done,  of  which  few  reports  were  made. 
Following  these  fights,  carne  the  battles  of  Kelly's  Ford,  March 
13,  1863,  and  "  Fleetwood  Hill"  of  June  9th,  1863.  These  deserve 
a  fuller  notice  than  can  be  given.  At  the  last  fight,  one  of  the  se- 
verest cavalry  engagements  of  modern  times,  Munford  commanded 
the  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  regiments.  He  was  at  Oak  Shade,  seven  miles 
from  Fleetwood  when  the  action  begun,  and  owing  to  conflicting 
orders  received,  was  delayed  in  his  march.  He  arrived  in  time 
to  render  valuable  assistance,  and  his  sharp-shooters  repulsed  the 
enemy  on  the  left  of  our  lines.  He  has  been  blamed  for  the  delay. 
I  marched  with  him,  heard  the  orders  he  received,  and  commanded 
his  sharp  shooters,  losing  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded 
in  a  very  few  minutes  after  getting  into  the  fight.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  his  official  report  but  the  statement  made  from  mem- 
ory is  very  nearly  corroborated  by  McClellan  in  his  life  of  Stuart. 

In  this  fight  known  as  "Fleetwood"  about  10,000  cavalrymen 
on  each  side,  were  engaged  all  day.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
over  500,  and  the  Federal  over  goo  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

I  wish  that  some  of  these  infantry  soldiers  could  have  stood  on 
the  hill  at  the  Barbour  house  and  been  lookers  on.  It  was  a  "glor- 
ious sight  to  see,  for  him  who  had  no  friend,  no  brother  there." 

The  fights  at  Aldie,  Middleburg  and  Upperville  were  spirited  af- 
fairs. Colonel  Munford  commanded  the  2nd  and  3rd  regiments. 
He  reports  the  capture  of  138  prisoners,  while  his  own  loss  was  1 19. 
We  find  few  reports  from  Federal  officers  in  these  battles.  In  the 
three  engagements,  Stuart  reports  a  loss  of  65  killed,  279  wounded, 
and  1 66  missing. 

McClellan  in  his  life  of  Stuart  gives  the  Federal  loss  at  827.  On 
the  1 2th  of  June  General  Stuart  began  the  hazardous  movement  of 
crossing  the  Potomac  and  marching  around  the  Federal  army.  He 
selected  Hampton's,  Fitz  Lee's  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigades,  leav- 
ing those  of  Robertson  and  W.  E.  Jones  to  accompany  the  army  into 
Pennsylvania.  These,  with  Jenkins'  brigade,  must  have  numbered 
4,ooos  abres,  and  yet  we  have  often  heard,  and  most  men  think, 
that  Lee's  army  was  left  without  cavalry.  Verily,  it  will  take  an 
hundred  years  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  history.  Do  you  ask 
who  will  be  enquiring  about  it  at  the  end  of  the  2oth  century?  All 
students  of  military  tactics,  the  descendants  of  these  sons  of  vete- 
rans who  will  be  tracing  their  history  back  to  the  men  who  rode 
with  Stuart  and  Hampton,  and  marched  under  Lee  and  Jackson. 
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The  inexorable  law  of  heredity  will  quicken  this  study.  Though  gen- 
erations of  Virginians  have  been  on  the  inquiry  as  to  where  they 
came  from,  giving  little  attention  as  to  where  they  may  be  going. 
The  members  of  Stuart's  cavalry  grow  weary  when  you  speak  of 
the  Gettysburg  campaign,  during  the  long  days  and  sleepless 
nights  that  attended  our  long  march,  in  rear  of  the  Federal  army, 
on  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  back  to  Gettysburg,  where  we 
fought  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Colonel  Munford  commanded  Fitz 
Lee's  brigade,  after  Hampton  was  wounded,  and  Fitz  Lee  was  given 
the  division.  On  the  3rd  of  July  all  of  this  brigade,  save  the  4th 
Virginia  was  engaged  ;  the  opposing  forces  being  commanded  by 
Gregg  and  Custer.  The  former  reports  a  loss  of  295,  and  the  lat- 
ter, 502,  which  clearly  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  fight.  Time 
will  fail  to  tell  of  the  Bristoe  campaign,  the  fights  at  Jack's  shop  and 
James  City,  the  Buckland  races,  and  Kilpatrick's  raid.  As  I  men- 
tion the  names  the  old  cavalrymen  of  Wickham's  brigade  will  recall 
many  a  scene  indelibly  fixed  in  their  memory,  as  well  as  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  soldier  whose  portrait  is  added  this  night  to  the 
splendid  array  of  heroes  surrounding  these  walls.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1863-64  while  our  army  was  in  Culpeper  county  and  the  cav- 
alry guarding  all  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  Colonel  Munford, 
Colonel  W.  R.  Carter  (who  fell  at  Trevillian's),  Captain  Fox,  of 
Gloucester  and  Captain  Hammond  of  the  2nd  regiment  and  myself, 
served  on  a  court-martial^  occupying  the  same  hotel  with  Colonel 
Munford,  and  often  consulting  him  upon  trying  and  distressing  cases 
that  came  before  us,  I  learned  to  know  and  love  the  man,  and  there 
began  a  friendship  that  lasted  throughout  the  war,  and  has  contin- 
ued to  this  day.  Many  of  us  were  anxious  to  see  Colonel  Munford 
promoted.  When  I  guardedly  referred  to  this  no  word  of  com- 
plaint fell  from  his  lips.  Only  the  good  of  the  service  and  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  this  end  seemed  to  move 
him. 

The  Wilderness  campaign  opened  in  May,  1864,  and  our  de- 
liberations at  Orange  Courthouse  were  ended  by  a  summons  from 
headquarters  to  join  our  respective  commands.  I  can  never  forget 
a  prophetic  remark  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Hiden  at  Orange.  As  we 
mounted  our  horses  he  said  ;  "  I  hear  the  guns  now.  The  next 
thing  I  expect  to  learn  will  be  that  you  gentlemen  are  killed."  In 
a  few  days  we  saw  Captain  Fox,  and  Hammond — than  whom  I 
never  knew  more  gallant  men — fall  near  the  glorious  Stuart  at  Yel- 
low Tavern.  At  Trevillian's  the  noble-hearted  Carter  fell,  leading 
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the  3rd  regiment,  boys  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  every  one  of 
whom  he  could  call  by  name. 

THE  WILDERNESS  CAMPAIGN. 

This  campaign  furnishes  an  interesting  study,  and  these  young 
men,  fired  with  the  military  spirit,  will  do  well  to  read  carefully  the 
reports  of  the  same. 

Wickham's  brigade  rendered  most  effective  service  in  this  cam- 
paign. Its  losses,  from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg,  were  simply 
fearful.  They  have  been  related  around  the  camp  fires  of  this 
camp,  and  our  active,  untiring  and  enthusiastic  comrade,  Thomas 
W.  Sydnor,  in  presenting  the  portrait  of  the  noble  Wickham,  gave 
many  incidents  that  recalled  vividly  those  dark  and  bloody  days. 

Wickham,  who  had  been  brigadier-general  since  September, 
1863,  was  in  charge  of  his  own  brigade.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  general  in  the 
army. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Colonel  Munford  is  so  often  men- 
tioned as  commanding  the  brigade. 

The  temptation  is  very  great  to  stop  here  and  tell  of  Todd's 
Tavern  and  JarralPs  Mill  and  Mitchell's  Shop  and  Yellow  Tavern, 
Meadow  Bridge  and  Haw's  Shop  and  second  Cold  Harbor,  where 
we  neared  the  border  land  of  independence,  but  I  am  reminded 
that  the  infantry  needs  rest.  It  was  our  business  to  see  that  they 
enjoyed  in  absolute  security  "  Nature  s  sweet  restorer,"  and  to  bear 
with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  their  facetious  jokes  at  our 
expense. 

At  the  Trevillian  fight  Colonel  Munford,  with  the  2d  regiment, 
captured  Custer's  batteries  with  his  headquarter' s  wagon  and  his 
letters.  I  had  in  my  possession  Mrs.  General  Custer's  letter  to 
General  Munford  acknowledging  the  return  of  General  Custer's 
cape  and  sash. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  I  made  application  for  a  commission 
for  General  Munford.  Had  his  letter  authorizing  me  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President,  and  offer  his  services  to  the 
government,  been  received  two  weeks  sooner  than  it  was,  I  feel 
sure  he  would  have  been  given  a  commission. 

With  his  accustomed  modesty,  he  neglected  to  ask  for  the  en- 
dorsements he  could  so  easily  have  obtained,  and  wrote  me  to  offer  his 
services,  saying  that  no  one  knew  him  better  than  I  did,  and  that 
he  was  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  with  me.  I  mention  this  to 
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show  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Some  philospher  has  said  :  "  It  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  act  that  is  the  highest  matter  after  all."  A  high 
sense  of  ciuiy  and  a  distinterested  patriotic  spirit  stirred  the  heart 
and  nerved  the  arm  of  Munford  through  the  four  long  years  of  our 
unequal  conflict.  This  same  spirit  has  made  him  a  useful  and  ex- 
emplary citizen  through  the  years  since  the  war.  After  all,  "  Peace 
has  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

Many  an  old  soldier  who  never  quaked  in  the  fore  front  of  battle, 
who  bravely  faced  the  dangers  nature  shrinks  from,  was  unable 
after  the  struggle  to  face  life's  stern  duties,  where  moral  courage 
and  patient  endurance  is  no  less  demanded  than  under  the  mortal 
perils  of  the  battle  field. 

THE  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN. 

We  find  very  little  in  the  reports  touching  this  campaign.  I 
know  that  Colonel  Munford  commanded  Wickham's  brigade  all 
through  the  same,  while  Wickham  commanded  the  division.  In 
the  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  page  513,  volume  46,  part  ist,  Major 
J.  E.  D.  Hotckiss  says:  "Rosser  came  and  gave  details  of  the 
Beverley  affair  at  night  and  got  from  Munford  actions  of  his  bri- 
gade during  the  campaign."  These  reports  may  have  gone  to 
General  Lee  and  been  lost,  with  many  others,  between  Petersburg 
and  Appomattox.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  reports  of  the 
operations  of  the  cavalry  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  records. 

Men  never  fought  against  greater  odds  than  did  our  cavalry  at 
Toms'  Brook.  Rosser  had  only  1,500  men.  Sheridan  had  per- 
haps 8,000,  some  say  10,000.  From  the  lookout  on  Massanutton 
mountain  he  could  see  that  Rosser  was  detached  from  our  infantry, 
so  he  ordered  his  men  to  turn  and  crush  him.  The  horrors  of 
that  day  are  indescribable.  Our  troops  were  pressed  back  by  the 
mere  weight  of  numbers.  After  this  there  were  many  spirited  en- 
gagements, with  some  success  on  our  part. 

The  unequal  conflict  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Soldiers  felt  the  coming  events  that  cast  their  shadows  before  ; 
none  more  sensibly  than  the  cavalrymen  who  daily  contended 
against  overwhelming  numbers.  The  raid  to  Beverley  and 
other  points  stirred  their  drooping  spirits  for  the  time.  The  bril- 
liant affair  of  Munford  at  Mt.  Jackson  renewed  their  confidence,  but 
any  general  engagement  where  the  men  could  see  their  lines  over- 
lapped on  both  flanks  only  brought  defeat  to  the  Confederates. 
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The  disputes  between  our  officers  at  this  period  are  deeply  to  be 
regretted. 

At  this  late  date  I  do  not  like  to  mention  one  subject,  but  having 
noticed  that  the  records  refer  to  a  trial  of  Colonel  Munford,  I  will 
state  the  facts. 

General  Rosser  ordered  a  detail  from  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  regiments 
to  go  on  a  raid  to  Beverley. 

On  account  of  the  worn  down  horses  and  dispirited  men,  an 
earnest  protest  was  made.  Colonel  Munford,  Major  Charles  Old 
and  myself  visited  General  Rosser  at  his  headquarters,  asking  that 
the  raid  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  delayed.  Colonel  Munford 
pressed  for  delay,  that  Jack  Palmer,  our  quartermaster,  might  re- 
turn from  Richmond  with  much  needed  supplies.  At  this  time 
nearly  every  horse  in  the  3d  regiment  needed  shoeing.  As  senior 
captain  present,  I  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  found  great 
difficulty  in  securing  the  detail  that  was  made  up  for  the  Beverley. 
raid. 

Out  of  the  discussions  and  disagreements  at  Rosser's  headquar- 
ters, grew  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Colonel  Munford.  He  was  unani- 
mously acquitted  by  the  court. 

Munford's  commission  as  brigadier-general,  according  to  the 
Confederate  roster  by  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  dated  from  No- 
vember, 1864.  General  Stuart  recommended  him  highly  for  the 
command  of  Robertson's  brigade,  and  General  Hampton  urged 
his  appointment  to  the  2d  brigade.  Do  you  inquire  why  the  de- 
lay ?  I  reply,  West  Point  stood  in  the  way. 

At  Five  Forks  Munford  commanded  Fitz  Lee's  division,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  made  by  Warren's  corps.  The  re- 
cords show  that  we  killed  and  wounded  nearly  as  many  of  Craw- 
ford's and  Chamberlain's  divisions  as  we  had  men.  Only  a  day  of 
two  before  the  surrender  we  captured  General  Gregg  and  many  of 
his  command.  The  3d  regiment  led  this  charge.  I  have  spoken 
to  men  here  to-night  who  were  in  the  fight.  Lieutenant  Harwood 
of  my  own  company  was  killed  by  my  side.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  was  looking  over  a  letter  from  General  Munford,  in  which  he 
mentioned  Harwood  as  a  brave  man  and  gallant  officer.  Our 
brigade  headquarter  flag  was  carried  safely  to  the  end,  and 
was  placed  on  President  Davis'  bier  at  New  Orleans,  when  he  and 
General  Early  acted  as  pall-bearers  by  request  of  the  Virginia  di- 
vision of  the  A.  N.  V.  The  Historical  Society  of  New  Orleans  has 
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promised  to  return  it.     General  Munford  said  to  me  :   "I  hope  some 
day  to  turn  it  over  to  the  museum  at  our  dear  old  capital." 

Munford  was  born  in  this  city.  There  are  those  here  to-night 
who  knew  and  loved  his  father,  who  was  so  long  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  -He  has  a  host  of  friends  besides  the  soldiers 
who  followed  him  through  the  years  of  war.  His  heart  beats  with 
love  for  you  and  his  State. 

In  justice  to  his  merits,  and  for  your  due  edification,  I  wish  that 
the  duty  of  receiving  this  portrait  had  been  assigned  to  one  better 
equipped  for  the  task,  whilst  I  may  plead  that  no  more  loyal  and 
devoted  friend  of  his  could  have  been  selected. 

A  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  General  Munford  is  his  abi- 
ding love  for  his  fellow-man.  Some  time  ago,  on  his  return  from 
Alabama,  he  wrote  me  telling  of  some  members  of  my  old  com- 
pany and  relatives  of  mine  in  that  State.  He  spoke  in  the  kindest 
way  of  them,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  many,  and  expressing  the 
warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  for  one  who  was  deeply  afflicted. 
Only  this  morning  I  glanced  over  the  letter.  The  sympathetic 
paragraph  suggests — 

ABOU    BEN    ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold — 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said  : 

"  What  writest  thou  ?"     The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answer' d,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

"  And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.      "  Nay,  not  so," 

Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still  ;  and  said  :   "  I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night, 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  whom  the  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And  lo!   Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. — Leigh  Hunt. 
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[From  the  Sunday  Neivs,  Charleston,  S.  C.f  November  28,  1897.] 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR 


Traced  Back  to  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 


AN  ABLE  PAPER  READ  BY  JULIAN   L.  WELLS  BEFORE  CAMP 
MOULTRIE,  SONS  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS, 


At  its  Recent  Anniversary  Celebration — The  Union  all  Along,  from 
Its  Very  Foundation,  had  been  an  Alliance  Between  Two 
Peoples  of  Divergent  Interests  and  of  Dissimilar 
Characteristics. 


Many  volumes  might  profitably  be  filled  with  the  discussion  of 
this  vast  and  intricate  question,  and  necessarily  only  a  very  imper- 
fect outline  can  even  be  attempted  here. 

While  in  the  throes  of  war  and  revolution  the  American  colonies, 
having  made  common  cause  against  the  mother  country,  were 
obliged  to  combine  for  mutual  defence  against  the  common  danger; 
and  this  combination  finally  took  shape  in  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration and  Perpetual  Union,  ratified  in  March,  1781. 

In  January,  1783,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  revolted  col- 
onies, each  separately  and  byname,  as  thirteen  independent  States, 
and  agreed,  on  withdrawing  her  troops,  not  to  carry  of!  "any 
negroes  or  other  property." 

In  the  collapse  and  exhaustion  which  must  follow  even  successful 
revolution  the  States  felt,  almost  as  keenly  as  they  had  done  under 
the  stress  of  war,  their  individual  impotence  and  their  mutual  inter- 
dependence. It  was,  therefore,  natural  that,  as  the  impracticable 
character  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  became  apparent,  they 
should  "seek  to  establish  a  more  perfect  union." 

A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  twelve  States,  met  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  contest  raged  between  the  advocates  of  unlim- 
ited State  sovereignty  and  the  supporters  of  a  modified  centraliza- 
tion. The  Constitution  was  promulgated  as  a  compromise  measure 
and  recommended  to  the  States  for  adoption. 

A  provision  authorizing  the  coercion  of  an  obstructive  State  failed 
to  meet  even  consideration,  but  was  promptly  thrown  aside,  thus 
showing  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  the  convention  that  the  Union 
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could  not  lawfully  use  force  against  any  of  its  members.  As  the 
Federalist,  the  organ  of  the  Consolidation  party,  expressed  it, 
"  the  States  were  still  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  independent 
sovereigns." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  existence  and  legality  of  slavery  is 
recognized  in  three  places  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  a  disregard 
of  these  provisions,  or  the  obligations  arising  therefrom,  is  in  itself 
cause  sufficient  to  justify  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  as  a  "  contract 
violated  on  one  side  is  abrogated  on  all  sides." 

It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  eleven  States  which  first  adopted 
the  Constitution  were  seceders  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  and  from  the  two  States  which  remained  loyal 
to  the  Federation,  and  that  the  States  thus  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion were  in  a  position  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  1861. 

Finally,  in  1790,  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  States  acceded 
to  the  new  Constitution  (some  of  them  with  great  reluctance,  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  expressly  reserving  the  right  to  secede), 
and  the  United  States  of  America  was  launched  upon  its  career. 

It  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  that  "the  Northern 
States  declared  in  convention,  that  they  had  but  one  motive  for 
forming  a  Constitution,  and  that  was  commerce." 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  rupture  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  began  to  make  themselves  felt  within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Probably  the  seeds 
of  inevitable  controversy  were  sown  by  the  attempt  to  found  the 
Federal  fabric  upon  an  agreement  in  writing,  which  must,  on  ac- 
count of  the  limitations  of  language,  be  subject  to  varied  construc- 
tions. 

A  POLITICAL  BARGAIN. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  effected  by  a  political  bar- 
gain, whereby  to  the  South  was  secured  the  peaceable  possession 
of  its  slaves,  and  to  the  North  the  benefits  of  Navigation  Acts  and 
protection.  Thus  with  their  own  mouths  and  by  their  own  acts 
the  Northern  States  proclaimed  the  worship  of  Mammon,  to  which 
they  have  ever  been  faithful.  Having  gained  by  the  political  bargain 
every  advantage  they  desired  in  the  Navigation  Acts  and  protec- 
tion, and  thinking  that  they  had  squeezed  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  every  possible  financial  profit  that  could  accrue  to  them- 
selves, their  conscience  smote  them  that  they  should  have  endorsed 
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a  national  institution  that  promised  to  continue  a  source  of  wealth 
and  happiness  to  another  section,  and  they  cried  out  to  their  God 
that  they  would  crush  out  such  cruel  injustice — to  themselves. 

THE   "  ASSUMPTION  BILL." 

The  first  great  sectional  divergence  occurred  on  the  assumption 
bill,  whereby  the  representatives  of  the  Northern  States  proposed 
that  the  general  government  should  assume  the  various  State 
debts.  A  large  portion  of  the  bonds  of  the  several  States  had  been 
bought  for  a  song  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  should 
the  United  States  government  assume  the  obligation  their  value 
would  be  much  increased  and  great- would  be  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
States  in  general.  To  secure  this  money  gain  the  New  England 
members  were  willing  to  disrupt  the  Union.  Jefferson  says  :  "  The 
Eastern  members  threaten  secession  and  dissolution,"  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  expressed  his  fears  that  the  Northern  States  would 
dissolve  the  Union  if  the  assumption  bill  were  not  passed.  So  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  Union  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  were  willing  to  destroy  it,  not  because  their  rights  were  vio- 
lated, but  because  their  very  questionable  commercial  speculation 
was  objected  to. 

The  impending  disunion  was  avoided  by  a  compromise.  The 
Southern  members  of  Congress  allowed  the  assumption  bill  to  pass, 
while  the  Northern  members  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the 
Capital  being  placed  at  Washington.  Here,  as  at  every  period  of 
the  ante-bellum  history  of  the  Union,  the  danger  of  compromises 
or  political  trades  is  apparent.  In  every  bargain  the  South  suffered 
injury.  In  each  instance  we  see  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  avoid 
a  contention  by  adopting  the  expedient  as  a  substitute  for  the  right. 
In  every  compromise  the  object  of  the  South  was  most  generous 
and  patriotic,  in  wishing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  States, 
even  at  her  own  expense,  and  seeking  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  when  threatened  by  the  insatiable  desire  of  the  Northern 
members  of  the  partnership  for  commercial  gain,  but  through  this 
too  generous  yielding  the  South  was  gradually  stripped  of  all  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  Union,  and  was  finally  forced  into  a  life 
or  death  struggle  for  her  rights  as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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The  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  compact  taken  by 
the  then  most  rampant  advocates  of  loose  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  closing-  years  of  the  last  century  differed  widely 
from  the  interpretation  that  their  successors  chose  to  adopt. 

Dr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  said  in  the  Federal  Convention  : 
"  The  fact  is  the  States  do  exist  as  so  many  political  societies,  and 
a  government  is  to  be  formed  for  them  in  their  political  capacity,  as 
well  as  for  the  individuals  composing  them.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
follow  that  if  the  States,  as  such,  are  to  exist,  they  must  be  armed 
with  some  power  of  self-defence  ?"  That  means  the  right  to  se- 
cede. In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Ellsworth  said:  "He  turned  his 
eyes,  therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  his  rights  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments." Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Sherman  unite  in  saying  : 
' '  The  powers  vested  in  Congress  go  only  to  matters  respecting  the 
common  interests  of  the  Union  and  are  specially  defined,  so  that 
the  particular  States  retain  their  sovereignty  in  other  matters." 
Oliver  Ellsworth  further  said  :  "  The  Constitution  does  not  attempt 
to  coerce  sovereign  bodies — States  in  their  political  capacity." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  head  and  front  of  the  Centralization 
party,  himself  says  :  "  But  how  can  this  (military)  force  be  exerted 
on  the  States  collectively  (against  State  authority  ?)  It  is  impossi- 
ble." Thus,  and  by  like  examples  much  too  numerous  to  quote, 
we  see  the  view  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment taken  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic  and  agreed  to  by  their 
supporters  and  constituents. 

Before  the  first  year  of  this  century  the  tendency  to  consolidation 
became  so  apparent  that  two  States,  at  least,  passed  resolutions  as- 
sertive of  their  States'  rights,  and  as  these  resolutions  were  without 
opposition  or  contradiction,  they  must  have  embodied  the  currently 
received  doctrine  of  their  time. 

STATE  RIGHTS  DECLARED. 

The  declaration  of  Virginia,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  sets 
forth  :  "That  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise of  powers  not  granted  in  said  compact  (the  Constitution)  the 
States  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them." 
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The  resolutions  sketched  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  declared  :  "  That  whensoever  the  general 
government  assumes  and  delegates  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthori- 
tative,  void  and  of  no  force  ;  that  each  State  acceded  as  a  State, 
and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming  as  to  itself  the  other 
party  ;  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made 
the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
it,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion the  measure  of  its  powers  ;  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  a  com- 
pact among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infractions  as  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress." 

That  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  and  rigid  construction  of  the 
Constitution  was  held  by  the  people  of  the  North  generally  and  of 
New  England  in  particular,  is  amply  proved  by  their  words  and 
deeds,  both  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions by  Virginia  aud  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Sherman  write  :  "Some  additional  pow- 
ers are  vested  in  Congress,  which  was  the  principal  object  the 
States  had  in  view  in  appointing  the  Convention;  those  matters 
extend  only  to  the  common  interests  of  the  Union,  and  are 
specially  defined,  so  that  the  particular  States  retain  their  sover- 
eignty in' other  matters." 

Dr.  Johnson  further  says  :  "  This  excludes  the  idea  of  an  armed 
force."  And  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  endorses  this  state- 
ment :  "  The  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign 
bodies — States  in  their  political  capacity."  This  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  States'  rights  opinion  of  the  New  Englanders 
and  their  allies  during  the  close  of  the  last  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  Why  their  .opinions  as  to  matters  of  right 
changed  so  completely  in  accordance  with  their  pecuniary  interests 
the  generation  which  fought  the  war  and  crushed  the  South  will 
have  to  answer  to  their  God;  they  have  never  been  able  to  form  an 
answer  convincing  to  man. 

RESISTANCE    TO    THE    EMBARGO. 

The  great  sectional  ground  of  controversy  next  in  order  after  the 
assumption  bill  is  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807. 

Whether  or  not  the  embargo  was  necessary  or  politic  is  in  itsel 
an  intricate  subject,  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 
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This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  it  was  a  measure  passed  with 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
North  and  New  England,  and  in  accordance  with  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  Boston;  urging  that  "such  measures 
should  be  promptly  adopted  as  will  tend  to  disembarrass  our  com- 
merce, assert  our  rights  and  support  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States."  Similar  petitions  were  also  presented  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia." 

If  the  merchants  and  people  of  New  England  objected  to  the 
embargo,  it  was  merely  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  not  an 
advisable  means  "  to  disembarrass  our  commerce,"  yet  they  consid- 
ered this  mere  difference  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  expediency  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  breaking  up  the  Union,  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  do  this,  whenever  their  interests,  in  their  opinion,  made  it 
necessary,  the  people  of  New  England  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
had  no  doubt. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  addressed  their  Legislature  as  follows  : 
"  Our  hope  and  consolation  rest  with  the  Legislature  of  our  State, 
to  whom  it  is  competent  to  devise  means  of  relief  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  the  general  government;  that  your  power  is 
adequate  to  this  object  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  the  con- 
federacy." 

This  and  like  utterances  by  other  towns  point  directly  to  resis- 
tance to  the  general  government.  Said  the  Boston  Sentinel :  "If 
petitions  do  not  produce  a  relaxation  or  removal  of  the  embargo, 
the  people  ought  immediately  to  assume  a  higher  tone.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  has  also  a  duty  to  perform.  The  State  is 
still  sovereign  and  independent." 

Mr.  Hilhouse,  of  Connecticut,  said  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
"  I  consider  this  to  be  an  act  which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
liberties  of  my  country;  an  act  containing  unconstitutional  provis- 
ions, to  which  the  people  are  not  bound  to  submit,  and  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  submit." 

Yielding  to  such  threats  of  secession  the  embargo  was  repealed 
in  1809. 

Followed  close  by  the  embargo  was  the  ground  of  controversy— 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  This  measure  was  clearly  expedient, 
and  tending  to  promote  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
yet  was  attacked  by  the  New  England  members  of  Congress,  not 
so  much  on  constitutional  grounds,  on  which  it  was  assailable,  but 
rather  for  the  malicious  reason  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
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prosperity  and  importance  of  the  South.  Such  malevolence  is  dis- 
creditable enough  to  its  authors  as  men,  and  gives  the  lie  to  the 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  the  New  Englanders  to  superior  sanctity, 
founded  upon  the  sour  perversions  of  Christianity  derived  from 
their  Puritan  ancestors. 

Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  used  the  following  language  in 
debate  in  Congress:  "  If  this  bill  passes  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  that  will  free  the  States 
from  their  moral  obligation;  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  some  to  prepare  for  separation,  amicably  if  they 
can,  violently,  if  they  must." 

We  here  again  see  the  right  of  secession  declared  for  his  constit- 
uents by  one  of  New  England's  most  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
received  so  much,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  not  questioned. 

THE    WAR    OF    l8l2. 

Next  in  the  march  of  events  comes  the  war  of  1812.  This  war 
was  undertaken  with  the  avowed  intention  of  protecting  the  com- 
merce and  the  seamen  of  New  England  from  the  domineering  en- 
croachments of  the  British  sea  power,  yet  the  moment  that  the 
stress  of  war  begins  to  be  felt  what  is  the  result  ?  The  Northern 
States,  having  adopted  the  Constitution  mainly  for  promoting  their 
commercial  interests,  became  restive  as  soon  as  their  trade  was  in- 
terfered with  by  war,  even  though  that  war  was  entered  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  commerce,  and  though  their  carrying 
trade  was  only  temporarily  decreased  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  with  a  view  to  their  own  ultimate  benefit. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Eastern  States  denounced  the  war 
of  1812  as  "an  unholy  war."  When  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  invading  Canada,  in  the  churches  of  New  England  they  prayed 
"that  all  invading  armies  might  be  cut  off,"  and  "that  they  who 
take  the  sword  may  perish  by  the  sword." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rever- 
end gentlemen  who  led  these  vindictive  prayers  and  the  congrega- 
tions who  joined  in  them,  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  Christians  may  not  lawfully  pray  for  the  destruction  even 
of  their  bitterest  enemies.  During  the  war  of  1812,  more  than  at 
any  other  time,  the  New  England  pulpit,  press  and  representatives 
in  Congress  reiterated  their  intention  to  secede,  and  still  their  dec- 
larations passed  unchallenged  as  an  unquestioned  right.  The  Rev. 
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Mr.  Gardener,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  July  23,  1812,  says: 
"  The  Union  has  long  since  been  dissolved;  it  is  full  time  that  this 
part  of  the  United  States  should  take  care  of  itself." 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  exhortations  to  secession. 

The  press  teemed  with  similar  sentiments:  "  My  plan  is  to  with- 
hold our  money  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  England."  From 
the  Boston  Advertiser. 

"  That  there  will  be  a  revolution  if  the  war  continues,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  is  accustomed  to 
study  cause  and  effect.  The  Eastern  States  are  marching  steadily 
and  straightforward  up  to  the  object."  —  Federal  Republican. 

These  are  only  specimens  from  the  leading  newspapers. 

The  citizens  of  Newberryport,  Mass.,  memorialized  their  Legis- 
lature as  follows: 

"We  call  upon  our  State  Legislature  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  privileges,  to  assert  which  our  fathers  died,  to  defend 
which  we  profess  ourselves  ready  to  resist  unto  blood." 

No  more  violent  sentiments  can  be  expressed  by  the  most  hot- 
headed secession  convention. 

"  We  will  not  pay  our  continental  taxes,  or  aid,  inform  or  assist 
any  officer  in  their  collection." 

This  resolution,  passed  by  a  mass  meeting  at  Reading,  Mass.,  is 
less  violent  than  the  resolutions  immediately  above,  but  it  shows  a 
more  determined,  though  less  noisy,  spirit. 

Said  Cyrus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  in  Congress: 

"Yes,  sir;  I  consider  this  administration  as  alien  to  us,  so  much 
so  that  New  England  would  be  justified  in  declaring  them,  like  all 
foreign  nations,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends." 

The  Federal  Republican  has  it:  "On  or  before  July  4  next,  if 
James  Madison  is  not  out  of  office,  a  new  form  of  government  will 
be  in  operation  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union." 

These  are  completely  parallel,  in  most  respects  identical,  with  the 
utterances  of  the  most  extreme  secession  politicians  and  newspa- 
pers of  1860,  except  in  the  very  important  respect  that  even  the 
most  violent  southern  secessionists  deplored  the  necessity  which 
forced  them  to  their  course,  and  rested  the  grounds  of  their  action 
on  principle  and  right,  whereas  the  northern  secessionists  of  1814 
never  alluded  to  principle,  but  merely  writhed  and  roared  when  the 
"pocket  nerve"  was  touched. 

Grave  and  di-stinguished  Southerners  actually  shed  tears  at  the 
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sad  necessity  of  separation  in  1861.  We  hear  of  no  such  evidences 
of  feeling  in  1814.  The  Eastern  States  were  bound  to  rule  or  ruin; 
they  must  have  full  pockets  or  no  Union. 

STATE    RIGHTS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

John  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  writes:  "  Is  there  no 
constitutional  right  in  the  people  or  the  several  States  to  judge 
whether  the  militia  are,  or  are  not,  constitutionally  called  into  ser- 
vice ?  In  whom  from  the  very  limitation  in  the  Constitution  reposes 
the  ultimate  right  to  judge  whether  the  cause  does  exist?  We 
answer,  in  the  constituting  power  (/.  e.,  the  State),  not  in  the  dele- 
gate (/.  e.,  the  general  government),  in  the  master,  not  in  the  ser- 
vant; ultimately  in  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  very  idea 
of  limitation  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  delegate  (/.  e.,  the 
general  government),  should  be  the  judge." 

The  above,  from  the  pen  of  a  New  Englander,  expresses  the  sen- 
timents of  New  England  in  1812,  and  is  a  strict  declaration  of  the 
doctrine  of  States'  Rights,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  the  very  man  who  revised  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  before  its  final  adoption,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  understood  its  meaning.  These  are  his  words:  "That  the 
Constitution  was  a  compact,  not  between  solitary  individuals,  but 
between  political  societies — each  State  enjoying  sovereign  power." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says:  "The  Union  is  already  broken 
by  this  administration.  Should  we  now  rely  upon  it  we  would 
forfeit  all  claim  tu  common  sense."  Such  was  then  the  opinion  at 
that  time  of  the  North  in  general,  and  of  New  England  in  particular, 
as  to  their  right  to  secede. 

The  Connecticut  Courant  says-  "We  have  now  already  ap- 
proached the  era  when  they  (the different  States)  must  be  divided." 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  "TREASON"  IN  1809. 

The  inclination  of  New  England  to  reunite  herself  with  Great 
Britain  has  now  been  almost  forgotten,  having  been  studiously  kept 
in  the  background  for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  but  in  1809  it 
was  so  well  known  that  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  sent  an 
agent  into  New  England  with  a  view  of  a  co-operation  with  Eng- 
land and  a  union  with  Canada. 
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Says  the  Federal  Republican:  "  One  step  more  and  the  union  of 
these  States  is  severed  " 

All  this  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  at  the  time. 

Thomas  Jefferson  writes  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts: 
"What,  then,  does  this  English  faction  with  you  mean?  They 
count  on  British  aid.  They  would  separate  from  their  friends,  who 
alone  furnish  employments  for  their  navigation,  to  unite  with  their 
only  rival  for  that  employment." 

A  great  deal  of  mouthy  patriotism  for  the  Union  has  emanated 
from  New  England  for  many  years  past,  and  their  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  "The  Old  Flag  and  an  Appropriation"  has  never  been 
doubted;  but  how  Crin  they  explain  away  the  fact  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  betraying  their  country  and  deserting  to  the  enemy 
in  1814? 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  SPIRIT. 

We  must  turn  for  a  time  from  the  political  to  the  military  history 
of  the  war  of  1812,  which  is  interwoven  with  and  illustrates  the  po- 
litical status  of  the  times  and  the  temper  of  New  England. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Union,  while  the  troops  of  New  York  refused  to 
leave  the  State  and  follow  their  generals  to  the  invasion  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  Canada. 

Governor  Chittenden,  of  Vermont,  issued  his  proclamation  re- 
calling the  Vermont  militia  from  serving  against  the  British.  In 
the  Massachusetts  Senate  resolutions  were  introduced  expressing 
the  readiness  of  Massachusetts  to  aid  with  her  whole  power  the 
Governor  of  Vermont,  who  deservedly  was  threatened  with  prose- 
cution for  having  held  back  the  troops  which  his  country  needed  in 
time  of  war. 

"The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  forbade  the  use  of  the  jails 
to  confine  British  prisoners  of  war  and  ordered  the  jailors  to  re- 
lease them." 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  New  England  refused  to  furnish 
troops,  and  the  rest  of  the  North  was  lukewarm,  the  South  Caro- 
lina generals,  Wade  Hampton,  the  grandfather  of  our  own  immor- 
tal Hampton,  and  General  Ralph  Izard  were  battling  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  a  thousand  miles  from  their  State,  to  protect  the 
homes  of  New  York  and  New  England,  the  apathy  of  whose  men, 
however,  made  the  efforts  of  the  South  Carolina  generals  almost 
unavailing. 
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"  In  more  than  one  instance  one-half  of  the  American  force  was 
beaten  under  the  eyes  of  the  other,  which  could  not  be  induced  to 
move  till  it  was  time  to  run  away." 

"  General  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan,  surrendered  an  army  of 
2,500  Americans  to  a  force  of  600  British  and  600  Indians  at  De- 
troit." This  illustrates  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Northerners  even 
on  their  own  ground. 

After  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull,  of  Michigan,  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  took  command  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  by  vigorous  efforts  defended  that  line  and 
brought  the  defence  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. 

The  efforts  of  Colonel  Scott,  of  Virginia,  were  rendered  ineffect- 
ual by  the  incompetence  of  his  subordinates  and  the  lack  of  mar- 
tial spirit  in  his  troops  recruited  in  the  Northern  States,  hence  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  little  was  accomplished. 

While  New  England  was  on  the  point  of  secession  and  making 
her  own  peace  with  England,  though  the  war  was  waged  for  her 
benefit  ;  and  while  she  refused  to  furnish  troops,  or  indeed  to  allow 
her  militia  to  serve,  the  South,  owing  to  her  very  great  distance 
from  the  scene  of  land  hostilities,  had  no  opportunity  to  face  the 
public  enemy,  but  when  the  chance  was  at  last  given,  the  South  took 
energetic  and  noble  advantage  of  it. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  Bonaparte  to  Elba  gave  England  the  opportunity  to 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  force  stated  at  12,000  men, 
consisting  of  veterans  of  Wellington's  Peninsular  campaigns.  These 
British  veteran  troops,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Wellington, 
had  just  performed  the  exploit  of  driving  from  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula the  hitherto  invincible  legions  of  France,  led  by  the  great  mar- 
shals of  Napoleon  ;  these  British  veterans  were  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  finest  soldiery  then  in  the  world.  But  the  Brit- 
ish government  was  wofully  mistaken  if  they  thought  that  the 
manhood  of  the  country  was  assembled  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
and  that  the  conspicuous  lack  of  military  ardor  there  displayed  by 
both  officers  and  men  was  characteristic  of  all  the  American  people. 

By  landing  a  force  of  veteran  troops  at  New  Orleans  the  English 
indeed  took  the  United  States  by  surprise.  But  Andrew  Jackson, 
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of  Tennessee,  was  in  command  of  the  southwest  and  exhibited  a 
flash  of  that  high  military  genius  which  has  since  so  immortally 
distinguished  the  South  and  her  sons. 

While  the  New  England  States  were  haggling  with  the  general 
government  about  the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of  militia,  who  did 
little  but  demonstrate  their  own  inefficiency,  when  at  last  put  into 
the  field,  Andrew  Jackson,  destitute  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
could  only  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  then  frontier,  comprising 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

At  once  the  hardy  frontiersmen  responded  to  the  call  without  the 
hope  of  pay  or  reward.  The  gage  of  battle  had  been  thrown  down, 
and  Southern  men  have  never,  "  even  unto  this  day,"  been  slow  in 
accepting  such  a  challenge.  We  hear  of  no  Legislature  in  the  South 
splitting  hairs  as  to  the  legality  of  sending  their  citizens  out  of  the 
State  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  The  bold  men  of  the 
southwest  hastened  to  New  Orleans  without  waiting  for  any  legis- 
lature to  authorize  or  to  command  them  to  do  their  duty. 

Then  followed  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  soldiers  who 
had  conquered  under  Wellington,  unable  to  advance  and  live,  and 
too  brave  to  flee,  were  mowed  down  by  the  Mississippi  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  citizen  soldiers. 

This  is  all  matter  of  history,  which  is  only  alluded  to  here  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  similarity  between  the  Southern  rifle- 
men of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
who  have  since  poured  out  their  heroic  blood  on  so  many  hard 
fought  battlefields. 

SECESSION  IN  1812-15. 

While  these  stirring  events  were  in  progress  at  the  South,  the 
Hartford  Convention  had  been  in  session  in  New  England,  and  the 
delegates  had  been  busy,  not  in  devising  means  for  the  general  de- 
fence, but  in  considering  terms  which  should  be  dictated  to  the 
general  government  and  the  loyal  States.  The  terms  decided 
upon  were  in  effect  intended  to  diminish  the  political  power  of  the 
South  and  to  increase  the  already  great  commercial  advantages  of 
New  England. 

Failing  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  New  England  was  to  se- 
cede, as  usual,  and  make  her  own  peace  with  Great  Britain  and 
desert  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Commissioners  were  actually 
appointed  to  report  to  President  Madison  the  intention  of  New 
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England  to  abandon  her  sister  States,  and  these  commissioners  had 
reached  Washington  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  the 
commissioners  had  no  occasion  to  deliver  their  message. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  always  maintained  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  a 
"treasonable  convention,"  as  it  "gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  in  time  of  war." 

While  President  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Adams  wrote:  "That 
project,  I  repeat  (secession)  had  gone  to  the  length  of  fixing  upon 
a  military  leader  for  its  execution." 

The  journal  of  the  Hartford  Convention  concludes  with  the  words: 
"  States  which  have  no  common  umpire  must  be  their  own  judges 
and  execute  their  own  decisions." 

However  contemptible  the  intention  of  the  New  England  States 
may  have  been  to  desert  under  fire,  they  had  an  undoubted  legal 
right  to  do  so,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  whenever  they  saw 
fit. 

In  her  original  Convention  in  1780,  Massachusetts  declared: 
"  That  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  do  and  forever  hereafter  shall  exercise  and  en- 
joy every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not,  or  may  here- 
after be,  by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled." 

Timothy  D wight  writes:  "A  war  with  Great  Britain  we,  at  least 
in  New  England,  will  not  enter  into;  sooner  would  our  inhabitants 
separate  from  the  Union." 

In  1804  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted,  "That  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  transcends  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  formed  a  new 
confederacy  to  which  the  States,  united  by  the  former  compact,  are 
not  bound  to  adhere." 

Speaking  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, said  in  Congress:  "  If  this  bill  passes  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must."  And  he  continued,  saying  that  it  was  ob- 
vious to  reason  that  in  any  partnership  those  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  their  partners,  were  at  liberty  to 
withdraw.  This  proposition  Mr.  Quincy  stated  to  be  common  law 
and  common  sense. 
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If  it  was  law  and  common  sense  in  1804,  why  was  it  not  law  and 
common  sense  in  1861  ? 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  speech  made  in  1839,  said  :  "  It  would 
be  far  better  for  the  disunited  States  to  part  in  friendship  from  each 
other  than  to  be  held  together  by  constraint." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  (1842)  Mr.  Adams  presented  a 
petition  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  praying  that  Congress  will  imme- 
diately adopt  measures  to  peaceably  dissolve  the  Union  of  these 
States  :  First,  because  no  union  can  be  agreeable  and  permanent 
which  does  not  present  prospects  of  reciprocal  benefit.  Second, 
because  a  vast  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  is  annually  drained  to  sustain  the  views  and  course  of  another 
section  without  any  .adequate  return." 

The  above  states  very  well  the  position  of  the  Southern  States 
only  nineteen  years  later. 

Massachusetts  adopted  the  following  resolutions  in  1844  :  "  That 
the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the 
threshold,  may  drive  these  States  into  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
That  such  an  Act  would  have  no  binding  force  whatever  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts." 

That  is  a  strong  assertion  of  the  doctrine  and  the  rights  both  of 
nullification  and  secession.  Those  doctrines  became  odious  to  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  only  when  used  by  the  Southern 
States  to  protect  their  constitutional  rights. 

THE    MISSOURI    COMPROMISE. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  year  1819  and  the  profound  agitation 
caused  by  the  Missouri  question,  which  at  that  time  excited  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  such  an  extent  that  Thomas  Jefferson  writes  :  "  In  the 
gloomiest  moments  of  the  Revolutionary  war  I  never  had  any 
apprehension  equal  to  what  I  feel  from  this  source." 

Maine  and  Missouri  both  applied  at  about  the  same  time  for 
admission  into  the  Union.  Both  Northern  and  Southern  members 
of  Congress  were  in  favor  of  admitting  Maine  as  she  undoubtedly 
had  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  be  admitted;  but  the  Northern 
members  refused  to  admit  Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  Missouri 
allowed  slavery;  though,  as  all  the  original  States  formerly  permit- 
ted slavery,  and  as  Missouri  was  entitled  to  admission  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  original  States,  what  the  slavery  question  had  to  do 
with  the  right  of  Missouri  to  admission  it  is  hard  to  discover.  But 
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the  reason  for  which  the  Northern  members  wanted  to  exclude  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  State  is  very  patent.  Slavery  having  been  found  to 
be  an  industrial  failure  at  the  North  had  been  abandoned  after  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  had  made  all  that  they  could  out  of  it 
by  selling  off  their  own  slaves  and  by  importing  slaves  for  others, 
when  allowed  to  do  so. 

But  when  this  source  of  profit  was  cut  off  by  the  refusal  of  the 
South  to  receive  any  more  African  slaves,  the  Northern  conscience 
became  very  tender  as  to  the  moral  right  of  any  community  to  de- 
rive advantage  from  an  industrial  system  from  which  the  Northern 
members  could  get  no  pecuniary  advantage. 

The  Northern  States  were  jealous  of  the  industrial  prosperity  and 
consequent  political  powers  of  the  Southern  States  under  the 
slavery  system,  hence  the  abolition  agitation  which  made  itself  so 
strongly  felt  in  the  dispute  of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  which 
raged  afterwards  with  ever-increasing  fury. 

The  State  of  Maine  was  duly  admitted  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
Southern  votes  in  Congress,  on  the  understanding  that  Missouri 
was  to  be  admitted  likewise  by  the  Northern  votes,  but  the  Northern 
members  of  Congress  fraudulently  refused  to  carry  out  their  agree- 
ment and  Missouri  still  remained  excluded  from  her  rights. 

Finally  she  was  admitted  under  the  celebrated  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, by  which  slavery  was  forbidden  north  of  latitude  36  degrees 
30  minutes  and  permitted  south  of  that  line. 

Here,  again,  the  South  committed  the  grave  error  of  allowing 
vested  rights  to  be  abridged  in  order  to  still  a  temporary  storm. 
Each  time  that  the  South  agreed  to  a  compromise  she  weakened 
herself  and  strengthened  her  adversary. 

SLAVERY    CONSTITUTIONAL. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  sectional  disagreement  is  largely 
a  history  of  the  slavery  question. 

On  May  25,  1836,  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced 
the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  182  to  9  (six  of  the  negative  votes  being  from 
New  England): 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  authority 
to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy." 
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John  C.  Calhoun's  resolutions  passed  in  the  United  States  Senate 
January  12,  1838,  are  of  the  same  tenor,  but  more  elaborate: 

^  Resolved,  That  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  of  this  Union,  composes  an  important  part  of  their 
domestic  institutions  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  existing  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  it  is  recognized  as  con- 
stituting an  important  element  in  the  apportionment  of  powers 
among  the  States,  and  that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  it  can  justify 
them  or  their  citizens  in  open  and  systematic  attacks  thereon,  with 
the  view  to  its  overthrow;  and  that  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  vio- 
lation of  the  mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each 
other  given  by  the  States  respectively  on  entering  into  the  consti- 
tutional compact  which  formed  the  Union,  and  as  such  are  a  mani- 
fest breach  of  faith  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

1 l  Resolved,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  exists  would  create  seri- 
ous alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the  States  sustaining  that  do- 
mestic institution;  would  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  any  such  Territory  who  have  been  permitted  to  set- 
tle with  and  hold  slaves  therein,  because  the  people  of  any  such 
Territory  have  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein,  be- 
cause when  any  such  Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  the  people  thereof  will  be  entitled  to  decide  that  question 
exclusively  for  themselves." 

Passed  the  Senate — yeas  35,  nays  9 — Massachusetts,  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island  voting  in  the  negative. 

CALHOUN'S  BILL  OF  WRONGS. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  March  4,  1850,  sets 
forth  the  long  course  of  injustice  perpetrated  by  the  North  on  the 
South  in  their  attempt  to  abridge  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  shows  hov;  the  citizens  of  the  South 
were  excluded  from  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  and  how  the  industry  of  the  South  was 
sapped  by  the  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says:  "What  was  once  a  constitutional  Federal  Re- 
public is  now  converted  into  one  in  reality  as  absolute  as  that  of 
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the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any  ab- 
solute government  that  ever  existed. 

"The  cry  of  Union,  Union,  the  glorious  Union,  can  no  more 
prevent  disunion  than  the  cry  of  health,  health,  glorious  health,  can 
save  a  patient  dangerously  ill. 

"  Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  illus- 
trious southerner  whose  mortal  remains  repose  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slaveholder  and  a  planter. 
And  it  was  the  great  and  crowning  glory  of  Washington's  life  that 
he  severed  a  union  with  Great  Britain  which  had  ceased  to  be 
mutually  beneficial." 

Said  James  K.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address:  "One  great  object 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  restrain  majorities  from  oppressing 
minorities,  or  encroahing  on  their  rights.  Minorities  have  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Constitution  as  a  shield  against  such  oppression." 

How  vain  this  appeal  was  events  proved. 

WEBSTER    FOR   SECESSION. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Capon  Springs,  Va.,  in  1851  says: 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  repeat  that  if  the  Northern  States  re- 
fuse wilfully  and  deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  keep  the  compact.  A  bargain 
broken  on  one  side  is  a  bargain  broken  on  all  sides." 

Judge  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  says: 
"  Is  not  the  master  entitled  to  his  property?  I  answer  that  he  is. 
His  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  most  summary 
means  for  its  enforcement  are  found  in  the  Act  of  Congress." 

Judge  Story  decides  as  follows  :  "  It  is  weil  known  that  the  object 
of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  persons  owing  service 
and  labor  in  one  State  escaping  into  another  was  to  secure  to  the 
citizens  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership  to  their  slaves  as 
property  in  every  State  of  the  Union." 

HATRED    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

Governor  Chase  gives  the  key  to  the  cause  of  the  whole  Aboli- 
tionist excitement  when  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  slave 
emancipated  because  I  love  him,  but  because  I  hate  his  master." 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  it:  "  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  free 
and  the  slave  States  ought  to  be  separated ;  the  Union  is  not  worth 
supporting  in  connection  with  the  South." 
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This  was  in  1859,  and  it  is  only  two  years  later  that  these  people, 
who  said  that  "the  Union  was  not  worth  supporting,"  were  hiring 
substitutes  to  force  the  South  back  into  the  Union. 

The  great  disruptive  force  which,  in  addition  to  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, operated  to  antagonize  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of 
the  Union  was  the  tariff. 

As  this  is  still  a  current  issue,  and  universally  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  needs  no  great  explanation  here. 

Beginning  about  1816,  the  protective  policy  gradually  grew  and 
widened  against  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Southern 
States.  At  first  protection  was  opposed  by  New  England,  as  they 
considered  their  interests  better  advanced  by  promoting  foreign 
commerce,  and  consequently  their  own  carrying  trade,  than  by  pro- 
tection; Daniel  Webster  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  earnest  oppo- 
nents of  protection  in  its  early  stages.  But  soon  New  England 
found  it  more  profitable  to  foster  manufactories  under  protection 
than  to  nurse  the  carrying  trade — hence  she  has  ever  since  advo- 
cated protection  as  a  patriotic  measure. 

Each  successive  tariff  bill  increased  the  bitter  discontent  and  sense 
of  injustice  under  which  the  South  labored.  The  States  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  entered  formal  protests  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity. 

NULLIFICATION. 

At  length  the  irritation  became  so  intense  that  in  1832  South 
Carolina  passed  the  famous  Ordinance  of  Nullification,  whereby  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  suspended.  The  militia  of 
the  South  were  put  in  readiness  for  immediate  service.  On  the 
other  hand  President  Jackson  sent  United  States  troops  and  men- 
of-war  to  Charleston,  and  an  armed  conflict  was  imminent. 

But  at  this  critical  junction  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  compromise 
resolution,  whereby  certain  articles  used  in  the  South  were  put  upon 
the  free  list.  South  Carolina  was  so  far  satisfied  that  her  Conven- 
tion repealed  the  Nullification  laws,  and  the  great  struggle  was 
delayed  for  a  time. 

From  the  cessation  of  the  Nullification  struggle  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  war  the  same  tendency  is  always  manifest.  The 
Northern  members  of  Congress  were  perpetually  agitating  to 
increase  the  tariff  burdens  borne  by  the  South,  and  to  decrease  the 
political  importance  of  the  South  by  abolishing  her  slave  represen- 
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tation,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  show  this  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  illustrate  it 
by  quotations  from  the  writers  and  the  Legislative  records  of  those 
days,  but  reasonable  limits  of  time  and  space  have  already  been 
exceeded,  and  we  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion,  leaving"  much  valu- 
able information  untouched.  A  few  quotations  are,  however, 
necessary. 

THE    DRED    SCOTT    DECISION. 

As  additional  authority  for  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of 
slavery  (if  any  were  needed)  we  must  refer  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in 
which  it  was  decided  : 

That  free  negroes  are  not  citizens. 

That  the  Constitution  treats  them  as  property. 

That  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  no  State  can  by  sub- 
sequent law  make  any  person  a  citizen  who  is  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Constitution. 

That  a  change  in  public  opinion  cannot  change  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution. 

That  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  with  him,  into  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  any  property  that  the  Constitution  recognizes. 

That  the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property  and  pledges 
the  government  to  protect  it,  and  that  Congress  cannot  lawfully  in- 
terfere with  such  property. 

BUCHANAN    AGAINST    FORCE. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  secession,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  President  Buchanan,  a  strong 
Union  man,  in  his  annual  address,  1860:  "  Has  the  Constitution 
delegated  to  Congress  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission  which 
is  attempting  to  withdraw,  and  has  actually  withdrawn,  from  the 
Confederacy  ?  If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle  that  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  declare 
and  to  make  war  against  a  State.  After  much  serious  reflection  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  has  been  dele- 
gated to  Congress  or  any  other  department  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  manifest,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  Constitution,  that 
this  is  not  among  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress,  and 
it  is  equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is  not  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  one  of  these  powers.  So  far  from  this 
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power  having  been  delegated  to  Congress  it  was  expressly  refused 
by  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  Without  de- 
scending to  particulars,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  power  to 
make  war  against  a  State  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  President  of  the' United  States  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  great  Civil  war.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  war 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  the  government  and  politicians 
of  the  North  with  any  claim  of  moral  or  legal  right.  The  politi- 
cians and  abolition  fanatics  deluded  the  people  into  that  belief,  but 
the  war  was  brought  on  by  the  desire  for  commercial  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  people,  and  political  power  and  spoils  on 
the  part  of  the  politicians. 

Probably  the  best  short  exposition  of  the  causes  and  circumstances 
necessitating  and  justifying  secession  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  of  South  Carolina. 

The  continual  cause  of  irritation  which  I  have  attempted  to  out- 
line, or  rather  to  allude  to,  at  length  reached  their  unavoidable 
culmination  in  the  great  struggle,  with  the  results  of  which  we  are 
only  too  familiar.  If  this  necessarily  meagre  sketch  shall  encourage 
anyone  of  candid  mind  to  a  personal  investigation  of  the  subject, 
the  object  of  these  lines  will  be  attained. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch  Oct.  16, 1904. J 

THE  "OLD  FIRST"  VIRGINIA  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Men  Who  Fought  to  the   Bitter  End  in  the   Greatest  of 

Battles. 


THE  FAMOUS  PICKETT  CHARGE 


And  the  Part  the  Old  First  Virginia  Regiment  Played  In  It. 

BY  CHARLES  T.  LOEHR. 


[The  following  details  by  a  participant  in  the  renowned  charge 
and  Past  Commander  of  G.  E.  Pickett  Camp,  C.  V.,  and  who  is 
an  estimable  citizen  of  Richmond,  merits  preservation. — ED.] 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  historic  event  and  chiefly  by 
those  who  are  writers,  but  get  their  information  from  all  kinds  of 
publications,  while  those  who  were  actors  in  the  bloody  drama 
have  had  but  little  to  say,  and  they  are  fast  passing  on  to  answer 
the  roll  call  of  their  comrades  gone  before. 

The  story  of  Pickett' s  charge  will  ever  be  remembered  and  gene- 
rations yet  to  come  will  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  acts  of 
heroism  in  American  history. 

The  Old  First  Virginia  formed  part  of  Kemper's  brigade.  It  held 
the  centre  position  in  the  brigade  line.  The  3d  of  Tuly,  1863,  was 
extremely  hot,  and  the  brigade  had  to  endure  the  sweltering 
sun,  lying  in  rear  of  Seminary  Ridge  in  open  field,  while  to  its  left 
were  the  brigades  of  Garnett  and  Armistead  partly  sheltered  in  the 
woods. 

The  distance  from  the  position  of  Kemper's  brigade  to  the  angle 
of  the  .-none  wall,  the  point  of  attack,  was  just  one  mile  across  an 
open  hilly  plain,  crossed  by  the  Emmetsburg  road,  thus  the  enemy 
from  their  position  on  Roundtop  Hill  could  see  and  count  every  man 
we  had  when  we  advanced  to  the  charge.  Moreover,  on  these 
hills  the  enemy  placed  their  batteries,  which  fired  with  fatal  effect 
on  our  men  as  they  charged. 

Just  before  our  artillery  opened,  there  was  a  detail  of  fifteen  men 
from  each  regiment  made  to  act  as  skirmishers.  These  moved  at 
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once  forward  in  rear  of  the  batteries  near  which  Wilson's  brigade 
was  in  position.  At  i  o'clock  our  artillery  opened  the  battle  and  a 
few  minutes  afterward  the  Federal  guns  joined  in,  and  the  very 
ground  shook.  It  was  simply  awful,  the  bursting  of  the  shells,  the 
smoke,  and  the  hot  sun  combined  made  things  almost  unendurable 
for  our  men  lying  in  long  rows  in  rear  of  the  ridge. 

Many  of  our  men  were  wounded  by  the  shelling,  and  it  was  a 
relief  when  finally  the  artillery  ceased  its  terrible  work  and  orders 
came  for  Pickett's  men  to  charge.  The  skirmish  line  (to  which  the 
writer  was  attached)  moved  forward  towards  the  enemy's  skirmish 
line.  Some  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  came  the  line  of  battle, 
Richard  B.  Garnett's  brigade  on  the  left  and  Kemper's  brigade 
on  the  right,  while  Armistead's  came  close  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a  splendid  exhibition,  the  alignment  was  nearly  perfect. 
After  advancing  some  three  hundred  yards  the  enemy's  artillery 
opened  on  the  columns  and  shells  came  screaming  through  the  ranks 
of  Pickett's  men.  As  the  men  fell  the  ranks  closed,  and  forward 
went  the  line,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  in  its  track. 

SEMINARY    RIDGE. 

The  move  was  made  in  a  left  oblique  direction  to  reach  the  point 
of  attack,  which  was  the  angle  of  a  stone  wall  or  fence  on  the  ridge 
of  Seminary  Hill.  When  the  line  reached  this  point  it  became 
irregular.  Many  of  the  officers  fell  before  this  point  was  gained. 
Colonel  Joseph  Mayo,  of  the  Third,  ordered  the  brigade  to  face  to 
the  right  just  as  the  wall  was  reached. 

There  were  heavy  colnmns  of  the  enemy  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion, while  Garnett's  men  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  behind 
the  wall;  then  Armistead's  men  rushed  across  the  wall  and  pursued 
the  enemy,  who  abandoned  the  battery  some  300  feet  in  rear  of  the 
wall.  Then  came  a  short  lull  in  the  battle,  but  firing  was  kept  up 
and  men  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

About  150  Federals  were  captured  at  the  angle  and  taken  off  the 
field.  It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Lewis  A.  Armistead  was 
killed,  having  his  left  hand  on  one  of  the  guns  of  Cushing's  bat- 
tery, and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  his  sword  on  which  he  had 
plaqed  his  hat.  Thus  a  hero  meets  a  hero's  death. 

The  line  around  the  angle  was  being  fast  thinned  out,  and  now 
was  the  time  for  reinforcements  to  push  on  the  victory  within  our 
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grasp,  but  none  were  there  to  aid  Pickett's  men  in  their  struggle  to 
hold  the  position  for  which  they  had  fought  so  hard. 

The  supporting  line  on  Pickett's  left  struck  the  enemy's  line 
further  to  our  left,  reaching  there  long  before  Pickett,  their  line 
being  nearly  one-half  shorter,  and  as  Pickett's  men  advanced  the 
line  our  left  was  seen  to  be  in  full  retreat,  having  suffered  heavily. 
The  men  of  Pickett's  division — that  is,  about  one-tenth  of  what  was 
left — retraced  their  steps,  falling  back  in  small  groups,  firing  as  they 
retreated. 

General  Pickett  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  survivors  when  the 
battle  was  over,  but  at  the  close  Wilcox's  brigade  came  rushing 
down.  It  came  about  half  way  when  it  met  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  enemy  and  fell  back  faster  than  it  came,  adding  only  to  the 
losses  and  accomplishing  naught. 

Sergeant  Major  J.  R.  Polak  states  that  he  was  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Williams  to  bring  up  the  ambulance  corps,  as  men  were  falling 
right  and  left  and  needed  attention.  He  went  off  on  "Nelly" 
(Colonel  Williams' s  horse)  to  execute  the  orders  given  him,  and  on 
his  return  the  regiment,  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  were  all 
charging,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  return  Colonel  Williams' s 
horse  and  take  his  place  in  the  ranks.  Colonel  Williams  at  once 
mounted  and  wheeled  in  front  of  the  regiment  and  was  almost 
immediately  struck  down.  Then  Major  Langley  took  command; 
he  was  soon  disabled.  Then  Captain  Norton  took  command  with 
the  same  result.  Then  Captain  Davis  jumped  in  front  of  the  line 
and  was  bowled  over  almost  immediately.  Then  I  remember  we 
pushed  up  to  the  wall,  and  could  almost  see  the  Yankee  gunners 
leaving  their  places  and  running  in  our  lines  for  safety.  Whilst  we 
were  waiting  with  our  line  for  reinforcements,  I  had  a  short  talk  with 
Lieutenant  Cabell  about  the  massing  of  the  Yankees  in  our  front, 
and  the  next  thing  I  saw  was  Colonel  Patton  of  the  Seventh  Vir- 
ginia, struck,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt  he  tried  to 
answer,  but  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  was  that  no  reinforcements 
came  and  that  the  Yankees  came  over  the  works  and  we  "  got,"  at 
least  I  did.  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  face  and  in  the  arm,  and 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  jump  what  looked  to  me  a  ten  rail 
fence,  but  I  managed  this  all  the  same.  When  I  got  my  breath 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  field,  I  saw  General  Lee  riding 
unattended,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  observation  he  rode  back 
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and  returned  with  General  Longstreet,  and  then  established  a  point 
for  the  returning  men  to  fall  back  on. 

THE    COLOR    GUARD. 

The  account  given  of  Lieutenant  William  M.  Lavvson,  who  was 
the  color  bearer  of  the  regiment  is  as  follows  :  "  When  the  order 
was  given  to  forward  the  color  bearer  and  guard  consisting  of 
Color  Bearer  William  M.  Lawson,  Sergeants  Pat  Woods,  Theodore 
R.  Martin,  Corporal  John  Q.  Figg,  and  Private  Willie  Mitchell 
moved  four  paces  to  the  front  of  the  line  and  kept  in  their  position 
until  one  after  the  other  was  shot  down.  About  half  way  Willie 
Mitchell  was  wounded,  but  he  declined  to  go  back  and  kept  on. 
About  one  hundred  yards  further  he  was  killed.  Pat  Woods,  Theo- 
dore R.  Martin  and  John  Q.  Figg  were  shot  down  and  the  line 
came  close  to  the  stone  fence.  The  color  bearer  had  his  right  arm 
shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  the  colors  fell  from  his  hand  among  the 
dead  and  dying.  J.  R.  Polak  attempted  to  raise  and  secure  the 
colors,  but  was  also  wounded.  Those  that  were  able  now  fell  back 
and  the  colors  remained  where  they  fell  near  the  angle  of  the  stone 
wall. 

Willie  Mitchell  was  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
member  of  Company  D.,  having  joined  that  company  in  December, 
1862,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  "  Irish  Patriot,"  and  had  just  finished  his  course  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  William  M.  Lawson,  the  color  bearer,  lost 
his  arm  near  the  shoulder,  leaving  only  a  stump,  which  was  hardly 
healed  when  he  reported  for  duty  to  his  regiment.  After  being 
released  from  prison  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  for  gallant  con- 
duct. 

Sergeant  Pat  Woods  was  shot  through  the  body  and  remained  in 
prison  for  some  time.  He  was  a  most  reckless,  daring  Irishman. 
There  were  no  better  men  than  Sergeant  Theodore  R.  Martin  and 
John  Q.  Figg.  Both  of  these  were  severely  wounded.  Sergeant 
John  Q.  Figg  was  afterwards  promoted  to  color  bearer  and  made  a 
splendid  record  for  himself  in  the  battles  that  followed  in  1864  and 
1865  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

In  straggling  groups  the  survivors  of  that  charge  gathered  in 
rear  of  Seminary  Ridge,  near  the  point  from  which  they  set  out  to 
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do  or  die.  It  was  a  sad  sight.  Most  of  them  were  bleeding;  num- 
bers of  them  were  bathing  their  wounds  in  a  little  creek  which  ran 
along  the  valley,  making-  its  clear  water  run  red,  which  others  used 
to  quench  their  burning  thirst.  Some  300  or  400  men  were  there. 
General  George  E.  Pickett  was  mounted,  and  was  talking  to  the 
men  here  and  there.  Only  two  of  the  regiments  had  retained  their 
colors,  one  of  which  was  the  24th  Virginia,  and  the  color  bearer,  a 
tall  mountaineer,  named  Charles  Belcher,  was  waving  it,  crying: 
"General,  let  us  go  at  them  again!"  Just  about  then  General 
James  L.  Kemper  was  carried  into  the  crowd,  and  the  latter  came 
to  a  halt.  Then  General  Lee  was  seen  to  ride  up,  and  we,  as  was 
usual,  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  to  say,  crowded  around  him. 

General  Pickett  broke  out  into  tears,  while  General  Lee  rode  up 
to  him,  and  they  shook  hands.  General  Lee  spoke  to  General 
Pickett  in  a  slow  and  distinct  manner.  Anyone  could  see  that  he, 
too,  felt  the  repulse  and  slaughter  of  the  division,  whose  remains 
he  viewed. 

LEE'S  WORDS. 

Of  the  remarks  made  to  General  Pickett  by  General  Lee,  we 
distinctly  heard  him  say:  "General  Pickett,  your  men  have  done 
all  that  men  could  do;  the  fault  is  entirely  my  own."  These  words 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Just  then,  he  turned  to  General  Kemper  and  remarked:  "Gen- 
eral Kemper,  I  hope  you  are  not  seriously  hurt,  can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?"  General  Kemper  looked  up  and  replied:  "General  Lee, 
you  can  do  nothing  for  me;  I  am  mortally  wounded,  but  see  to  it 
that  full  justice  is  done  my  men  who  made  this  charge."  General 
Lee  said:  "I  will,"  and  rode  off. 

General  Pickett  turned  to  us,  saying:  "You  can  go  back  to  the 
wagons  and  rest  until  you  are  wanted."  The  men  then  left  for 
their  wagon  trains. 

There  was  little  or  no  organization  among  them.  Night  was 
coming  on  and  the  writer  and  several  of  his  company  slept  in  a 
mill,  about  half  way  to  the  wagon  train,  getting  back  with  those  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Old  First  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The 
whole  command  numbered  hardly  thirty  men,  rank  and  file,  and 
Captain  B.  F.  Howard  had  charge  of  the  squad. 

About  10  o'clock  the  drum  beat  to  fall  in,  and,  as  we  took  our 
places  in  rank,  J.  R.  Polak  came  out  with  a  set  of  colors,  which 
he  got  from  an  ordinance  wagon  (the  same  had  been  left  in  our 
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hands  by  Holcomb's  Legion  at  Second  Manassas)  and,  waiving  it, 
though  he  had  his  hand  in  a  sling,  and  his  nose  was  all  bloody  from 
the  charge,  but  we  declined  to  play  color  guard,  and  the  flag  was 
returned  to  the  wagon. 

Then  the  order  from  General  Lee,  constituting  Picketts  division 
the  provost  guard  for  the  army  was  read,  and  was  but  little  relished 
by  the  men,  most  of  them  considering  it  as  almost  a  disgrace  to  act 
as  provost  guard;  however,  orders  must  be  obeyed,  and,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  waiting,  we  were  marched  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  and  the  Federal  prisoners  filed  in  between  us,  and  Pickett's 
division  saw  them  safely  turned  over  to  Imboden's  command  on  the 
9th.  At  the  Potomac  river,  on  the  loth,  the  ist,  3rd  and  24th  Vir- 
ginia regiments  reached  again  the  green  fields  of  Virginia. 

The  ist  Virginia  Infantry  numbered  about  175,  rank  and  file,  at 
Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863. 

THOSE    PRESENT. 

The  officers  present,  as  far  as  can  be  remembered,  were:  Lewis 

B.  Williams,   Colonel;  Frank    H.   Langley,  Major;  Company   B— 
Captain  T.  Herbert  Davis,  Lieutenant  Logan  S.  Robins,  Lieuten- 
ant J.  A.  Payne  and  about  twenty-five  men;  Company  C — Captain 
James  Hallihan,  Lieutenant  John  E.  Dooley  and  about  twenty  men; 
Company  D — Captain  George  F.  Norton,  Lieutenants  E.  P.  Reeve, 
W.  H.  Keiningham,  Adolphus  Blair  and  about  forty  men;  Company 
G — Captain    Eldridge    Morris,   Lieutenants   W.  T.  Woody,  L.  R. 
Shell  and  about  thirty  men;  Company  H — Captain  A.  J.  Watkins, 
Lieutenants    E.  W.  Martin,  P.    C.  Cabell   and    about    thirty    men; 
Company  I — Captain  B.  F.  Howard,  Lieutenants  W.  A.  Caho,  H. 

C.  Ballow  and  about  twenty-five  men. 

As  far  as  we  could  we  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  which  is,  however,  not  complete,  as  many  recruits  had 
been  recently  added  to  the  regiment,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossi- 
ble to  give  all  the  names  in  the  long  list  of  casualties.  This  refers 
especially  to  Company  C,  which  was  at  that  time  mostly  filled  up 
with  recruits. 

OFFICERS    KILLED    AND    DIED    FROM    WOUNDS. 

Colonel  Lewis  B.  Williams,  Captain  James  Hallihan,  Company 
C;  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Caho,  Company  I. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS    AND    PRIVATES. 

Company  B — Kendall  Franklin;  Company  C — James  Thomas; 
Company  D— D.  S.  Edwards,  Willie  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Freeman,  M. 
J.  Wingfield;  Company  G — W.  F.  Miller;  Company  L — Corporal 
L.  O.  Ellett,  E.  J.  Griffin,  Edward  Taliaferro,  H.  McLaughlin; 
Company  H — Sergeant  C.  P.  Hansford,  Corporal  Richard  Chad- 
dick.  W.  J.  Vaughan,  Flowers,  Nuckols,  St.  Clair,  John  Paine,  M. 
Brestrahan,  W.  S.  Waddill.— Total,  twenty-three.  • 

WOUNDED — Those  marked  *  were  left  in  enemy's  hands  :     Field 
and   Staff— Major  F.    H.    Langley,    Sergeant- Major  J.    R.    Polak, 
Color-Sergeant  William  Lawson.*     Company  B — Captain  T.  Her- 
bert Davis,*  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Payne,  Corporal  W.  J.  Carter,*  Cor- 
poral John  Q.  Figg,*  Privates  George  R.  Heath,*  James  Stagg,* 
Joseph  Daniel,*  H.  L.  Specard,  R.  H.  Street,  W.  J.  Mallory;  pris- 
oner, E.  Goetze.     Company  C — Lieutenant  John  E.  Dooley,  Ser- 
geant Pat  Woods.*     Company  D — Captain  G.  F.  Norton,  Lieuten- 
ant E.  P.  Reeve,  Lieutenant  William  H.  Keiningham,*  Lieutenant 
A.  Blair,  Sergeant  J.  M.  Finn,*  Corporal  G.  E.  Craig,  Corporal  C. 
T.  Loehr,    Privates  James  B.  Angle,  William  J.  Armstrong,   }.  F. 
Wheely,    George  W.    Johnson,*  Joseph   C.    Keiningham,*   T.   S. 
Morton,*  E.    Priddy,*  L.   R.   Wingfield,*  S.  L.  Wingfield,  C.  M. 
Sublett;  prisoners,    Sergeant  J.  H.   Kepler,  Private  N.  W.  Bowe. 
Company  G — Captain  E.  Morris,    Lieutenant  W.  T.  Woody,  Ser- 
geant Thomas  W.  Hay,*  Corporal  John  .Allen,  Sergeant  Thomas 
H.  Durham,*   Privates  James  Farrar,  H.    C.    Fergusson,*  C.  W. 
Gentry,  B.  H.  Hord,  W.  T.  Kendrick,  C.  A.  Redford,  T.  S.  Rog- 
ers, A.  Jeff  Vaughan,  Robert  R.  Walthall,  William  H.  Martin,  Ser- 
geant William  H.  Dean;  prisoners,  Sergeant  George  W.  Ball,  Pri- 
vates J.  Rosser  Atkisson,  B.  F.  Ashby  and  A.  Haskins.     Company 
H— Captain  A.  J.  Watkins,  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Martin,  P.  C.  Cabell, 
Sergeant  T.  R.    Martin,   Corporal   R.  N.  Dunn,   W.    H.   Duerson, 
Privates  W.  B.   Mosby,*  J.    H.   Daniel,   W.    N.    Anderson,*  Sol. 
Banks,*  R.  E.   Dignun,*  F.   Faison,*  E.  Fizer,*  W.  R.    Kilby,* 
Thomas  Maring,  J.  J.  Sinnott,  S.   Smith,  W.  C.   Hite;*  prisoners, 
Privates  Mat.  Lloyd  and   Robert   Lloyd.     Company    I— Sergeant 
W.  F.  Terry,  Corporal  C.  L.  Parker,*  Corporal  J.  T.  Ayres,* Cor- 
poral T.  E.  Traylor,  Privates  R.   O.  Meredith,*  G.  W.  Shumaker,* 
S.  S.  Neal,*  C.  A.  Wilkes*  and  C.  H.  Chappell,*  Sergeants  John 
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T.  Crew,  E.  C.  Goodson,  and  W.  T.  White,  and  Privates  S. 
Clarke  and  W.  C.  Taliaferro. 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds,  twenty-three;  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, eighty-seven;  prisoners  and  wounded  left  with  enemy,  marked 
*  forty  seven. 

From  all  information  obtainable  it  may  be  stated  that  the  First 
Virginia  Regiment  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  not  less 
than  125  men  out  of  about  160  that  went  into  the  charge. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Pickett's  men  could  have  gone  into  battle  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, when  they  reached  Gettysburg.  They  were  in  fine  condition. 
The  march  from  Chambersburg  did  not  fatigue  them  at  all.  Any- 
one who  will  visit  Gettysburg  battlefield  will  see  the  truth  of  these 
views.  The  writer  calls  to  memory  that  just  before  the  artillery 
opened  he  filled  his  canteen  from  a  well  -near  which  one  of  our  bat- 
teries was  posted.  In  talking-  with  the  men  of  the  contemplated 
charge,  and,  having  the  position  pointed  out  to  him,  he  remarked 
on  his  return  to  the  line,  ' '  He  would  not  give  twenty-five  cents  for 
his  life  if  the  charge  was  made." 

He  further  recalls  that  one  of  the  comrades,  M.  J.  Wingfield, 
called  "Monk,"  turned  to  him  when  about  half  way  across  the 
field,  saying,  "Where  are  our  reinforcements?"  On  looking 
around  nothing  was  in  sight,  except  the  three  brigades  of  Pickett 
about  300  yards  in  rear  of  our  skirmish  line  and  now  subject  to  a 
storm  of  shells,  tearing  great  gaps  into  the  lines.  The  writer  then 
replied,  "  Monk,  I  don't  see  any,"  on  which  he  replied,  "We  are 
going  to  be  whipped,  see  if  we  don't."  Alas,  for  the  poor  fellow, 
these  were  his  last  words,  for  a  bullet  ended  his  life  only  a  few  min- 
utes afterward. 

The  story  here  told  is  but  a  record  of  the  excellence  of  all  of  the 
fifteen  regiments  of  Pickett's  division  that  charged  on  that  historic 
day. 
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JOSEPH  WHEELER. 


His  Rank  by  Commission  in  the  C.  S.  Army — Major- 

General. 


INTERESTING  INCIDENTS  IN  THE   JOURNEY  SOUTHWARD  OF 
PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 

[The  following  communication  from  an  esteemed  supporter  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  and  a  gallant  follower  oi  Wade 
Hampton,  is  of  interest  incidentally,  apart  from  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence it  presents  of  the  permanent  rank  in  the  Confederate  States 
Army  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler.  It  is  but  just  to  the  valiant 
warrior  to  state  that  he  has  made  no  claim  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  by  commission,  and  that  there  has  been  published  such 
disclaim. 

Inadvertently  the  subscriber  reprinted  in  the  last  volume  (31)  of 
the  Papers •,  pp.  189-192,  a  statement  from  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
D.  D.,  in  the  issue  of  the  Times- Dispatch  of  January  12,  1904,  in 
which  among  the  commissioned  Lieutenant-Generals  is  that  (the 
2Oth)  of  Joseph  Wheeler.  There  has  been  rank  ascribed  to  other 
officers  of  the  C.  S.  Army  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  actual 
commission,  but  the  editor  should  not  be  held  even  for  implication 
on  mooted  points,  nor  should  he  be  supposed  to  guarantee  cor- 
rectness of  any  statement  save  such  as  he  may  be  assured  of  by 
individual  cognizance.  He  has  charity  for  the  foibles  of  all  men, 
cherishes  malice  toward  none,  and  abhors  controversy — oftenest 
idle. 

R.  A.  BROCK,  Sec.  So.  His.  Society.'} 

[Copy.] 

"  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  April  2,  1904. 
"Rev.  Dr.  J.    William  Jones  : 

"My  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  recall  thyself  to  your  recollection. 

"  I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  our  meetings  in  the  past.     I 

observe,  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Southern  Historical 

Society  Papers  a  letter  from  you,    in  which  it  is  stated  that  Gen. 

Joseph  Wheeler  was  a  Lieutenant-General,  C.  S.  A.     I  think  that 
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you  will  find  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  highest  rank  attained 
by  Gen.  Wheeler  was  that  of  Major- General.  You  will  find  all  of 
Wheeler's  orders  and  dispatches  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  signed 
"Major-General."  You  will  observe,  too,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  commissioned  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  as  there 
was  after  that  no  so  session  of  the  C.  S.  Senate  to  confirm  an  ap- 
pointment. 

"  In  the  list  of  West  Point  graduates  who  became  officers  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  columns  of  the  Rich- 
mond Dispatch  (issues  of  March  30,  Aoril  6,  27,  and  May  12,  1902) 
Wheeler  is  set  down  as  '  Lieutenant-General.' 

"  As  this  is  stated  to  have  been  supervised  by  Capt.  W.  Gordon 
McCabe,  I  wrote  to  him  calling  his  attention  to  this.  He  replied 
that  he  had  known  that  Wheeler  was  not  a  Lieut. -General,  as  he 
had  conclusive  proof  of  this,  and  had  furnished  his  name  for  the 
West  Point  list  as  'Major-General.'  This  seems  definitely  to 
settle  the  point,  but  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  told  me  that  in  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  President  Davis  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  latter 
was  arranging  for  his  escape  southward,  he  offered  the  President  an 
excort  of  5,000  mounted  volunteers,  which  he  guaranteed  to  raise 
at  once. 

"  Mr.  Davis,  however,  declined  this  offer  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  force  would  attract  too  much  attention,  and  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently mobile  for  his  purposes. 

"Gen.  Hampton  then  suggested  that  with  a  small  escort  the  Pres- 
ident should  take  Gen.  Wheeler  to  accompany  him,  as  the  latter 
would  be  useful,  being  well-known  in  much  of  the  country  through 
which  the  party  would  probably  have  to  pass,  and  that  he  (the 
President)  should  confer  on  Wheeler  the  title  of  Lieut. -General,  in 
order  to  increase  his  prestige  and  influence  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  the  President  pos- 
itively refused  to  accede  to. 

"  This,  alone,  would  prove  that  Wheeler  was  not  at  that  time  a 
Lieutenant-General,  and  he  could  not  possibly  afterward  have  be- 
come one. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  EDWARD  L.  WELLS." 
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[From  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1904,  pp.  141-2.] 

VIRGINIA'S    CONTRIBUTION   TO    CONFEDERATE 
STATES  ARMY. 


The  following  documents  are  found  in  the  Virginia  State  Library. 
As  the  war  continued  eighteen  months  longer,  the  contribution  of 
Virginia  was  much  in  excess  of  the  figures  given  by  Governor 
Letcher.  The  total  number  of  troops  up  to  October,  1863,  was 
about  133,000  men. 

[It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  often  desperate  straits  of  the  Confed- 
erate government,  by  raid  and  the  imminent  menace  of  occupation 
of  important  points,  the  service  of  every  male  had  in  many  instances 
to  be  availed  of,  even  the  maimed  and  the  invalid  had  to  hasten  to 
the  front — robbing,  as  has  been  quite  truthfully  stated — "  the  cradle 
and  the  grave."  Whilst  veritable  rosters  may  not  be  cited,  the 
contribution  of  Virginia  to  the  Confederate  States  Army,  first  and 
last,  must  have  been  at  least  150,000.  I  would  urge  upon  everf 
true  and  self-respectful  Virginian  his  palpable  duty  in  helping,  as 
he  may,  by  the  loan  for  copying,  of  muster  rolls  in  his  possession  to 
Major  Robert  W.  Hunter,  "Secretary  of  Virginia  Military  Re- 
cords," Richmond,  Va.,  so  that  as  accurate  a  statement  as  may  be 
attained,  be  presented,  of  the  aid  and  sublime  sacrifices  made  by 
our  grand  old  Commonwealth  and  her  devoted  people  to  the  sacred 
Cause  of  Right. — ED.] 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  October  yth,  1862. 

Gentleman  of  the  House  of  Delegates: 

In  response  to  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  accompanying  report  from 
Adjutant-General  Cooper,  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
General  Dimmock,  of  the  Ordnance  Degartment  of  Virginia. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  conscripts 
have  passed  through  the  camp  of  instruction  in  charge  of  Col. 
[John  C]  Shields. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  LETCHER. 
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[Endorsed.]  Governor's  Message,  stating  number  of  men  and 
arms  furnished  C.  States  during  the  present  war,  Oct.  8,  1863. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  troops  furnished  the  Confederate 
States  by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  taken  from  the  first  rolls  on  file 
in  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General's  Office  : 

64  Reg'ts  Infantry,  .....  52,496 

20  Reg'ts  Cavalry,  .  .  .  .  .14,175 

2  Reg'ts  Artillery,  .....  i,779 

28  Battalions  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery,  .  .  11,717 

9  Battalions  Artillery,  Army  No.  Va.,  .  .  .  4,500 

214  Unattached  Cos.  Artillery,  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  .  18,248 

Total  number  of  men,  ....     102,915 

Of  the  sixty-four  Infantry  Regiments,  only  sixty-one  have  rolls 
on  file  in  this  office,  and  only  nineteen  Cavalry  Regiments.  The 
rolls  are  very  defective  in  all  arms  of  the  service.  The  above  state- 
ment does  not  embrace  the  recruits  or  conscripts  furnished  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  of  which  we  have  no  returns. 

S.  COOPER,  At.  and  I.  Gen. 
To.  Col.  S.  B.  French,  A.  D.  C,  &c. 

HEADQUARTERS  VA.  ORD.  DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND,  October  6,  1863. 

Win.  H.  Richardson^  Adg1 1  Gen.  : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  Legislature,  through  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
follows : 

Arms  issued  between  Oct.  i,  1859,  and  Oct.  i,  1863. 

Common  pieces,       ......  390 

Muskets,       .......  103,840 

Rifles,           .......  6,428 

Carbines,      .......  795 

Musketoons,             ......  446 

Pistols,          .......  4,438 

Sabres,         .......  7,863 
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Remaining  on  hand  in  the  Virginia  Armory  on  the  ist  October,  1863. 

Brass  6-pounder  cannon  (unmounted),         ...  5 

Brass  i2-pounder  Howitzers  (not  mounted),             .             .  i 

Brass,  mounted,  mountain  howitzers,            •             •             •  3 

Iron,  1 2-pounder  cannon  (mounted),              ...  8 

Iron,  6-pounder  cannon  (mounted),               ...  26 

Iron,  4-pounder  cannon  (mounted),               .             .             ,  13 

Iron,  6-pounder  cannon  (without  limbers),                .             .  5 

Iron,  4-pounder  rifle  cannon  (without  limbers),        .             .  i 
Iron,  6-pounder  cannon  (not  mounted),        .             .             .12 

Iron,  4-pounder  rifle  cannon  (not  mounted),              .             .  4 

Williams'  guns,          ......  10 

Caissons,  6-pounder,               .....  8 

Muskets,  alt.,  fire  (in  good  order),  ....  1,735 

Muskets,  Springfied,              .....  300 

Read's  rifles  (cavalry),          .             .             .             ..            .  400 

Rifles,             .                            .....  220 

Rifles  (Austrian),       ......  200 

Rifles  (Miss.),             .             .             .             .  20 

Carbines  (cavalry),    .  .  .  .  .  .103 

Sabres  (cavalry),        ......  225 

Muskets  (being  repaired),     .....  4,000 

Muskets  (without  bayonets),  .  .  .  .1,100 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

CH'S  DIMMOCK, 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.,  Chief  of  Ord.  of  Virginia. 

[Endorsed.]     Charles  Dimmock,  Brig.   Gen.  and  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, Report  of  army  issued  and  now  in  hand. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  January  8, 1905.] 

RELATIVE  NUMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
AND  CONFEDERATE  STATES  ARMIES. 

Cazenove  G.  Lee's  Figures  Denied  by  Papers  at  the  North. 


WITH  HIS  REPLY. 

One  of  the  most  important  historical  facts  in  "  the  great  struggle 
we  made  for  constitutional  freedom  "  (as  General  Lee  always  desig- 
nated the  war)  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  "overwhelming  num- 
bers and  resources  "  against  which  the  Confederates  fought. 

The  disparity  of  numbers  has  been  frequently  brought  out,  but 
never  more  clearly  than  by  Mr.  Cazenove  G.  Lee,  of  Washington, 
in  the  following  table,  which  was  published  originally  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun. 

Mr.  Lee's  figures  show  that  the  total  enlistments  in  the  Northern 
army  were  2,778,304,  as  against  600,000  in  the  Confederate  army. 
The  foreigners  and  negroes  in  the  Northern  army  aggregated  680,- 
917  or  80,917  more  than  the  total  strength  of  the  Confederate 
army.  There  were  316,424  men  of  Southern  birth  in  the  Northern 
army.  Mr.  Lee's  figures  are  as  follows  : 

NORTHERN   ARMY. 

Whites  from  the  North, 2,272,333 

Whites  from  the  South,         .         .         .         .         .         .  316,424 

Negroes, 186,017 

Indians, .         .  3.53° 

Total,  .      2,778,304 

Southern  army,    ........         600,000 


North's  numerical  superiority, 2,178,304 

In  the  Northern  army  there  were  : 

Germans,     .........  176,800 

Irish,            .         .                                                                 .  144,200 

British  Americans,        .                            ....  53,500 

English, 45,500 
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Other  nationalities, 
Negroes,      . 

Total,         . 
Total  of  Southern  soldiers, 

Southern  men  in  Northern  army, 

Foreigners,  . 

Negroes, 

Total, 


74,900 
186,017 


680,917 
600,000 


316,424 
494,900 
186,017 

997,341 


ARMIES    AT   THE   WAR'S    END. 

Aggregate  Federal  army  May  i,  1865, 
Aggregate  Confederate  army  May,  1865,     . 


No.  in  Battle. 

Seven  days'  fight, 

Antietam, 

Chancellorsville, 

Fredericksburg, 

Gettysburg, 

Chickamauga, 

Wilderness, 


Confederates. 

80,835 
35,255 
57,212 
78,110 
62,000 
44,000 
63,987 


Federal  prisoners  in  Confederate  prisons, 
Confederate  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons, 
Confederates  died  in  Federal  prisons,     . 
Federals  died  in  Confederate  prisons,     . 


1,000,516 

133,433 

Federals. 

H5,249 
87,164 

131,661 

110,000 
95,000 
65,000 

141,160 

270,000 

220,000 
26,436 
22,570 


These  figures  were  violently  assailed  in  the  Northern  press,  for 
our  friends  in  that  latitude  have  tried  by  every  means  that  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  disprove  the  claim  of  these  Confederates  that  they 
fought  against  immense  odds,  but  Mr.  Lee  has  come  back  in  a  calm, 
dignified,  and  perfectly  conclusive  reply,  in  which  he  shows  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  he  gave  in  his  original  statement. 

This  reply,  which  is  given  below,  should  be  widely  published  and 
preserved  as  a  conclusive  statement  of  relative  numbers  engaged  in 
the  great  war  between  the  States. 

J.  WM.  JONES. 

Richmond,    Va.,  December  27,  1904. 
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MR.    LEE'S    REPLY   TO    HIS    CRITICS. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Several  months  ago  you  published  some  Civil 
war  statistics  prepared  by  me.  These  have  been  widely  republished 
and  much  criticised.  Will  you  kindly  publish  my  authorities  for 
these  figures  ? 

Tfre  statement  most  objected  to  is  the  totol  number  of  enlistments 
in  the  Confederate  army  ;  that  is,  600,000  men. 

The  New  York  Tribune  never,  to  my  knowledge,  said  anything 
kind  or  generous  about  the  South,  and,  therefore,  what  it  says  in 
support  of  that  section  may  be  received  as  authentic.  Its  Wash- 
ington correspondent  in  the  issue  of  June  26,  1867,  page  i,  says  : 
"  Among  the  documents  which  fell  into  our  hands  at  the  downfall 
of  the  Confederacy  are  the  returns,  very  nearly  complete,  of  the 
Confederate  armies  from  their  organization  in  the  summer  of  1861 
down  to  the  spring  of  1865.  These  returns  have  been  carefully 
analyzed,  and  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  the  returns  in  every  depart- 
ment and  for  almost  every  month  from  these  official  sources.  We 
judge  in  all  600,000  different  men  were  in  the  Confederate  ranks 
during  the  war.  Of  those  we  do  not  believe  one-half  are  alive  this 
day.  Of  the  300,000  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  yet  alive  no  man 
can  say  what  proportion  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled  by  wounds 
or  disease." 

General  J.  A.  Early,  in  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol- 
ume II,  page  20,  says-  "  This  estimate  is  very  nearly  correct,"  and 
there  was  no  better  authority  in  the  South  than  General  Early. 
The  American  Cyclopedia  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1875),  of  which 
Charles  A.  Dana,  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  editor,  in 
Volume  V,  page  232,  says: 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Confederate  army,  General  S. 
Cooper,  in  a  statement  made  since  the  close  of  hostilities,  estimates 
the  entire  available  Confederate  forces  capable  of  active  service  in 
the  field  at  600,000.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  400,000  were 
enrolled  at  any  one  time,  and  the  Confederate  States  never  had  in 
the  field  at  once  more  than  200,000  men." 

The  letter  of  General  Cooper  relating  to  this  subject  is  published 
in  Volume  VII,  page  287,  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fox  of  the  United  States  army,  in  Losses  in 
Civil  War,  says: 
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"The  aggregate  enrollment  of  the  Confederate  armies  during 
the  war,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  numbered  over  600,000 
effective  men,  of  whom  not  over  400,000  were  enrolled  at  one 
time." 

This  author  also  gives  to  the  "  eleven  States  of  the  Confederacy 
a  military  population  in  1860  of  1,064,193,  with  which  to  confront 
4,559,872  of  the  same  class  in  the  North."  Of  this  600,000  were 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  86,000  in  the  Union,  while  the  Con- 
federate States  received  19,000  from  the  border  States,  making 
677,009  in  both  armies  out  of  the  1,044,193  men  of  the  age  of  ser- 
vice in  the  South,  and  leaving  387,184  for  other  duties,  such  as 
State  government  officials,  Confederate  government  officials,  railroad 
employes,  ordnance  and  other  manufacturers  and  skulkers  and  in- 
valids. It  is  a  historical  fact  that  many  of  the  centers  of  population 
in  the  South  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  army.  Thus, 
in  Virginia,  Alexandria  was  occupied  the  day  after  secession,  Nor- 
folk and  Wheeling  soon  after,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  by  the  time  the  Confederate  conscription 
act  went  into  force  many  large  cities  were  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  circle  gradually  contracted  until  the  end; 
therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  conscription  act  was  never  en- 
forced in  half  of  the  territory,  and  that  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  Confederate  States.  In  the  town  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  in- 
stance, five  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  artillery  were  organ- 
ized in  1 86 r.  Alexandria's  quota  should  not  have  been  less  than 
1,000,  according  to  the  established  rule,  but  these  companies  num- 
bered less  than  500  men,  most  of  them  young  men  from  18  to  25, 
and  after  the  occupation  by  the  Union  soldiers  very  few  reached  the 
Confederate  ranks.  Of  those  who  remained  at  home,  many  from 
necessity,  having  no  other  means  of  livelihood,  served  the  Federal 
army  in  various  capacities,  such  as  teamsters,  drovers  and  laborers, 
and  these  are  not  estimated  among  those  who  enlisted  in  that  army. 
These  conditions  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  the  estimates  made  by  Northern  authorities  from  the  popu- 
lation of  the  South  are  not  reliable,  and  that  given  by  the  authori- 
ties who  were  best  able  to  judge  must  be  received. 

While  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  we  fought  as  a  whole  about  five 
men  to  our  one,  and  that  it  took  four  years  to  conquer  us,  and 
while  the  Northern  men  were  better  equipped,  better  armed,  better 
clothed  and  fed,  still  it  does  not  prove  they  were  less  brave,  for 
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they  came  from  the  same  race  of  people;  but  it  does  prove  they 
were  without  a  cause  and  without  leaders.  A  great  leader  will  in- 
cite men  to  brave  actions  even  in  a  bad  cause,  but  a  noble  cause 
will  incite  them  to  brave  action  without  a  leader.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  the  North  that  they  fought  for  the  Union,  and 
some  think  so  even  now,  but  the  truth  is,  if  the  Northern  leaders 
had  loved  the  Union  as  devotedly  as  did  Davis,  Stephens,  Lee  and 
the  Johnstons  war  would  have  been  impossible.  What  the  North 
did  fight  for  was  a  fanatical  frenzy  on  the  part  of  its  leaders  to  free 
the  negroes,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  men  felt  no  interest,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  politicians  and  contractors  to  feather  their  nests. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  South  could  not  be  better 
stated  than  in  General  Order  No.  16,  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, which  says: 

"  Let  every  soldier  remember  that  on  his  courage  and  fidelity 
depends  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
the  honor  of  his  people  and  the  security  of  his  home." 

Could  they  fight  for  a  better  cause,  and  has  not  such  a  cause  made 
men  superhumanly  brave  in  all  ages  ? 

Did  the  North  produce  in  their  respective  sphere  men  of  such 
extraordinary  military  genius  as  Lee,  Jackson,  A.  S.  Johnston, 
Stuart,  Forest  and  Mosby  ?  No  intelligent,  candid,  Northern  man 
of  to-day  claims  that  it  did.  When  I  look  at  the  snap  judgments 
on  posterity,  statues  to  Northern  generals  (though  most  of  them 
are  Southern  men)  in  Washington,  I  wonder  how  posterity  will 
treat  these  outrages  on  justice.  They  will  not  find  an  impartial, 
competent  military  historian  that  will  give  to  one  of  them,  except, 
perhaps,  McClellan,  one  particle  of  military  genius.  These,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  the  true  reasons  for  the  long-delayed  success  of  the 
Northern  armies,  notwithstanding  their  overpowering  numbers  and 
resources. 

CAZENOVE  G.  LEE. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 


SURRENDERED  AT  APPOMATTOX  C.  H.,  APRIL  9th,  1865. 
Contributed  by  Colonel  T.  M.  R.  TALCOTT. 


The  Engineer  Troops  attached  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
under  the  Command  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  comprised  the  ist 
Regiment  of  10  companies,  and  two  companies,  "G"  and  <4H," 
of  the  2nd  Regiment. 

Company  "  K,"  of  the  ist  Regiment,  was  on  detached  service 
with  pontoon  trains  at  Staunton  river,  and  was  therefore  not  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox. 

The  officers  and  men  who  were  surrendered  at  Appomattox  were 
as  follows  : 

Field  and  Staff. 

T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  Colonel  Commanding;  Wm.  W.  Blackford, 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  Peyton  Randolph,  Major;  Russell  Murdoch, 
Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S. ;  Jno.  S.  Conrad,  Assistant  Surgeon;  C.  W. 
Trueheart,  Assistant  Surgeon;  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  Captain  and  A.  C. 
S. ;  George  N.  Eakin,  Captain  and  A.  Q.  M. ;  Chapman  Maupin, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Company  F,  and  Acting  Adjutant;  J.  D.  Harris, 
Second  Lieutenant,  P.  A.  C.  S. 

Non-  Commissioned  Staff. 

Jas.  P.  Cowardin,  Sergeant-Major;  Gervas  Storrs,  Hospital  Stew- 
ard; R.  F.  Hyde,  Q.  M.  Sergeant;  R.  A.  Jones,  employee  in 
Engineer  Dept. 

FIRST    REGIMENT. 

Company  "A." 

J.  J.  Conway,  Captain. 

C.  E.  Young,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Chas.  Minor,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants— S.  D.  Rumbough,  R.  A.  Wright,  Chas.  H.  Small, 
Wm.  S.  Young,  R.  B.  Wilson,  Geo.  W.  Hardy,  Wm.  B. 
Wootton. 
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Corporals — Reuben  N.  Thomas,  J.  R.  Wingfield,  Paul  J.  C. 
Jones,  R.  W.  Brightwell. 

Privates — James  R.  Anderson,  E.  J.  Brevvton,  S.  H.  Bledsoe,  J. 
W.  Carver,  G.  W.  Holden,  Joseph  Hedgepeth,  E.  Joyner,  Jr., 
Elkana  Lakey,  Monroe  Love,  Thos.  D.  Neal,  Wm.  T.  Norford, 
Rufus  Rainy,  H.  F.  Tinder,  J.  J.  Vaughan,  D.  H.  Willard,  M. 
Warren. 

NOTE. — Sergeant  P.  C.  McPhail,  detached  and  paroled  in  Char- 
lotte county. 

Company  "B" 

John  M.  Baldwin,  Captain. 

Chas.  W.  Babbitt,  First  Lieutenant. 

Jno.  M.  Hood,  Second  Lieutenant. 

F.  R.  Smith,  Orderly  Sergeant. 

W.  L.  Slater,  Sergeant. 

Nolan  Stone,  Corporal. 

Privates— B.  J.  Barnett,  J.  W.  Callahan,  John  Coffey,  T.  A. 
Douglass,  A.  N.  Deacon,  J.  Edwards,  A.  Griffith,  J.  M.  Hambright, 
R.  A.  Hockaday,  W.  C.  Ivey,  F.  W.  Lindsey,  W.  C.  Martin, 
Martin  Mallory,  Wm.  Shearer,  D.  Thompson,  W.  S.  Varner,  J. 
A.  Williams,  J.  L.  Watson. 

Company  "  C." 

H.  H.  Harris,  First  Lieutenant. 

W.  R.  Abbott,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — R.  J.  Hatcher,  James  S.  Slaughter,  James  Meighan, 
George  E.  Pegram,  H.  B.  Gwinn,  James  Cooper,  Mark  Wilkinson. 

Corporal — J.  L.  Guinn. 

Privates— John  D.  Bradley,  George  Caldwell,  J.  M.  Duke,  J.  M. 
Harvey,  William  Hellen,  J.  A.  Hillingsworth,  R.  O.  Maddox,  J. 
M.  Morris,  Robert  McEwen,  Isham  Walker,  Taylor  Walker,  Frank- 
lin Sherrill. 

Company  "  D" 

H.  C.  Derrick,  Captain. 

J.  M.  Beckham,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants— R.  A.  Boyd,  W.  H.  Jordan,  H.  C.  Beckham. 

Corporal — C.  E.  Scherer. 

Privates— John  Crowder,  W.  R.  Grant,  J.  S.  Rush. 

Musician — Charles  Tate. 
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NOTE. — R.  M.  Sully,  first  lieutenant,  detached  and  paroled  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Company  "E." 

P.  G.  Scott,  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — H.  A.  Burgoyne,  J.  F.  Gilham,  W.  C.  Dimmock. 

Corporal — W.  Bradley. 

Privates— J.  W.  Bennett,  H.  D.  Butler,  T.  J.  Cheshire,  J.  R. 
Driscoll,  W.  F.  Fox,  Augustus  Holman,  M.  Gilday,  M.  Kinnard, 
R.  B.  Livingston,  O.  B.  Knight,  R.  T.  Putnam,  C.  R.  Perkins,  W. 
J.  Slaughter,  G.  A.  J.  Sims,  G.  F.  Wells,  J.  P.  Labby. 

Company  "F." 

W.  G.  Williamson,  Captain. 

E.  N.  Wise,  First  Lieutenant. 

Wm.  W.  Dallam,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — H.  C.  Briggs,  Isaac  W.  Hallam,J.  Pendleton  Rogers, 
Joseph  T.  Skillman. 

Corporals — Samuel  T.  Hopper,  Henry  A.  Foote,  C.  B.  Somer- 
ville. 

Musician — Julien  K.  Morrison. 

Privates— Y.  M.  Bayne,  S.  P.  A.  Berryhill,  H.  W.  Baughn,  A. 
J.  Bost,  William  D.  Bridges,  Richard  Champion,  Pleasant  Dalton, 
O.  T.  Edwards,  David  Green,  A.  M.  Hoffman,  J.  B.  Henry,  R. 
Joyce,  D.  Joyce,  J.  P.  Kendrick,  Julius  Knox,  Volney  Lennon,  L. 
J.  Matthews,  J.  R.  Matthews,  C.  H.  McCoy,  P.  H.  McCraw,  C.  H. 
Myers.  Samuel  Rankin,  D.  Rice,  J.  Richardson,  S.  W.  Richardson, 
Z.  P.  Sneed,  J.  B.  Spurlin,  G.  W.  Steele,  Joseph  W.  Shearin,  Z. 
L.  Wall,  J.  T.  Wall,  W.  B.  Worlledge,  W.  A.  Winkler,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  N.  Kelly. 

Company  "6V 

Wm.  R.  Johnson,  Captain. 

Wm.  A.  Gordon,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants— R.  B.  Richardson,  S.  H.  Tinsley,  R.  C.  Vandegrift, 
C.  P.  Allen,  A.  J.  Silling,  J.  C.  Trout,  J.  C.  Hanes. 

Corporals— M.  C.  Metts,  H.  J.  Johns,  L.  A.  Guy. 

Privates— W.  S.  Amos,  John  P.  Bradley,  J.  E.  Foster,  James 
Foster,  Marshall  Gross,  B.  Newman,  Wm.  Pollard,  J.  G.  Seay,  H. 
J.  Vaughan,  Geo.  R.  Williams,  Jas.  Barker,  Jas.  C.  Britt,  Robt.  C. 
English,  Jas.  C.  Garrett,  Wm.  R.  Hopkins,  John  D.  Malone,  Jas. 
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N.  Marshall,  A.  P.  Meadows,  L.  T.  Meador,  John  Sheppard,  Mica- 
jah  Stone,  J.  A.  Walder,  Wm.  H.  Wicks. 

Company  "//." 

John  Bradford,  Captain. 

Thomas  J.  Moncure,  First  Lieutenant. 

R.  W.  Peatross,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — James  W.  Holt,  R.  M.  DuBose. 

Privates— William  Wright,  W.  H.  Haynes,  J.  B.  W.  Hall,  A. 
K.  Jenkins,  Lloyd  P.  Weeks,  A.  Y.  Carroll,  Thomas  A.  Blakey, 
Joshua  Lindsay. 

Company  "/" 

S.  Howell  Brown,  First  Lieutenant. 

P.  Gay  Scott,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — John  Thomas  Gibson,  D.  Averett,  William  deLacy, 
J.  C.  Harris,  W.  C.  Powell. 

Corporals— S,  P.  Dalton,  B.  H.  Brightwell. 

Privates— William  M.  Arnold,  H.  H.  Bentley,  Jacob  Boone,  M. 
L.  Brightwell,  I.  X.  Gauntt,  J.  W.  N.  Johnston,  William  Knight, 
J.  H.  Lecroy,  J.  W.  Messer,  William  Perry,  J.  E.  Wilkins. 

Company  "K." 

Corporal— A.  B.  Ellis. 

Privates — Edward  Owens,  Levi  Watts,  W.  T.  Armistead. 


SECOND    REGIMENT. 

Company  "  G" 

B.  M.  Harrod,  Captain. 

J.  E.  Roller,  First  Lieutenant. 

F.  Harris,  Second   Lieutenant. 

Sergeants— J.  B.  Mullinix,  T.  S.  Kitchens,  D.  T.  Williams. 

Corporals — H.  B.  Fortescue,  James  Mabe,  J.  J.  Medcalf. 

Privates— W.  Baxley,  J.  S.  Brady,  Daniel  Butler,  Thomas  Case, 
N.  D  Cooper,  W.  M.  Cross,  W.  H.  Gillikin,  J.  W.  Harper,  John 
Heckle,  Stanley  Leggett,  H.  J.  Lee,  M.  A.  McDougald,  Benj.  J. 
Morris,  D.  W.  Payne,  Reuben  Popham,  W.  W.  Sessoms,  James 
B.  Stanley,  J.  W.  Stansell,  W.  Sutton,  J.  Swinson,  A.  Bryan 
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Company   "//." 

John  Howard,  Captain. 

W.  Puick  Welch,  First  Lieutenant. 

C.  N.  B.  Minor,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Sergeants — Jno.  H.  Vardaman,  James  M.  Duncan,  K.  C.  Allen, 
O.  A.  Craven. 

Corporals — Wiley  V.  Pruitt,  Jno.  C.  Jones,  Trios.  Allison,  Thos. 
D.  Burns. 

Privates— Darling  Baker,  B.  E.  Blackman,  Jno.  C.  Boyle,  Angus 
M.  Campbell,  H.  G.  Danner,  Wm.  S.  Dupree,  Jno.  C.  Foster, 
Jno.  M.  Fincher,  David  Hammock,  T.  N.  Knowles,  P.  B.  Law- 
rence, Wm.  J.  Lial,  Alfred  M.  Lloyd,  Anthony  D.  Levy,  Jno.  H. 
Nichols,  Silvanus  Noggle,  John  O'Hara,  Wm.  H.  Oakley,  Robt. 
M.  Robins,  B.  W.  Rutledge,  Wm.  A.  Ross,  D.  H.  Stines,  G.  S. 
Saunders,  M.  A.  Sigmond,  Wm.  G.  Smart,  Robt.  Tolar,  Wm.  M. 
Taylor,  Jno.  B.  Timmons,  W.  H.  Whitley,  H.  D.  Zora. 

When  or  where  Company  "  K"  was  paroled  is  not  known,  but 
we  have  a  list  of  those  present  for  duty  on  February  28th,  1865, 
which  includes  the  following  officers  and  men  : 

G.  W.  Robertson,  Captain. 

Sergeants — A.  F.  Graham,  G.  W.  Robertson,  J.  N.  McMahan, 
J.  K.  Todd,  John  Mills,  W.  M.  Dickson. 

Corporals — A.  B.  Ellis,  Cary    Hays,   J.  F.  Bellune,  Jas.   Griffin. 

Artificer — W.  L.  Stewart. 

Privates— W.  T.  Armistead,  A.  Beardin,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  T. 
Crisp,  D.  G.  Crysel,  J.  F.  Cole,  R  A.  Donaldson,  J.  P.  Duncan, 
J.  H.  Edwards,  J.  M.  Fowler,  B.  A.  Gainer,  Allen  Griffin,  R.  S. 
Gulledge,  S.  H.  Gulledge,  G.  W.  Harris,  E.  Hatcher,  John  Hays, 
T.  E.  Johnson,  Lewis  Jones,  R.  Jones,  John  Kennedy,  G.  Leopard, 
T.  H.  Logan,  R.  G.  McElmurry,  C.  A.  Milhous,  I.  G.  Minter, 
John  Regan,  W.  T.  Reddick,  I.  W.  Reed,  J.  S.  Roundtree,  S. 
Rudd,  J.  W.  Smith,  R.  Sturkie,  R.  H.  Taylor,  W.  F.  Tice,  L. 
Watts,  W.  L.  White,  W.  T.  Williams,  J.  G.  Zeigler. 

There  were  some  casualties  on  the  retreat  and  especially  in  a 
skirmish  at  High  Bridge  just  before  the  surrender,  of  which  the 
following  report  has  been  preserved: 
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CASUALTIES    IN    THE    ENGINEER    TROOPS  AFTER   THE   EVACUATION 
OF    PETERSBURG. 

Field  and  Staff. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Trueheart,  shot  in  finger  at  High  Bridge,  April 
7,  1865. 

Company  "A" 
None. 

Company  "  B  " 

Private  Crowley,  killed. 

Lieutenant  Venable,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 

Corporal  Jackson,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 

Private  Smith,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 

Private  Venters,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 

Sergeant  Burnham,  missing. 

Private  Carmichael,  missing. 

Private  Drennan,  missing. 

Private  Hcuser,  missing. 

Private  Rector,  missing. 

Private  Shearer,  missing. 

Company  "C" 

Private  H.  M.  Gardner,  killed. 
Private  Milliner,  missing. 
Private  Sprayberry,  misssing. 

Company  "£>." 
None. 

Company  " E" 
Private  T.  J.  Cheshire,  wounded. 

Company  "F." 
Private  D.  B.  Mebane,  killed,  at  Petersburg,  April  3. 

Company  ' '  G. " 
Private  George  W.  Davis,  wounded  in  thigh  and  missing. 

Company  "H." 

Sergeant  J.  B.  Dorsey,  wounded. 
Sergeant  J.  M.  Fraser,  wounded. 
Corporal  Bivins,  wounded. 


None. 
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Company  "/" 


CASUALTIES   SECOND    REGIMENT. 

Company  "//." 

Private  Sigmond,  wounded. 
Sergeant  Mable,  missing. 
Corporal  Hutcheson,  missing. 
Private  Dokley,  missing. 
Private  Moore,  missing. 
Private  Monday,  missing. 

Company  "G." 

Private  Mercer,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 
Private  Peale,  wounded  and  in  hands  of  enemy. 
Private  Whitley,  missing. 
Private  Williams,  missing. 
Private  Cook,  missing. 
Private  Jones,  missing. 
Private  Hunter,  missing. 
Private  Keller,  missing. 

Total   Casualties. 

Killed, 2 

Wounded,  in  our  hands,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .  5 

Wounded,  in  enemy's  hands, 7 

Missing,        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  19 

Total,         ...  ....         33 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La  ,  Picayune,  Sunday,  December  11,  1904. 

ATTEMPTED  SALE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FLEET. 


Remarkable  Episode  in  the  Operations  on  the  Mississippi. 


DESERTION  OF  LIEUTENANT  D.  W.GLENNEY,  U.  S.  N.,  IN  1863. 


Planned  to  Deliver  Part  of  the  Gunboat  Fleet  to  the  Confederate 
Officials— Scheme  Came  to  Naught-  Glenney's 
Escape  to  Mexico. 


The  attempted  sale  by  Lieutenant  Daniel  W.  Glenney,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  of  a  portion  of  the  gunboat  fleet  in  the  Mis- 
sippi  river  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  in  May,  1863,  has  not 
been  heretofore  fully  given  to  the  public.  The  correspondence 
which  follows  gives  all  details  which  are  attainable. 

On  the  yth  of  May,  1863,  John  J.  Pettus,  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, addressed  a  letter  from  Jackson  to  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President, — Allow  me  to  consult  you  on  a  matter  we  deem 
of  great  interest. 

A  private  citizen,  unconnected  with  the  army,  some  four  weeks 
ago  conceived  the  plan  of  buying  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
enemy's  gunboat  fleet.  He  consulted  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson 
in  the  premises,  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  open  the  negotiations 
through  a  suitable  agent,  with  an  assurance  that  the  government 
would  approve  and  indorse  the  project.  The  gentleman  then  pro- 
cured a  shrewd  political  man,  of  character  and  property,  whose 
proximity  to  the  fleet  gave  him  unusual  facilities  for  success.  The 
negotiations  have  now  become  so  far  perfected  that  we  are  informed 
six  boats,  all  north  of  Vicksburg  and  south  of  Memphis,  can  be  had 
for  a  consideration  not  exceeding  one-half  or  two-thirds  original 
cost.  The  boats  will  be  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
with  all  their  equipments  and  armaments.  The  condition  of  suc- 
cess now  is  the  government's  indorsement  and  the  money  with 
which  to  pay.  Confederate  money  will  not  answer  the  purpose;  it 
must  be  either  specie  or  sterling  exchange.  It  will  require  about 
$1,000,000  to  complete  the  purchase.  It  must  be  done  at  the 
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earliest  practicable  moment.  I  need  not  advert  to  the  advantages 
to  our  cause  of  such  an  arrangement.  We  could  capture  north  of 
Vicksburg  ten  times  the  value  of  the  boats. 

In  connection  with  the  scheme  is  another  of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance, brought  to  my  notice  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  intrusted 
to  the  same  agent.  The  post  of  Helena,  the  richest  in  stores  of 
any  on  this  continent,  perhaps,  ordnance,  etc.,  can  be  bought  out 
at  one-tenth  its  value,  with  which  the  Department  of  General  E.  K. 
Smith  could  be  furnished  with  arms,  etc.  If  you  approve  the  plan 
please  include  Helena  with  the  boats,  and  give  us,  by  telegraph,  a 
knowledge  of  your  indorsement  in  words,  say,  plan  approved. 
General  Pemberton,  the  Confederate  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dellow  and 
others  might  be  ordered  in  general  terms  to  confer  with  me  and  fur- 
nish all  facilities  to  accomplish  an  understood  purpose.  There 
must  not  be  delay  or  all  may  be  frustrated.  We  ought  not,  of 
course,  be  restricted  much  as  to  reasonable  sums  of  money.  Gen- 
eral Parsons,  of  Missouri,  with  a  good  command,  is  now  encamped  a 
few  miles  west  of  Helena,  and  could  co-operate  with  the  boats  on 
the  river  in  the  bloodless  capture  of  Helena. 

Awaiting  your  earliest  advices,  and  begging  to  urge  your  prompt 
action,  I  beg  to  subscribe. 

President  Davis  on  the  back  of  this  letter  wrote:  "Confiden- 
tial letter  of  Governor  Pettus." 

The  record  shows   nothing  farther  of  the  proposed   transaction, 
until  June  24,  when  a  dispatch  from  Governor  Pettus  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Davis.     This  dispatch  shows  that  Mr.  Mallory,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  had  not  approved  of  the  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Davis  had 
forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  Governor  Pettus. 

To  this  letter  Governor  Pettus  replied  : 

To  the  President :  The  plan  submitted  to  you  in  my  letter  yth 
of  May,  is  embarrassed  and  may  fail  by  reasons  of  instructions 
given  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

No  allusion  made  to  Helena. 

In  these  instructions,  if  possible,  give  to  General  Johnston  a 
wide  discretion  in  use  of  this  fund  embracing  the  purchase  of  boats, 
destruction  of  transports  and  securing  Helena. 

General  Johnston  and  I  are  more  familiar  with  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  matter  than  Secretary  Mallory.  We  are  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  disbursement.  The  details  of  the 
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transaction  cannot  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  without  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances. 

J.  J.  PETTUS. 

The  proposed  purchase  of  the  stores,  etc.,  at  Helena  thus  failed, 
but  as  to  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  United  States 
gunboat  Rattler  and  the  results,  the  following  correspondence  will 
explain  : 

U.  S.  S.  RATTLER.  September  5,  1864. 

Sir, — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  make  the  following  report  : 

Receiving  information  that  two  Confederate  officers  were  stop- 
ping at  the  house  of  one  Mr.  James,  which  is  a  short  distance  above 
this  vessel,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  capture  them.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  inst. ,  at  about  8  o'clock, 
an  officer  left  the  vessel  in  the  cutter,  with  twenty-two  men,  and 
landed  on  the  shore  abreast  of  the  vessel.  Two  negroes,  who  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  boat  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  killed. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  expedition  had  nearly  accomplished  his 
mission,  when,  hearing  the  discharge  of  musketry,  he  immediately 
started  for  this  vessel,  and  suddenly  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  about 
600  of  the  enemy;  my  men,  being  completely  surrounded,  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  The  guns  of  this  vessel  covered  the  parties 
during  the  whole  time,  but  it  was  not  prudent  to  fire,  as  we  were  in 
danger  of  killing  our  own  men.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had 
manned  the  cutter  and  proceeded  to  capture  this  vessel  and  when 
more  alongside  became  intimidated  and  started  with  all  speed  down 
the  river.  In  the  meantime  I  had  slipped  cable,  but  it  was  useless 
to  chase  the  boat,  as  it  had  become  lost  to  us  in  the  darkness.  I 
headed  slowly  up  the  river,  keeping  close  to  the  bank,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  pick  up  my  officer  and  two  of  the  men,  who  had 
escaped  after  they  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  I  have  been  the  victim  of  negro  duplic- 
ity, by  trusting  in  their  apparently  truthful  stories,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  unfortunate  disaster.  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  in 
vindication  of  myself,  and  if  I  have  erred  it  has  been  with  the  inten- 
tion of  benefiting  the  good  cause  we  are  all  mutually  engaged  in. 
I  recovered  twenty  white  men  by  the  dispatch  boat,  who  were  the 
ones  captured. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  to-morrow  I  shall 
endeavor  to  recover  my  men,  even  if  I  am  obliged  to  give  myself  in 
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ransom  for  them.     I  should  undoubtedly  have  been  with  them  now 
if  illness  had  not  prevented  my  so  doing. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  W.  GLENNEY, 
Acting  Master,  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  THOMAS  O.  SELFRIDGE,  Commanding 
U.  S.  S.    Vindicator  and  Fifth  District. 

P.  S. — The  thirteen  boxes  of  tobacco  which  I  captured  I  shall 
send  to  Cairo  by  the  dispatch  boat.  * 

U.  S.  S.  RATTLER,  September  6,  1864. 

Sir, — In  my  dispatch  to  you  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  a  number  of  men  by  the  enemy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Colonel  Isaac  F.  Harrison. 

Yesterday  I  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  commanding  officer,  and  procured  release  on  their 
parole  of  honor  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties until  properly  exchanged. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  W.   GLENNEY, 
Acting  Master,  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  THOMAS  O.  SELFRIDGE,  Commanding 
U.  S.  S.  Vindicator  and  Fifth  District. 

P.  S. — I  would  respectfully  mention  that  three  Colt's  navy  revol- 
vers and  seventeen  Enfield  rifles  were  captured. 

Respectfully, 

D.  W.  GLENNEY. 

U.  S.  S.  VINDICATOR,  FIFTH  DISTRICT,  September  i,  1864. 

Sir — Your  surprise  at  the  capture  of  the  Rattler  s  men  will  not 
be  greater  than  mine  upon  Captain  Glenney  presenting  himself  to 
me  last  evening.  Surprised  as  much  at  the  intelligence  of  the  affair 
as  that  he  should  leave  his  vessel  without  permission  and  come  down 
to  me. 

Some  weeks  ago  Captain  Glenney  went  out  back  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  a  party  from  the  Benton,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
When  I  learned  of  it  I  told  him  positively  that  I  wished  him  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  vessel,  and  not  to  send  parties  ashore. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  plan  laid  to  entrap  him,  the  story  of  the 
negroes  that  there  were  to  be  officers  at  Mr.  James'  house  that 
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evening,  and  the  improbabilty  of  there  being  such  a  large  force 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  that  time  of  night  without  reason. 
Unhappily,  their  plans  worked  very  well.  The  party  sent  ashore 
were  raw  recruits  and  in  charge  only  of  an  engineer,  that  escaped. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  enemy  went  off  in  the 
Rattler' s  cutter  to  capture  her.  They  were  only  discovered  when 
within  musket  range,  and,  but  for  an  accident  would  have  been  on 
board  of  her.  Captain  Glenney  states  that  he  immediately  slipped, 
but  lost  sight  of  her,  and  she  escaped.  As  the  night  was  bright 
starlight,  it  would  seem  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  great 
excitement  on  the  Rattler. 

Captain  Glenney  the  next  day  went  some  twenty  miles  in  the 
country,  unattended,  to  seek  an  interview  with  Colonel  Harrison, 
who  finally  consented  to  release  them  on  parole. 

Upon  after  consideration,  I  will  keep  those  paroled  men  on  the 
Rattler  until  I  can  learn  if  there  is  any  immediate  chance  of  effect- 
ing their  exchange. 

If  not,  I  will  send  them  up  the  first  opportunity. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  O.  SELFRIDGE, 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

REAR-ADMIRAL    DAVID    D.    PORTER,    Commanding   Mississippi 
Squadron. 

U.  S.  S.  RATTLER,  MISSISSIPI  RIVER,  November  4,  1864. 

Sir, — It  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  desertion  of  the 
executive  officer  of  this  vessel,  Acting-Ensign  E.  P.  Nellis,  and 
of  the  escape  of  Acting- Master  D.  W.  Glenney.  Sentries  were 
placed  at  each  door  of  the  room  in  which  Acting-Master  Glen- 
ney was  confined,  and  all  precautions  taken  as  usual. 

They  probably  left  the  vessel  between  the  hours  of  n  and  12 
P.  M.,  in  a  skiff  which  was  on  the  guard.  The  officer  of  deck, 
Acting-Ensign  H.  E.  Church,  reports  that  he  was  relieved  by  Mr. 
Nellis.  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  WILLETS, 
Acting  Master,  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  R.  L.   MAY,   Commanding   Fifth    Dis- 
trict Mississippi  Squadron. 
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U.  S.  S.  PITTSBURG,  OFF  RODNEY,  November  5,  1864. 
Sir, — The  inclosed  letter  has  just  been  handed  me  by  Acting- 
Second-Assistant  Engineer  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  this  vessel,  who 
says  it  was  handed  to  him  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  Rattler^  some 
ten  days  since,  while  she  was  laying  alongside  of  this  vessel,  with 
the  quest  that  he  (Mr.  Mitchell )  would  send  it  on  shore  for  him. 
Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  send  it  on  shore,  as  he  knew  it  was  contrary  to 
do  so  without  my  permission,  and  as  he  knew  that  I  had  some  let- 
ters returned  to  Captain  Glenney  a  few  days  before,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  same  person,  he  thought  it  not  while  to  ask  me. 
After  the  Vindicator  passed  down  this  P.  M.,  from  which  vessel  we 
learned  of  the  desertion  of  Captain  Glenney,  Mr.  Mitchell  opened 
the  letter  and  seeing  the  nature  of  the  contents,  immediately 
brought  it  to  me.  The  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  is  a 
young  lady  living  in  the  town  of  Rodney,  and  as  near  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  no  relation  whatever  of  Captain  G's. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  HOEL, 
Acting  Volunteer-Lieutenant,  Commanding. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  R.  L.  MAY,  United  States  Navy,  Com- 
manding Fifth  District  Mississippi  Squadron. 

The  letter  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hoel  reads  as  follows  : 

U.  S.  S.  RATTLER,  Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

My  Dearest  Cousin, — Once  more  I  have  the  pleasure  of  behold- 
ing the  pleasant  hills  of  your  little  town,  but,  alas,  it  is  a 
mournful  one,  for  I  am  still  in  durance  vile,  and  with  no  prospect  of 
an  immediate  release. 

The  insult  that  has  been  put  upon  me  by  the  servant  of  an  imbe- 
cile government  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart.  Ifnow  live  for  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  deep,  bitter  revenge,  I  will  sacrifice  home, 
kindred,  aye,  my  dearest  friends,  to  accomplish  my  aim.  Like  a 
snake  I  will  sting  when  least  expected,  and  my  name  shall  be  a  ter- 
ror to  every  Yankee.  The  haunts  of  old  ocean  are  too  familiar  to 
me  to  fear  their  fast  cruisers,  for  will  not  my  bonny  barque  be 
equally  as  swift?  Do  not  reproach  me,  dear  cousin,  and  abhor  me 
for  my  intentions,  but  you  wish  me  to  be  all  confidence  with  you, 
or  else  you  would  not  know  my  future  intentions.  There  are  other 
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brave  hearts  that  will  sail  under  my  orders,  who  are  now  serving 
under  Federal  Government.  You,  who  are  the  only  being  that  I 
claim  as  a  friend,  will  not,  I  hope,  despise  me.  Do  not  call  me  a 
traitor;  remember  that  I  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  the  Federals 
till  they  wrongfully  abused  me,  and  I  will  protest  against  them 
forever.  We  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  coal,  but 
as  there  is  none  here,  we  shall  proceed  on  to  Natchez. 

I  shall  expect  to  get  a  nice  letter  from  you  on  my  return.  Tear 
this  letter  up  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it.  Did  you  get  my  letter  I 
sent  by  hand  ? 

Hoping  that  we  may  meet  again,  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

D. 
P.  S. — Please  excuse  that  bad-looking  blot. 

(Envelope  addressed  :  "Miss  MINNIE  WILCOX  (or  Wilcore)  Rod- 
ney, Miss.") 

UNITED  STATES  MISSISSIPPI  SQUADRON, 
FLAGSHIP  BLACK  HAWK, 

MOUNT  CITY,  November  18,  1864. 

Sir, — Referring  to  my  No.  2,  of  2d  inst. ,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a 
communication  dated  yth  inst.,  from  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  L. 
May,  with  inclosures,  as  therein  stated,  reporting  the  desertion  of 
Acting-Master  G.  W.  Glenney,  late  commanding  the  Rattler,  and 
Acting-Ensign  E.  P.  Nellis,  of  the  same  vessel,  on  the  4th  inst. 

The  Department's  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  giving  instructions  as  to 
the  disposition  to   be  made  of  Acting-Master  Glenny's  case,  was 
received  on  the  I2th  inst. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  LEE, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

HON.   GIDEON   WELLES,    Secretary   of   the   Navy,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

NATCHEZ,  November  7,  1864. 

Captain  French,  of  the  transport  Brown  had  a  friend  to  visit  him 
at  Vicksburg  (on  his  last  trip  down)  who  was  a  prisoner  at  some 
place  back  of  Vicksburg.  While  confined  one  night  in  a  room 
adjoining  one  occupied  by  rebel  officers,  he  overheard  them  discuss- 
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ing  the  case  of  Glenney.  He  learned  that  G.  was  to  weaken  his 
crew  by  allowing  his  men  to  be  taken  prisoners  and  then  to  be 
overpowered  by  men  from  shore.  He  agreed  to  cross  the  rebel 
army  or  allow  it  to  cross,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  $2,000  in 
money  and  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  received  the  money,  but  not  the  cotton. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  L.  MAY,  Lieutenant-Commander, 
Commanding  Fifth  District  Mississippi  Squadron. 

U.  S.  S.   RATTLER,  October  18,  1864. 

Friend  Randolph, — Last  evening  the  merchant  steamer  Joseph 
Pierce  touched  alongside  of  this  vessel,  and  a  gentleman  who 
claimed  to  be  your  brother  visited  me.  On  account  of  existing 
circumstances,  his  wish  could  not  be  granted.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  the  following  message,  to-wit  :  that  a  rebel  deserter  was 
on  board  of  the  Benton,  who  could  swear  that  I  had  communicated 
with  the  enemy  and  agreed  to  sell  my  vessel  to  them.  God  is  con- 
scious that  I  am  innocent  of  anything  wrong,  and  if  I  have  done  a 
wrong  it  has  been  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  good  cause  that  we  are 
all  actually  engaged  in.  My  conscience,  dear  friend,  is  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun,  but  circumstantial  evidence  has  at  times  proved 
stronger  than  positive  proof,  and  such  evidence  undoubtedly  may 
be  brought  against  me. 

I  now  wish  to  receive  a  favor  from  you,  and  you  will  eventually 
find  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  it.  As  soon  as  you  receive  this 
note,  answer  it  by  first  boat  up  and  tell  me  who  the  rebel  is  that  you 
have.  Whether  he  is  an  officer  or  a  private,  what  is  his  name, 
when  he  did  come  aboard  of  you,  and  what  the  story  is  that  he 
tells  ?  Please  be  candid  with  me,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  Let 
me  know  what  Mr.  Lound's  sentiments  are. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get  information  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  I 
have  a  lawyer  already  engaged,  who  is  in  direct  communication 
with  me. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  made  me  nearly  broken- 
hearted. I  have  been  treated  unjustly,  but  I  will  not  complain, 
convinced  as  I  am  that,  an  impartial  court  will  honorably  acquit  me 
of  any  wrong. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  not  going  into  details  at  present,  but  at  a 
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favorable  opportunity  I  will  tell  you  all.     Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  will  close,  remaining,  your  friend, 

DAN'L  W.  GLENNEY, 
U.  S.  Navy,  off  Hurricane  Island. 

ENCLOSURE. 

U.  S.  S.  BENTON, 
NATCHEZ,  November  7,  1864. 

Sir, — There  is  no  doubt  about  the  treachery  of  Acting  Master 
Glenney.  By  the  letter  (marked  A)  it  will  be  seen  that  he  and  his 
friend  Nellis  escaped  from  the  steamer  Rattler  on  the  4th  instant. 
I  learn  that  Glenney  had  much  influence  over  Nellis,  who  was  young 
and  romantic.  I  did  not  know  of  their  intimacy  before,  or  I  would 
have  had  Glenney  brought  to  the  Benton.  I  ordered  him  in  close 
arrest  when  I  first  came  down,  and  Captain  Willets  thought  he 
could  take  care  of  them. 

I  forward  two  letters  from  Glenney  (B  and  C)  that  present  a  re- 
markable contrast — one  to  an  ensign  of  this  ship  (who  handed  it  to 
the  Captain  at  once,  and  one  to  a  lady  in  Rodney),  which  is  ex- 
plained in  Captain  Hoel's  letter  marked  "D." 

I  have  made  a  memorandum,  "E,"  of  a  report  from  the  captain 
of  the  Brown,  which  goes  still  further  to  show  the  perfidy  of  the 
traitor.  Glenney  was  a  seafaring  man,  having  been  mate  of  a  ship 
out  of  New  York. 

On  the  24th  of  October  Mr.  Nellis  sent  in  his  resignation  as  acting 
ensign,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  to  get  the  appointment  of 
pilot  below  Vicksburg.  Accompanying  is  a  recommendation  from 
the  two  pilots  of  the  Forest  Rose. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.   MAY, 
Acting  Rear  Admiral. 

S.  P.  LEE,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

All  that  can  be  ascertained  relative  to  the  proposed  purchase  of 
the  United  States  gunboat  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  stationed  between 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg  during  1863-' 64  is  that  the  boat  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Glenney,  and  was  to  have  been  sold  for  $50,000 
gold.  Arrangements  were  all  agreed  upon,  but  failed  when  the 
delivery  was  about  to  be  made,  through  some  misunderstanding 
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between  Captain  Glenney  and  the  Confederate  commander,  Colonel 
J.  F.  Harrison,  of  the  Third  Louisiana  cavalry.  Glenney,  as  before 
shown,  was  put  in  irons,  but  made  his  escape,  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  was  assisted  by  Confederates  in  that  city  to  go  to  Mexico,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT. 
Was  king  ton ,  D.  C. 


[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  January  1, 1905.] 

FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  APPOMATTOX. 

A  Brave  Officer's  Recollection  of  the  Last  Hours  of  the 

Confederacy. 


BRIDGES  THAT  WERE  BURNED. 


By  Colonel  T.  M.  R.  TALCOTT,  in  Command  of  the  Engineer  Troops 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


During  the  winter  of  1864-5,  by  order  of  General  Lee  the  Engi- 
neer Troops  rebuilt  Bevill's  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox  river  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  Petersburg,  and  sent  a  pontoon  bridge 
which  was  at  Petersburg,  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
crossing  of  the  Staunton  river,  ninety  miles  west  of  Richmond. 
Another  pontoon  bridge  was  ready  for  use  at  the  site  of  Goode's 
Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  between  Bevill's  Bridge  and  the  R. 
&  D.  R.  R.  crossing  of  that  stream,  and  requisition  was  made  on 
the  Engineer  Bureau  for  a  pontoon  train  to  be  held  in  reserve  sub- 
ject to  order. 

In  addition  to  these  preparations  for  the  possible  exigencies  of 
the  spring  campaign,  a  map  was  made,  showing  the  roads  from 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  to  the  several  crossings  of  the  Appomat- 
tox river,  to  be  distributed  to  the  corps  and  division  commanders 
when  needed.  This  map  has  since  been  published  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

On  Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  General  Lee  notified  the  Engineer 
Bureau  to  send  at  once  lo  Matoax  by  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
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Railroad,  the  reserve  pontoon  train,  which  was  being  held  in  Rich- 
mond, and  Engineer  Troops  were  sent  with  orders  to  take  it  up  to 
Genito  and  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river  to  enable  wagon  trains 
from  Richmond  to  cross  at  that  point. 

The  water  in  the  Appomattox  river  was  so  high  on  April  3  and 
4  as  to  cover  the  approaches  to  BevilPs  Bridge,  rendering  that  cross- 
ing useless  during  the  retreat,  and  contrary  to  expectations,  the 
Engineer  Bureau  did  not  ship  the  pontoon  train  intended  for 
Genito,  and  used  the  boats  for  another  purpose,  so  that  the  pon- 
toon bridge  at  Goode's  was  the  only  available  crossing  for  wagons 
on  April  3rd,  when  it  was  availed  of  by  wagon  trains  which  came 
east  of  the  river  for  safety  after  the  Five  Forks  engagement,  thus 
adding  to  the  number  of  wagons  to  be  passed  over  the  pontoons  at 
Goode's  Bridge  during  the  retreat,  and  there  being  no  pontoons 
for  Genito,  the  Engineer  Troops  at  Mattoax  made  huried  prepara- 
tion of  the  railroad  bridge  at  that  point  for  the  passage  of  wagon 
trains  which  had  been  ordered  to  cross  at  Genito,  and  move  by 
roads  north  of  Amelia  Courthouse. 

Thus  it  happened  that  although  General  Lee's  plans  contem- 
plated three  available  crossings  of  the  Appomattox  river  for  troops, 
artillery  and  wagon  trains,  and  a  fourth  that  could  be  used  for 
troops  if  necessary,  only  two  bridges  were  available,  and  one  of 
them  the  railroad  bridge,  of  difficult  approach  for  artillery  and 
wagons. 

Amelia  Courthouse  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  army  after  cross- 
ing the  Appomattox,  to  which  commissary  supplies  had  been  or- 
dered, and  the  route  via  Bevill's  bridge  was  the  shortest  from  Peters- 
burg to  that  point,  but  this  crossing  of  the  Appomattox  river  being 
unavailable  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  the  troops  ordered  that  way  were 
forced  to  cross  the  river  at  Goode's  bridge,  which  required  more 
time  and  delayed  concentration  at  Amelia  Courthouse;  for  addi- 
tional time  was  required  for  the  march  by  a  longer  route,  the  time 
of  crossing  the  river  was  prolonged  by  the  larger  force  to  be  passed 
over  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Goode's,  and  the  railroad  bridge  at  Ma- 
toax.  Besides  this,  the  water  was  falling  during  the  time  of  crossing 
at  Goode's,  and  the  approaches  to  the  pontoon  bridge  had  to  be 
readjusted  from  time  to  time,  causing  occasional  interruptions  to 
the  use  of  that  bridge. 

The  delay  of  at  least  one  day  disconcerted  General  Lee's  plans, 
and  gave  Grant  time  to  occupy  the  commanding  ridge  on  which  the 
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railway  is  located  at  Jetersville,  and  with  it  the  control  of  Lee's  line 
of  communication  with  Johnston's  army. 

The  crossing  of  the  Appomattox  having  been  effected  and  the 
bridges  destroyed,  the  Engineer  troops  moved  on  to  Amelia  Court- 
house on  April  5th,  where  they  overtook  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  which  was  soon  after  in  motion  westward  from  that  point, 
without  the  rations  which  should  have  been  there,  and  not  in  the 
direction  originally  contemplated  by  General  Lee,  but  towards 
Amelia  Springs,  the  road  to  which  crossed  Flat  creek  some  miles 
north  of  Jetersville,  which  by  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the 
enemy. 

Soon  after  leaving  Amelia  Courthouse  we  received  orders  from 
General  Lee  to  move  rapidly  ahead,  and  on  arrival  at  the  crossing 
of  Flat  creek  we  found  that  the  county  road  bridge  over  that  stream 
had  given  way,  so  that  neither  artillery  nor  wagons  could  cross  it. 
General  Lee  was  himself  on  the  ground,  and  evidently  considered 
the  situation  critical  enough  to  require  his  personal  attention.  He 
explained  his  anxiety  by  saying  that  General  Stuart  had  captured  a 
dispatch  from  General  Grant  to  General  Ord,  who  was  at  Jeters- 
ville, ordering  an  attack  early  the  next  morning,  and  did  not  leave 
until  he  was  assured  that  material  for  a  new  bridge  was  close  at 
hand. 

[Major  Robert  W.  Hunter,  "  Secretary  of  Military  Records  for 
Virginia,"  in  a  communication  in  the  Times  Dispatch  of  January 
8,  1905,  gives  a  more  definite  account  of  this  dispatch: 

"  The  dispatch  referred  to  was  taken  by  General  Gordon's  orders 
from  a  "Jessie  Scout,"  who,  with  the  dispatch  concealed  in  the  lin- 
ing of  his  coat,  had  boldly  ridden  to  the  head  of  Gordon's  column, 
representing  himself  and  companion  as  soldiers  of  General  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry  returning  from  furlough  and  wishing  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  location  of  their  command.  The  circumstances  which 
aroused  suspicion  and  led  to  their  capture  are  given  with  appro- 
priate accuracy  by  General  Gordon  in  his  " Reminiscences •,"  pages 
424-428. 

"  The  captives  expected  to  be  executed  as  spies,  but  naturally  pre.- 
ferred  to  be  shot  instead  of  being  hung.  Desiring  to  avoid  the  use- 
less sacrifice  of  life,  General  Gordon  with  General  Lee's  concur- 
rence, awaited  developments,  and  the  spies  were  held  as  prisoners 
until  the  surrender,  when  they  were  delivered  with  other  prisoners 
to  the  Union  forces. 
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1 '  The  captured  dispatch  was  of  such  importance  that  it  was  sent  at 
once  to  General  Lee,  who,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
yth,  wrote  in  pencil  a  note  to  General  Gordon  of  three  pages,  giv- 
ing clear  and  most  minute  directions  as  to  routes,  and  means  to  foil 
the  enemy's  plans.  Considering  General  Lee's  extremely  difficult 
environment  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  written, 
I  think  it  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
tnens  equa  in  arduis  to  be  found  in  military  annals.  After  General 
Gordon  had  studied  the  note  with  the  aid  of  our  maps,  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket  and  preserved  it,  together  with  an  original  of  the  fare- 
well order  of  the  loth  of  April,  until  it  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Gordon  as 
a  memento  of  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  career  of  her  illustrious 
husband.  Unfortunately,  the  original  of  General  Lee's  note  was 
lost  in  the  fire  which  consumed  General  Gordon's  home  in  1899,  but 
I  took  the  precaution  before  giving  it  away  to  have  a  copy  made  for 
the  Official  Records  of  the  War,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

"The  mention  of  General  Stuart's  name  in  connection  with  the 
incident  was,  of  course,  a  lapse  of  the  pen."] 

The  bridge  was  built  and  the  artillery  and  wagons  passed  over  it 
before  morning,  so  that  when  a  Federal  battery  was  unlimbered  on 
a  hill  to  the  southward  and  opened  fire  soon  after  sunrise,  April  6th, 
only  the  Engineer  Troops  and  a  gang  of  negro  workmen,  which 
had  accompanied  the  army  from  Petersburg,  were  within  range  of 
the  guns.  The  route  General  Lee  intended  to  pursue  was  via 
Jetersville,  the  road  to  which  did  not  cross  Flat  creek  and  therefore 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  this  bridge  in  advance 
of  the  movement. 

After  this  nothing  worth  recording  occurred  under  my  observa- 
tion until  the  command  reached  Sailors  creek  that  evening  just 
before  the  battle  at  that  point,  when  orders  were  received  to  push 
forward  and  endeavor  to  expedite  the  movement  of  the  wagon 
trains  which  was  being  retarded  by  a  small  stream  over  which  there 
was  only  a  single  narrow  bridge  with  many  lines  of  wagons  con- 
verging towards  it,  and  contending  for  the  right  of  way. 

Additional  crossings  of  the  stream  were  soon  provided  and  the 
congestion  was  being  relieved  when  the  disordered  remnant  of  our 
rear  guard,  which  had  been  routed  at  Sailor's  creek,  and  the  stam- 
peded drivers  and  their  teams  from  abandoned  wagon  trains  came 
hurrying  by. 

Presuming  that  the  enemy   were   in  hot  pursuit,  the   Engineer 
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troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  road  to  offer  some  resistance 
to  their  advance,  soon  after  which  General  Lee  himself  appeared  on 
the  hill  beyond  us,  where  the  disordered  remnant  of  his  rear  guard 
had  halted,  and  ordered  the  senior  officer  to  move  them  on,  saying 
that  General  Mahone's  troops  were  coming  to  protect  the  rear  of 
the  army,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  would  not  let  "those  people" 
trouble  them;  meaning,  of  course,  the  Federals,  for  whom  that  was 
his  favorite  expression. 

On  General  Mahone's  arrival,  General  Lee  instructed  him  as  com- 
mander of  the  rear  guard  of  his  army  to  cross  the  Appomattox  at 
the  "High  Bridge"  and  destroy  the  bridges,  which  included  the 
railroad  bridge  and  a  wagon  bridge  close  by  it,  being  careful  to  see 
that  all  troops,  artillery  and  wagon  trains  had  passed  before  setting 
fire  to  them.  The  Engineer  troops  were  ordered  to  move  ahead 
of  General  Mahone's  command,  prepare  the  bridges  for  burning, 
and  set  fire  to  them  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  General  Mahone,  or 
one  of  his  staff  officers. 

On  the  morning  of  April  yth  all  the  troops,  artillery  and  wagon 
trains  being  apparently  across  the  river  and  no  orders  having  been 
received  to  set  fire  to  the  bridges,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackford,  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Engineer  troops,  was  sent  in  search  of  Gen. 
Mahone  to  solicit  the  orders  for  which  we  were  waiting.  He  found 
him  on  the  road  about  four  miles  beyond  the  High  bridge,  and  re- 
turned with  instructions  to  burn  the  bridges  just  as  the  enemy's 
skirmish  line  was  approaching,  and  a  battery  unlimbered  on  the 
eastern  hills.  Both  bridges  were  set  on  fire,  but  our  skirmish  line 
was  driven  back  and  the  wagon  bridge  was  captured  before  it  had 
been  seriously  injured.  Two  spans  of  the  railroad  bridge  were 
burnt.  General  Long,  in  his  Memoirs  of  General  Lee,  refers  to 
his  chagrin  at  the  failure  to  burn  a  bridge  over  the  Appomattox 
river,  but  it  was  a  more  important  one  higher  up  the  river  near 
Farmville,  and  not  the  one  referred  to. 

The  yth  and  8th  of  April  were  uneventful  days  for  the  Engineer 
Troops,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  Qth,  when  General  Gordon  was 
trying  to  cut  through  the  Federal  lines,  it  was  reported  that  a  force 
of  Federal  cavalry  was  threatening  the  wagon  trains  in  Gordon's 
rear,  and  acting  on  general  instructions  to  make  the  Engineer 
troops  useful  wherever  they  could  be  of  most  service,  they  were 
moved  southward  from  the  road  to  Appomattox  Courthouse  across 
a  small  creek,  and  deployed  on  the  left  of  a  section  of  artillery 
which  was  occupying  an  isolated  position. 
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There  was  a  narrow  space  of  cleared  ground  immediately  in  front 
of  the  line,  but  beyond  that  dense  woods  from  which  came  hoarse 
cheers,  characteristic  of  the  Federal  troops,  indicating  that  the 
enemy  were  close  at  hand  and  an  attack  imminent. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Federal  cavalry  officer  coatless,  and  revolver 
in  hand,  dashed  from  the  woods  ahead  of  his  men,  called  on  us  in 
very  uncomplimentary  terms  to  surrender,  and  fell  under  a  scatter- 
ing fire  which  was  delivered  contrary  to  orders  not  to  fire  until  the 
word  of  command.  Immediately  thereafter  orders  came  from  Gen- 
eral Gordon  to  cease  firing  for  a  flag  of  truce  was  out. 

The  artillery  on  our  right  and  one  of  Mahone's  brigades  which 
had  joined  our  left,  being  withdrawn,  the  Engineer  troops  with- 
drew across  the  creek,  which  was  picketed  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  armies  during  the  truce. 

It  chanced  that  General  Lee  noticed  the  movement  which  was 
not  far  distant  from  where  he  was  waiting  before  his  meeting  with 
General  Grant,  and  being  told  that  it  was  the  Engineer  troops  sent 
for  me,  and  in  the  short  interview  which  followed,  he  stated  the  sit- 
uation, saying  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  meet  General  Grant 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms  of  surrender,  and  stopping 
further  sacrifice  of  life. 

While  General  Lee  was  waiting  to  hear  from  General  Grant,  a 
crowd  was  accumulating,  including  some  Federals  who  had  come 
through  the  lines,  and  by  order  of  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor  of 
of  General  Lee's  staff,  a  cordon  of  sentinels  was  placed  around  the 
space  temporarily  occupied  as  headquarters,  and  maintained  until 
after  General  Lee  returned  from  his  interview  with  General  Grant. 
This  was  the  last  military  duty  the  Engineer  troops  were  ordered 
to  perform. 

I  happened  to  be  where  I  was  and  among  the  first  to  meet  Gen. 
Lee  as  he  returned  from  Appomattox  Courthouse,  and  he  kindly 
stopped  to  inform  me  of  the  terms  of  surrender  and  of  Grant's 
promise  to  send  rations,  telling  me  to  keep  my  command  together 
and  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  until  paroled. 

T.  M.  R.  TALCOTT, 

Colonel  of  Engineers. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch.} 

THE  BURNING  OF  RICHMOND,  APRIL  3,  1865. 

Colonel  Ripley,  in  Command  of  the  Federal  Troops,  Gives 
His  Recollections  of  the  Tragedy. 


Editor  of  The  Times- Dispatch  : 

SIR, — My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  article  in 
your  paper  recalling  the  memories  of  that  eventful  day,  the  3d  of 
April,  1865,  which  you  may  "well  call  the  most  memorable  day  in 
the  history  of  Richmond." 

That  day  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  Northern  troops  into  the 
city  after  four  years  of  desperate  struggle  for  its  possession  to  find 
it  fired  by  its  own  defenders,  and  being  pillaged  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  generation  that  knew  of  the  dramatic  events  of  that  great 
day  has  mostly  passed  away,  and  few  remain  to  tell  the  true  story. 

Your  own  account,  correct  in  the  main,  leaves  so  much  untold  of 
the  real  history  of  that  day,  that  in  justice  to  the  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful labors  of  the  devoted  troops  to  which  the  city  owed  its  pre- 
servation from  total  destruction,  accompanied  by  an  appalling  loss 
of  life.  I  am  led  to  ask  you  to  publish  something  supplemental, 
which  will  let  the  public  know  exactly  to  whom  the  credit  of  the 
saving  of  the  city  and  the  care  of  the  people  was  due. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  I  had  the  honor  of  commanding  the  First 
Brigade,  Third  Division,  (Deven's  Division)  Twenty-fourth  Army 
Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  lying  in  the  trenches  at  the  point 
where  our  works  approached  nearest  the  city. 

My  brigade  was  first  over  the  Confederate  works,  and  headed  the 
advance  upon  the  city.  It  led  the  column  in  the  formal  entry,  and 
at  the  City  Hall  halted  while  I  reported  to  Major-General  Weitzel, 
commanding  the  troops  operating  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 
that  day. 

He  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  platform  of  the  high  steps  at 
the  east  front  of  the  Confederate  Capitol,  and  there  looking  down 
into  a  gigantic  crater  of  fire,  suffocated  and  blinded  with  the  vast 
volumes  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  rolled  up  over  and  developed 
us,  he  assigned  me  and  my  brigade  to  the  apparently  hopeless  task 
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of  stopping  the  conflagration  and  suppressing  the  mob  of  Confede- 
rate stragglers,  released  criminals  and  negroes,  who  had  far  ad- 
vanced in  pillaging  the  city  at  our  arrival. 

He  had  no  suggestions  to  make,  no  orders  to  give,  except  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  save  the  city,  crowded  as  it  was  with  women 
and  children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

The  recent  fire  in  Baltimore  will  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  for- 
midable task  thus  given  my  brigade. 

After  requesting  Major-General  Weitzel  to  have  all  the  other 
troops  marched  out  of  the  city  and  placed  in  the  inner  lines  of 
works,  and  that  no  permissions  should  be  granted  to  enter  the  city, 
I  took  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mayo,  then  mayor  of  Richmond,  with  me 
to  the  City  Hall,  where  I  established  my  headquarters.  With  the 
help  of  the  city  officials  I  distributed  my  regiments  quickly  in  va- 
rious sections,  and  sent  some  of  my  staff  to  inspect  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  report  upon  the  help  we  could  expect  from  it.  They 
reported  little  aid  to  be  expected  here,  not,  as  you  say,  from  lack 
of  men,  but  because  most  of  the  hose  had  been  destroyed  or  ren- 
dered useless.  The  danger  to  the  troops  engaged  in  this  terrific 
fire-fighting,  compared  to  such  a  fire  as  that  in  Baltimore,  was 
infinitely  enhanced  by  the  vast  quantities  of  powder  and  shells 
stowed  in  the  section  burning.  It  was  like  a  contest  of  innumerable 
artillery,  like  that  which  preceded  Pickett's  memorable  assault  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  awe-inspiring,  punctuated  by  the  heavier  ex- 
plosions of  the  ironclads  in  the  river.  Into  this  sea  of  fire  with  no 
less  courage  and  self-devotion  as  though  fighting  for  their  own  fire- 
sides and  families,  stripped  and  plunged  the  brave  men  of  the  First 
brigade,  with  what  success  the  citizens  of  Richmond  have  but  to 
look  about  them  to  recognize. 

Meanwhile,  detachments  scoured  the  city,  warning  every  one 
from  the  streets  to  their  houses,  arresting  Confederate  stragglers,  of 
whom  we  had  thousands  shut  up  before  night,  Libby  and  Castle 
Thunder  being  soon  crowded  with  them. 

All  persons  carrying  plunder  were  arrested  and  the  plunderer 
carried  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  available  space  was  filled  with 
it,  an  officer  taking  a  careful  description  of  it. 

The  ladies  of  Richmond,  whose  imaginations  had  for  years  been 
highly  inflamed  by  the  rather  too  lurid  descripttons  of  the  Rich- 
mond press  of  the  barbaric  hordes  composing  the  Union  armies, 
expecting  a  scene  of  mediaevel  rapine,  thronged  my  headquarters, 
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frantically  imploring  protection.  They  were  oent  to  their  homes 
under  the  escort  of  guards,  who  were  afterwards  j  osted  in  the 
center  house  of  each  block  and  made  responsible  foi  the  safety  of 
the  neighborhood.  Although  these  men  were  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  detail  for  duty  that  day  from  regiments  from  Wisconsin, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Brooklyn,  Northern  and  Central 
New  York,  and  were  not  selected  men,  I  never  heard  a  complaint 
of  rudeness  on  their  part,  but  uniformly  unstinted  praise  of  their 
soldierly  performance  of  a  trying  duty,  of  which  I  hear  echoes  down 
through  the  years  to  this  day.  Many  painful  cases  of  destitution 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  presence  of  these  safeguards  in  private 
houses,  and  the  soldiers  divided  rations  with  their  temporary  wards, 
in  many  cases,  until  a  general  system  of  relief  was  organized. 

You  say,  ''that  considering  the  tumult  and  panic  of  that  heart- 
breaking day,  the  wonder  is  not  that  Richmond  suffered  so  greatly, 
but  that  it  did  not  fare  worse."  That  it  did  not  fare  worse  is  due 
to  the  heroic  efforts  and  high  character  of  these  representative  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  James,  to  whom  I  think  you  give  but  faint 
praise. 

You  also  sayu  "  From  what  we  have  heard  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  the  operations  of  the  fire  department  were  practically 
suspended."  In  this  you  are  quite  correct,  for  the  Richmond  fire 
department  was  not  a  factor  in  that  fight  for  the  city's  existence. 

At  2  o'clock  that  night,  with  my  staff,  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  through  the  city  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  encountering  no 
sign  of  life  in  the  streets  except  the  sentries  pacing  their  beats. 
The  fire  was  under  control,  though  still  burning,  and  the  silence  of 
death  which  brooded  over  the  city  so  lately  in  the  hands  of  that 
wild  mob,  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional  explosion  of  shells  in 
the  ruins. 

And  now,  may  I  ask  you  to  give  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond 
the  names  of  the  regiments  to  which  all  this  was  due,  in  justice  to 
and  in  perpetuation  of  their  memory  ? 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  morning  memorandum  report  of 
my  Assistant- Adjutant-General  of  the  strength  of  the  ist  brigade 
on  the  day  after  our  taking  possession  of  the  city.  It  is  as  follows: 

Staff— On  duty  7,  aggregate  7,  effective  6. 

Eleventh  Connecticut — Officers  15,  men  390;  officers  26,  men 
412;  officers  15,  men  390;  commanding,  Major  Charles  Warren. 

Thirteenth    New    Hampshire — Officers  9,  men   227;  officers    13, 
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men  247;  officers  13,  men  247;  officers  13,  men  220;  commanding, 
Major  L.  S.  Studley. 

Nineteenth  Wisconsin — Officers  n,  men  369;  officers  15,  men 
388;  officers  13,  men  310. 

Eighty-first  New  York — Officers  10,  men  81;  officers  n,  men  83; 
officers  6,  men  71;  commanding,  Major  D.  B.  White. 

Ninety-eighth  New  York — Officers  15,  men  236;  officers  17,  men 
268;  officers  13,  men  210;  commanding,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W. 
Kreutzer. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  New  York — Officers  12,  men  294; 
officers  16,  men  309;  officers  12,  men  278;  commanding,  Major 
Theodore  Miller. 

Convalescent  detachment  from  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  which  had 
gone  over  to  the  extreme  left  to  reinforce  Sheridan. 

Officers  12,  men  532;  officers  14,  men  546;  officers  12,  men  471. 

Total — Officers  91,  men  2,119;  officers  119,  men  2,250;  officers 
90,  men  1,950. 

Officers  sick  3;  men  sick  81. 

(Signed)         STANIELS, 

Captain  and  Adjutant- General. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  H.  RIPLEY, 
Formerly  Colonel  of  the  9th  regiment,  Vermont  Volunteers, 

and  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  October  23,  1904.] 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 


Account  of  it  by  One  of  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry. 
POPE'S  RETREAT  TO  THE  CAPITOL. 

[The  writer  of  this  sketch,  with  highly  interesting-  details,  was  a 
trusty  comrade  of  the  editor  in  "  F"  Company  and  a  gallant  sol- 
dier. He  is  now  a  valued  citizen  of  Richmond  and  bears  in  halting 
knee  the  evidence  of  a  severe  wound.] — ED. 

The  middle  of  August,  1862,  found  Jackson's  Corps  camped  at 
the  foot  of  Clark's  mountain,  in  Orange  county.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  General  Lee  with  Longstreet's  Corps.  After  a  few  days' 
needed  rest,  the  army  broke  camp  on  August  2oth,  and  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Pope's  army,  Jackson's  Corps  marching  over 
Clark's  mountain  and  crossing  the  Rapidan  river  at  Summerville 
Ford.  As  Pope  had  retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock  river,  we 
made  direct  for  that.  After  trying  several  fords  along  that  river 
with  the  seeming  intention  of  crossing,  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
August  found  our  corps  near  the  village  of  Jeffersonton  in  Culpeper 
county.  Orders  were  given  the  men  to  cook  three  days'  rations 
and  be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  possible.  A  short  time  after  we 
were  ordered  to  fall  in,  the  time  was  so  short  that  none  of  the  men 
had  cooked  all,  and  many  none  of  their  rations.  This  made  no 
difference,  half  baked  biscuits  and  raw  dough  had  to  be  left,  that 
meant  to  many,  nothing  to  eat  for  some  time,  probably  for  days,  as 
the  wagons  were  to  remain  behind,  and  everything  put  in  light 
marching  order,  indicating  that  something  of  importance  was  on 
hand. 

As  soon  as  the  column  was  formed,  we  were  hurried  off  on  the 
march,  passing  through  the  village  of  Amosville  and  crossing  the 
Rappahannock  river  at  Hinson's  mill,  thence  our  march  for  several 
miles  was  right  through  the  country,  through  fields,  over  ditches 
•and  fences,  and  through  woods,  until  we  came  to  a  public  road, 
this  we  took,  passing  through  the  village  of  Orlean  and  marching 
steadily  until  passing  Salem  about  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night,  when  we 
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are  halted  in  the  road,  stack  arms  on  its  side,  and  are  told  we  can 
lie  down  and  rest.     We  marched  about  twenty-six  miles. 

Soon  in  the  morning  we  were  up  and  on  the  march  again,  passing 
through  Bull  Run  Mountain  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  thence  through 
Haymarket  and  Gainesville,  not  stopping  until  10  or  n  o'clock  at 
night,  marching  about  the  same  distance  as  the  day  before,  and 
stopping  in  the  road,  many  of  the  men  now  lie  down  right  where 
they  stopped,  being  so  completely  used  up  from  the  march  and 
heat,  they  did  not  have  energy  enough  to  move  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  We  were  now  near  Bristow  Station,  and  not  far  from  Manas- 
sas  Junction,  and  far  in  Pope's  rear,  "the  man  that  had  no  rear/' 
General  Jackson  now  sends  a  force  ahead  to  capture  Manassas, 
which  was  done  during  the  night  with  small  loss  to  us.  They  cap- 
tured immense  quantities  of  stores  of  all  kinds;  several  trains  of 
cars,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  caisons  and  horses,  etc.,  com- 
plete, a  number  of  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.  Quite  a  number  ol 
prisoners  were  taken  and  several  hundred  negroes  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  run  away  from  their  owners. 

Early  next  morning  Ewell's  division  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Bristow,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  Manassas  Junction,  which 
place  Jackson's  division  reached  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  2nd  Brigade  was  filed  by  regiments  to  the  right  of  the 
road  in  an  open  field,  and  stacked  arms  near  the  storehouses,  and 
ordered  to  rest,  but  to  remain  near  their  guns. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  rumored  that  a  force  from  Washington 
was  approaching  to  drive  us  away.  A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  sent 
forward  to  meet  them.  They  soon  put  the  Yanks  to  rout.  They 
consisted  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  with  some  artillery  sent  down  to 
brush  away  a  small  raiding  force  of  Confederates,  as  they  supposed 
us  to  be.  They  caught  a  traitor  and  nearly  all  the  party  were  killed, 
wounded  or  captured. 

A  guard  was  placed  over  the  stores  at  Manassas  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  a  little  while  thereafter,  rations  were  issued  us,  but  not  by 
weight  and  measure  to  each  man,  but  a  package  or  two  to  each 
company.  Here  is  what  was  given  to  old  F  Company  of  Rich- 
mond :  The  first  thing  they  brought  us  was  a  barrel  of  cakes,  next 
a  bag  of  hams,  barrel  of  sugar  and  coffee  (the  Yankees  had  it 
mixed,  ready  for  use)  bag  of  beans,  bag  of  potatoes  and  box  of 
hardtack.  This  was  a  liberal  bill-of-fare,  for  a  small  company. 

General  Jackson's  idea  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  to  save 
what  supplies  he  did  not  use  for  General  Lee's  army,  and  it  was  for 
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this  reason  the  guard  was  placed  over  them.  The  enemy  were  now 
making  such  demonstations  that  he  knew  he  could  not  hold  the  place, 
so  the  houses  were  thrown  open  and  the  men  told  to  help  them- 
selves. Now  ensued  a  scene  around  those  storehouses  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  cannot  be  described.  You  recollect  that  many 
of  our  men  were  hurried  off  on  the  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  with  nothing  to  eat.  It  is  now  the  2yth.  We  have  marched 
in  that  time  about  sixty  miles  and  the  men  who  had  prepared  some 
rations  did  not  have  enough  for  two  days,  much  less  three,  after 
dividing  with  such  comrades  as  had  none;  everything  had  been 
eaten.  Now  here  were  vast  storehouses  filled  with  all  the  delicacies, 
potted  ham,  lobster,  tongue,  candy,  cakes,  nuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
pickle,  catsup,  mustard,  &c.  It  makes  an  old  soldier's  mouth 
water  now  just  to  think  of  the  good  things  got  there.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  they  did  ?  Go  to  eating  ?  Oh,  no.  They  had 
to  discuss  what  they  should  eat,  and  what  they  should  take  with 
them,  as  orders  had  been  issued  for  us  to  take  four  days'  rations 
with  us.  Some  filled  their  haversacks  with  cakes,  some  with  candy, 
others  with  oranges,  lemons,  canned  goods,  &c.  I  know  one  that 
took  nothing  but  French  mustard;  filled  his  haversack  and  was  so 
greedy  that  he  put  one  more  bottle  in  his  pocket.  This  was  all  his 
four  days'  rations.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  taken,  as  he 
traded  it  for  meat  and  bread,  it  lasting  him  until  reaching  Frederick 
City. 

All  good  times  have  an  end,  and  as  night  approaches,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  burn  everything  that  we  could  not  carry;  not 
long  after  sundown  they  were  fired,  our  division  marching  as  soon 
as  the  fire  got  under  way,  the  other  two  divisions  taking  each  a  dif- 
ferent road.  This  march  by  three  different  roads  is  what  mystified 
Pope  so  much,  and  caused  his  delay  in  his  pursuit  of  Jackson. 
Jackson's  old  division  marched  several  hours  when  the  2d  Brigade 
was  ordered  on  a  road  to  the  left  of  the  one  we  were  marching  on, 
and  put  on  picket  duty;  when  it  becomes  day  we  find  we  are  on 
the  Warrenton  and  Alexandria  pike  and  near  Groveton. 

There  was  only  one  field  officer  in  our  brigade  at  that  time,  a  major 
commanding  the  ist  Battalion;  the  48th  Virginia  was  commanded  by 
a  lieutenant;  the  42nd  Virginia  by  a  captain,  and  the  2ist  Virginia 
by  a  captain.  General  Jackson  assigned  Colonel  Bradley  T.  John- 
son temporarily  to  command  it.  The  2nd  Brigade  (ours)  remained 
about  Groveton  until  late  in  the  evening.  Colonel  Johnson  had  or- 
ders to  demonstrate  and  make  the  biggest  show  he  could,  so  as  to 
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delay  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible  from  any  advance  in  this 
direction,  and  well  did  he  do  this.  At  one  time  he  would  have  one 
regiment  on  top  of  a  hill;  its  colors  under  the  next  hill,  just  high 
enough  to  show  over  its  top;  a  regiment  with  its  colors  on  the  next, 
&c.,  thus  making  it  appear  a  long  line  of  battle.  We  had  two 
pieces  of  artillery;  as  one  body  of  the  enemy  was  seen,  one  or  both 
pieces  would  be  run  in  sight  and  as  the  enemy  moved,  he  would 
limber  the  cannon  up  and  carry  it  to  some  far  hill,  to  go  through 
the  same  movement. 

BATTLE    BEGINS. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  the  2  ist  Virginia  regiment  was  on 
one  of  those  hills,  lying  down  in  line,  the  enemy  ran  a  cannon  out 
on  a  hill,  unlimbered  and  fired  a  shot  at  us,  hitting  one  of  the  men 
of  Company  K,  tearing  off  the  heel  of  his  shoe.  This  was  the  first 
cannon  shot  from  either  side  at  Second  Manassas  and  the  only  one 
fired  at  that  time,  as  the  piece  limbered  up  and  withdrew  in  a  trot. 
This  same  regiment  soon  after  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  and 
posted  across  the  Warrenton  Pike,  when  a  Yankee  artilleryman 
rode  into  our  line,  thinking  it  his.  This  was  the  first  prisoner  taken. 

The  inmates  of  the  Groveton  house  now  abandoned  it.  A  lady, 
bareheaded,  and  her  servant  woman  came  running  out  of  the  front 
door.  They  had  a  little  girl  between  them,  each  having  her  by 
one  of  her  hands.  The  child  was  crying  loudly.  They  crossed  the 
pike,  got  over  the  fence  and  went  directly  south  through  the  fields 
and  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  In  their  excitement  and  hurry,  they 
did  not  close  the  door  to  their  deserted  home. 

The  Yankee  wagon  train  was  now  seen  on  a  road  south  of  us  on  its 
way  to  Washington.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  run  out  and 
commence  to  fire  at  them,  causing  a  big  stampede.  It  was  now  about 
ii  or  12  o'clock,  and  we  retired  to  a  wood  north  of  the  pike,  formed 
the  brigade  in  line  of  battle,  stacked  arms  and  laid  down  in  peace. 

None  of  the  men  of  the  Second  brigade  had  seen  or  neard  any- 
thing of  the  balance  of  our  corps,  and  we  had  no  idea  where  they 
were,  and,  singularly,  old  Jack  had  not  made  his  accustomed  pres- 
ence along  the  front.  The  artillery  fire  did  not  even  bring  him. 
The  men  were  much  puzzled  and  mystified  by  this.  Colonel  John- 
son now  sent  to  the  2ist  Virginia  regiment  for  a  lieutenant  and  six 
men  to  report  to  him  at  once,  armed.  One  of  the  men  was  to  come 
from  F  Company  and  was  designated  by  name.  On  reporting, 
they  were  ordered  to  drive  a  body  of  Yanks  away  from  a  house  in 
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sight.  This  they  did  in  quick  order,  although  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  field  and  get  over  three  fences  before  reaching  the  house. 
We  stayed  at  the  house  a  short  time,  when,  finding  we  were  about  to 
be  cut  off,  we  retired  to  the  brigade  under  a  fusilade  of  shots.  This 
was  the  first  musket  fire  of  Second  Manassas,  and  you  may  say  that 
the  battle  had  commenced,  as  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen  in  several 
directions  in  our  front.  The  officer,  on  getting  back  to  Colonel 
Johnson,  made  his  report,  when  the  Colonel  retained  the  man  from 
F  Company,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  front  as  far  as  possible 
without  being  seen  by  the  enemy  and  keep  a  lookout  for  them, 
reporting  to  him  any  body  of  the  enemy  seen  approaching,  and, 
in  order  to  get  along  the  better,  to  leave  his  arms.  That  man 
crept  to  the  front,  getting  behind  a  brush  on  a  slight  rise.  Here 
he  laid  down  for  several  hours,  observing  during  the  time  the 
movements  of  several  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  mostly  cavalry. 
While  lying  down  behind  that  brush  an  incident  happened  that 
has  always  bothered  that  man.  He  heard  the  quick  step  of  a  horse 
to  his  right  and  rear.  On  looking  round  he  saw  a  horseman  in  full 
gallop,  coming  from  the  north  and  going  along  a  small  country  road 
that  joined  the  Warrenton  pike  at  the  Groveton  house.  On  get- 
ting to  a  gap  in  the  fence  along  the  road,  he  wheeled  his  horse, 
passed  through  the  gap,  and  made  directly  for  the  man  lying  down. 
It  was  done  in  such  a  deliberate  way  that  it  impressed  the  vidette 
that  his  presence  was  known  before  the  horseman  came  along  the 
road.  He  did  not  draw  rein  until  getting  almost  on  the  vidette. 
He  then  asked  if  he  knew  where  General  Jackson  was.  On  being 
told  that  he  did  not,  he  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  gap, 
turned  into  the  road,  and  was  off  at  full  gallop  toward  the  Groveton 
house.  That  man  was  riding  a  black  mare,  and  wore  a  long  linen 
duster  and  dark  pants.  There  was  something  so  suspicious  about 
his  movements  and  dress  that  the  vidette  would  have  taken  him  to 
Colonel  Johnson  if  he  had  had  his  gun.  There  was  a  squad  of 
Yankees  at  the  Groveton  house,  and  when  the  rider  reached  there 
several  of  them  ran  from  the  front  of  the  house  and  surrounded 
him,  when  he  got  off  the  horse  and  went  with  them  to  the  front, 
while  one  of  their  number  led  the  horse  into  the  back  yard  and  tied 
him.  This  was  hardly  done  before  a  body  of  our  cavalry  charged 
up  the  Warrenton  pike  and  grabbed  the  party.  The  vidette  had 
seen  that  party  coming  along  the  pike  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
could  have  warned  the  man  riding  the  horse  of  the  Yankees'  pres- 
ence, but  a  distrust  came  over  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 
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About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  vidette  was  startled  by  a 
long  line  of  skirmishers  stepping  out  of  the  woods  in  his  front  and 
advancing;  jumping  to  his  feet  he  made  for  Colonel  Johnson.  He 
had  got  only  a  short  distance  when  he  saw  their  line  of  battle 
following.  Now,  that  fellow  just  dusted,  made  his  report  to  Colonel 
J.,  who  at  once  called  the  line  to  attention;  the  command  was 
given,  "right,  face;  double  quick,  march,"  and  away  we  went  north, 
through  the  woods.  All  of  us  were  wondering  what  had  become  of 
old  Jack.  When  we  got  through  the  woods  he  was  the  first  man 
we  saw,  and  looking  beyond  we  could  see  that  his  command  was 
massed  in -a  large  field;  arms  stacked,  batteries  parked  and  every - 
thing'resting.  Colonel  Johnson  rode  up  to  General  Jackson,  made 
his  report,  when  General  Jackson  turned  to  his  staff,  gave  each  an 
order,  and  in  a  moment  the  field  was  a  perfect  hubbub — men  riding 
in  all  directions,  infantry  getting  to  arms,  cannoneers  to  their  guns, 
and  the  drivers  mounting.  But  you  could  see  the  master-hand  now, 
even  while  I  am  telling  this  you  could  hear  the  sharp  command  of  an 
officer,  "right  face;  forward,  march,"  and  a  body  of  skirmishers 
marched  out  of  that  confused  mass  right  up  to  old  Jack,  when  the 
officer  gave  the  command  to  "file  right,"  and  the  next  instant  to 
deploy,  and  the  movement  was  done  in  a  twinkle,  and  forward  they 
went  to  meet  the  enemy;  General  Jackson  had  waited  to  see  this;  he 
then  turned  to  Colonel  Johnson,  and  told  him  to  let  his  men  stack 
arms  and  rest,  as  they  had  been  on  duty  since  the  day  before;  he 
would  not  call  on  them  if  he  could  do  without  them,  and  off  he  went 
with  the  advance  skirmishers.  Another  body  of  skirmishers  had 
in  the  meantime  marched  out  and  filed  to  the  left  and  gone  for- 
ward, a  column  of  infantry  was  unwinding  itself  out  of  that  mass 
and  marching  up  to  the  same  point  as  the  skirmishers  had,  filed 
to  right,  fronted  and  went  forward;  another  was  now  filing  to  the 
left,  while  the  third  column  moved  straight  ahead.  Some  of  the 
artillery  followed  each  column  of  infantry.  This  was  the  most  per- 
fect movement  of  troops  I  saw  during  the  war,  and  now  the  crack 
of  musket  and  the  bang  of  artillery  told  us  that  the  lines  had  met; 
the  fire  in  a  few  minutes  was  terrific. 

An  officer  soon  came  for  the  2nd  Brigade,  to  report  on  the 
extreme  left  of  Jackson's  line.  On  getting  there,  the  entire  brigade 
was  formed  as  skirmishers  and  ordered  forward,  and  after  getting  a 
certain  distance  were  halted  and  ordered  to  lie  down.  We  staid 
there  all  night,  sleeping  on  arms.  The  enemy  did  not  appear  in  our 
front,  but  the  right  had  a  hard  fight,  in  which  the  enemy  were  de- 
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feated  and  retreated  during  the  night.  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro, 
commanded  Jackson's  division,  and  Major- General  Ewell,  being 
amongst  the  wounded. 

The  next  morning  the  2nd  Brigade  were  marched  to  the  right  of 
Jackson's  line  on  top  of  a  large  hill,  where  there  were  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  We  stayed  there  about  an  hour  and  were  shelled  se- 
verely by  the  enemy,  who  had  made  their  appearance  from  another 
direction  from  that  of  the  evening  before. 

Jackson  now  took  position  behind  an  unfinished  railroad  which 
ran  parallel  to  and  north  of  the  Warrenton  pike  and  I  suppose 
about  a  mile  from  it.  Jackson's  division  was  on  the  right,  Ewell' s 
next  and  A.  P.  Hill's  on  the  left.  The  2nd  Brigade  was  marched 
from  the  hill  to  the  left  about  half  a  mile,  where  we  formed  a  line  of 
battle  in  two  lines,  in  a  wood  and  near  its  edge,  facing  south.  In 
our  front  was  a  narrow  neck  of  open  land,  say  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide;  on  the  west  the  woods  ran  along  this  field 
about  three  hundred  yards,  where  it  widened  into  a  large  field;  a 
short  distance  around  the  wood  is  the  hill  we  were  on  soon  in  the 
morning.  Jackson  now  had  several  batteries  of  artillery  on  it.  On 
the  east  of  the  neck  of  land,  the  wood  ran  along  the  field  for,  say 
seveii  hundred  yards,  when  it  widened  out  into  the  same  large  field. 
About  two  hundred  yards  in  our  front  is  a  part  of  the  abandoned 
railroad,  running  across  the  open  neck  from  the  woods  on  the  east 
to  near  that  on  the  west.  The  eastern  end  runs  in  a  bottom  where 
there  was  a  bank  for  say,  seventy-five  yards,  when  it  reached  a  hill; 
through  this  hill  was  a  cut,  that  runs  out  on  level  ground  just  before 
it  reaches  the  west  wood.  You  will  now  see  that  in  front  of  the 
railroad  at  this  point  is  a  short  strip  of  wood  to  the  right  (west)  and 
a  long  strip  on  the  left  (east)  where  at  both  points  the  neck  of  the 
cleared  land  unites  with  a  large  open  field  that  runs  east  and  west 
and  at  its  far  side  is  the  Warrenton  pike. 

Our  skirmishers  were  placed  at  the  railroad.  We  were  ordered 
to  lie  down  in  place,  with  guns  in  hand  and  were  directed  to  rush 
for  the  railroad  as  soon  as  an  order  to  forward  was  given. 

Colonel  Johnson  now  came  along  the  line,  stopped  about  ten 
yards  in  front  of  F  Company,  took  out  his  pipe,  filled  it  and  struck 
a  light,  then  quietly  sat  on  the  ground  and  leaned  back  against 
a  small  sapling. 

Everything  with  us  was  perfectly  quiet.  This  did  not  last  long. 
The  stillness  in  our  front  was  broken  by  a  bang,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  shell  went  crashing  through  the  trees  overhead;  this 
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was  a  signal  for  a  severe  shelling  of  our  woods;  a  man  was  soon 
wounded;  Col.  Johnson  immediately  got  up  and  went  to  him  and  sent 
him  to  the  rear,  stopped  long  enough  to  talk  to  the  men  around  him, 
and  quiet  their  uneasiness,  when  he  came  back  and  resumed  his  seat. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  The  enemy  now  advanced  and 
engaged  our  skirmishers  at  the  railroad,  some  of  the  balls  aimed 
at  them  occasionally  reached  our  line  and  some  of  the  men  were 
wounded.  Colonel  Johnson  invited  several  of  the  men,  who  were 
becoming  uneasy,  to  come  and  sit  by  him;  he  now  had  about  a 
dozen  around  him,  laughing  and  talking.  Our  skirmishers  were 
then  being  driven  back  to  the  line  of  battle  by  the  enemy  and  soon 
to  the  line,  and  the  enemy  was  some  distance  on  our  side  of  the 
railroad.  The  brigade  was  then  called  to  attention.  Instantly  they 
were  on  their  feet,  and  when  the  order  to  forward  was  given,  it 
found  them  rushing  to  the  front.  On  reaching  the  field  we  emp- 
tied our  guns  into  the  enemy  and  made  for  them  with  empty  guns. 
They  turned  and  ran,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded  on  our  side 
of  the  railroad.  In  approaching  these  men  lying  on  the  ground, 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  us,  I  noticed  one  of  them,  who  was 
lying  on  his  back,  gesticulating  with  his  hands,  raising  them  up, 
moving  them  violently  backward  and  forward;  I  think  he  was  try- 
ing to  call  our  attention  so  that  we  would  not  injure  him  in  our 
advance.  On  reaching  him  I  recognized  from  his  straps  that  he 
was  a  Yankee  captain,  and  one  of  our  captains  running  on  my  left 
said  he  was  making  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  On  getting  to 
the  railroad  the  2ist  Virginia  Regiment  occupied  the  bank,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade  the  cut  to  our  right.  We  loaded  and 
fired  at  the  retreating  enemy  and  soon  had  the  field  cleared. 

In  anticipation  of  the  attack  being  renewed  by  the  enemy,  we 
remained  at  the  railroad,  and  we  did  not  have  long  to  wait  before 
the  announcement  of  "here  they  come,"  was  heard.  A  line  of 
battle  marched  out  of  the  far  end  of  the  woods  on  our  left,  into  our 
field,  halted,  dressed  their  line,  and  moved  forward.  Tney  were  al- 
lowed to  come  to  about  one  hundred  yards  of  us,  when  we  opened 
fire.  You  could  see  them  stagger,  then  halt,  stand  a  short  time, 
then  break  and  run.  By  this  time  another  line  made  its  appear- 
ance, coming  from  the  same  point.  This  line  came  a  little  nearer 
us  when  they,  too,  broke  and  ran.  Then  came  another  line — they 
came  nearer  when  they  broke  and  ran.  It  then  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  field  was  full  of  Yankees  and  some  of  them  advanced  nearly 
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to  the  railroad,  when  we  went  over  the  bank  at  them,  the  remain- 
der of  the  brigade  following"  our  example. 

The  enemy  now  broke  and  ran  and  we  pursued,  firing  as  fast  as 
we  could.  We  followed  them  into  the  woods  and  drove  them  out 
on  the  other  side,  when  we  were  halted  and  ordered  back  to  the 
railroad. 

We  captured  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  woods  and  carried 
them  back  with  us.  In  going  back,  a  Yankee  battery  of  eight  guns 
had  full  play  on  us  in  the  field  and  our  line  became  a  little  confused. 
We  were  halted;  every  man  on  the  instant  turned  and  faced  the 
battery.  Just  as  we  did  I  heard  a  thud  on  my  right  like  some  one 
had  been  struck  with  a  heavy  fist.  On  looking  around  I  saw  a  man 
at  my  side  standing  erect  with  his  head  off;  a  stream  of  blood 
squirting  a  foot  or  more  from  his  neck.  By  the  time  I  turned 
around,  I  saw  three  others  lying  on  the  ground,  all  killed  by  the 
same  cannon  shot.  The  man  standing  was  a  captain  in  the  42nd 
Virginia  Regiment,  and  his  brains  and  blood  bespattered  the  face 
and  clothing  of  one  of  my  company,  who  was  standing  in  my  rear. 
This  was  the  second  time  I  saw  four  men  killed  by  the  same  shot 
during  the  war — the  other  time  being  at  Cedar  Run  a  few  weeks 
before — each  time  the  shot  struck  as  it  was  descending.  The  first 
man  had  his  head  taken  off,  the  next  was  shot  through  the  breast, 
the  next  through  the  stomach,  and  the  fourth  had  his  bowels  torn 
out. 

We  now  went  back  to  our  position  in  the  woods,  formed  our 
old  line  of  battle  in  two  lines  and  laid  down  as  before.  We  had 
hardly  got  fixed  when  our  attention  was  called  to  a  line  of  battle 
filing  into  line  in  our  front,  but  nearly  at  right  angles  to  us.  What 
did  this  mean  ?  Were  the  enemy  making  preparations  to  storm  us 
again?  General  Starke,  our  Division  Commander,  then  arrived. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  line.  He  took  his  glass,  and  after 
a  careful  survey  called  a  courier  and  directed  him  to  go  to  the  right 
around  the  hill  in  our  front  and  find  out  who  they  were.  The  Yan- 
kees were  shelling  our  woods  heavily,  but  the  excitement  was  so 
great  that  the  men  who  had  orders  to  lie  down  for  protection  were 
all  standing  up  watching  the  line  form,  which  grew  longer  each 
moment.  Our  courier,  after  a  short  stay,  was  seen  coming  as  fast 
as  his  horse  could  run,  and  before  he  reached  General  Starke  cried 
out,  "  it  is  Longstreet."  A  great  shout  that  Longstreet  had  come 
was  taken  up  by  the  men  all  down  the  line.  The  courier  then  told 
Gen.  Starke  that  the  man  sitting  on  a  stump,  whom  we  had  noticed 
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before  was  General  Lee,  and  that  Longstreet  said  he  had  got  up 
in  time  to  witness  our  charge,  which  he  said  was  splendid. 

This  put  new  life  into  Jackson's  men,  as  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
Longstreet.  They  knew  that  Pope  with  his  large  army  would  put 
forth  all  the  energy  he  could  to  greatly  damage  us,  but  everything 
was  changed  then.  We  only  wished  him  to  renew  the  attack  but 
were  afraid  he  would  not,  after  his  repulse  of  the  morning  and 
the  presence  of  Longstreet.  He  did  attack  A.  P.  Hill's  division 
on  the  left  of  Jackson's  line  in  the  afternoon,  and  met  with  the  same 
repulse  as  we  had  given  him.  A  part  of  Longstreet' s  command 
became  heavily  engaged,  also.  This  ended  the  second  day's  fight- 
ing and  the  Second  brigade  were  jubilant  over  their  share  of  Second 
Manassas.  We  slept  in  peace  during  the  night. 

The  cannonading  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3Oth, 
with  skirmishing  in  the  front  that  at  times  became  active.  About 
noon  in  anticipation  of  an  atiack,  the  2nd  Brigade  was  moved  to 
the  railroad,  taking  position  as  on  the  day  before.  About  2  or  3 
o'clock  we  heard  on  our  right  the  exclamation  of:  "Here  they 
come !' '  And  almost  instantly  we  saw  a  column  of  the  enemy  marched 
into  the  field  from  the  same  point  they  did  the  day  before,  dress 
the  line  and  then  advance  on  us.  Every  man  in  our  line  shifted 
his  cartridge  box  to  the  front,  unfastened  it  and  his  cap  box,  gave 
his  gun  a  second  look  over  and  took  his  position  to  meet  the 
coming  enemy  who  were  rapidly  approaching.  We  allowed  them 
to  come  about  the  same  distance  as  the  day  before  and  then  opened, 
with  about  the  same  result.  Another  line  took  its  place,  we  con- 
tinued firing.  Other  lines  advanced,  each  getting  nearer  us.  The 
field  was  then  filled  with  Yankees  as  on  the  day  before,  but  in  much 
greater  numbers.  Their  advance  continued.  Every  man  in  the 
2nd  Brigade  at  this  moment  remembered  Cedar  Run,  each  one 
loaded  his  gun  with  care,  raised  it  deliberately  to  his  shoulder, 
took  deadly  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.  We  were  fighting  then 
as  I  never  saw  before.  We  were  behind  the  railroad  bank  and  in 
the  cut,  which  made  a  splendid  breastwork.  The  enemy  crowded 
in  the  field;  their  men  were  falling  fast,  as  we  could  plainly  see. 
Our  ammunition  was  failing,  men  were  taking  it  from  the  boxes  of 
dead  and  wounded  comrades.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  continued. 
By  this  time  they  were  at  the  bank;  they  were  mounting  it.  Our 
men  mounted,  too;  some  with  bayonets  fixed,  some  with  large 
rocks  in  their  hands.  (Some  of  the  enemy  were  killed  with  these 
rocks.  Colonel  Johnson  mentioned  it  in  his  official  report.) 
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A  short  struggle  on  top  of  the  bank  and  in  front  of  the  cut  and 
the  battle  was  won.  The  enemy  were  running,  and  then  went  up  that 
yell  that  only  Confederates  could  make.  Some  men,  wild  with 
excitement,  hats  off,  and  some  went  up  into  the  air.  It  was  right 
here  that  Lieutenant  Rawlings,  commanding  F  Company,  was 
killed,  his  hat  in  one  hand,  his  sword  in  the  other,  cheering  his  men 
to  victory.  He  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  rifle  ball  and  fell 
dead. 

After  the  flying  enemy  we  went,  through  the  field  in  our  front  to 
the  woods  on  the  left;  through  that  into  the  next  field,  where  we 
could  see  our  line  advancing  in  all  directions.  Our  artillery  fired 
over  our  heads,  some  following  in  the  pursuit,  and  on  nearing  a 
hill  would  run  up  on  that,  unlimber  and  fire  rapidly  through  inter- 
vals in  our  advancing  line — thousands  of  muskets  firing,  the  men 
giving  the  old  yell,  the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  and  we  right  after 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  inspiring  scenes  whose  actors  will  never 
forget  and  which  makes  a  soldier  at  once  of  a  recruit. 

We  kept  up  the  pursuit  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  night, 
when  we  were  halted  and  allowed  to  rest  until  morning.  And  the 
man  with  "  headquarters  in  the  saddle"  and  who  had  "  no  rear" 
was  taught  the  second  lesson  at  Jackson's  tactics.  He  wished  then 
he  had  a  rear,  and  he  was  putting  forth  all  his  efforts  to  find  Wash- 
ington with  its  fortifications,  which  was  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  in  his 
rear  when  we  commenced  our  movement. 

THE    FIGURES    OF    LOSSES. 

Pope's  army  numbered  over  70,000;  his  loss  was  over  20,000  and 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Lee's  numbered  about  50,000;  his  loss  was  8,000. 

The  loss  in  our  brigade  was  small.  Amongst  the  killed  was  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  G.  Rawlings,  commanding  F.  Company.  He  was 
as  good  a  soldier  as  the  war  produced,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
manhood  ,  tall  and  erect,  oversixfeetin  his  stockings,  weighing  about 
two  hundred  pounds,  with  endurance  in  proportion  to  his  size.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  he  could  march  forever  if  his  feet  would 
keep  from  getting  sore.  He  was  kind,  gentle  and  always  at  his  post 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

To  Jackson  falls  the  chief  honor  of  Second  Manassas,  as  it  did  in 
the  first  battle,  and  the  position  held  by  the  2d  Brigade  was  one  of 
the  points  the  enemy  made  their  most  desperate  and  repeated  as- 
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saults,  in  all  of  which  they  were 'repulsed  with  great  loss.  I  saw 
more  of  their  dead  lying  on  the  ground  in  our  front  than  I  ever 
saw  in  the  same  space  during  the  war. 

One  of  my  company  wrote  home  that  "  he  was  shot  all  to  pieces," 
had  twenty-seven  holes  shot  through  his  blanket.  In  his  next  letter 
he  explained  that  his  blanket  was  folded  and  one  shot  going  through 
it,  made  the  twenty-seven  holes. 

It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  2d  Brigade  that  they  were 
never  handled  as  well  before  as  they  were  by  Col.  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
during  this  battle,  pnd  the  balance  of  the  time  he  was  with  us.  His 
personal  interest  in  the  men  went  right  to  their  hearts,  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  by  obeying  every  order  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  and  these  circumstances  made  him  a  Brigadier-General. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
by  Lieutenant-General  Jackson,  in  which  he  thus  mentions  Colonel 
Johnson  and  the  2d  Brigade  at  Second  Manassas: 

"The  heroism  with  which  the  brigade  fought,  and  its  success  in 
battle,  but  brightened  my  opinion  of  its  commander." 

JOHN  H.  WORSHAM, 
F  Company,  2ist  Virginia  Regiment  Infantry,  2d  Brigade, 

Jackson's  Division,  2d  Corps,  A.  N.  Va. 
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|_Fr  m  the  Times-Dispatch,  September  4, 1904.] 

SHERIDAN'S   BUMMERS. 

Some  Recollections  of  the  War  in  the  Great  Shenandoah 

Valley. 

MRS.  GORDON  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE. 


How  the  Soulless  Raiders   Devastated    Fertile    Lands  and  Smashed 
Things  Generally. 


Shenandoah,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  "  Daughters  of  the 
Stars."  The  untutored  saw  its  sparkling  waters  come  trickling 
down  the  side  of  mountains  that  reared  their  lofty  heads  up  towards 
the  stars;  and  he  saw  these  same  stars  mirrored  in  the  crystal 
depths  of  the  stream  as  it  flowed  in  its  channel  below,  hence  was 
born  the  poetic  name  given  to  this  river  arid  its  beautiful  valley. 

How  the  Southern  soldier  loved  the  dear  old  valley  of  Virginia! 
He  loved  its  varied  landscape,  its  fields  of  red  clover  and  golden 
wheat,  its  bending  orchards,  its  cool  springs,  its  crystal  streams,  its 
genial,  hospitable  people,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  loved  its  rosy- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  girls. 

And,  when  that  cruel  war  was  over,  many  a  fair  flower  was  trans- 
planted from  Virginia  soil  to  bloom  amid  the  myrtle  trees  of  the 
Sunny  South.  If  a  hungry  Southern  soldier  knocked  at  a  door,  it 
opened  wide  for  his  reception,  and  the  last  crust  would  be  divided 
with  him. 

Especially  was  this  valley  dear  to  our  brigade — the  Old  Stone- 
wall— for  here  were  the  homes  of  our  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and 
sweethearts.  Our  boys  were  never  in  better  spirits  when  ordered 
from  the  piney  woods  and  lowlands  of  eastern  Virginia,  back  to  the 
Shenandoah.  In  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  the  Greeks  from 
the  hilltops  cried  out,  "  the  sea,  the  sea!"  So,  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  saw  the  goodly  land  smiling  below, 
shouts  of  "the  valley,  the  valley!"  made  the  mountain  gorges 
ring,  the  bands  played  stirring  airs,  and  every  one  kept  step  to  the 
music. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1864,  the  Stonewall  Brigade  was  en- 
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camped  near  the  town  of  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  people  of  this  town  were  intensely  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause. 
Time  and  again  had  both  armies  marched  through  her  streets,  the 
one  cheered,  but  she  scowled  on  the  other  from  behind  closed 
blinds.  At  this  time  Sheridan  was  pressing  Early  back  from  the 
Potomac.  The  Federal  army  was  45,000  strong,  and  the  Confed- 
erate about  10,000.  Sheridan  was  advancing  with  a  bolder  front, 
having  heard  that  part  of  Early's  force  had  gone  to  re-enforce  Lee. 
He  had  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  splendidly  equipped.  However, 
he  came  on  very  cautiously  and  slowly,  beating  the  brush,  as  it 
were,  to  uncover  "  masked  batteries,"  and  find  hidden  lines  of 
brave  Johnnies.  After  a  few  days  of  marching  and  counter-march- 
ing, of  watching  and  waiting  for  the  foe,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull 
in  the  storm. 

Then  the  thoughts  of  our  younger  soldiers  turned  from  war's 
alarm  to  the  more  peaceful  homes  in  the  dear  old  town;  Romeo 
had  his  Juliet  there.  We  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  how 
the  parlors  were  thrown  open  to  us,  how  we  were  invited  to  their 
tables,  how  the  girls  sang  "  Dixie  "  and  "  My  Maryland"  for  us, 
and  those  delightful  moonlight  promenades,  all  made  life  so  pleasant 
there  ! 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  party  at  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  man- 
sions, and  the  society  element  in  our  camp  were  all  aglee.  Such 
rubbing  and  scrubbing,  sewing  and  shining,  borrowing  and  lending 
were  only  seen  on  such  occasions.  Major  Bennett,  of  our  regi- 
ment— the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry — and  I,  were  comrades  for  the 
evening.  The  rooms  were  filled  and  the  dear  girls  looked  so  sweet; 
many  of  them  in  calico  dresses,  yet  made  in  an  artistic  way.  The 
Major  was  in  a  devotional  spirit  towards  a  black-eyed  widow,  who 
charmed  every  one  with  her  spicy  conversation.  I  forgot  there  was 
war  in  the  land  as  Miss  Bonnie  Eloise  smiled  graciously  upon  me, 
when  I  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  ten  times  sweeter  than  the 
rose  she  wore  in  her  bonnie  brown  hair. 

''  The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
Then  all  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  ten." 
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A  courier  dashed  up  to  the  gate,  and  the  message  came  in,  "Pre- 
pare to  move  in  an  hour's  time  !"  The  music  ceased,  the  merry 
voices  were  low,  and  the  farewells  were  hastily  spoken.  As  we 
hastened  away  from  the  gate,  the  Major  said:  "Confound  the  Yan- 
kees. I  wish  they'd  behave  themselves  and  let  us  have  a  little  fun." 
I  replied:  "Just  to  think  of  the  nice  cream  and  cake  we've  missed  ! 
I  could  kill  a  thousand  of  them  !"  Judging  from  the  muttering 
along  the  road  to  camp  the  Federals  were  consigned  to  lower  and 
warmer  regions,  especially  for  breaking  up  the  party. 

The  camp  was  all  astir,  soon  the  order  rang  out,  "  Fall  in,"  and 
we  filed  out  of  the  beautiful  grove.  Woe  unto  the  Yankee  that  had 
fallen  into  our  hands  that  night,  for  there  was  fire  in  our  hearts  and 
we  thirsted  for  his  blood.  In  the  morning  the  enemy  was  located 
and  after  some  skirmishing,  his  advanced  posts  fell  back.  He  was 
not  quite  ready  for  battle  yet.  Several  days  were  spent  in  watch- 
ing each  other's  movements.  At  dawn  in  the  morning  of  the  lyth 
of  September  the  boom  of  a  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  in 
our  front  told  us  that  the  enemy  were  in  earnest.  (By  way  of  expla- 
nation let  me  say  :  Having  been  severely  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  I  was  detailed  as  Commissary  of  our  regiment.  So,  I  gener- 
ally saw  the  fighting  from  a  point,  where  distance  lent  enchantment 
to  the  view.) 

Gradually  the  enemy  forced  our  skirmish  line  back  on  the  main 
body.  About  two  miles  from  it  Early  decided  to  make  a  stand,  his 
centre  resting  on  the  Berry ville  pike.  'The  gallant  Gordon  was  in 
command  of  Jackson's  old  division,  and  held  the  right  of  the  pike. 
I  think  Generals  Rodes  and  Robert  D.  Lilley  held  the  left  of  our 
line.  By  9  A.  M.  the  battle  was  raging  along  the  whole  line.  The 
heavy  blue  lines  were  repulsed  time  and  again.  Never  before,  in 
the  history  of  the  war,  did  our  boys  fight  with  such  courage  and 
desperation.  They  knew  what  was  at  stake,  even  the  hospitable 
town  and  the  dear  old  valley  itself.  By  gradually  flanking  our 
right,  the  enemy  began  forcing  our  line  back.  Rhoades  had  fallen, 
and  Lilley  was  left  badly  wounded  on  the  field.  But  our  men,  like 
lions  at  bay,  came  back  stubbornly.  At  length  the  Federal  line 
halted,  deeming  it  wise  to  measure  well  the  ground  in  front  before 
venturing  too  far.  Imboden's  cavalry  covered  our  left  wing  on  the 
valley  pike.  About  3  P.  M.  we  heard  a  great  shout  from  that 
point,  and  climbing  an  eminence  I  saw  the  charge  of  Sheridan's 
troopers.  It  was  a  splendid  sight.  In  a  front  line  of  half  a  mile 
they  swept  on,  their  sabres  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  fine 
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horses  clearing  the  stone  fences  in  their  way.  I  heard  a  captured 
trooper  say  that  whiskey  had  been  issued  to  them  to  make  them 
fearless.  Imboden's  cavalry  did  not  wait  to  clash  swords  with  their 
cousins  in  blue,  but  made  a  gallant  charge  to  the  rear.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  charge  of  the  Mamelukes  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  some  of  those  splendid  Arabian  steeds  leaped  over  the  wall 
of  the  bayonets  into  the  hollow  square  of  the  French  army.  The 
troopers  were  checked  only  by  the  forts  guarding  the  approach  of 
the  town.  Some  even  dashed  by  them  and  rode  into  the  very 
streets. 

Our  wounded,  who  were  gotten  off  the  field,  were  tenderly  cared 
for  by  the  citizens  of  Winchester.  As  our  battle-stained,  smoke- 
begrimed  soldiers  marched  through  the  town,  women  wept,  and  old 
men  bowed  their  heads  in  sorrow.  That  evening  as  the  sun  went 
down,  I  stood  on  the  hill,  north  of  town,  and  looking  to  the  east  I 
saw  the  Federal  line  some  two  miles  long  moving  forward  as  if  to 
encircle  in  its  folds  the  doomed  town.  To  the  west  I  could  see  our 
flags  drooping  in  retreat,  and  hear  the  rumbling  of  trains  and  artil- 
lery on  the  stony  pike.  With  a  sad  heart  and  weary  step,  mutter- 
ing to  myself:  "Farewell,  dear  old  Winchester!"  "Good-bye, 
sweet  Bonnie  Eloise!"  I  joined  the  retreating,  but  still  defiant 
army. 

Mrs.  General  Gordon  was  in  Winchester  at  this  time.  About 
noon,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  and  they  were  pressing  our 
centre  back,  she  heard  that'the  General  had  been  killed.  Accom- 
panied by  a  young  solder,  and  on  foot,  she  started  down  the  Berry  - 
ville  pike  to  find  her  husband.  The  road  was  crowded  with  wounded 
and  stragglers  hastening  to  the  town.  A  battery  of  the  enemy  was 
throwing  shells  along  the  road,  bursting  and  scattering  destruction 
on  every  side.  I  saw  her  myself,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  walking 
right  on  calmly  and  courageously  facing  death  for  the  sake  of  one 
she  so  loved  !  To  me  it  was  the  sublimest  exhibition  of  female 
courage  and  devotion  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of.  Just  then 
one  of  the  General's  staff,  dashing  along,  saw  her  and  told  her  it 
was  General  Rodes  who  was  killed  and  that  General  Gordon  was 
safe.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  her  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  she 
turned,  and  with  the  same  steady  step  came  back  to  the  town. 
Around  her  men  were  running  and  dodging,  pale  and  trembling 
with  fear.  Noble  woman,  to  have  passed  so  bravely  through  such 
an  ordeal,  and  what  a  lesson  she  taught  those  men. 
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The  old  Valley  suffered  much  and  long-  during  the  war.  She  was 
the  battle  ground  for  the  contending  armies.  Her  rich  lands  helped 
to  feed  the  Confederates  and  her  splendid  barns  were  warehouses  to 
supply  forage. 

Sheridan,  acting  under  Grant's  order,  determined  to  desolate  this 
fair  section,  so  that  in  the  language  of  the  instructions,  "a  crow 
could  not  fly  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  carrying  his  rations." 
And  right  well  did  he  carry  out  Grant's  order.  Several  hundred  of 
those  new  barns  were  burned  with  all  they  contained.  On  three 
roads  the  barnburners  went,  and,  by  day,  the  smoke,  like  a  funeral 
pall,  hung  overhead,  and  by  night  the  lurid  flames  lit  up  the  whole 
country.  And  these  fiends  were  mercenary  in  their  hellish  work. 
Dividing  into  two  parties,  one  would  go  before  and  ask  the  owner 
what  he  would  give  them  not  to  burn  his  barn.  Grasping  at  a 
straw,  and  not  thinking  of  treachery,  he  would  bring  forth  hidden 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  $300  to  save 
his  property.  This  party,  having  bled  the  owner,  galloped  on  and 
then  came  parly  number  two.  They  applied  the  match,  and  rode 
on  to  share  the  ill-gotten  gains. 

When  the  fires  of  Chambersburg  painted  the  sky  reel,  then  were 
the  barns  of  the  Shenandoah  avenged. 

Finally,  peace  again  smiled  on  the  stricken  Valley.  Ruined 
homes  were  soon  rebuilt,  the  barns  went  up  as  if  by  magic,  the 
stout  fences  were  repaired,  and  every  trace  of  war  vanished.  And 
the  stranger  as  he  now  sees  it  in  its  fruitfulness  and  beauty  is  re- 
minded of  the  lines  of  the  poet  : 

"  A  land  of  fading  herds  and  fruitful  fields, 
All  joys  that  peace  and  plenty  yield; 
Earth's  sweetest  flowers  here  shed  perfume, 
And  here  earth's  fairest  maidens  bloom." 

ALEX.  S.  PAXTON. 
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[F'rona  the  Times-Dispatch  May  29,  1904.J 

"STONEWALL"  JACKSON'S  DEATH. 


Wounded  by  His  Own  Men — Last  Order  on  the 
Battlefield. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  served  under  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  war  between  the  States.  He  says: 

"General  Lee's  army  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock  river,  near  Fredericksburg,  Va. ,  in  the  winter  of  1863. 
General  Hooker's  army  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  the  early 
spring  crossed  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  morning  of  May  2, 
1863,  General  Stonewall  Jackson  received  orders  from  General  Lee 
to  attack  Hooker's  rear,  and  forthwith  Jackson  put  his  corps  in 
rapid  marching  order.  About  5  P.  M.  Jackson  had  reached  the 
desired  location  in  the  rear  of  Hooker's  army  and  at  once  gave  or- 
ders to  attack  the  enemy.  The  movement  of  the  Confederates  was 
so  sudden  and  terrific  that  the  Federal  troops  were  routed  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  The  Confederates  continued  to  advance  until 
about  9  P.  M.  Jackson  had  paralyzed  the  right  wing  of  Hooker's 
army  and  his  men  were  stampeded  in  much  disorder  upon  the  cen- 
ter of  Hooker's  reserves.  But  the  thick  undergrowth  rendered 
rapid  pursuit  almost  impossible  at  night.  At  this  hour  the  Confed- 
erate lines  became  somewhat  entangled,  in  consequence  of  darkness 
and  thick  undergrowth,  and  it  was  necessary  to  halt  the  Confeder- 
ate force  in  order  to  reform  the  regiments.  To  complete  the  victory 
Jackson  was  about  to  swing  his  left,  interpose  his  corps  between 
Hooker's  army  and  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  then  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  moment,  accompanied  by  Captain  R.  E.  Wil- 
bourn,  Captain  William  Randolph,  with  a  half  dozen  couriers  and 
two  men  of  the  signal  corps,  Jackson  rode  forward  to  determine 
the  exact  location  of  the  enemy.  Hooker's  army  was  within  300 
yards  and  no  picketts  had  been  established  between  the  opposing 
forces.  Such  was  Jackson's  ardor  at  this  crisis  of  the  battle  that  he 
continued  his  way  without  thought  of  personal  danger.  One  of  his 
staff  officers,  realizing  the  peril  to  which  the  general  was  exposed, 
ventured  to  remark: 
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"  General,  don't  you  think  this  is  the  wrong  place  for  you  ?  " 

"  The  danger  is  all  over,"  replied  General  Jackson,  "  the  enemy 
is  routed.  Go  back  and  tell  A.  P.  Hill  to  press  forward." 

Then  Jackson  continued  forward  and  had  advanced  about  100 
yards  beyond  his  line  when  suddenly  a  volley  was  fired  by  his  own 
men,  and  apparently  aimed  at  him  and  his  staff. 

Jackson  received  three  wounds,  two  balls  entering  the  left  arm, 
severing  the  artery,  and  one  the  right  arm.  All  his  escort  excepting 
Captain  Wilbourn  and  Mr.  Wynn,  of  the  signal  corps,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  firing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Cap- 
tain Wilbourn,  standing  near  Jackson,  said: 

"  General,  they  must  certainly  be  our  men,"  to  which  he  assented 
with  a  nod,  but  said  nothing. 

He  looked  toward  his  lines  with  apparent  astonishment,  as  if  un- 
able to  realize  that  he  could  have  been  fired  at  by  his  own  troops. 
He  was  taken  from  his  horse,  and  soon  General  A.  P.  Hill  rode  up 
and  expressed  his  regret. 

The  enemy  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  Jackson,  as  the  battle  was  likely  to  be  re- 
newed at  any  moment.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear  with  much  diffi- 
culty through  the  undergrowth. 

General  Pender  recognized  General  Jackson  as  he  was  being 
carried  through  the  lines,  and  said: 

"  Oh,  General;  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  wounded  !  My  force  is  so 
much  shattered  that  I  fear  I  will  have  to  fall  back." 

Although  much  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  General  Jackson 
raised  his  drooping  head  and  exclaimed: 

"You  must  hold  your  ground,  sir!  You  must  hold  your 
ground  !" 

This  was  Jackson's  last  order  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  then 
placed  in  an  ambulance  and  taken  to  the  field  hospital  at  Wilder- 
ness run.  He  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood  and  would  have  bled 
to  death,  but  a  tourniquet  was  forthwith  applied. 

He  was  asked  if  amputation  was  necessary  should  it  be  done  at 
once.  He  replied: 

"Yes;  certainly,  Dr.  McGuire;  do  for  me  whatever  you  think 
right." 

The  operation  was  performed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
The  wounded  soldier  bore  it  well.  He  slept  well  Sunday  morning 
and  was  cheerful.  He  sent  for  Mrs.  Jackson  and  asked  minutely 
about  the  battle,  saying: 
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"  If  I  had  not  been  wounded  or  had  one  hour  more  of  daylight, 
I  would  have  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the  road  to  the  United  States 
ford  and  we  could  have  had  them  entirely  surrounded.  Then  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  or  cut  their  way  out;  they  had 
no  other  alternative.  My  troops  sometimes  failed  to  drive  the  ene- 
my from  a  position,  but  the  enemy  always .  fails  to  drive  my  men 
from  a  position. 

This  was  said  with  a  smile. 

Monday  he  was  removed  to  Chancellor's  House.  He  was  cheer- 
ful. He  spoke  of  the  gallant  bearing  of  General  Rodes  and  of 
the  heroic  charge  of  the  old  Stonewall  Brigade.  He  made  inquir- 
ies concerning  many  officers  and  said  : 

"  The  men  who  live  through  this  war  will  be  proud  to  say,  'I 
was  one  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,'  to  their  children." 

He  insisted  that  the  term  "  Stonewall'1  belonged  to  the  brigade 
and  not  to  him. 

Tuesday  his  wounds  were  improving.     He  asked  Dr.  McGuire  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  from  the  appearance  of  the  wounds,  how  long 
I  will  be  kept  from  the  field?" 

When  told  he  was  doing  remarkably  well,  he  was  much  pleased. 

Wednesday  night,  however,  while  his  surgeon  who  had  not  slept 
several  nights  previous,  was  asleep,  General  Jackson  complained  of 
nausea,  and  ordered  his  nurse  to  place  a  wet  towel  over  his  stomach. 
This  was  done,  and  about  daylight  the  surgeon  was  awakened  by 
the  nurse,  who  said  that  the  General  was  suffering  with  pain  in  the 
right  side,  due  to  incipient  pneumonia. 

Thursday  Mrs.  Jackson  arrived,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  she  faithfully  nursed  him  to  the  end.  In  the  evening  all 
pain  vanished,  but  he  suffered  much  from  prostration. 

Friday  morning  the  pain  had  not  returned,  but  the  prostration 
was  increased.  Saturday  there  \7as  no  change  in  his  condition. 

Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  sinking 
rapidly,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  informed  of  his  condition,  and  she 
imparted  the  knowledge  to  the  General.  He  said  : 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  it  is  all  right." 

He  had  previously  declared  that  he  considered  "  these  wounds  a 
blessing."  He  sent  messages  to  all  the  generals,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  buried  at  Lexington,  Va. 

About  3:30  o'clock,  May  10,  1863,  Stonewall  Jackson  passed 
over  the  river  of  rest.  His  military  achievements  are  without  par- 
allel in  history. 
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To  General  Jackson's  note  informing  General  Lee  that  he  was 
wounded,  the  latter  replied  : 

"  I  cannot  express  my  regret  at  the  sad  occurrence.  Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  my 
country  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  victory  which  was  due  to  your  skill  and  energy." 

It  was  on  receiving  this  letter  that  Jackson  exclaimed  : 

"  Better  that  ten  Jacksons  should  fall  than  General  Lee!" 

He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  General  Lee's  eminent  ability. 

The  Stonewall  Brigade  was  composed  of  men  from  the  Valley. 
The  4th  Virginia  Regiment  was  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Val- 
ley— Greenbrier  and  adjoining  counties— and  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Preston.  The  2nd  Virginia  Regiment  was  from  the  lower 
valley — Jefferson,  Berkeley  and  Frederick  counties.  Colonel  Allen 
was  the  commander.  The  5th  Virginia  Regiment  was  from 
Augusta  county,  excepting  Captain  Stover  Funk's  company,  from 
Winchester,  Colonel  Harper  commanding.  The  2yth  Virginia 
Regiment,  of  Rockbridge  and  adjoining  counties,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Echols.  The  33d  Virginia  Regiment,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  from  Shenandoah  county,  was  commanded  by 
Col.  A.  C.  Cummings.  These  were  the  original  commanders  of 
the  regiments  composing  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  but  in  the  storms 
of  battle  they  were  soon  numbered  among  the  dead  and  their  suc- 
cessors met  a  similar  fate. 

General  Jackson  was  the  incarnation  of  a  Christian  soldier.  His 
sublime  faith  in  God  dominated  all  else.  Duty  was  his  guiding 
star,  and  he  personally  attended  to  all  the  possible  details  of  a  great 
battle.  Generally  he  was  in  front,  leading  his  legions,  with  his 
hand  pointing  to  heaven,  his  lips  moving  as  if  supplicating  guid- 
ance from  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  see  him  astride  "  old  sorrel,"  and  now  and 
then  giving  the  terse  command,  his  forefinger  pointing  towards 
heaven  and  his  lips  quivering  : 

"  Push  forward,  men!     Push  forward!" 

He  was  devoted  to  his  men  and  always  gave  them  generous  praise 
for  heroism.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  would  not  tolerate 
disobedience  of  orders  by  any  one. 

General  Jackson's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the 
spring  of  1862  was  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  has  no  equal 
in  war.     Within  a  period  of  five  weeks  he  defeated  General  Fre- 
mont, at  the  battle  of  McDowell;  General  Banks,  near  Winchester; 
t 
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General  Shields,  at  Port  Republic,  and  General  Fremont  again,  at 
Cross  Keys. 

In  each  battle  Jackson's  opponent  had  double  the  force  he  com- 
manded. The  design  of  the  Union  generals  was  to  concentrate 
their  forces  and  crush  Jackson  by  their  overwhelming  numbers,  but 
Jackson's  superior  strategy  of  keeping  them  separated,  retreating 
and  advancing  at  will,  and  attacking  them  in  detail  at  places  which 
he  desired,  proved  that  he  was  a  great  master  of  the  art  of  war. 
His  men  were  inspired  by  the  motive  of  self-defence  and  self-preser- 
vation— the  first  laws  of  nature. 

After  Jackson  had  driven  the  Federal  forces  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  he  joined  General  Lee  at  Richmond,  and  fell  upon  the  right 
wing  of  General  McClellan's  army.  Victory  after  victory  crowned 
the  Confederate  banners  for  two  years.  But  the  magnificent  army 
that  defeated  McClellan  in  1862  was  gradually  lessened  by  bullet  and 
disease,  and  when  the  surrender  came  it  was  a  mere  skeleton  in 
numbers.  Attrition  did  the  work. 

After  the  battle  of  the  First  Manassas  General  Jackson  advanced, 
getting  together  all  the  available  men  of  the  South  to  invade  the 
North.  He  argued  that  the  North  had  unlimited  resources,  while 
those  of  the  South  were  limited.  He  declared  that  in  acting  upon 
the  defensive  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  become  the  aggressor 
in  order  to  be  successful.  He  maintained  that  the  North  would 
wear  down  the  South  if  the  duration  of  the  war  developed  upon 
endurance  of  numbers. 

Subsequent  events  proved  Jackson's  theory  to  be  correct.  The 
2, 800, ooo  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  North  simply  wore  out  the  550,000 
Southern  soldiers.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  alone  en- 
listed for  the  cause  of  the  Union  750,000  men,  which  is  more  than 
the  combined  South  enlisted  in  defense  of  its  cause. 

I.   C.   HAAS. 
Tokoma  Park,  D.  C. 
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WHY  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH  SHOT  LINCOLN. 


Committed  the  Crime,  Not  to  Aid  the  South,  But  to  Seek 
Revenge  for  a  Supposed  Personal  Wrong.     He 
Believed  Captain  John  Y.  Beall  Had 
Been  Unjustly  Executed. 

Mrs.  B.  G.  Clifford,  of  Union,  S.  C.,  Corresponding  Secretary  ol 
the  South  Carolina  Division  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  writes 
as  follows  in  the  State,  in  January,  1905,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. : 

Most  historians  have  been  content  to  state  the  simple  fact  that  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  shot  and  killed  President  Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theatre, 
at  Washington,  on  April  14,  1865. 

Barnes'  School  History  adds  to  this  statement  that  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  Lincoln,  Booth  "  insanely  imagined  that  he  was  ridding  his 
country  of  a  tyrant,"  while  a  recent  Southern  historian  says: 
' '  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  in  a  theatre  at  Washington  on  the 
night  of  April  i4th,  by  an  actor,  who,  sympathizing  with  the  falling 
Confederacy,  thought  this  deed  would  avenge  the  South." 

In  the  editorial  column  of  the  Christian  Observer,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ,  of  Oct.  13,  1904,  the  following  statements  are  made,  in  which, 
as  a  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  truth  of  history  and  honor  of  the  South,  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  South  Carolinians:  *  *  *  "No  citizen  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  anything  to  do  with  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln."  *  *  * 

"John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  assassinated  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  not  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  at  no 
time  a  resident  of  the  Confederate  States.  His  Southern  sym- 
pathies did  not  lead  him  to  come  to  the  South  and  make  common 
cause  -with  the  South.  It  was  not  an  ardent  love  of  the  South  or  of 
the  Southern  cause  that  prompted  Mr.  Booth's  crime,  but  rather  a 
spirit  of  revenge  for  the  personal  wrong  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  done 
in  having  Captain  John  Y.  Beall,  one  of  Booth's  friends,  unjustly 
executed. 

'  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer  was  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain Beall.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, a  college  graduate,  a  brave  young  man  of  attractive  personality. 
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In  Richmond,  Va.,  we  boarded  at  the  same  house,  ate  at  the  same 
table  and  we  learned  to  appreciate  his  sterling  worth.  He  possessed 
traits  similar  to  those  which,  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
made  Richard  Pearson  Hobson  the  idol  of  the  American  people, 
and  when  in  the  fall  of  1864  a  man  was  wanted  to  lead  a  hazardous 
enterprise  and  make  a  diversion  on  Lake  Erie,  he  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  his  government.  With  a  handful  of  brave 
seamen  he  seized  a  boat  on  Lake  Erie,  made  its  crew  prisoners, 
converted  it  into  a  war  vessel,  captured  or  sank  one  or  more  other 
boats,  terrorized  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  produced  a 
panic  in  Buffalo  and  the  cities  on  the  lakes,  and  thoroughly  alarmed 
the  Northern  people.  In  due  time  he  was  captured.  He  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death  as  a  pirate. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  interested  himself  in  his  behalf;  obtained 
from  the  Confederate  government  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the  evidence 
that  he  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate  navy;  he  ob- 
tained, also,  evidence  that  his  acts  were  only  those  of  legitimate 
warfare,  and  that  he  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Confed- 
erate government.  Booth  went  to  Washington  armed  with  these 
documents  and  secured  from  President  Lincoln  the  promise  that 
Captain  Beall  should  not  to  be  put  to  death,  but  should  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  promise  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  gave  offense 
to  Secretary  Seward,  who  persuaded  him,  in  the  face  of  it,  to  sanc- 
tion Beall's  execution,  and  Captain  Beall  was  hanged  at  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  24,  1865. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  was  not  a  well-balanced  man  at  his  best. 
Doubtless  he  inherited  a  streak  of  the  insanity  with  which  his 
father,  though  a  great  actor,  was  from  time  to  time  afflicted.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  fearfully  wrought  up  by  the  death  of  his 
friend  in  such  circumstances.  He  denounced  the  killing  in  cold 
blood  of  a  prisoner  of  war  after  he  had  surrendered  as  'murder,' 
and  the  doing  it  after  the  president  had  given  his  word  that  it  should 
not  be  done  as  'falsehood'  and  'treachery,'  and  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  author  of  this  wrong. 

"  At  once  he  organized  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  and  on  the  night  of  April  14, 
only  seven  weeks  after  Captain  Beall  was  hanged,  the  plot  was  exe- 
cuted. Booth  shot  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
exclaiming:  '  Sic  semper  tyrannis  !'  and  on  the  same  night  Paine, 
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one  of  his  co-conspirators,  inflicted  severe  but  not  mortal  wounds 
on  William  H.  Sevvard,  Secretary  of  State. 

"  The  United  States  was  fearfully  aroused  by  the  assassination  of 
the  President.  At  first  it  was  suspected  that  the  crime  had  been 
instigated  by  Confederates.  Many  prominent  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  arrested.  The  most  thorough  and  searching  exam- 
ination was  made,  and  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  no  represen- 
tative of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  any  hand  in  it.  It  was  as 
sincerely  regretted  and  as  severely  condemned  through  the  South 
as  in  the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  killed  not  by  a  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  but  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — a  par- 
tially deranged  man,  to  avenge  the  wrong  he  claimed  had  been 
suffered  by  his  friend  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands." 
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[From  the  Sunday  JSews,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  17, 1904.] 

CONFEDERATE  DIPLOMACY. 


The  Opposition  Our  Representatives  Faced  in  Europe. 


MR.  JOHN  WITHERSPOON  DuBOSE  REVIEWS  THE  FAILURE  OF 
CONFEDERATE  DIPLOMACY. 


He  Appears  to  Think  that  the  Result  May  Have  Been  Different  had 
the  Masterly  Statecraft  of  the  Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett  been 
Adopted— The  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  Palmerston,  Cobden  and 
Bright  for  the  North,  and  the  Negroes,  while  the  Tories  Warmly 
Approved  the  Cause  of  the  South— The  Status  of  France  and  the 
Views  of  Napoleon— Sharp  Criticism  of  President  Davis  and  His 
Cabinet. 


Was  it  ever  before  that  a  nation  at  its  birth  was  ready  with  a 
million  young  horsemen  to  ride  across  its  borders  as  Forrest  and 
Morgan  and  Mosby  rode,  gathering  arms  and  blankets  and  horses 
for  wider  range  of  unparalleled  enterprise  in  the  enemy's  territory? 
Was  ever  invaded  nation  firm  in  its  foundations  to  drive  back  the 
million  young  horsemen  from  the  farms  of  the  South  ! 

When  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  in  masterly  statecraft,  at  the  outset, 
would  prepare  compensatory  treaty  rights  for  the  commercial  pow- 
ers of  Western  Europe  in  Confederate  ports,  thus  to  hold  them  safe 
from  hostile  blockade;  and  when  this  measure  of  statecraft  was 
refused  by  the  Confederate  government,  the  act  of  refusal  became 
tantamount  to  the  use  of  a  policy  of  military  defence  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  Southern  coast,  impossible  of  success,  yet  a  policy 
wherein  the  Confederate  soldier  was  shorn  of  his  peculiar  prowess  in 
war  and  whereby  an  exhaustive  draft  was  made  upon  the  army  for 
garrison  forces. 

The  government  of  the  Confederacy  lost  no  time  in  entering  a 
a  field  of  diplomacy  of  its  own  devising,  a  sentimental  appeal  to  an 
unwilling  v;orld.  The  Confederate  States  made  prompt  advances 
for  admission  of  the  most  refined  free  government  that  had  ever 
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lived  into  the  family  circle  of  hereditary  monarchies,  but  it  brought 
in  its  pure  hands  no  temptation  to  the  avarice  of  the  old  monarchies. 
It  appeared  with  long  scroll  of  argument  in  its  pure  hands,  going 
to  prove  to  ancient  kingdoms  that  the  only  hope  for  free  institutions 
in  America  lay  in  the  length  and  safety  of  its  own  precious  life. 
That  was  all  of  Confederate  diplomacy — all,  from  first  to  last,  brief 
as  the  time. 

The  young  slave  republic,  the  offspring  of  a  dismembered  gov- 
ernment at  peace  with  all  Europe,  and  which,  if  let  alone,  would 
go,  full  sail,  into  the  sphere  of  monarchial  conditions — the  young 
republic  mounted  the  pedestal  of  natural  right,  and  with  the  curl  of 
virtuous  scorn  upon  its  lip  challenged  the  monarchial  world  to  turn 
from  the  spectacle  if  it  could  ! 

FOUR    EMEMIES    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

Lord  Palmerston,  the  Whig  premier  of  England,  an  octogena- 
rian, who  had  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Wilberforce  in  his  youth 
and  who  had  brought  down  to  his  present  life  and  office  the  enthus- 
iasm then  inspired  by  the  great  emancipator,  heard  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity  the  solemn  plea  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden,  the  venerable  premier's 
lieutenants,  had  hardly  composed  themselves  from  the  exciting  sym- 
pathy with  which  they  had  watched  the  campaign  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency.  The  German  Prince-Consort,  too,  Albert, 
was  near  to  carry  into  the  predicate  of  Confederate  recognition  the 
national  German  morbidity  of  hate  against  slavery. 

Albert  died  soon,  yet  not  before  he  had  developed  his  stand  for 
the  side  of  the  United  States  in  the  American  conflict.  For  years 
after  her  husband's  death,  the  Queen  lived  in  a  melancholy,  and  he 
would  be  a  rash  minister  who  should  approach  her  Majesty  with 
suggestion  of  variance  with  her  dead  husband's  known  policy. 

THE    QUEEN    FOLLOWS    ALBERT'S    PREJUDICES. 

It  was  not  new  or  recently  excited  prejudice  that  the  Confederacy 
met  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  amiable  Victoria  in  her  hap- 
piest years  had  been  offended  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  Southern 
States.  She  had  retired  from  her  household  the  chosen  companion 
of  her  childhood,  the  constant  associate  of  her  domestic  life  and  the 
favorite  among  her  four  maids  of  honor,  Miss  Amelia  Murray. 
The  tale  so  simple,  now  so  ominous,  had  been  long  told  to  the 
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world.  Miss  Murray  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  from  North 
to  South,  accompanied  alone  by  her  English  maid.  She  came  in 
the  time  of  the  Kansas  agitation  and  being  informed  in  public 
affairs,  wrote  voluminously  in  private  letters  to  friends  in  England 
of  party  politics  as  she  observed  them  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
She  wrote  critically  of  American  society,  its  customs  and  the  sec- 
tional lines  that  separated  what  was  good  North  from  what  was 
good  South.  Gradually  approaching  slave  States,  the  tourist 
accepted  proffered  hospitality  of  the  planters  and  visited  planta- 
tions. The  tone  of  her  original  Wilberforcean  prejudices  began  to 
moderate  as  information  reached  her  mind  of  practical  conditions 
concerning  the  Southern  plantation  and  its  African  bondsmen.  The 
truly  valuable  letters  of  Miss  Murray  were  published.  The  delight- 
ful literature  proved  an  offence  in  the  Royal  Court.  The  revelation 
of  truth  on  the  Southern  plantations  published  from  the  household 
of  the  Queen  of  England  whose  government,  directed  by  her  hus- 
band, was  even  then  engaged  in  vigorous  efforts  to  put  down  the 
surviving  slave  trade  in  English  bottoms  with  Spanish-American 
islanders  and  Brazil,  was  bad  politics.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Queen's 
government  had  a  rule  to  enter  upon  no  new  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  which  failed  to  commit  the  signatures  alike  to  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  slave  trade.  Miss  Murray's  published  reports  of 
Southern  plantations  were  an  unwelcome  information  and  must 
needs  suffer  a  positive  royal  repudiation  in  her  dismissal  from  the 
semi-political  post  she  had  so  long  adorned.  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy, nevertheless,  had  already  taken  the  most  advanced  step 
open  to  it  against  an  indefinite  expansion  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. The  Secession  Convention  of  Alabama  had  led  in  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  a  proviso  of  the  Federal  Constitution  for- 
ever forbidding  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Confederacy 
from  any  foreign  country  whatsoever. 

THE   TORIES    WERE   WITH    US. 

But  the  Palmerston  ministry  resolved  from  the  outset  upon  an 
unfriendly  policy  toward  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Tory 
party,  dividing  almost  evenly  with  the  Whigs,  met  the  ministry  on 
the  issue.  The  London  Times  earnestly  supported  the  Tories  and 
the  South.  At  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  in  London  voluntary 
associations  of  the  higher  classes  were  formed  to  express  in  practi- 
cal methods  their  sympathy  with  the  South.  Rich  men  offered 
money  to  army  hospitals  of  the  Confederacy,  competent  writers 
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published  paragraphs  and  authors  wrote  bound  volumes  arguing  for 
the  South,  members  of  Parliament  from  their  seats  prodded  the 
ministry  for  its  shirking  policy  toward  the  South.  The  Tories  were 
as  much  our  friends  as  if  they  had  been  of  us,  on  the  land. 

While  the  Southern  sympathizers  in  England  were  thus  busy  in 
practical  ways  at  home,  they  did  not  fail  to  approach  Napoleon  III 
in  their  urgency  of  the  Southern  cause.  The  Emperor  of  France 
was  a  willing  listener.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  the  South  through 
formal  channels  of  diplomacy  with  England.  He  held  interviews 
with  English  members  of  Parliament,  committing  himself  to  the 
most  advanced  suggestions  of  co-operation  with  their  own  Govern- 
ment for  the  recognition  and  support  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  urged  them  to  force  the  British  ministry  to  fav- 
orable action. 

Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  deputy  from  South  Carolina,  had  given 
the  subject  of  Government  for  the  South  the  study  of  an  acute  and 
philosophic  mind  for  more  than  the  life  of  a  generation.  He  took 
his  seat  at  Montgomery  well  prepared  with  an  outline  of  foreign 
policy  for  the  young  republic  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  make 
possible.  Mr.  Rhett' s  suggestion  was  founded  upon  certain  accom- 
plished facts  of  daily  experience  in  the  relations  of  the  commerce 
of  the  slave  States  to  European  trade.  The  export  commerce  of 
the  slave  States  in  raw  material  was  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
official  report  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1859,  gave  the  ex- 
ports initiating  in  the  slave  States  at  $188,693,490  and  the  exports 
initiating-  in  the  free  States  at  $5,281,091.  England  was  both  the 
chief  ocean  carrier  and  the  chief  manufacturer  of  the  main  subject 
of  Southern  commerce,  cotton.  The  industries  of  France  were 
also  largely  involved  in  the  carrying  trade  and  the  manufacture  of 
Southern  raw  material. 

THE    RHETT    SCHEME. 

Upon  the  demonstrated  value  of  Southern  commerce  and  the  his- 
torical record  of  Southern  civil  and  military  character,  Rhett' s  ob- 
ject of  a  foreign  diplomacy  rested.  The  Rhett  scheme  was,  to 
proceed  without  a  moment's  delay  to  assail  the  well-known  anti- 
slavery  prejudice  and  fanatacism  of  the  Palmerston  ministry  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  Southern  slavery  with  an  irresistible  temptation  of 
treaty  stipulation  into  the  interest  of  English  commerce  and  manu- 
factures known  to  be  generally  controlled  by  Whigs  and  aboli- 
tionists. The  Rhett  scheme  would  pledge  the  trade  of  England  and 
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France  special  advantages  and  privileges  in  Confederate  ports;  for 
example,  a  tariff  rate  for  twenty  years,  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  certain  fixed  port  charges  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  suggestion  of  special 
and  compensatory  terms  of  commercial  treaty  in  the  premises  was 
original.  On  the  contrary,  the  terms  were  recommended  as  proven 
by  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  France  and  England  in  the 
revolution. 

The  policy  of  Rhett  was  a  practical  confronting  of  an  emergency; 
the  refusal  of  his  policy  without  a  substitute  in  any  degree  was  a 
sentiment  without  an  apology. 

Did  the  rejection  of  Rhett's  scheme  of  foreign  alliance  give  prom- 
ise of  any  uncommon  exertion  of  vigor  in  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment within  the  limits  of  its  own  resources  ?  The  inexplicable  sit- 
uation was  laid  open  by  the  act  of  rejection,  the  diverting  of  the 
Federal  government  oi  seceded  States  from  control  of  the  political 
school  that  had  long  resisted  the  invention.  Secessionists  had 
called  the  government  into  existence  upon  an  argument  all  their 
own;  Unionists  immediately  rose  to  the  administration  and  held  it 
firmly  until  the  end.  Perhaps  an  intrepid  spirit  for  hazards  revealed 
itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  had  been  loth  to  the  last  mo- 
ment to  enter  upon  so  daring  an  enterprise  as  the  erection  of  the 
new  republic.  It  is  enough  to  say  the  leading  secessionists  of  1860- 
'61  lost  control  of  the  Confederate  government  at  the  outset.  If 
discernment  was  to  be  used,  if  opportunity  was  to  be  seized,  if  influ- 
ence was  to  be  reckoned  on,  the  founders  of  the  Confederacy  had 
no  voice  in  the  situation.  Whether  the  road  to  the  Confederacy 
was  straight  or  devious,  the  one  significant  thing  was,  it  led  to  the 
goal  which  the  road  builders  were  denied. 

CALHOUN    TRUSTED    DAVIS. 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life,  John  C.  Calhoun,  seeing  the  end  of 
his  own  availability  approaching,  prophesied  that  the  young  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  then  on  crutches  from  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  would  be  the  master  spirit  in  the  ripening  movement  to  con- 
federate under  one  government  the  slave  States.  Calhoun  died  in 
the  belief  that  the  Senator  intended  his  eloquent  defence  of  the 
right  of  secession  and  his  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  perils  which 
beset  the  slave  States  should  lead  to  the  remedy  of  secession.  But 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  never  approved  the  se- 
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cession  movement.     Mr.  Davis  was,  perhaps,  never  quite   under- 
stood. 

The  hand  of  the  Confederate  government  denied  the  predicate  of 
preference  to  the  men  from  whose  brains  and  hearts  the  Southern 
movement  had  been  nourished  into  complete  system.  In  the  years 
of  opportunity  from  foreign  diplomacy,  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  a  Whig  and  Unionist  in  the  period  when  tariffs 
and  free  trade  were  contending  American  theories;  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  James  A.  Seddon,  by  whose  order  General  Johnston 
was  retired  from  command,  the  second  army  in  strength  then  de- 
stroyed, and  Seddon  had  been  earnestly  opposed  to  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy  long  after  President  Davis  took  the  oath  at 
Montgomery;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
minger,  was  a  lifelong  and  active  opponent  of  the  Calhoun  doctrine 
and  he  was  put  in  office  against  the  declared  judgment  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  Robert  Toombs,  secessionist,  was  the  ablest  financier 
among  all  American  public  men.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  these 
officers  were  all  faithful;  they  were  all  failures.  The  axiom  remains 
unimpeached,  that  statecraft  is  the  intellectual  product  of  an  ideal. 
Without  the  ideal  there  is  no  statecraft.  Statecraft  involving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Confederate  war  office  did  not  suggest  John  A. 
Campbell  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  yet  Campbell  held  the 
place  until  the  end  in  the  face  of  his  avowal  to  the  President  that 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  motives  of  the  Confederacy.  (Letter 
of  Campbell  to  Judge  Curtis.)  The  Senator  from  Georgia,  Benja- 
min H.  Hill,  was  notoriously  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Mr.  Davis, 
yet  within  thirty  days  of  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hill  had  denounced  bitterly  the  Southern 
movement.  There  was  never  a  day  when  he  either  expected  or 
desired  the  Confederacy  to  live.  (Life  and  Speeches  of  B.  H.  Hill, 
by  his  son.) 

RHETT,   YANCEY    AND    WIGFALL. 

Neither  text-page  or  index  of  the  five  octave  volumes  prepared 
by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  wife,  purporting  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  parts  acted  by  many  persons, 
contains  the  name  of  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  William  L.  Yancey, 
Louis  T.  Wigfall  and  their  associated  secessionists.  The  massive 
volumes  leave  a  perfect  hiatus  between  the  lucid  accounts  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  States'  rights  principle  in  the  Federal  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  application  of  the  principle  in  the  per- 
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fected  Confederate  government.  Who  prepared  the  people  through 
long  years  of  public  discussion,  and  what  the  motive  of  final  action, 
the  many  books  omit  to  tell.  We  are  denied  the  simplicity  of  facts, 
for  the  gratification  of  a  patriotic  desire  to  find  the  men  and  their 
motives  who  built  a  government  which  sought  to  live  among  the 
nations. 

YANCEY'S  FRUITLESS  MISSION. 

In  March,  1861,  the  Confederate  commissioners  in  Europe,  Wm. 
L.  Yancey,  President,  and  F.  A.  Rost  and  A.  Dudley  Mann, 
Associate  Commissioners,  with  their  accomplished  young  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fearn,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 
Orders  were  obeyed.  Mr.  Yancey  made  Southern  rights'  speeches 
and  all  talked  to  the  kind  people  who  received  them  into  their  con- 
fidence, of  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Yancey 
had  no  confidence  when  he  left  home  in  his  mission.  "  Don't  go 
to  Europe,  if  you  value  your  reputation,"  his  frieuds  warned  him. 
Having  exhausted  the  field  of  his  instructions,  he  asked  to  be  called 
home.  The  request  was  reluctantly  granted  by  his  government. 
He  was  too  fluent  a  talker  to  be  spared.  The  others  remained. 
Mr.  John  M.  Mason,  long  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  John  Slidell,  a  native  of  New  York,  long  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  were  sent  out  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud 
respectively. 

MASON    AND    SLIDELL. 

The  two  commissioners,  their  respective  secretaries,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Slidell,  passed  uninterrupted  through  the  blockade  at 
Charleston  and  at  Havana  boarded  her  Britanic  Majesty's  mail  ship 
Trent,  plying  between  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Southampton.  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  had  determined  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  bluff  England  and  alarm  her  ministry.  Among  the  first 
of  his  unrelaxing  acts  in  this  line  was  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell  under  the  British  flag  on  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  Seward  held  his  finger  firmly  on  the  pulse  of  Palmerston's 
timid  government.  When  the  time  came,  he  surrendered  the  com- 
missioners to  a  British  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  in  February, 
1862,  they  were  landed  at  Liverpool. 

Early  in  February,  1862,  Mr.  Mason  delivered  informally  Secre- 
tary Hunter's  message  to  the  British  ministry.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  beyond  the  stale  argument  Yancey  had  left  behind 
him,  that  secession  was  not  revolution  in  the  American  system,  that 
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the  Southern  people  were  not  in  rebellion;  that  the  success  of  the 
South  in  the  war  was  inevitable;  that  the  Southern  people  would 
never  return  to  the  Union;  that  there  were  vast  stores  of  cotton  on 
the  plantations,  which  an  enterprising  neutral  could  have  for  the 
asking.  In  the  retirement  of  his  later  years  President  Davis  recounted 
the  success  of  the  first  commissioners,  as  he  had  anticipated  success, 
in  these  words: 

"  Our  efforts  for  recognition  by  European  powers,  in  1861,  served 
to  make  us  better  known,  to  awaken  a  kindly  feeling  in  our  favor, 
and  cause  a  respectful  regard  for  the  effort  we  were  making  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  States  which  Great  Britain  had  recog- 
nized and  her  peoole  knew  to  be  our  birthright."  (Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  Vol.  I,  p.  469.)  This,  after  con- 
templation in  fact,  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  Confederate 
foreign  diplomacy  from  first  to  last. 

TORIES    WELCOMED    MASON. 

The  Tories  of  England  received  Commissioner  Mason  with  open 
arms.  They  flocked  to  his  apartments  to  welcome  him  and  to  ap- 
plaud his  country.  They  escorted  him  to  a  seat  in  the  galleries  of 
Parliament,  that  he  might  hear  with  his  own  ears  how  they  prodded 
the  ministry  and  shamed  it.  They  carried  him  to  their  country 
homes  to  see  their  kennels  and  their  stables  and  to  look  upon  their 
balls.  "  They  are  the  same  people  here  as  in  old  Virginia,"  wrote 
Mason  to  his  wife.  The  Lord  Mayor  invited  him  to  attend  the 
grand  annual  dinner.  He  was  there  called  upon  to  speak  and  his 
speech  was  turnultuously  applauded. 

Commissioner  Mason  took  up  the  question  of  blockade  with  the 
English  ministry,  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  ministry  would  hear 
him.  England  had  insisted  that  the  Confederate  States  should  in- 
formally accede  to  the  Paris  Convention;  and  this  Paris  Convention 
had  committed  the  powers  that  signed  it  to  the  proposition  that: 
(i)  Blockade  by  belligerents  must  be  effective;  (2)  That  blockade 
once  raised,  even  for  an  hour,  could  not  be  restored  without  notice 
to  neutrals. 

THE    BLOCKADE    INEFFICIENT. 

Mr.  Mason  showed  to  the  British  minister  conclusively  that  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  was 
not  effective;  that  a  lively  trade  continually  passed  through  the 
blockade,  so  called;  that,  for  instance,  100  vessels  and  more  had 
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passed  through  the  Confederate  ports  laden  with  incoming  and  out- 
going merchandise  in  the  three  months  only  of  the  winter  of  1861- 
62.  The  commissioner  further  showed  the  British  Secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  that  in  lieu  of  a  port  blockade  which  it  had  failed  ig- 
nominiously  to  maintain,  the  United  States  government  had  estab- 
lished a  line  of  patrol  ships  at  sea  in  front  of  the  various  Confederate 
ports,  and  that  the  captures  of  several  neutral  vessels,  made  in  their 
attempts  to  trade  with  the  Confederacy,  were  actually  captures 
made  upon  the  high  seas,  and  not  in  the  harbors  or  within  the  Con- 
federate jurisdiction.  These,  therefore,  were  unlawful  prizes  and 
were  a  direct  insult  and  injury  to  neutral  commerce. 

SLIDELL    AND    NAPOLEON. 

Meantime  Commissioner  Slidell  was  active  in  Paris.  He  per- 
suaded M.  Thouvenal,  the  French  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Emperor  for  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Roe- 
buck, members  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  see  him  in  the  interest 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  Emperor  cheerfully  received  the  visitors, 
Mr.  Slidell  also  being  present.  The  interview  was  prolonged  at 
the  Emperor's  insistence.  He  authorized  the  Englishmen  to  pre- 
pare Parliament  for  any  advanced  movement  in  favor  of  the 
South,  even  to  a  break  up  of  the  Whig  government  that  stood 
in  the  way,  and  he  would  promptly  and  effectively  join  it.  Mr. 
Lindsay  explained  at  length  to  the  Emperor  that  the  battle  of 
the  United  States  was  not  really  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Union 
from  which  slavery  should  be  eliminated,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Union  which  would  abolish  the  revenue  tariff  and  in  lieu  re- 
store the  Clay- American  system,  or  protective  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commerce  and  manufacturers  of  the  North.  He  showed  that 
as  imports  are  paid  for  by  exports,  and  as  the  imports  of  the  South 
were  great  and  of  the  North  small,  the  South  really  paid  three- 
fourths  of  the  Federal  revenues,  only  to  be  denied  an  equitable  dis- 
bursement of  the  collection.  The  Emperor  admitted  the  probable 
correctness  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  views,  and  reiterated  his  readiness  to 
join  England  in  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  at  once  and  to  sus- 
tain that  proceeding  at  all  cost.  "Why  not  advance  to  that  step 
alone,  may  I  ask  your  Majesty?"  inquired  Lindsay.  "Ah,  what 
then  becomes  of  my  fleet  off  Vera  Cruz?"  was  the  reply. 

While  the  commissioners  were  thus  employed  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way,  a  Virginian  of  extraordinary  ability,  who  had  in  his  youth 
gone  North  to  enlist  with  Garrison,  Phillips,  Mrs.  Howe  and  the 
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most  radical  of  the  abolitionists,  advertised  in  London  that  he 
would  lecture  in  that  city  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  that  the  object  of  his  lecture  was  to  give  moral  support  to  a 
party  in  the  United  States  that  would  rise  up  and  coerce  the  Lin- 
coln administration,  to  stop  the  war,  and  concede  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy.  Conway  sent  Commissioner  Mason  a  ticket  to 
his  lecture. 

THE    BLOCKADE   TWICE    BROKEN. 

Again  and  again  the  Confederate  Commissioners  urged  upon 
England  and  France  the  rights  of  their  governments  under  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Convention.  It  was  shown  that  now  in  the  third 
year  of  the  alleged  blockading,  Flag  Officer  Ingraham,  of  the  Con- 
federate navy,  had  attacked  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston, 
destroyed  some  of  its  vessels,  and  entirely  dispersed  the  others 
from  view.  The  next  winter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  place  to 
say,  Captain  Dixon  and  crew  ran  the  submarine  torpedo  boat  Hun- 
ley,  the  first  boat  of  the  kind  known  to  naval  warfare,  under  the 
blockader  Housatonic,  a  powerful  warship,  off  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. The  Housatonic  and  all  on  board,  about  400  persons,  went  to 
the  bottom,  carrying  the  Hunley  with  it.  Every  blockader,  taking 
fright,  fled,  and  the  port  was  open  for  several  days.  At  the  same 
season  in  which  Ingraham  opened  the  port  of  Charleston,  Semmes 
opened  Galveston.  But  neither  England  or  France  enforced  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Convention.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63  the  mi~ 
provised  navy  of  the  Confederacy  destroyed  eleven  warships  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  Alabama  and  the  'Sumter  drove  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  enemy  off  the  high  seas. 

PRESSING    NEED    FOR    FIREARMS. 

Among  those  in  high  place,  early  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  foreign  sympathy  and  trade,  especially  in  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing arms  for  the  Confederacy,  was  the  first  Secretary  of  War, 
General  Leroy  Pope  Walker.  The  Secretary  suffered  a  rare  ex- 
perience. He  was  so  beset  by  importunate  captains  of  companies 
to  receive  their  commands  into  the  army  that  he  found  it  essential 
to  his  personal  comfort  to  reach  his  office  in  Montgomery  by  the 
back  way  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  the  soldiers.  He  made  a 
requisition  on  his  government  for  150,000  foreign  rifles,  but  was 
shut  off  with  25,000.  The  government  did  nevertheless  promptly 
select  a  purchasing  agent,  and  ordered  him  to  Europe  with  full  dis- 
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cretionary  power  to  buy  arms  and  army  equipments.  The  person 
selected  was  an  old  army  officer,  who  had  been  detailed  as  drill 
master  and  commandant  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  a  young 
man,  Captain  Caleb  Huse,  of  Massachusetts.  Captain  Huse  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  a  good  soldier,  but  citizens  and  pru- 
dent soldiers  thought  General  Beauregard,  with  a  competent  staff, 
must  have  been  a  more  serviceable  officer  to  have  sent  abroad  on 
so  vital  a  responsibility. 

As  the  sequel  proved,  when  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  soon 
after  the  First  Manassas,  proposed  to  invade  the  North  as  the 
necessary  strategy  of  war,  President  Davis  assured  him  the  War 
Department  had  not  the  arms  needed.  The  President  said,  with 
apparently  deep  feeling,  that  he  "had  tried  to  get  arms,  but  had 
failed,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he  could  get  them.  So  about  the 
same  time,  when  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  had  recruited  and 
put  in  camp  ten  or  twelve  thousand  volunteers  for  the  Western 
army,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  camps  broken  np  and  the 
men  returned  home  for  want  of  arms.  In  all  that  time,  and  for 
months  after,  Capt.  Huse  was  receiving  only  $250  or  about  that  sum, 
a  month  from  his  Government  to  use  in  his  duty,  but  having  made 
known  to  friends  of  the  Confederacy  in  London  his  urgent  need, 
Sir  Isaac  Campbell  loaned  him  half  a  million  dollars  on  his  private 
account  and  his  cargo  of  much  needed  arms  sailed. 

The  Confederacy  needed  a  currency  and  manufactured  one.  Did 
the  abortive  effort  fairly  represent  the  opportunities  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  There  was  much  of  foreign  sympathy  rejected  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. We  shall  see  that  "  cotton  "  bonds  of  the  Confederacy, 
marketed  in  England  and  France  were  almost  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  period.  I  well 
remember  that  Vice-President  Stephens  in  conversation  remarked  to 
me,  in  the  war  time,  that  the  Confederacy  with  a  little  more  busi- 
ness tact  in  the  finances,  might  establish  4<  the  strongest  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  world,"  referring  to  the  uses  that  might  be  made  of 
credit,  founded  on  cotton,  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

' '  COTTON   OBLIGATIONS. ' ' 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  was  built  for  the  government 
at  Birkenhead,  on  the  Mersey,  by  a  firm  of  Laird,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  a  member.  The  cost  was  $250,000  and  the  firm 
rejected  offers  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  Washington,  to 
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build  several  war  ships  for  the  United  States.     They  would  have 
built  others  for  the  Confederacy,  because  it  paid  good  prices. 

In  September,  1862,  Commissioner  Mason  wrote  to  his  govern- 
ment that  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  could  be  had  for  its  uses 
for  "cotton  obligations."  Now  the  income  of  the  United  States, 
in  1860,  was  about  $75,000,000  only.  At  a  single  draft  our  govern- 
ment was  able  to  command  one-third  that  sum.  "Cotton  obliga- 
tions" of  the  government  consisted  in  a  simple  pledge  of  honor  to 
deliver  so  many  pounds  of  lint,  at  a  price  named,  at  a  convenient 
seaport  within  the  Confederate  limits,  within  three  calendar  months 
after  the  arrival  of  peace.  So  attractive  to  foreign  money  lenders 
were  the  "cotton  obligations"  that  Mr.  Erlanger,  of  the  private' 
banking  firm  of  Erlanger  &  Co.,  Paris,  made  his  way  through  the 
blockade  to  Richmond  to  urge  the  authorities  there  to  sell  large 
blocks  of  this  character  for  gold  delivered  in  London. 

TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    THOUSAND    "UNION"    HESSIANS. 

The  Union  States,  pending  these  incidents  of  Confederate  finan- 
ciering, was  selling  bonds  in  Germany  and  devoting  the  proceeds 
to  bounties  to  German  subjects  to  enter  its  army.  Approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  stout  Germans  flocked  to  save  the  Union  upon 
their  bounties.  At  the  same  period  the  United  States  had  agents 
in  Ireland  recruiting  soldiers  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Union  on 
promise  that  the  scanty  farm  at  home,  crippled  with  tithings  and 
landlords  exactions,  should  be  replaced  with  many  fruitful  Ameri- 
can acres  as  a  free  gift.  Then,  too,  to  fill  out  the  quota  of  soldiers, 
school  teachers  and  others  of  both  sexes  came  from  New  England 
to  Southern  rice  and  cotton  plantations  to  recruit  negro  troops,  and 
of  the^e  some  241,000  were  armed  and  mustered  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Union  army.  What  the  United  States  bonds  brought  on  the 
market  in  Europe  is  immaterial.  They  sold  as  low  as  40  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  Wall  street. 

THE    SOUTH    BORROWS   $I5,OOO,OOO. 

Under  date  "Richmond,  January  15,  1863,"  Secretary  of  State 
Benjamin  wrote  to  Commissioner  Mason  :  "  The  agents  of  Messrs. 
Erlanger  &  Co.  arrived  a  few  days  before  your  dispatches  and  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  their  proposals  were  considered  inadmissible. 
They  very  soon  discovered  how  infinitely  stronger  we  were  and  how 
much  more  abundant  our  resources  than  they  had  imagined.  We 
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finally  agreed  with  them  to  take  fifteen  millions  instead  of  twenty- 
five  millions  which  they  offered."  The  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
government  were  taken  at  77.  The  Secretary  said  the  government 
took  the  money  really  because  Mr.  Slidell  advised  the  step  to  assist 
the  negotiations  for  recognition  of  France.  At  that  very  time,  when 
the  government  wanted  no  money,  the  Ordnance  Department  was 
drawing  the  copper  to  make  percussion  caps  from  old  distillery  out- 
fits in  North  Carolina  and  the  commanding  generals  stood  aghast  at 
the  long  line  of  shoeless,  ragged  men  in  their  ranks. 

The  Erlanger  loan  was  placed  in  London  with  immediate  and 
astonishing  success.  March  3,  1863,  Mr.  Erlanger  had  returned 
and  the  first  offering  of  $5,000,000  appeared  on  Lombard  street. 
Before  the  day  closed  $10,000,000  had  been  subscribed  and  the 
premium  was  5  per  cent.  When  the  aggregate  of  bids  for  the  entire 
loan  of  $15,000,000  was  summed  up  $75,000,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed. 

PRIVATE    BLOCKADERS. 

The  government,  now  endeavoring  to  make  order,  sent  Mr.  Colin 
J.  McRae,  a  successful  cotton  factor  of  Mobile,  to  Europe  as  its 
financial  agent.  McRae  soon  sent  home  a  protest  against  the  neg- 
lect of  his  government  in  failure  to  make  proper  control  of  the 
blockade  running  business.  He  found  the  Liverpool  market  fairly 
well  supplied  with  cotton,  brought  through  by  private  enterprise. 
He  earnestly  urged  that  the  government  should  take  charge  of  the 
blockade  running  and  control  the  commerce  to  its  own  advantage. 
He  gave  as  one  reason  for  his  counsel  information  that  much  cotton 
escaped  the  blockade  direct  for  the  port  of  New  York. 

Two  splendid  iron  ships  of  war  for  the  Confederacy  were  com- 
pleted on  the  Clyde  by  Captain  Bulloch.  The  other  brother,  Cap- 
tain Bulloch  (both  uncles  of  President  Roosevelt)  arrived  in  Lon- 
don to  take  command  of  one,  for  work  against  the  enemy,  and 
Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury  arrived  to  take  command  of  the 
other.  Ambassador  Charles  Francis  Ada^ns  discovered  the  ap- 
proaching readiness  of  the  ships  to  put  to  sea.  The  American  min- 
ister again  played  his  old  game  of  bluff  successfully.  He  at  once 
called  on  Earl  Russell,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  demanded  the  sailing  of  the  ships  should  be  promptly  forbid- 
den. The  banker,  George  Peabody,  agreed  to  put  up  the  $5,000,- 
ooo  gold  that  Russell  required,  to  indemnify  his  government,  and 
the  ships  were  thrown  out  of  the  Confederate  possession  at  once, 
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before  leaving  their  docks.  All  ships  building  m  Europe  on  account 
of  the  Confederates  then  ceased.  The  Southern  cause  was  dead  in 
Europe. 

GETTYSBURG    AND   VICKSBURG. 

General  Lee  returned  from  Pennsylvania  upon  a  drawn  battle  and 
General  Johnston  lost  Vicksburg  in  the  same  days  of  midsummer 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  Confederate  sympathizers  in  England 
grew  despondent.  The  Southern  people  did  not  grow  despondent, 
nor  did  the  army  for  a  moment  lose  faith  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
war.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  did  not 
come  within  the  plans  of  Lee,  and  would  not  have  occurred  at  all 
had  Lee's  order  to  the  marching  van  of  his  army  been  duly  exe- 
cuted. Gettysburg  village  did  not  lie  on  his  line  of  invasive  march. 
It  was  reached  by  the  turning  of  a  head  of  corps  in  the  van  at  right 
angles  to  the  prescribed  course  from  headquarters.  And  the  move- 
ment was  a  surprise  to  the  commanding  general.  Not  less  notable 
an  instance  of  disobedience  of  orders  from  Johnston  was  the  retreat 
of  a  wing  of  his  army  into  Vicksburg  and  the  resultant  seige  and 
inevitable  capitulation  that  followed. 

OTHER  CONFEDERATE  AGENTS. 

Several  young  men  were  sent  abroad  to  excite  the  good  will  of 
foreign  people  toward  the  government  of  the  Confederacy  and  its 
people.  Major  Norman  S.  Walker,  of  Richmond,  was  placed  at 
Bermuda  to  receive  and  forward  merchandise  both  ways.  Mr. 
Henry  Holze,  some  time  one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Mobile 
Register,  was  sent  to  London  in  a  confidential  government  office. 
Mr.  Edwin  de  Leon,  a  noted  newspaper  paragraphist,  was  sent  to 
England  with  $25,000  to  purchase,  if  need  be,  space  in  important 
journals  for  the  discussion  by  him  of  the  Southern  situation  for  the 
better  enlightenment  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  government. 
Various  other  citizens  were  sent  abroad  on  missions  of  the  govern- 
ment from  time  to  time. 

After  the  cruiser  Alabama  began  upon  her  wonderful  work  on  the 
high  seas,  the  neutrality  promised  by  Great  Britain  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  languished.  The  United  States  continued  to  get  all  the 
support  it  needed  from  English'trade,  while  the  corresponding  bene- 
fit was  denied  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Both  belligerents 
were  negotiating  for  the  construction  of  war  ships  by  British  build- 
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ers  when  the  Alabama  was  launched,  yet  after  the  war  England  paid 
losses  inflicted  by  the  cruiser  on  Northern  commerce  to  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000. 

We  have  seen  that  the  South  did  in  fact  face  a  frowning  world. 
While  the  government  lived,  to  the  latest  moment  of  its  life,  the 
proud  spirit  of  its  Chieftain  was  burdened  with  no  doubt  or  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  the  period  of  his  vicarious  sacrifice  that 
followed  the  fall,  his  memory  stands  forth  in  the  splendor  of  dignity, 
truth  and  valorous  endurance  incarnate. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  May  15,  1904.] 

A   MIDNIGHT  CHARGE 


And  the  Death  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

HE  PROPOSED  TO  ADVANCE  ON  THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP  AT 
YELLOW  TAVERN. 


Made  a  Reconnoisance  but  Found  the  Federal  Pickets  Wide  Awake. 


[For  account  of  death  of  General  Stuart,  see  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  Vols.  XXIX,  p.  22;  XXX,  p.  236.] 

While  the  article  following  deals,  in  part,  with  the  much  contro- 
verted point  as  to  how  Jeb  Stuart  received  his  death  wound,  a  far 
more  interesting  question  is  discussed  by  its  author.  That  is,  with 
respect  to  a  charge  Stuart  desired  to  make  upon  the  enemy's  camp 
on  the  night,  or  morning,  rather,  preceding  the  battle  of  Yellow 
Tavern.  The  adventures  of  General  Stuart  made  in  a  scout,  de- 
signed to  "locate"  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  sergeant  describes  as 
follows : 

I  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  ist  Virginia  cavalry,  and  will 
commence  my  story  by  relating  what  happened  the  night  before  the 
killing  of  Stuart.  I  will  show  that  he  expected  the  general  en- 
gagement to  come  off  the  next  day,  and  also  that  he  knew  the  odds 
against  him  would  be  very  heavy. 

The  General  conceived  the  idea  of  charging  the  enemy's  camp 
that  night.  Our  camps  were  not  very  far  apart. 

About  12  o'clock  at  night,  my  captain,  C.  F.  Jordan,  came  to 
me  and  waked  me  up  and  said  that  General  Stuart  had  sent  for  me, 
and  wanted  me  to  report  to  him  at  once,  mounted. 

I  asked  the  captain  what  the  general  wanted.  The  captain  said 
he  did  not  know.  As  he  wanted  me  to  come  mounted,  I  supposed 
he  was  going  to  send  me  off  on  a  scout  or  wanted  me  to  go  with 
him  to  reconnoiter,  as  I  had  done  before,  so  I  was  particular  about 
loading  my  pistol  and  carbine  with  fresh  cartridges.  I  reported  to 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  I  rode  up  to  his  tent  I  could  see 
him  sitting  in  there  by  himself.  He  had  a  light.  He  could  see  no 
one  else  about,  his  horse  was  nearby.  As  I  stepped  in  front  of  his 
tent,  I  said:  "Here  I  am,  General,  ready  for  orders."  He  came 
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out,  and  said:  "Sergeant,  I  want  you  with  me  to-night.  I'm 
going  to  charge  the  enemy's  camp."  (He  always  addressed  me  as 
"Sergeant,"  as  I  was  a  sergeant  in  my  company.)  "Wait  here 
and  I  will  be  ready  directly  to  start.  He  had  notified  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent commands  to  meet  and  form  at  a  certain  place.  He  very 
soon  came  out  of  his  tent  and  mounted  his  horse,  a  very  pretty 
gray  or  cream  colored  mare,  which  he  prized  very  much.  Some 
friend  of  his  had  made  him  a  present  of  her. 

I  was  riding  a  fine  gray  horse  myself,  which  I  had  recently 
bought. 

We  started  off  and  he  went  straight  to  where  the  command  was 
already  formed  by  fours.  We  took  our  positions  at  the  head  of  it 
and  he  gave  the  command,  "  Forward,"  and  off  we  started,  all  per- 
fectly quiet,  no  one  talking,  as  I  suppose  they  had  been  ordered 
to  keep  quiet.  Whether  the  men  knew  what  the  General's  inten- 
tions were  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

We  had  one  piece  of  artillery  with  us,  and  after  going  a  short 
distance  across  a  field,  then  into  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  distance, 
he  halted  the  command  and  told  them  to  remain  there  until  he  re- 
turned. He  then  said:  "  Sergeant,  we  will  ride  on."  After  going 
a  little  ways,  he  said:  "  I  want  to  find  a  position  to  place  that  gun  " 
(meaning  that  piece  of  artillery).  We  had  not  gone  over  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  before  we  were  halted  by  a.  picket.  It  was 
dark  or  getting  so,  and  we  did  not  see  them  until  we  were  halted  in 
twenty  feet  of  them  or  nearer. 

I  asked  the  General,  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  If  it  was  not  our 
picket?"  We  had  come  upon  them  so  soon  after  starting.  He 
said:  "  No,  they  are  Yankees;  "  and  just  as  he  replied,  they  fired  a 
volley  at  us.  Seven  shots,  we  counted,  successive  shots,  very  close 
together,  and  we  could  see  seven  men. 

Our  horses  wheeled  to  the  right  into  some  bushes.  They  were 
badly  frightened.  The  General  said:  "Sergeant,  are  you  hurt?" 
I  replied :  ' '  No,  sir;  are  you  ?  "  "  No, ' '  he  said,  ' '  but  I  am  afraid 
my  horse  is."  I  said  my  horse  does  not  jump  like  he  was  hurt, 
and  we  had  then  turned  and  were  going  back  the  way  we  came. 
The  General  said:  "  Sergeant,  that  firing  has  just  spoiled  my  fun." 
We  made  a  miraculous  escape.  They  were  so  close  to  us,  I  sup- 
pose they  were  asleep,  and  did  not  hear  us  until  we  got  right  on 
them.  I  suppose  it  was  near  2  o'clock  then.  We  went  back  to 
the  command.  The  General  said:  "We  will  wait  where  we  are 
until  day  begins  to  break,  and  I  will  fire  from  here  into  their  camp." 
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The  pickets  were  firing  around  their  camp,  and  we  could  hear 
them  giving  orders. 

When  day  began  to  break,  we  could  see  them  moving  out,  and 
the  General  commenced  firing  into  their  camp  with  that  gun,  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  it  got  away  from  there  in  a  hurry.  From  that  time 
on  we  had  some  skirmishing  until  the  general  engagement  com- 
menced, near  Yellow  Tavern.  The  General  kept  me  busy  that  day 
carrying  orders.  It  was  the  hardest  and  hottest  day's  work  I  ever 
did.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  during  the  -war.  I 
was  told  by  one  of  our  commanding  officers — one  who  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  know — that  we  fought  about  five  to  one  against  us.  We 
did  not  have  over  1,500  men  in  action,  if  that  number;  about  2,200 
or  2,300,  all  told. 

Fitz.  Lee's  division  did  the  fighting.  I  did  the  hardest  day's 
work  and  had  more  narrow  escapes  than  I  ever  had  on  any  battle- 
field during  the  war.  I  was  in  most  of  them.  I  was  carrying  orders 
for  General  Stuart  the  whole  day  in  every  direction  across  that  bat- 
tlefield, and  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  killed  many 
times.  General  Stuart  exposed  himself  very  much.  When  I  went 
with  an  order  I  always  found  him  in  a  different  place,  when  I  re- 
turned to  him.  I  saw  no  other  courier,  and  never  saw  any  of  his 
staff  with  him,  but  always  found  him  alone  when  I  returned  from 
carrying  an  order. 

When  I  was  not  carrying  orders  I  was  riding  over  the  battlefield 
with  him.  He  went  over  the  field  very  frequently  by  himself,  and 
exposed  himself  very  much.  The  last  order  I  took  from  him  that 
evening  was  to  General  Wickham,  my  brigadier-general.  On  my 
return  I  found  him  alone,  between  4  and  5  o'clock  (nearer  5  I  sup- 
pose, judging  from  the  sun),  some  distance  in  front  of  the  Baltimore 
Light  Infantry.  He  dismounted  with  his  right  arm  through  his 
bridle  rein,  holding  his  glasses  to  his  eyes  with  both  hands,  looking 
across  a  field  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods  some  distance  off,  a 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  more. 

I  could  see  with  the  naked  eye  a  body  of  men  mounted  near  the 
woods,  but  could  not  tell  what  they  were  about.  When  I  rode  up 
to  Stuart  he  took  down  his  glasses  and  turned  his  head,  and  saw 
who  it  was.  He  said  to  me:  "  Sergeant,  they  are  preparing  yonder 
to  charge  this  battery,  and  if  I  don't  have  a  regiment  mounted  to 
meet  them  they  will  capture  it.  I  want  you  to  go  and  bring  up  the 
lead  horses  of  the  ist  regiment." 

I  asked:   "Where  are  they,  General?     I  don't  know  where  you 
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had  them  left."  He  pointed  and  said:  "They  are  in  a  straight 
line  from  here,  in  this  direction,  about  a  mile  off.  Go  as  fast  as 
your  horse  can  carry  you,  and  get  them  here  as  quick  as  possible. 
I  will  have  the  men  to  meet  them." 

"  I  will  have  them  up  in  a  few  minutes,  General,"  I  replied.  I 
turned  my  horse,  and  as  I  looked  back  I  saw  the  General  looking 
again  through  his  glasses,  with  his  right  arm  through  his  bridle 
rein.  I  set  out  at  full  speed,  and  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
my  beloved  and  gallant  general. 

I  went  straight  to  the  horses,  without  any  trouble,  and  was  not 
over  three  minutes  in  getting  there.  My  horse  was  a  good  one  and 
a  fast  one.  I  found  the  men  that  were  holding  the  horses  all 
mounted  and  the  horses  turned  the  right  way,  and  I  started  them 
off  at  once,  as  fast  as  they  could  come  back,  in  the  same  track  that 
I  went,  and  met  the  men  coming  to  meet  the  horses,  as  the  General 
told  me  he  would  have  them  meet  them,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  where  I  left  General  Stuart,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  gone  alto- 
gether over  fifteen  minutes.  I  left  him  by  himself.  He  must  have 
mounted  his  horse  as  soon  as  I  left  him  and  ridden  to  where  the 
ist  regiment  was  in  line  of  battle.  I  dismounted  and  ordered  the 
men  from  the  field  to  meet  the  horses,  that  they  might  mount  and 
meet  the  enemy's  charge,  to  save  the  Baltimore  Light  Artillery. 
That  must  have  been  the  time  when  Mr.  Oliver  saw  him  riding 
alone  through  the  woods  towards  them,  and  took  his  position  be- 
tween him  and  another  Maryland  man  of  Company  K,  of  the  ist 
Virginia  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  may  have  ordered  all  of  the 
companies  to  meet  the  horses  before  he  got  there,  as  that  company 
was  on  the  extreme  left,  and  when  he  got  to  Company  K  found  it 
was  too  late  to  order  them,  and  let  them  remain.  The  balance  of 
the  regiment  certainly  met  the  horses,  and  left  the  field -before  the 
General  was  shot. 

I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  led  horses,  Company 
C,  being  in  front,  when  we  met  the  men.  The  men  had  just  about 
finished  mounting  and  were  ready  to  make  the  charge  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  General  Stuart  ride  up  every  second.  I  intended  to 
join  him,  but  General  Fitz  Lee  rode  up  right  in  front  of  me  and 
said  :  "  It  is  too  late  to  charge  now.  The  enemy  have  made 
the  charge  and  captured  the  Baltimore  Light  Artillery,  and 
General  Stuart  has  been  shot.  I  am  am  afraid  mortally  wounded." 
The  men  called  out,  some  of  them,  "  For  God's  sake,  General,  let 
us  charge  them,  anyhow."  "  No,  it  is  too  late,"  General  Fitz  Lee 
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replied,  "  we  are  going  to  retreat  now,  and  I  want  the  regiment  to 
cover  our  retreat. ' ' 

I  never  saw  such  a  distressed  looking  body  of  men  in  my  life  as 
they  looked  to  be,  many  of  them  shedding  tears  when  they  heard 
our  gallant  General  had  been  shot,  and  the  first  they  knew  of  his 
being  shot,  was  when  General  Fitz  Lee  told  them  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  knew  too  well  what  a  shock  such  sad  news  would  be  to 
the  Old  First.  He  knew  what  the  men  thought  of  Stuart,  and  what 
their  beloved  General  thought  of  them. 

The  regiment  was  General  Stuart's  old  regiment.  He  was  their 
first  colonel.  He  drilled  them  thoroughly  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back. I  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  best  drilled  regiments  in  the 
whole  cavalry  service,  if  not  the  best.  He  endeared  himself  to  his 
men,  and  the  men  endeared  themselves  to  him.  The  First  did 
cover  the  retreat  and  fought  all  night,  holding  the  enemy  in  check 
until  we  got  to  Mechanicsville  the  next  morning.  There  we  met 
the  enemy  again  and  defeated  them.  Mr.  Oliver's  statement,  I 
have  no  doubt — or  part  of  it — is  correct,  the  part  about  his  own 
Company  K.  The  other  companies  could  easily  have  been  ordered 
from  the  field  to  meet  the  horses,  without  his  knowing  it,  as  he  was 
stationed  in  the  extreme  left  and  probably  not  in  sight.  Mr.  Dor- 
sey's  statement  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  correct;  both  could  easily 
be  to  my  mind.  I  knew  Company  K,  and  I  know  General  Stuart 
thought  very  highly  of  it.  It  was  a  gallant  command  and  I  know 
it  had  a  high  regard  for  our  beloved  General  Stuart.  These  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Oliver's  and  Mr.  Dorsey's,  I  saw  in  the  issues  of 
October  23,  1903,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  General  Stuart  was  no 
doubt  seen  giving  orders  to  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry  in  line  of 
battle  to  go  to  meet  their  horses,  to  mount  and  make  a  charge,  to 
save  the  Baltimore  Artillery.  He  did  not  get  mounted  in  time  to 
make  the  charge.  That  action  of  General  Stuart's  may  have  been 
mistaken  by  others  for  rallying  his  men  to  charge  to  save  the  Balti- 
more Artillery. 

These  statements  are  absolutely  correct,  and  can  be  substantiated. 
My  captain,  C.  F.  Jordan,  will  confirm  many  of  them.  There  has 
been  so  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  Stuart  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  how  he  happened  to  be  where  he  was,  at  the  time  he 
was  shot,  I,  being  in  a  position  to  know  something  about  it,  have 
made  these  statements. 

WM.   B.    POINDEXTER. 

P.  O.,  Greenlee,  Rockbridge  county. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La  ,  Picayune,  Sept.,  25,  1904.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH 


And  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 
BY  GEN.  MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT. 


[See  also  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  298, 
et  seq.~\ 

General  Grant  in  his  "Memoirs"  says:  "The  battle  of  Shiloh, 
or  Pittsburg,  has  been,  perhaps,  less  understood  or,  to  state  it  more 
accurately,  more  persistently  misunderstood  than  any  other  en- 
gagement between  the  National  and  Confederate  troops  during  the 
entire  rebellion." 

This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  written.  Most  of  those 
persons  who  have  written  of  Shiloh  on  the  Union  side  have  confined 
themselves  to  discussing  the  comparative  achievements  in  that  bat- 
tle of  General  Grant's  command,  the  army  of  Tennessee,  and  Gen- 
eral Don  Carlos  Buell's  command,  the  army  of  the  Ohio.  Most  of 
those  who  have  written  from  a  Confederate  standpoint  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  discussion  of  what  should  have  been  the 
final  result  should  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  not  have  been 
killed,  and  should  General  Beauregard  have  pressed  forward  instead 
of  ordering  a  retreat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day's  battle. 
So  that  what  we  have  mostly  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  from  those  who 
write  of  it  is  not  what  was  actually  done  by  the  two  great  armies  on 
that  field  the  6th  and  yth  of  April,  1862,  but  "what  might  have 
been." 

Shiloh  was  the  first  great  battle  that  had  ever  been  fought  on  the 
American  continent.  When  the  American  colonies  entered  into 
the  war  for  independence  in  1776,  they  had  only  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  three  millions,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
the  Penobscot  river  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  to  the  Sa- 
vannah river  in  Georgia.  In  1812,  when  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  begun  there  were  about  seven  million  people  in  the 
United  States.  No  great  armies  were  assembled,  and  no  great  bat- 
tles, as  measured  by  great  numbers,  were  fought. 
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When  the  war  between  the  States,  or  Civil  War,  of  1861-5  began, 
the  United  States  had  a  population  of  over  thirty-one  millions. 

The  official  statements  show  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  up  to  the 
date  upon  which  it  was  fought,  saw  the  greatest  array  of  men  mar- 
shaled in  hostile  conflict  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  its  results  were  more  disastrous  than  any  known 
in  the  history  of  the  continent.  The  bloodshed  was  only  exceeded 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Cold  Harbor  and 
Chickamauga. 

The  Count  of  Paris,  in  his  history  of  the  war,  says  of  Shiloh  : 

"  It  was  in  fact,  from  the  date  of  this  battle,  that  the  two  armies 
began  to  know  and  respect  each  other. 

"  Taught  by  experience  thus  gained,  the  generals  felt  that  so 
long  a.s  such  armies  continued  in  the  field,  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South  would  not  come  to  an  end." 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  or 
even  particular  account  of  the  events  of  that  great  battle,  but  rather 
to  give  briefly  from  the  official  records  now  published  to  the  world, 
such  a  general  statement  as  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  battle,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  its  results.  I  must 
not  omit  to  say  that  my  work  has  been  much  aided  by  the  very  ac- 
curate report  of  Major  D.  W.  Reed,  Historian  and  Secretary  of 
the  Shiloh  Commission,  published  in  1902. 

The  report  on  the  Confederate  side  was  made  by  General  G.  T. 
Beuregard,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral A.  S.  Johnston. 

General  Grant  made  no  report  further  than  what  was  contained 
in  a  letter  written  immediately  after  the  battle  to  General  Hallock, 
informing  him  that  an  engagement  had  been  fought  and  announcing 
the  result.  General  Grant  explains  the  reason  of  his  not  making  a 
report  as  follows  : 

*  *  *  "General  Hallock  moved  his  headquarters  to  Pitts- 
burg  Landing  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field. 
Although  next  to  him  in  rank,  and  nominally  in  command  of  my 
old  district  and  army,  I  was  ignored  as  much  as  if  I  had  been  at  the 
most  distant  point  of  territory  within  my  jurisdiction,  and  although 
I  was  in  command  of  all  the  troops  engaged  at  Shiloh,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  see  one  of  the  reports  of  General  Buell  or  his  subordi- 
nates in  that  battle  until  they  were  published  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, long  after  the  event.  For  this  reason  I  never  made  a  full  offi- 
cial report  of  the  engagement." 
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General  Grant's  "Memoirs"  have  been  consulted  in  writing  this 
article,  as  have  all  reports  published  in  the  official  records,  both 
Union  and  Confederate,  and  the  Life  of  General  Johnston,  by  his 
son,  the  late  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston,  and  the  writing  ot 
others  on  both  sides. 

I  give  a  brief  resume  of  General  Johnston's  command,  and  what 
occurred  previously,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

PRELIMINARIES    TO    THE    BATTLE. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1861,  General  Johnston  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  that  part  of  the  Confederate  States  which  lay 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  except  the  gulf  coast;  General 
Bragg  being  in  command  of  the  coast  of  west  Florida  and  Alabama 
and  General  Mansfield  Lovell  of  the  coast  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 

His  command  was  very  large  in  extent,  and  his  powers  and  dis- 
cretion as  large  as  the  theory  of  the  Confederate  government  per- 
mitted. He  lacked  nothing  except  men,  munitions  of  war,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  ,The  Mississippi  river  divided  his  de- 
partment into  two  distinct  theatres  of  war.  West  of  the  river 
Fremont  held  Missouri  with  a  force  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  troops 
confronted  by  Price  and  McCullock  in  the  extreme  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Missouri,  with  6,000  men,  and  by  Hardee  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Arkansas,  with  several  thousand  raw  recruits,  the  major 
part  of  them  suffering  from  diseases  incident  to  camp  life. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  the  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  was 
held  in  sufferance  from  an  enemy  who  for  various  reasons  hesitated 
to  advance.  The  Mississippi  was  open  to  a  naval  invasion  unless  it 
could  be  defended  and  held.  General  Grant  was  at  Cairo,  and  had 
there  and  at  Paducah  about  20,000  men,  and  to  oppose  his  invasion 
General  Polk  had  seized  Columbus  Ky.,  with  about  11,000  Confed- 
erates and  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  defense.  Tennessee  was 
divided  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  also  by  the  Cumberland.  In- 
significant works  of  defense  had  been  erected  on  both  sides  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  near  the  boundary  line,  but  in  fact 
there  was  no  practical  defense  against  the  capture  of  Nashville  by 
the  Federals,  which  was  the  most  important  depot  of  supplies  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  defence  of  the  border  of  Tennessee  first 
engaged  General  Johnston's  attention.  Kentucky  had  assumed  a 
position  of  neutrality,  which  was  abandoned  by  act  of  its  Legisla- 
ture in  September.  There  were  about  34,000  Federal  volunteers 
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and  6,000  Home  Guards  assembled  in  that  State  under  General 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  and  he  had  with  him  Gen- 
erals Sherman,  Thomas  and  Nelson. 

The  Confederacy  had  4,000  poorly-armed  and  badly-equipped 
troops  at  Cumberland  Gap  under  General  Zollicoffer,  guarding  the 
only  line  of  communication  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  East- 
ern Tennessee  was  hostile  to  the  Confederacy,  and  required  constant 
guarding  and  vigilance.  Besides  Zollicoffer' s  force  there  were  only 
about  4,000  available  men  to  protect  General  Johnston's  line  against 
some  40,000  Federal  troops.  His  line  extended  from  Cumberland 
Gap  to  Columbus,  Ky. ,  with  Bowling  Green  as  a  salient.  Buckner 
was  moving  with  a  small  force  in  Kentucky,  the  numbers  of  which 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  created  much  alarm.  Bowling 
Green  was  strongly  fortified,  and  General  Johnston  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  rally  the  Kentuckians  to  his  standard.  He 
brought  Hardee  from  Arkansas,  with  4,000  men,  and  appealed  to 
the  Southern  governors  for  arms  and  50,000  troops.  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  responded  as  best  he  could,  but  the  govern- 
ment at  Richmond  was  unable  to  re-enforce  him  or  to  arm  the 
troops  he  had.  General  Johnston  realized  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  his  unprepared  condition,  but  the  people  of  the  South 
only  awoke  to  it  when  it  was  too  late.  He  was  never  able  to  assem- 
ble more  than  20,000  troops  to  meet  the  100,000  on  his  front. 

On  the  yth  of  November  the  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought  oppo- 
site Columbus,  in  Missouri,  General  Grant  commanding  the  Federal 
and  General  Polk  the  Confederate  army.  In  January,  1862,  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  confronted  by  General  Halleck  in  the  west  and 
General  Buell,  who  had  succeeded  Sherman  in  Kentucky.  With 
the  exception  of  the  army  under  General  Curtis  in  Missouri,  about 
12,000  strong,  the  whole  resources  of  the  Northwest  were  turned 
against  General  Johnston  in  Kentucky.  Halleck,  with  troops  at 
Cairo  and  Paducah,  under  Generals  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,  threat- 
ened Columbus,  and  the  defenses  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry. 
Buell's  right  wing  menaced  Donelson  and  Henry,  while  his  centre 
was  directed  against  Bowling  Green  and  his  left  was  advancing 
against  Zollicoffer  at  Mill  springs  on  the  upper  Cumberland. 

The  campaign  opened  with  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  under 
Crittenden  and  Zollicoffer  on  the  igth  of  January,  1862,  by  General 
Thomas  at  Mill  springs,  or  Fishing  creek. 

While  the  loss  was  not  severe,  it  ended  with  a  rout,  which  left 
General  Johnston's  right  flank  exposed.  To  then  reduce  the  force 
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at  Columbus  would  imperil  the  Mississippi  river,  nor  could  he  haz- 
ard the  loss  of  Nashville,  and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  make 
the  fight  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  soon  Fort  Henry  fell. 
He  had  determined  when  the  movement  against  Fort  Henry  was 
made  to  fall  back  on  the  line  of  the  Cumberland,  and  make  the  fight 
for  Nashville  at  Donelson.  Buell  was  in  his  front  with  90,000  men, 
and  to  save  Nashville  he  had  to  fall  back  on  it  with  a  part  of  his 
army.  He  retained  for  this  purpose  some  14,000  men — of  whom 
only  8,500  were  effective  to  confront  Buell's  force — and  concentrated 
at  Fort  Donelson  17,000  men  under  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow  and 
Buckner,  to  meet  General  Grant  with  a  force  of  25,000  troops. 
When,  on  February  16,  General  Johnston  learned  of  the  defeat  and 
surrender  of  the  troops  at  Donelson,  his  first  object  was  to  save  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Cumberland,  and  concentrate  all  his  available  troops  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  prepare  for  a  renewed  struggle. 

On  the  25th  of  March  he  had  assembled  an  army  of  23,000  at 
Corinth.  He  was  re-enforced  by  General  Bragg  from  Pensacola 
with  10,000  men,  and  on  General  Johnston's  arrival  at  Corinth  his 
army  numbered  50,000  men. 

The  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  abandonment  of  Nash- 
ville raised  a  storm  of  indignation  over  the  country,  and  especially 
in  Tennessee,  and  a  committee  of  congressmen  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Davis  to  ask  General  Johnston's  removal.  To  the  committee 
Mr.  Davis  replied:  "If  Sidney  Johnston  is  not  a  general,  I  have 
none."  To  a  friend  who  urged  him  to  publish  an  explanation  in 
vindication  of  his  course,  General  Johnston  replied:  "  I  cannot 
correspond  with  the  people.  What  the  people  want  is  battle  and  a 
victory.  That  is  the  best  explanation  I  can  make.  I  require  no 
vindication;  I  trust  that  to  the  future." 

His  plan  of  campaign  was  to  concentrate  at  Corinth,  and  inter- 
pose his  whole  force  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
the  natural  base  of  the  Federal  army,  and  this  effected,  to  engage 
and  defeat  Grant  before  the  arrival  of  Buell.  This  required  imme- 
diate action,  but  time  was  required  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
troops  of  Bragg  and  Beauregard.  This  occupied  ten  days.  Hope 
was  entertained  of  the  arrival  of  General  Van  Dorn  with  re-enforce- 
ments before  the  arrival  of  General  Buell,  who  was  marching  from 
Nashville  with  37,000  men  to  join  Grant,  but  who  did  not  arrive 
until  two  days  later.  Hearing  of  Buell's  near  approach  on  the  2d 
of  April,  General  Johnston  determined  to  at  once  move  to  the 
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attack.  General  Bragg  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  corps, 
and  also  as  Chief  of  Staff.  To  General  Beauregard  was  tendered 
the  immediate  command  of  the  army  in  the  impending  battle, which 
he  declined.  He  did  this  because  he  had  just  come  into  the  district 
which  he  had  assigned  to  General  Beauregard  and  was  disinclined 
to  deprive  him  of  any  reputation  he  might  acquire  by  the  victory, 
if  one  should  be  gained.  This  did  not  mean  that  he  relinquished 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  General  Grant's  army  had 
been  transferred  up  the  Tennessee  river  by  boats  and  was  concen- 
trated on  the  western  bank  at  Pittsburg  landing.  It  arrived  by 
divisions,  and  General  Bragg  had  proposed  to  Beauregard  to  attack 
before  the  arrival  of  the  whole  force,  but  General  Beauregard  did 
not  acquiesce.  General  Grant's  plan  was  for  a  continued  move- 
ment of  his  men  and  General  Buell's  army.  With  Pittsburg  land- 
ing as  a  base,  the  army  was  to  occupy  north  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, command  the  entire  railroad  system  of  that  section,  and  take 
Memphis  in  the  rear  while  Halleck  came  down  the  Mississippi  river. 
General  Johnston  suspected  the  movement  and  prepared  to  defeat 
it.  General  Grant's  army  in  camp  consisted  of  58,000  men,  50,000 
of  whom  were  effective,  and  Buell  was  near  at  hand  with  37,000 
more.  General  Mitchell  with  18,000  men  was  moving  against  the 
railroad  at  Florence,  Ala.,  not  far  distant.  General  Johnston  had 
determined  to  attack  on  the  3d  of  April.  His  general  plan  was  to 
attack  by  columns  of  corps  and  to  make  the  battle  a  decisive  one; 
to  utterly  defeat  Grant,  and  if  successful,  to  contend  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  On  Saturday  afternoon  while 
waiting  the  dispopition  of  the  troops,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in 
which  Generals  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Polk,  Breckinridge 
and  Gilmer  took  part.  The  Confederate  army  was  in  line  of  battle 
within  two  miles  of  Shiloh  Church,  and  of  General  Grant's  line. 
General  Beauregard  proposed  that  the  army  should  be  withdrawn 
to  Corinth.  He  argued  that  the  delay  and  noise  had  given  the 
enemy  notice  of  their  approach,  and  that  they  would  be  found  fully 
intrenched.  Genreal  Johnston  expressed  surprise  at  the  suggestion 
and  Generals  Polk  and  Bragg  expressed  their  dissent.  General 
Johnston  closed  the  conference  with  the  simple  remark: 

"Gentlemen,  we  shall  attack  at  daylight  to-morrow,"  and  turning 
to  one  of  his  staff  officers,  said:  "  I  would  fight  them  if  they  were 
a  million.  They  can  present  no  greater  front  between  the  two 
creeks  than  we  can,  and  the  more  men  they  crowd  in  there  the 
worse  we  can  make  it  for  them." 
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Another  council  was  held  at  General  Johnston's  tent  that  even- 
ing, which  elicited  the  same  views  and  same  determination  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston.  At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  6th  of  April  as  the  troops 
were  being  put  in  motion,  several  of  the  Generals  again  met  at  the 
campfire  of  General  Johnston.  The  discussion  was  renewed,  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  still  expressing  his  dissent,  when  rapid  firing  in 
front  indicated  that  the  attack  had  commenced,  and  General  John- 
ston closed  the  discussion  by  saying: 

"The  battle  has  opened,  gentlemen;  it  is  too  late  to  change  our 
dispositions."  He  proposed  that  all  move  to  the  front,  and  the 
Generals  promptly  rode  to  their  commands.  The  front  line  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  composed  of  the  3d  Corps  and  Gladden' s 
Brigade  under  Hardee,  extending  from  Owl  to  Lick  creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  Hindman's  Division  occupied  the  center, 
Cleburne's  Brigade  on  the  left  and  Gladden's  on  the  right,  having 
an  effective  total  of  9,024.  The  second  line  was  commanded  by 
Bragg  with  two  divisions — Wither's  and  Ruggle's — Wither's  on 
the  right  and  Ruggle's  on  the  left.  This  line  was  10,731  strong. 
The  third  line,  the  reserve  under  Polk  (the  ist  Corps),  with  three 
brigades  under  Breckinridge.  Folk's  corps  was  massed  in  columns 
of  brigades  on  the  Bark  Road,  near  Mickey's  and  Breckinridge's, 
on  the  road  from  Monterey  toward  the  same  point. 

Polk  was  to  advance  on  the  left  of  the  Park  road,  at  an  interval 
of  eight  hundred  paces  from  Bragg's  line,  and  Ereckenridge  to  the 
right  of  that  road  was  to  give  support  whenever  necessary.  Polk's 
corps  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  and 
Clark's  on  the  right,  being  an  effective  force  of  9,136  men  in  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  It  followed  Bragg's  line  at  an  interval  of  eight 
hundred  yards.  Breckenridge's  reserve  was  composed  of  Trabue's, 
Bowen's  and  Statham's  brigades,  with  a  total  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  6,439  men.  The  cavalry,  4,300  strong,  guarded  the  flanks. 
The  total  effective  force  of  all  armies  was  about  39,630. 

The  Federal  army  present  was  about  49,232,  or  present  for  duty, 
39,830.  At  Crump's  landing,  six  miles  distant,  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace had  a  force  of  5,640  men.  General  Nelson's  division,  of  Buell's 
army,  arrived  at  Savannah  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  about 
five  miles  distant;  while  Crittenden's  division  had  arrived  on  the 
6th. 

The  first  gun  of  the  battle  was  heard  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  and  General  Johnston  and  staff  at  once  mounted  ,°nd 
rode  to  the  front. 
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Some  skirmishes  on  Friday  had  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  Fed- 
eral commanders.  Yet,  General  Grant  had  telegraphed  General 
Halleck  Saturday  night:  "  The  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  at  Cor- 
inth; one  division  of  Buell's  column  arrived  yesterday.  I  have 
scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  an  attack  (general  one)  being  made 
upon  us." 

General  Prentiss  had,  however,  thrown  forward  Colonel  Moore 
with  the  2ist  Missouri  regiment  on  the  Corinth  road,  who  had  en- 
countered Hardee's  skirmish  line  under  Major  Hardcastle,  and 
taking  it  for  an  outpost  attacked  it  vigorously.  Thus  in  reality  the 
Federals  opened  the  fight.  The  struggle  was  brief.  The  8th  and 
9th  Arkansas  regiments  came  up,  and  Colonel  Moore  was  wounded, 
and  his  troops  gave  way. 

THE    BATTLE. 

Briefly,  on  the  first  attack  by  the  Confederates  the  front  line  of 
Grant's  army  was  driven  from  its  position,  excepting  two  of  Sher- 
man's brigades,  whose  position  intrenched  the  first  line  of  battle. 
These  brigades  resisted  stubbornly,  but  their  flanks  becoming  ex- 
posed, they  were  compelled  to  give  way  and  take  position  on 
McClernand's  right,  which  was  held  until  the  afternoon,  when  both 
divisions  were  driven  back.  General  Grant  arrived  on  the  field  at 
8  A.  M.,  and  ordered  Lewis  Wallace  up  with  his  division,  while  he 
set  to  work  to  reorganize  his  scattered  lines.  Hurlbut  and  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace  were  now  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  Confederates,  who, 
however,  continued  the  assault  until  4:30  P.  M.,  when  Hurlbut  fell 
back,  and  Wallace,  being  left  to  meet  the  assaults  alone,  fell  back  a 
half  hour  la'er.  General  Lew  Wallace,  who,  as  before  stated,  was 
at  Crump's  landing,  six  miles  distant,  did  not  reach  the  field  until 
near  night.  The  Federal  army  was  then  crowded  back  to  the  river, 
leaving  all  of  its  encampments  and  some  3,000  prisoners  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederates;  it  halted  after  the  falling  back  of  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace,  the  remaining  Federal  artillery  was  hastily 
assembled  by  General  Webster,  of  General  Grant's  staff,  posted 
on  a  ridge  covering  Pittsburg  landing,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
attack  by  the  Confederates  was  successfully  resisted,  two  gun- 
boats adding  their  fire.  Buell's  advance  had  reached  Savannah 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  at  6  P.  M.  on  the  6th,  Ainmen's 
brigade  crossed  just  at  the  close  of  the  day's  battle. 

Next   morning  all  of  Nelson's,  Crittenden's  and  McCook's  divis- 
ions had  crossed,  and  with  Lew  Wallace's  command,  some  25,000 
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fresh  troops  were  available.  General  Johnston  had  fallen  about 
2:30  P.  M.  on  the  6th,  and  the  command  developed  upon  General 
Beauregard. 

At  daylight  on  Monday  General  Grant  attacked  along  the  whole 
line,  but  was  stubbornly  resisted,  the  battle  continuing  until  about 
4  P.  M.  The  Union  line  of  the  previous  day  and  thirty  captured 
guns  were  regained. 

The  arrival  of  Buell's  army  with  its  iresh  troops  made  the  contest 
unequal,  and  though  stubbonly  contested  for  a  time,  at  about  2 
o'clock  General  Beauregard  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  his  army. 
To  secure  this  he  placed  Colonel  Robert  F.  Looney,  38th  Tennessee 
regiment,  augmented  by  detachments  from  other  regiments  at 
Shiloh  Church,  and  directed  him  to  charge  the  centre  of  the  Union 
lines.  In  this  charge  Colonel  Looney  passed  Sherman's  headquar- 
ters and  pressed  the  Union  line  back  to  Purdy  road.  At  the  same 
time  General  Beauregard  sent  artillery  across  Shiloh  Branch,  and 
placed  the  guns  in  battery  on  the  high  ground  beyond.  With  these 
arrangements  Beauregard,  at  4  o'clock,  safely  crossed  Shiloh  Branch 
with  his  army,  and  placed  his  rear  guard  under  General  Brecken- 
ridge  in  line  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  him  Saturday  night. 
The  Confederate  army  returned  leisurely  to  Corinth,  while  the 
Union  army  returned  to  the  camps  it  had  occupied  before  the 
battle. 

No  general  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  made,  General  Hal- 
leek  having  issued  orders  forbidding  it,  and  the  Confederates  were 
allowed  to  retire  to  Corinth  while  the  Union  army  occupied  itself  in 
burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded. 

Soon  after  General  Halleck's  arrival  and  assumption  of  command 
was  inaugurated  the  "advance  on  Corinth,"  in  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  leading  part  was  played  by  the  spade. 

General  Beauregard  reported  a  loss  of  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded, 
and  959  missing.  The  Union's  loss  was  reported  at  1,754  killed, 
8,408  wounded,  and  some  2,855  prisoners.  Revised  statements 
make  the  total  loss  in  both  armies  killed,  3,482;  wounded,  16,420; 
missing,  3,844;  total,  23,746. 

THE  SHILOH  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

I  have  stated  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh  is  less  known  or  understood 
than  any  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war,  and  gave,  what  I  think,  are 
the  reasons. 

So,  also,  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park  is  much  less  known 
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than  Gettysburg  or  Chickamauga  Parks,  partly  on  account  of  its 
inaccessibility  by  reason  of  remoteness  from  railroads.  The  only 
public  means  of  reaching  it  is  by  boats  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
The  nearest  railroad  points  are  Selma,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  about  eighteen  miles  westward,  and  Corinth,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Southern  (formerly  Memphis  and 
Charleston)  Railroads,  some  twenty  miles  south.  A  gravel  road, 
of  which  twenty-five  miles  is  of  very  excellent  character,  has  been 
constructed  within  the  park,  extended  to  either  Corinth  or  Selma 
would  greatly  facilitate  travel,  and  doubtless  add  many  visitors  to 
the  park.  The  Commissioners  have  recommended  this,  naming 
Corinth  as  the  point,  and  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress  for  its 
construction.  A  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  by  way  of  the  park  to  Tuscumbia. 
If  this  is  built  it  will  help  the  present  facilities;  but  even  with  this 
railroad,  there  should  be  a  wagon  road. 

The  park  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  De- 
cember 27,  1894,  a°d  lies  wholly  in  Hardin  county,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  Secretary  of  War  appointed  as 
Commissioners,  Colonel  Cornelius  Cadle,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Chairman;  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  of 
Paradise,  Ky.,  for  the  Army  of  Ohio;  Colonel  Robert  F.  Looney, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi;  Major  D.  W. 
Reed,  of  Chicago,  Secretary  and  Historian,  and  Captain  James  W. 
Irwin,  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  Agent  for  the  Purchase  of  Land. 

The  Commission  organized  April  2,  1895,  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  at  once  entered  on  its  duties.  Mr.  James  W.  Riddell  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Atwell  Thompson,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  civil  engineer,  was  employed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  He  at  once  began  surveys,  and  ran  parallel  lines  across  the 
field  from  north  to  south  every  two  hundred  feet,  upon  which  stakes 
were  placed  two  hundred  feet  apart.  From  these  surveys  levels 
were  taken,  and  a  contoured  topographical  chart  made  of  all  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  park.  From  official  maps  and  reports,  in- 
formation received  from  residents,  personal  recollections  of  surviv- 
ors of  the  battle,  etc.,  roads,  fields  and  camps  were  restored,  battle 
lines  and  positions  of  troops  located  and  shown  on  the  map,  and 
marked  by  historical  tablets  on  the  ground. 

General  Don  Carlos  Buell  died  in  November,  1898,  and  Major  J. 
H.  Ashcraft,  26th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  was  appointed  to  his  place. 
Colonel  Robert  F.  Looney  died  November  19,  1899,  and  Colonel 
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Josiah  Patterson,  of  Memphis,  Term.,  ist  Alabama  Cavalry,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place.  Colonel  Patterson's  death  followed  soon  after- 
wards (Feb.  12,  1904),  and  General  Basil  W.  Duke,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ,  was  appointed. 

As  before  stated,  twenty-five  miles  of  excellent  road  has  been 
constructed,  the  undergrowth  has  been  cut  out,  such  of  the  original 
trees  as  remained,  preserved,  and  a  fine  growth  of  trees  forty-two 
years  old,  grown  since  the  battle,  adorn  the  park. 

The  park  embraces,  in  round  numbers,  3,675  acres  of  ground 
upon  which  there  was  actual  fighting.  Of  this  area  the  govern- 
ment has  'purchased  3,325.05  acres.  About  350  acres  more  are 
needed  ior  marking  correctly  the  positions  of  all  the  troops.  With 
this  addition  the  government  would  own  all  the  land  upon  which 
there  was  any  fighting,  including  the  Union  camps  and  General 
Hardee's  line  of  battle  Saturday  night. 

The  monuments  in  the  park  erected  by  States,  are  as  follows: 

Illinois  has  erected  38  regimental  monuments,  and  one  very  hand- 
some State  monument;  Ohio  34,  Indiana  23,  Iowa  n  regimental 
and  one  State  monument.  The  latter  in  beauty  of  design,  excel- 
lent workmanship  and  solidity  of  construction,  is  unexcelled.  Penn- 
sylvania has  one  monument  to  its  one  regiment  engaged;  Wisconsin 
will  soon  erect  a  monument. 

General  William  B.  Bate,  of  Tennessee,  who  commanded  the  2d 
Regiment  at  Shiloh,  has  raised  the  necessary  money,  and  will  soon 
have  erected  a  monument  to  that  regiment.  This,  when  in  place, 
will  be  the  first  Confederate  monument  on  the  field. 

The  Commissioners  have  placed  monuments  to  the  general  offi- 
cers on  both  sides,  and  officers  commanding  brigades  who  were 
killed  in  battle.  On  the  Confederate  side  Generals  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  and  A.  H.  Gladden  were  killed,  and  of  the  Union  Army, 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  and  Colonels  Julius  Raith  and  Everett 
Peabody. 

These  are  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  Though  plain,  they  are 
quite  imposing.  They  are  made  with  concrete  foundation  and 
base  twenty  feet  square  with  pyramids  of  cannon-balls  on  each  of 
the  four  corners.  A  concrete  second  base  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  24-pounder  parrott  gun  set  on  end.  On  this  is  a 
bronze  shield  with  the  inscription.  The  inscription  on  Genera 
Johnston's  monument  is  as  follows  : 
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C.  S. 

GENERAL  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON, 
Commanding  the  Confederate  Army, 

Was  Mortally  Wounded 

Here  at  2:30  P.  M.,  April  6,  1862. 

Died  in  Ravine  Fifty  Yards  £ast  at 

2:54  P.  M. 

The  place  in  the  ravine  where  he  died  is  plainly  marked,  the  tree 
under  which  his  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  Governor  Isham  G.  Harris, 
laid  him,  still  standing  there. 

The  inscription  on  the  other  mortuary  monuments  are  of  a  like 
character. 

The  headquarters  of  general  officers  of  divisions  and  brigades  are 
marked  by  pyramids  of  shells,  with  inscriptions  giving  names  of 
the  officers.  The  lines  of  all  organizations  are  plainly  marked,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  ground  over  which  any  body  of 
troops  passed  during  the  battle. 

The  Confederates  who  fell  at  Shiioh  are  buried  in  large  trenches, 
five  in  number,  near  where  they  fell.  The  Commission  has  placed 
them  in  fine  order  and  adorned  them  with  shells  similar  to  the 
adornment  of  the  monuments  just  mentioned. 

I  was  there  on  the  3Oth  day  of  May  last  (Decorative  Day).  The 
Commissioners  invited  me  to  a  seat  in  their  carriage,  and  we  passed 
to  all  these  resting  places  of  Confederates,  and  on-  arrival  at  each 
burying  place  the  Commissioners  alighted  and  decorated  them. 

Hereafter  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  general  decoration  of 
Confederate  graves,  as  is  usual  at  other  places. 

THE    NATIONAL    CEMETERY. 

This  adjoins  the  park,  and  is  on  a  bluff  120  feet  high,  immedi- 
ately on  the  Tennessee  river.  It  was  laid  out  in  1866,  and  contains 
ten  and  a  half  acres.  There  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  the  bodies 
of  1,239  known  and  2,375  unknown  Union  soldiers.  It  is  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Shaw  is  kept  in  admirable  order. 

There  is  a  very  good  hotel  near  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  a  general  store,  where  almost  any  article  usually  found  in  such 
places  can  be  had. 

Altogether,  the  park  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  Commissioners  reflects  credit  on  their  good  judgment  and 
business  capacity. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  September  16,  1904.] 

PRESENTATION  OF   THE  PORTRAIT  OF    LIEUT. - 
GENERAL  WADE   HAMPTON,   C.  S.   CAVALRY, 


To  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  C.  V.,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  September 

15,  1904. 


ADDRESSES  OF  COLONEL  W.    W.  FINNEY  AND  EX-GOVERNOR 
CHARLES  T.  O'FERRALL. 


Among  Lee  Camp's  silent  heroes  now  hangs  in  an  honored  place 
the  portrait  of  South  Carolina's  most  famous  son,  Wade  Hampton, 
warrior  and  statesman,  general  and  cavalier,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
pro  die. 

In  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering  of  veterans  and  min- 
isters, ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  entirely  filled  the  hall,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  engraving  that  will  in  time  be  replaced  by  a  full 
length  painting  in  oils,  was  made  last  night  with  considerable  cere- 
mony. On  behalf  of  the  donors,  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  Company  A,  Hampton  Legion,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam W.  Finney,  of  this  city,  spoke  words  of  choice  and  chaste 
elegance,  and  was  at  times  singularly  happy  and  beautiful  in  his 
references  to  the  glorified  name  of  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina. 

In  a  manner  equally  felicitous,  Governor  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall,  of 
this  city,  in  the  war  a  cavalry  colonel  under  Hampton,  accepted  the 
picture,  and  expressed  to  the  generous  givers  the  appreciation  of 
the  camp. 

The  occasion  was  in  all  respects  a  most  delightful  one,  and  lacked 
only  the  presence  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  friend  and  comrade  of 
the  great  South  Carolinian,  and  like  him  a  famous  commander  of 
the  Confederate  horse.  On  account  of  illness  General  Lee  was 
forced  to  send  his  regrets,  which  he  did  in  a  message  to  the  camp. 

One  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the  evening  was  the  immediate 
response  of  the  audience  to  the  mention  of  the  name,  not  of  Con- 
federate or  a  hero  dead,  but  of  a  statesman  and  politician,  now  very 
much  alive,  indeed — Grover  Cleveland.  Colonel  O'Ferrall  was 
referring  to  the  onslaught  of  Tillman  upon  the  Democracy  that 
Hampton  represented — the  Democracy  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
others,  ending  with  Cleveland,  to  whom  he  applied  most  compli- 
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mentary  terms.  The  speaker  called  this  name,  the  last  of  a  noted 
list  of  statesmen.  The  audience  applauded  spontaneously  and  im- 
mediately. One  or  two  of  the  old  vets  shook  their  heads,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  name  of  the  sage  of  Princeton  was  pleasant  to 
the  ears  of  most  of  them  there. 

The  camp  met  in  regular  session  and  transacted  a  mass  of  busi- 
ness, routine  and  otherwise,.  Commander  J.  P.  Smith  presided, 
with  his  usual  grace.  He  introduced  Colonel  Finney,  who  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

THE    PRESENTATION    ADDRESS. 

Commander,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  profound  sense  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  the  far-famed  Washington  Light  Infantry  batallion  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Company  A,  Hampton  Legion,  in  having  me 
represent  them  on  this  occasion;  violence,  too,  to  my  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  further  honor  yourselves  bestow  upon  being  present 
to-night,  were  I  not,  at  the  outset,  to  make  to  all  here  and  in 
Charleston  at  least  the  poor  return  of  my  thanks  for  the  unmerited 
compliment.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  I  assure  you,  with  sincere  dis- 
trust and  unaffected  embarrassment  that  I  undertake  a  duty  that 
had  been  entrusted  far  more  wisely  to  some  other,  to  any  other 
comrade.  Indeed,  so  acute  is  this  feeling  that  I  am  restrained  from 
throwing  down  my  accoutrements  and  running  away  in  disgrace, 
only  I  fear,  by  remembering  our  great  commander's  definition  and 
exemplification  of  the  sublime  word,  duty.  This  remembrance  will, 
I  trust,  ever  hold  me  to  my  own  duty,  if  not  in  all  things,  at  least 
my  duty  to  my  old  comrades  in  arms,  whether  they  be  living  or 
dead. 

That  duty  demands  that  I  present,  at  this  time,  to  R.  E.  Lee 
Camp,  No.  i,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Light 
Infantry  Battalion  of  the  city  by  the  sea,  this  portrait  of  South 
Carolina's  most  distinguished  son — among  many  distinguished  sons 
— Lieutenant-General  Wade  Hampton — illustrious  name! 

How  the  spirit  is  stirred  and  the  eye  kindles  and  the  heart  throbs 
with  unbounded  admiration  and  love  akin  to  adoration  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  spoken  "through  all  the  wide  border"  of  his  and 
our  beloved  Southland! 

What  vivid  and  abiding  recollections  of  lofty  patriotism,  of  un- 
flinching courage,  of  unsullied  honor,  of  knightly  deeds,  of  master- 
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ful  help  in  times  of  peril:  of  all  manly  qualities,  whether  of  person, 
or  mind  or  heart,  and  all  womanly  gentleness  and  melting  pity  for 
the  weak  and  helpless  it  evokes! 

In  contemplating  the  latter  phase  of  his  singularly  beautiful  char- 
acter how  peculiarly  applicable  to  Wade  Hampton  are  the  words  of 
the  poet: 

"  The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 

He  joined  to  courage  strong, 
And  love  outstretching  unto  all  God's  creatures 

With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong." 

Notwithstanding,  my  comrades,  a  tendency  grown  somewhat  into 
a  habit  in  these  later  times — a  habit  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance — to  depreciate  the  value  of  gentle  birth  and  its 
usual,  but  alas!  not  invariable  influence  on  one's  subsequent  career, 
I  nevertheless  take  for  granted  that  no  member  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp, 
No.  i,  which  tonight  accepts  any  more  than  any  member  of  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  which  to-night  presents  this 
portrait;  in  short,  that  no  South  Carolinian  and  no  Virginian,  par 
nobile  fratrum,  will  sneer  when  I  repeat  the  well-known  fact  that 
Wade  Hampton  was  born  a  gentleman;  was  surrounded  from  child- 
hood with  all  that  was  wont  to  embellish  the  planter's  home,  in  the 
golden  life,  before  "those  people"  came  over  the  border  to  forever 
destroy,  and  left  not  a  hope  of  restoration  behind,  not  a  hope,  not 
one. 

'For  my  friends  (we  are  all  friends  who  are  here  to-night,  I  trust) 
ages  may  come,  ages  may  go,  go  on  forever;  but  never  again  will 
be  seen  beneath  the  silent  stars,  so  beautiful  a  civilization  as  that  of 
our  Southern  States,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  quarter  century  and 
something  more,  just  preceding  those  four  bloody  years  that  opened 
up  the  pathway  to  immortal  fame  for  him  whose  handsome,  strong 
face,  with  its  clear-cut,  elastic  features  is  before  you;  is  before  you 
as  I  remember  him  near  the  close  rather  than  in  the  heyday  of  his 
eventful  life,  in  which  heyday  he  is  described  by  the  pleasing  and 
intelligent  author  of  Hampton  and  His  Cavalry,  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wells,  as  being,  when  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  the  meridian  of  his 
splendid  manhood,  he  became  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  "of  impressive  personal  appearance,  full- 
bearded,  tall,  erect  and  massive;  a  horseman  from  life-long  habit," 
and  (I  may  well  and  truthfully  add  a  word  here)  a  grand  military 
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chieftain;  sans peur  et  sans  reproche,  Wade  Hampton  III,  our  Wade 
Hampton,  of  whose  military  genius  and  achievements  and  civic  and 
social  virtues  we  think  and  speak  in  grateful  remembrance  to-night, 
descended  in  direct  line  from  men  likewise  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  country.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  col- 
onel of  cavalry  in  our  first  war,  of  independence,  which  we  won. 
(Our  second  war  for  indepence,  which  we  lost — the  more's  the  pity 
— was,  as  none  know  better  than  these  Confederate  veterans,  that 
from  1 86 1  to  1865.) 

After  a  review  of  the  life  of  General  Hampton,  his  birth  and  en- 
vironment in  which  he  was  reared  to  manhood,  the  speaker  spoke 
in  detail  of  his  noble  military  career  and  his  services  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  then  said  : 

In  all  his  engagements  with  the  enemy  I  have  named,  and  many 
not  named,  Wade  Hampton  demonstrated  to  all  the  world,  for  all 
the  world  was  looking  on  in  admiration  and  in  wonder,  his  right  to 
hold  in  history  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  A  born  leader  of  men,  a  consummate 
strategist,  a  skilful  tactician,  with  a  topographic  eye,  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  natural  positions;  saga- 
cious therefore  in  choosing  his  ground,  his  point  of  attack  or  de- 
fense; unsparing  of  self,  but  ever  watchful  of  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  his  men;  cautious  in  manoeuvre,  but  impetuously  crushing  and 
destructive,  in  the  charge,  breaking  doivn  and  riding  over  every- 
thing and  everyone  in  his  way,  towering  above  himself,  as  it 
were,  as  above  all  others,  a  veritable  giant  of  battle,  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  intricately  entangled  melee;  none  quicker  or  more  ac- 
curate with  the  pistol,  none  with  more  hurcnlean  strength  or  greater 
skill  to  sabre  and  thrust,  none  to  ride  with  firmer  seat  or  more  per- 
fect control  of  his  steed;  and,  with  all  and  above  all,  none,  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  of  a  gentler  nature,  of  a  kinder  heart,  truly  a 
lady-like  and  therefore  loveable  man. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the  great  soldier's 
arduous  work  and  mighty  deeds  in  the  red  field  of  gory  war;  not 
even  when  that  field  had  been  transferred  to  South  Carolina  and  his 
foot  planted  once,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years  in  defend- 
ing Virginia  altars,  Virginia  wives,  Virginia  children,  and  Virginia 
maidens — had  been  planted  once,  MacGregor-like,  on  his  native 
heath,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  beat  back  the  ruthless,  torch-bearing 
invaders,  from  other  homes,  other  firesides,  other  altars,  other 
wives,  other  children  and  other  maidens,  no  less  dearer  to  him  for 
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being  those  of  his  special  people.  All  this  in  The  Last  Days  of  the 
Confederacy,  when  the  light  of  its  eye  was  dimmed  and  gone,  its 
quick  pulse  stopped  and  the  clammy  dew  of  its  dissolution  had  over- 
spread the  brow  of  the  fallen  giant,  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  he  Wade  Hampton,  who  had  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
that  grandest  drama,  that  saddest  tragedy  in  all  the  surging  tide  of 
time,  he  too,  a  stricken  giant  now  sleeps  his  last  sleep.  He  has 
fought  his  last  battle;  no  bugle  call  can  awake  him  to  earth's  glories 
again. 

Great  Hampton  !   "with  storied  brave" 

The  "  South  "  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time; 
Rest,  thee  !  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime, 

We  tell  thy  death  without  a  s?gh. 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 

From  the  depths  of  loyal,  loving  hearts  we  breathe  for  both,  the 
soldier-statesman  and  his  holy  cause,  the  fervent  prayer:  Requiescat 
in  pace  ! 

My  last  word  spoken  (in  feeble  portrayal  of  General  Hampton's 
great  achievement  in  war)  I  had  thought  to  trespass  further  on  your 
generous  indulgence  by  briefly  recounting  his  supreme  service  in 
1876,  in  relieving  his  State,  chivalric  South  Carolina;  South  Caro- 
lina, much  misunderstood,  misrepresented  and  even  maligned,  but 
grand,  magnificent  in  her  integrity  and  her  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  Constitution,  ordained  and  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  anno  domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven. 

As  is  well  known,  that  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
was  made  up  of  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of  thirteen  sov- 
ereign commonwealths  of  nations.  Thirteen  nations  as  separate, 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other  as  are  England  and  Russia, 
France  and  Germany,  or  any  others  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  to-day.  Thirteen  commonwealths  that  then  and  there  sol- 
emnly covenanted  aiid  agreed  among  themselves  that  their  inherent 
rights — that  is  to  say,  the  rights  each  carried  into  the  Convention 
(and  they  were  well  understood  and  fully  admitted  at  the  time)  and 
that  were  not  specifically  surrendered,  tolidem  verbis,  for  their  com- 
mon good,  were  rights  reserved  by  and  to  each  and  every  Common- 
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wealth  of  which  no  act  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  others,  singly  or 
jointly,  could  ever  legally  deprive  it. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  without  this  solemn  and  binding  stipu- 
lation South  Carolina's  representatives  in  that  convention  and  her 
free  and  freedom -loving  people  at  home  would  have  refused  promptly 
and  emphatically  to  enter  into  (and  there  was  no  power  then,  as  in 
our  time  to  coerce),  would  have  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
which  afterward  proved — and  the  whole  world  is  witness  to  the 
fact — so  false  to  those  pledges,  and  so  disastrous  to  the  State,  when 
the  snake  she  had  taken  to  her  white  bosom  had  been  warmed  back 
to  its  venomous  life. 

And  now  "those  people,"  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
their  descendants  and  responsible  heirs  would,  forsooth,  have  the 
world  believe  and  would  teach  their  and  even  our  children  to  believe 
that  the  South  and  not  themselves  inaugurated  the  war  of  i86i-'65. 
With  all  its  horrors  and  distresses,  its  desolated  homes,  broken 
hearts  and  multitudinous  graves,  and  that  only  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate African  slavery  !  Credat  Judaeus  Appela  ! 

It  had  been  my  thought,  I  repeat,  to  recount  this  supreme  service 
of  General  Hampton  at  that  crucial  epoch  of  the  Southland's  his- 
tory— the  reconstruction  period — but  since  it  boots  not  now,  at  this 
late  day,  to  characterize  in  deserved  terms  the  "bitter,  burning 
wrongs"  heaped  upon  the  Southern  people  in  those  long,  oh,  so 
long  years  of  hopeless  desolation  and  fruitless  effort  to  restore 
broken  fortunes  and  build  up  the  waste  places,  I  turn  from  their  re- 
cital with  mingled  feelings  of  anger  and  pity  for  "those  people" 
who  perpetrated  them,  and  having  first  thanked  you,  Commander, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  your  courteous  hearing,  especially  the 
fair  and  patriotic  women,  whose  presence  here  is  alike  an  inspiration 
and  a  benediction,  I  shall  with  but  a  few  words  more  have  finished 
speaking,  already  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended. 

Not  long  since  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  voted  an  appro- 
priation for  an  equestrian  statue  of  her  great  son  to  be  erected  at 
her  capital,  Columbia.  To-night  Company  A,  of  his  famous  legion, 
cherishing  still,  as  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  their  exalted  admira- 
tion and  deathless  love  for  their  old  commander,  tenderly  and  lov- 
ingly commit  this  portrait  to  the  trustworthy  hands  of  R.  E.  Lee 
Camp,  No.  i,  in  full  assurance  of  its  welcome  to  this,  the  camp's 

t beautiful  hall  of  fame,  a  worthy  companion  piece  of  the  worthiest 
lere.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  survivor  of  the  old 
egion  or  of  any  Confederate  veteran  anywhere,  that  General  Hamp- 
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ton's  predecessors  here  will  cheerfully  make  room  and  salute  with 
the  old  time  mark  of  respect  and  affection. 

Were  it  for  us  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  to  choose  an  epitaph 
for  the  monument  yonder  at  Columbia,  it  were  not  easy,  I  appre- 
hend, to  find  one  more  appropriate  than  is  contained  in  the  supreme 
testimony  of  Lieutenant-General  Wade  Hampton's  virtues  and 
abilities  by  his  great  commander,  peerless  Robert  Edward  Lee,  in  a 
letter  from  the  latter  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1865. 

If  I  might  venture  to  make  a  request  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
here  so  feebly  spoken,  it  would  be  that  they  ponder  well  the  words 
therein  written  and  with  which  I  close  my  remarks;  ponder  them 
in  all  their  deep  and  unmistakable  significance  as  they  wend  their 
homeward  way  from  this  hall  to-night.  In  all  the  annals  of  war  you 
shall  find  no  higher  praise  of  one  great  soldier  and  every  way  great 
man  from  another. 

What  a  world  of  meaning  General  Lee's  words  convey  !  What 
a  world  of  meaning  !  They  are  these:  Listen  ! 

"  Had  you  been  there  with  all  our  cavalry  the  result  at  Five  Forks 
would  have  been  different." 

Taken  in  their  obvious  connection  and  comprehensive  sense,  what 
unspeakable  pathos  in  the  words:  "  Had  you  been  there  with  all 
our  calvary  the  result  at  Five  Forks  would  have  been  different." 

COLONEL  O'FERRALL  ACCEPTING. 

After  pleasantly  expressing  his  gratification  at  being  so  honored 
by  the  camp  on  this  occasion,  former  Governor  O'Ferrall  in  accept- 
ing the  portrait  said  in  part: 

South  Carolina,  the  first  State  to  secede  and  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  Southern  independence,  was  the  last  State  to  throw  off  the 
detestable  rule  of  the  carpet-bagger;  the  last  to  emerge  from  the 
slough  of  negro  domination. 

In  1869,  this  mother  State  of  ours  wrenched  from  her  limbs  the 
shackles  of  reconstruction  and  stood  a  free,  independent  and  sove- 
reign State,  yet  in  1876,  seven  years  thereafter,  the  Palmetto  State 
was  still  writhing  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  despotic,  cruel,  ignorant, 
and  corrupt  government.  Her  population  then  was  350,721  whites, 
and  her  colored  population  was  572,726 — a  negro  majority  of  222,- 
ooo.  Think  of  it  !  a  negro  majority  of  222,000  !  Five  colored 
voters  to  every  three  white  voters,  and  the  colored  welded  together 
in  a  solid  mass  against  the  whites.  Goaded  to  desperation,  the 
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white  people  to  the  manner  born  determined  to  strike  for  their  lib- 
erties, their  homes  and  firesides,  their  lares  and  penates,  come  weal 
or  deeper  woe. 

As  with  one  voice  they  selected  a  leader,  nominated  him  for  Gov- 
ernor and  placed  the  fate  of  South  Carolina  in  his  hands.  He  was 
virtually  clothed  with  dictatorial  power;  his  will  was  the  law  of  his 
people  and  party.  We  had  made  South  Carolina  proud  of  him  on 
the  battlefields  of  Virginia,  and  doubly  proud  of  him  as  the  successor 
of  the  chivalric,  farfamed  and  lamented  Stuart,  as  commander  of 
the  cavalry  corps  of  the  glorified  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
they  were  willing  to  trust  their  ail  to  him.  In  the  untried  position 
to  which  he  had  been  called  he  displayed  the  same  supreme  courage 
and  superb  judgment  he  had  displayed  in  directing  his  divisions, 
where  cannons  roared  and  the  missiles  of  death  flew  thick  as  hail. 

From  county  to  county,  city  to  city,  town  to  town,  and  hamlet 
to  hamlet,  he  went  arousing  the  men  of  South  Carolina,  with 
Caucasian  blood  in  their  veins,  to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  man- 
hood and  strike  for  all  that  was  sacred  and  dear — strike  with  all 
their  might  and  power. 

His  commanding  personality,  his  fearless  bearing,  his  bold  and 
ringing  utterances,  his  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye  stirred  the 
brave,  gave  courage  to  the  timid  and  life  to  the  laggard,  and  when 
his  canvass  ended  every  true  white  man  was  imbued  with  his  spirit, 
animated  and  inspired,  and  every  carpet-bagger  stood  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  for,  like  Belshazzar  of  old,  he  could  read  the 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall — he  knew  his  days  were  few,  and  that 
before  the  setting  of  many  suns  he  would  have  to  pack  his  grip 
and  seek  a  more  congenial  clime.  Never  was  superior  civic  lead- 
ership shown;  never  was  a  civic  leader  more  absolutely  obeyed  and 
followed. 

WITHOUT    A    PEER. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  man 
had  no  predecessor  in  South  Carolina,  and  he  will  have  no  succes- 
sor. He  wrought  more  good  for  his  State  than  any  son  before  him, 
and  more  than  any  son  that  has  come  after  him,  or  will  come  in 
future  ages. 

His  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  extended  from  1879 
to  1891,  two  terms  or  twelve  years.  From  the  day  he  took  his  seat 
until  his  retirement  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  that  august  body. 
Every  visitor  to  the  gallery,  if  a  stranger,  wanted  to  have  him 
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pointed  out  as  a  marked  and  most  distinguished  member.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  that  body  of  many  giants  was 
powerful,  especially  as  to  Southern  matters,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
he  had  the  close  attention  of  both  sides  of  the  chamber — a  distin- 
guished honor  enjoyed  by  a  very  few.  He  was  modest  and  unas- 
suming, yet  zealous  in  any  cause  he  espoused.  He  was  plain  and 
simple  in  manner,  approachable  and  affable,  yet  there  was  a  dignity 
that  was  impressive  and  commanded  respect.  He  was  fond  of  a 
joke  and  enjoyed  an  anecdote,  but  neither  must  be  coarse;  if  so,  his 
frown  showed  his  displeasure.  In  the  society  of  ladies  he  was  as 
gallant  as  a  chevalier  in  the  days  of  knighthood,  and  his  language 
was  as  chaste  as  the  icicle  on  Diana's  temple. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Comrades  of  Lee  Camp,  for  you  and  on 
your  behalf  I  accept  this  portrait  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  and 
for  you  and  on  your  behalf  I  authorize  the  gallant  soldier  who  pre- 
sented it,  and  who,  though  a  Virginian  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
wooed  and  won  his  bride  amid  the  magnolia  bowers  and  palmetto 
clusters  of  South  Carolina — I  authorize  him  to  return  to  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Infantry  Battalion  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  valuable 
gift,  and  to  assure  them  that  it  will  have  a  choice  place  among  the 
multitude  of  portraits  of  the  South's  true  and  loyal  sons  that  adorn 
these  walls. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Comrades,  somebody  has  said  "  that  a  room 
hung  with  pictures  is  a  room  hung  with  thoughts."  Then  how  a 
glance  around  this  room  must  inspire  thoughts — thoughts  of  ensan- 
guined fields,  heroic  deeds,  glorious  achievements,  blood  and  car- 
nage— thoughts  of  martial  powers,  sufferings  and  sacrifice — thoughts 
of  comrades  who  fell  at  their  posts  of  duty,  and  comrades,  just  as 
true,  who  survived  the  shafts  of  war,  but  now 

"  Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking 
Morn  of  toil  or  night  of  waking." 

in  Oakwood  and  Hollywood  and  other  consecrated  spots,  where  the 
grass  is  kept  green  and  flowers  are  scattered  at  each  recurring 
memorial  season  by  woman's  hand,  where  the  cedar  and  the  holly 
grow,  and  nature's  songsters,  undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  warble 
their  sweetest  lays. 
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GENERAL    EPPA  HUNTON  AT  THE    BATTLE    OF 
BULL  RUN,  JULY  21,  1861. 


Statement   That   he    Saved   the    Confederate  army    From 

Defeat. 


A  writer  signing  himself  "C"  contributed  to  the  Prince  William 
Times  of  July,  1904,  the  following  interesting  story  of  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Manassas: 

The  writer  of  this  has  read  and  heard  so  many  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  commented  publicly  on 
some  of  these  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  conceal  his  name  if  he 
tried  to  do  so.  Recently  he  has  been  pursuaded  to  write  a  plain 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  knows  to  be  true  in  relation  to  this 
battle. 

The  Confederate  forces  had  for  a  week  been  fortifying  at  the 
stone  bridge  against  a  front  attack.  I  was  engaged  in  cutting  a 
heavy  body  of  timber  out  of  the  way  on  the  bottom  land  leading  to 
the  bridge,  so  as  to  enable  our  artillery  to  sweep  the  turnpike  and 
adjacent  low  land,  for  over  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Centreville, 
and  had  just  finished  this  work  when  the  enemy  attacked  at  Black- 
burn's and  Mitchell's  fords.  There  was  so  little  blood  shed,  and 
the  Federal  forces  were  so  easily  repulsed,  that  I  began  to  look 
upon  the  whole  movement  as  a  feint,  and  believe  it  is  now  generally 
so  regarded. 

On  Saturday,  July  2Oth,  I  had  occasion  to  ride  over  into  Prince 
William,  and  met  the  8th  Virginia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eppa 
Hunton,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  next  day's  battlefield.  We 
were  then  old  friends,  and  are  such  still.  He  had  the  Loudon  Cav- 
alry with  him.  In  a  brief  interview  I  told  him  I  believed  the  attack 
would  not  be  made  at  the  stone  bridge,  but  by  way  of  the  Braddock 
Road,  and  the  "  Big  Woods"  (all  upper  Fairfaxians  will  know  what 
I  mean  by  Big  Woods),  and  also  that  our  people  were  not  picket- 
ing north  of  the  stone  house,  and  suggested  that  a  squad  of  the 
cavalry  be  left  at  my  house  on  the  Sudley  Road  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. Colonel  Hunton  replied:  "  Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
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and  I  will  adopt  it  at  once,  trusting  you  to  act  for  me  as  commis- 
sary and  quartermaster  for  the  time  being." 

He  sent  Sergeant  Amos  Slaymaker,  Private  Hansbrough  and  four 
others  whose  names  have  escaped  my  memory,  to  my  house  with 
orders  to  keep  a  strict  watch  night  and  day,  and  to  report  to  him  at 
once  so  soon  as  any  Federal  advance  was  seen.  This  order  was 
well  obeyed,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  One  thing  not  exactly  ger- 
maine  to  the  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.  It  showed 
Colonel  Hunton's  regard  for  his  men.  He  said: 

"  Have  you  got  anything  in  the  way  of  cooked  rations  you  can 
send  my  men  about  nightfall  ?  They  have  been  marching  all  day 
long  without  anything  but  an  early  breakfast."  I  replied  "  that  I 
had  not,  but  said  I  would  go  home,  have  four  or  five  lambs  killed 
and  cooked,  and  all  the  bread  we  could  cook,  and  send  it  to  his 
camp  by  dark." 

The  servant  I  sent  the  provisions  by  delivered  all  safely,  and  in 
doing  so  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Tiger  rifles.  These  fellows 
claimed  to  be  Colonel  Hunton's  men,  but  some  of  the  8th  being  on 
the  lookout,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  saved  the  lambs  in  short 
order. 

Now,  to  the  point.  Who  saved  the  Confederates  from  a  disas- 
trous surprise  on  July  21,  1 86 1  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  that 
General  Hunton  was  the  man. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield  were  in  possession  of 
information  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  and  were  on  the  lookout. 
On  Saturday  evening,  July  2oth,  Captain  J.  D.  Debell,  of  Centre- 
ville,  who  had  been  in  our  vicinity  for  several  days,  came  to  Sudley 
and  remained  that  night.  He  believed  with  me  that  the  advance 
would  be  made  through  the  route  referred  to,  and  Bull  Run  passed 
at  Sudley  Ford.  He  had  a  field-glass,  small,  but  a  fairly  good  one. 
Exactly  at  sunset  he,  Sergeant  Slaymaker  and  myself  discovered  by 
the  use  of  the  glass  eighteen  or  twenty  blue-coat  infantry  inside  of 
an  open  field,  and  not  over  thirty  yards  from  the  woods  road  we 
expected  the  enemy  to  follow.  We  were  on  this  road,  in  a  direct 
line,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  them.  Slaymaker  sent  informa- 
tion to  the  Colonel  at  once,  and  he  (Colonel  Hunton)  sent  word  to 
General  Beauregard  by  the  same  messenger.  Slaymaker  held  his 
post  until  the  advance  of  Tyler's  division  drove  him  from  it.  I  re- 
mained at  home  until  the  infantry  advanced  to  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  me,  and  retreated  to  the  battlefield.  I  saw  the  firing  of 
infantry,  and  the  mad  rush  of  the  Federals  down  the  Henry  Hill  to 
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get  out  of  harm's  way.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Hunton  got  Sergeant  Slaymaker's  report  at  7:30  A.  M., 
and  that  the  battle  was  on  before  10  A.  M.,  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
report  of  some  of  General  Evans's  friends  that  he  discovered  the 
advance  of  the  army  through  a  signal  station  that  he  had  established 
a  day  or  two  before  on  Hooe's  Hill,  below  Manassas,  with  what  I 
saw  and  know.  I  am  very  sure  I  am  correct  in  my  opinion  that 
General  Eppa  Hunton  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  officer 
who  prevented  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  forces  on  July  21,  1861. 


10 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  June  12, 1904.] 

SOUTHERN  WOMEN  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


T.  C.  DeLeon's  Eloquent  Tribute  to  Their  Courage. 


WHAT  THEY  DID  FOR  WOUNDED  AND  SUFFERING   SOLDIERS. 
The  Hospital  Offered  Opportunities  for  Heroism. 

The  great  German  who  wrote  : 

Honor  to  woman !  to  her  it  is  given 

To  garden  the  earth  with  roses  of  heaven ! 

precisely  described  the  Confederate  conditions — a  century  in  ad- 
vance. True,  constant,  brave  and  enduring,  the  men  were;  but  the 
women  set  even  the  bravest  and  most  steadfast  an  example.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  anyone  section  of  the  country.  The  "girl 
with  the  calico  dress,"  of  the  lowland  farms;  the  "  merry  mountain 
maid,"  of  the  hill  country,  and  the  belles  of  society  in  the  cities, 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  serve  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
the  front  to  fight  for  home  and  for  them.  And  there  was  no  section 
of  the  South  where  this  desire  to  do  all  they  might,  and  more  was 
oftener  in  evidence  than  another.  In  every  camp  of  the  early  days 
of  the  great  struggle,  the  incoming  troops  bore  trophies  of  home 
love,  and  as  the  war  progressed  to  need,  then  to  dire  want — the  sac- 
rifices of  those  women  at  home  became  almost  a  poem,  and  one 
most  pathetic.  Dress — misconceived  as  the  feminine  fetich — was 
forgotten  in  the  effort  to  clothe  the  boys  at  the  front;  the  family 
larder — ill-stocked  at  the  best — was  depleted  to  nothingness,  to  send 
to  distant  camps  those  delicacies — so  equally  freighted  with  tender- 
ness and  dyspepsia — which  too  often  never  reached  their  destina- 
tion. And  later,  the  carpets  were  taken  from  the  floors,  the  cur- 
tains from  the  windows — alike  in  humble  homes  and  in  dwellings  of 
the  rich — to  be  cut  in  blankets  for  the  uncomplaining  fellows,  sleep- 
ing on  freezing  mud. 

So  wide,  so  universal  was  the  rule  of  self-sacrifice,  that  no  one 
reference  to  it  can  do  justice  to  the  Zealand  devotion  of  "Our 
Girls."  And  the  best  proof  of  both  was  in  the  hospitals,  where 
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soon  began  to  congregate  the  maimed  and  torn  forms  of  those  just 
sent  forth  to  glory  and  victory.  This  was  the  trial  that  tested  the 
grain  and  purity  of  our  womanhood,  and  left  it  without  alloy  of  fear 
or  selfishness.  And  some  of  the  women  who  wrought  in  home  and 
hospital — even  in  trench  and  on  the  firing  line — for  the  "boys," 
had  never  before  handled  aught  rougher  than  embroidery;  or  seen 
aught  more  fearsome  than  its  needle-prick.  Yes,  these  untried 
women,  young  and  old,  stood  fire  like  veteran  regulars!  indeed, 
even  more  bravely  in  moral  view,  for  they  missed  the  stimulus  of 
the  charge— the  tonic  in  the  thought  of  striking  back! 

Again,  taking  Richmond  as  an  example,  because  Richmond  was 
cosmopolitan  and  representative  of  every  section  in  its  phase — we 
find  the  strangest  familiarity  of  women  with  danger.  Indeed,  it  lit- 
erally bred  contempt.  In  the  early  occupation  of  the  capital, 
"Pawnee  Sunday,"  scarce  became  a  laughing  by- word.  The 
churches  were  crowded,  and  fluttering  with  expectant  and  well- 
dressed  femininity.  At  that  date  war  was  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name; 
and  rigors  had  paled  no  feminine  cheek,  nor  denuded  her  .fluffiest 
gown  or  frill  or  flaunting  ribbon.  Richmond  women  were  eager  to 
inspect  the  flounces  and  furbelows  of  their  incoming  cousins.  All 
the  churches  were  packed;  the  one  where  Mr.  Davis  and  his  family 
sat  under  the  then  famous  Dr.  Hoge,  literally  overflowing  to  the 
streets. 

[Mr.  De  Leon  trips  in  this  statement  in  his  entertaining  commu- 
nication. Mr.  Davis  was  then  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  first  capital 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  besides,  an  Episcopalian,  and  attended, 
while  in  Richmond,  St.  Paul's  Church,  under  the  ministration  of  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Minnigerode,  D.  D.,  of  beloved  memory. 

He  was  seated  in  St.  Paul's  on  the  Sunday  of  April  2,  1865,  when 
he  received  from  General  Lee  intelligence  of  the  intention  to  evac- 
uate Richmond,  and  this  incident  of  the  "Dies  Irae  "  of  April  3, 
1865,  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  the  lapsus  memoriae  of  Mr.  De 
Leon. 

The  ludicrous  Pawnee  scare  of  Sunday,  April  21,  1861,  was  only 
three  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secesson  by  the 
Virginia  convention.  The  description  of  the  consternation  pre- 
vailing is  not  overdrawn ;  it  pervaded  all  classes  of  citizens.  A  well- 
known  merchant,  of  diminutive  stature,  armed  with  a  gun  on  each 
shoulder,  and  a  venerable  and  famous  divine,  armed  with  a  double- 
barrelled  shotgun,  were  with  the  frenzied  throng,  seen  hastening 
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through  the  streets  to  the  defence  of  our  loved  city,  and  Main  street 
in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  remained  obstructed  for  several 
days  with  a  quaint,  French,  brass  cannon,  a  trophy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  State  armory,  placed  upon  a  wagon  and  drawn  to  the  point  at 
which  abandoned  by  staid  citizens,  led  by  the  whimsical  Martin 
Meredith  Lipscomb,  a  whilom  City  Sergeant  of  Richmond. 

The  three  heroes  mentioned  have  been  for  years  numbered  with 
the  dead.] 

There  a  crowd  waited  dismissal  benediction;  the  men  curious 
to  see  the  new  president  at  close  quarters,  and  the  men  and 
women  alike  eager  to  inspect — and  possibly  to  dissect — Mrs.  Davis 
and  her  brilliant  sister,  Miss  Howell,  of  Mississippi.  It  was  a  balmy, 
breezy  Sunday,  the  whole  face  of  nature  and  the  flutter  of  society 
alike  breathing  peace.  Suddenly  that  changed  to  a  nameless,  pre- 
dominant and  never-understood  war  panic.  Whence  coming,  none 
paused  to  ask;  possibly  the  invention  of  some  fear-crazed  brain; 
more  probably  the  cruel  hoax  of  some  thoughtless  wag — but  the 
grewsome  whisper  ran  round  every  church  simultaneously:  "  The 
Pawnee  is  coming!" 

That  whisper  was  enough.  It  caused  ten  times  the  consternation 
that  the  close  cannonading  for  months  did  a  brief  year  later;  and 
it  fluttered  dainty  bodices  as  the  whine  of  the  Minnie,  or  the  whoo 
of  the  shell  over  the  battlefields  did  not  do  in  still  later  trials  of  the 
leaguer.  The  ( '  Pawnee ' '  was  a  not  very  terrible  United  States 
cruiser,  and  her  captain  was  reputed  to  "Git  onto  Uncle  JefFs  har!" 
as  a  member  from  a  border  State  expressed  it.  First  singly,  then 
in  pairs;  quickly  in  battalions,  the  congregations  melted  into  the 
outer  air.  Making  history  as  they  went,  crowds  converged  to  Cap- 
itol Hill,  where  the  dingy  doors  were  tightly  closed  for  peace,  and 
where 

"  The  great  '  First  Rebel'  point  the  storied  past!" 

Thence  it  surged  into  the  throng  without  Dr.  Hoge's  church. 
That  divine  had  never  paused  in  his  reading;  Mr.  Davis  had  never 
turned  his  eyes  from  him,  and  the  two  steadfast  women  in  that  pew 
had  probably  never  looked  upon  a  preacher  with  such  strained  in- 
terest. So  only — by  a  look  or  gesture — Dr.  Hoge  had  to  silence 
the  fear-born  whispers.  Then  when  the— surely  not  lengthened— 
services  was  ended,  that  congregation  poured  into  the  crowd  without 
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pressing  close  upon  the  narrow  little  lane  that  let  the  White  House 
family  through.  Then  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Davis  had  denied 
any  despatch  to  him;  but  pandemonium  reigned.  Men 'rushed 
home,  flew  back  to  the  Capitol  Square,  with  shotguns,  target  rifles, 
and  one  stately  old  gentleman  with  his  dueling  pistols  !  Companies 
fell  in,  under  any  volunteering  the  command;  same  started  on  the 
terrible  march  to  Rocketts,  full  three  miles  off;  and  each  courier,  or 
staff  officer  lashing  by,  followed  at  a  run.  None  paused  to  recall 
that  the  dreaded  ship  was  a  single  one;  and  that  she  would  have  to 
pass  Drewry's  Bluff,  eight  miles  below. 

Still  the  hubbub  raged,  in  spite  of  formal  denial  from  the  War 
Department  that  there  was  any  ship  above  Norfolk;  until  woman's 
wit  calmed  the  storm.  Some  one  repeated  Miss  Ho  well's  quiet 
speech  to  her,  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House.  It  flew  from  lip 
to  lip,  was  caught  by  popular  fancy,  and  laughed  the  bugaboo  out 
of  court  "  in  one  round."  The  President's  sister-in-law  had  only 
said  : 

"  How  is  the  Pawnee  coming;  on  wheels?  These  people  forget 
that  there  is  no  water  above  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  her  guns  do  not 
carry  half  the  distance." 

Shame  brought  revulsion  that  reason  had  not,  and  the  panic 
allayed  itself.  I  may  add  that  no  one  paused  to  analyze  either  the 
brilliant  woman's  hydrography  or  her  gunnery.  That  was  not 
needed. 

On  many  a  Sunday,  a  few  months  later,  these  same  women  assem- 
bled in  their  churches  and  worshipped  calmly  and  unnoting,  while 
the  dull  boom  of  great  guns  made  dread  discordance  with  the 
hymnal.  Thence,  bravely  as  gently,  they  moved  almost  as  one,  to 
Rocketts,  Chimborazo  Heights,  or  other  hospital,  to  receive  the 
incoming  loved  ones — of  their  own  kith,  or  with  unknown  faces, 
alike — and  then — 

"  To  do  for  those  dear  ones  that  woman  alone  in  her  pity  can  do." 
During  the  entire  war — and  through  the  entire  South — it  was  the 
hospital  that  illustrated  the  highest  and  best  traits  of  the  tried  and 
stricken  people. 

Doubtless,  there  was  good  work  done  by  the  women  of  the 
North,  and  much  of  it.  Happily,  for  the  sanity  of  the  nation, 
American  womanhood  springs  from  one  common  stock.  It  is  ever 
true  to  its  own,  as  a  whole — and,  for  aught  I  shall  deny — individ- 
ually. But  behind  that  Chinese  wall  of  wood  and  steel  blockade, 
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then  nursing  was  not  an  episode.  It  was  grave  duty,  grim  labor; 
heartbreaking  endurance— all  self-imposed,  and  lasting  for  years, 
yet  shirked  and  relinquished  only  for  cause. 

But  the  dainty  little  hands  that  tied  the  red  bandage,  or  "held 
the  artery,"  unflinching;  the  nimble  feet  that  wearied  not  by  fever 
cot,  or  operating  table,  the  active  months  of  war,  grew  nimbler 
still  on  bridle,  or  in  the  dance  when  "  the  boys  "  came  home.  This 
was  sometimes  on  "  flying  furlough,"  or  when  an  aid,  or  courier, 
with  dispatches,  was  told  to  wait.  Then  "The  One  Girl"  was 
mounted  on  anything  that  could  carry  her;  and  the  party  would 
ride  far  to  the  front,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  often  in  point- 
blank  range.  Or,  it  was  when  frozen  ruts  made  roads  impassable, 
for  invader  and  fender;  and  the  furlough  was  perhaps  easier,  and 
longer.  Then  came  those  now  historic  dances,  the  starvation  par- 
ties, where  rank  told  nothing,  and  where  the  only  refreshment  that 
came  in,  that  intoxicant — a  woman's  voice  and  eyes. 

Then  came  the  "  Dies  Irae,"  when  the  Southern  Rachel  sat  in 
the  ashes  of  her  desolation  and  her  homespun  was  sackcloth.  And 
even  then  she  rose  supreme.  By  her  desolate  hearth,  with  her 
larder  empty,  and  only  her  aching  heart  full,  she  still  forced  a  smile 
for  the  home  coming  "  boy,"  through  the  repressed  tears  for  the 
one  left— somewhere  in  the  fight. 

In  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Charleston  and  elsewhere  was  she  bitter 
and  unforgiving?  If  she  drew  her  faded  skirt — ever  a  black  one, 
in  that  case — from  the  passing  blue,  was  it  "treason,"  or  human 
nature  ?  Thinkers,  who  wore  the  blue,  have  time  and  oft  declared 
the  latter.  Was  she  "  unreconstructed  ?  "  Her  wounds  were  great 
and  wondrous  sore.  She  was  true  then  to  her  faith.  That  she  is 
so  to-day  to  the  reunited  land,  let  the  fathers  of  Spanish  war  heroes 
tell.  She  needs  no  monument;  it  is  reared  in  the  hearts  of  true 
men,  North  and  South. 

T.  C.  DELEON. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  September  4,  1904.] 

IN  MEMORY  OF  GENERAL  J.  B.  HOOD. 


Tribute  to  the  Famous  Confederate  Soldier. 
A  LIFE  FILLED  WITH  NOBLE  DEEDS  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE, 


Sketch  of  General  Hood's  Military  Career -Heroic  Traits  in  His 

Character. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

NOTE. — Tuesday,  August  30,  1904,  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  General  J.  B.  Hood. 

Sadly  and  wearily, 

Eyes  dimmed  by  grief, 
Thou,  who  has  fought  for  us 
With  thy  blood  bought  for  us, 
Freedom  so  brief— 

Slumbereth  now  peacefully, 

Resteth  now  fair, 
Could  I  but  have  thee  now, 
Soothe  from  thy  furrowed  brow 
All  lines  of  care  ! 

Bleeding  and  aching  wounds 

Counted  for  naught, 
They  did  not  pierce  thy  heart, 
Injustice's  cruel  dart 

Such  sorrow  wrought. 

Only  the  victor  is 

Honored  and  cheered, 
But  Defeat's  martyr  must 
To  kind  oblivion  trust, 
Misery  reared. 
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Yet,  where  is  he  so  strong, 

Standing  alone, 
Fighting  with  Dignity 
All  the  Malignity, 

As  thou  hast  done  ? 

Though  thou  art  dead  and  gone, 

Better  than  fame 
Thou  hast  to  us  bequeathed, 
With  holy  memories  wreathed — 
A  noble  name. 

Slumber  now  peacefully, 
Thou  didst  thy  share, 
Thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain  ; 
Leaving  the  stormy  main, 
Rest  thee  now  fair. 


Busts  of  brass  and  alabaster,  pillars  of  granite  and  basalt,  columns 
of  porphyry  and  marble  yield  to  the  tooth  of  time.  In  the  palaces 
of  nature  even,  the  vast  domes  and  cupolas,  the  towering  peaks 
and  rugged  crags,  fashioned  by  subterranean  fires  or  cleft  by  rushing 
torrents  and  polished  by  the  sweep  of  winds,  fall  victims  to  decay. 

Men's  spirit  only  lives.  Its  product,  be  it  the  thoughtful  measure 
or  the  kindly  deed,  the  word  of  wisdom  or  the  noble  sacrifice  of 
self  and  substance  on  the  altar  to  the  common  good,  is  never  lost. 
Cast  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ever-surging  sea  of  humanity, 
deep-running  currents,  whose  secret  courses  the  subtlety  of  human 
reason  cannot  fathom,  carry  it  far  and  wide,  into  the  habitations  of 
the  lowly  and  to  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

Sometimes  a  man  is  spared  to  see  it  return  after  its  first  circuit, 
enriched  by  the  homage  of  the  grateful  and  the  tribute  of  the  just; 
oftener,  Time,  measured  by  the  stately  march  of  stars,  has  con- 
quered him.  Fate  in  its  irony  and  wisdom  has  denied  him  that 
gratification  and  silenced  his  senses. 

Then,  when  he  is  resting  in  his  grave,  perhaps  after  a  long  jour- 
ney over  the  thorn-studded  path  of  disappointments,  and  the  tomb- 
stone has  solemnly  mounted  its  lonely  guard  to  warn  off  with  silent, 
majestic  and  awe-inspiring  gesture  the  noisy  clamor  of  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  strife,  then  the  fields  and  gardens  are  ransacked  for  their 
blossoms  and  a  wealth  of  fragrance  is  lavishly  shed  about  the  grave; 
then  men  will  rise  and  outvie  each  other  to  do  honor  to  the  mem- 
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ory  of  one  to  whom  they  had  perhaps  denied  the  barest  recognition 
while  he  was  in  their  midst. 

Perhaps  'tis  better  so.  The  lasting  monument  of  Influence, 
based  on  the  firm  pedestal  of  the  human  heart,  needs  time  to  an- 
chor and  take  root.  But  once  unveiled,  it  draws  with  might  and 
main.  Men  flock  to  its  foot  to  find  there  the  inspiration  for  noble 
effort  or  the  worthy  deed,  a  sculptured  image  or  the  graven  word 
can  never  give.  The  poet's  unawakened  fire  is  there  lashed  to 
flame;  philosophers  arrest  their  steps  to  ponder;  the  worn  and  foot- 
sore find  repose,  and  others,  weaker  than  the  rest,  some  comfort 
and  some  rest. 

At  certain  seasons  the  magnetic  force  of  such  a  monument  is 
doubled,  trebled.  'Tis  then  the  mind  calls  afresh  in  long  review 
the  life  of  virtue  and  of  strength,  which  gave  it  birth.  And  so,  on 
this  occasion,  the  recurring  day  of  death  of  one  whose  memory  will 
never  fade,  stirs  me  profoundly  by  the  sweetness  and  the  sadness  of 
many  recollections. 

John  Bell  Hood  was  born  at  Owingsville,  Bath  county,  Ky. ,  June 
i,  1831.  Of  an  old  family,  originally  coming  from  Devonshire, 
England,  he  inherited  from  his  paternal  side  the  military  spirit, 
which  decided  his  career,  and  that  absolute,  unflinching  integrity 
of  purpose  that  knows  no  bending.  No  man  is  greater  than  his 
mother — in  which  rule  he  was  no  exception.  But  through  her  he 
was  endowed  with  those  greater  traits  of  character — a  sympathetic 
heart,  a  soul  responsive  to  the  noble,  great  and  good — by  which 
nature  understands  to  balance  the  grosser  with  the  more  spiritual, 
to  make  one  harmonious  whole. 

Overcoming  the  opposition  of  his  father — a  widely-honored  phy- 
sician, who  intended  his  son  for  the  medical  profession — Hood  was 
nominated  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1853.  For  two  years  he  saw  service  in  California,  was 
honorably  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  in  connection  with  an  encounter  *' 
with  Indians,  was  promoted,  and  then  made  cavalry  instructor  at 
West  Point,  a  most  highly  coveted  appointment. 

Then  came  a  day  when  his  conscience  bade  him  resign  his  com- 
mission. I  doubt  not,  it  was  a  day  of  struggle  and  pain  for  him — 
for  the  time  of  terror  and  upheaval,  when  the  whole  continent  was 
to  tremble  under  the  shock  of  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  the  earth  for  human  blood  was  to  be  stirred,  was  at 
hand. 

Matters  of  morals,  ethics  and  emotions  do  not  yield  to  the  rigid 
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application  of  mathematical  formulae.  The  judge  enthroned  in 
each  individual  conscience  is  the  sole  and  independent  arbiter.  A 
consensus  of  opinion  of  such  judges,  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth, 
is  seldom  had.  One  part  decided,  and  if  the  other,  relying  on  the 
soundness  of  its  contention,  refuses  to  submit,  and  the  matter  be 
weighty  enough,  and  all  means  of  arriving  at  an  amicable  settle- 
ment are  exhausted,  hell  is  let  loose;  slaughter  becomes  a  motto. 
So  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  entering  the  army  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, John  Bell  Hood  became  Colonel,  and  soon  after  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Texas  Brigade. 

If  his  military  attainments  and  genius  I  will  let  others  speak,  bet- 
ter fitted  for  a  keen  analysis  and  criticism  on  matters  of  strategy 
than  I  am. 

But  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  who  never  spared  himself,  sharing 
with  his  men  all  the  burdens,  the  joys  and  sorrows.  He  was  more 
than  merely  their  general  officer  commanding,  he  was  their  friend; 
doubly  so,  as  they  reciprocated  his  feelings.  In  the  battle  of  Games' 
Mills  he  received  his  first  wound  in  the  civil  war.  Promoted  for  his 
valor  to  a  Brevet  Major- General,  he  served  in  both  campaigns  in 
Maryland,  was  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought 
gallantly  at  Boonesborough,  Fredericksburg,  Antietam  and  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  was  again  so  severely  wounded  that  he  lost  the  use 
of  his  arm.  In  the  following  September  he  rejoined  his  command 
and  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  General  Bragg  in  Tennessee. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  in  Chickamauga  he  fought 
most  splendidly,  rallying  the  wavering  troops,  imbuing  them  with 
his  spirit  and  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  Texans 
— to  fall,  badly  wounded  by  a  minnie  ball.  His  leg  had  to  be  am- 
putated, and  when  on  the  road  to  recovery  he  was  offered  a  civil 
position,  away  from  danger  and  personal  risk,  he  refused  without 
hesitation.  His  mind — his  blood — aye,  his  life,  he  had  consecrated 
to  the  active  service  at  the  front.  He  thought  not  of  his  own  safety. 
He  thought  of  his  country  and  its  cause. 

After  six  months  he  returned  to  the  field  and  was  assigned  to  a 
command  in  General  Johnston's  army,  distinguishing  himself  repeat- 
edly during  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  When 
in  July,  1864,  General  Johnston  was  removed  from  the  command, 
General  Hood  was  placed  at  its  head.  In  the  desperate  conflict  of 
Atlanta,  both  sides  lost  heavily.  The  following  November,  though, 
he  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Decatur  and  then  made  a  move- 
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ment  into  Tennessee,  where  he  fought  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  in 
the  whole  war,  at  Franklin,  September  20. 

After  the  battle  of  Nashville,  General  Hood  was  forced  to  retreat. 
His  opponents  were  numerically  too  strong.  The  campaign  had 
proved  disastrous,  partly  through  the  non-arrival  of  expected  re-en- 
forcements from  the  Transmississppi  Department,  and  on  January 
13,  1865,  General  Hood  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his  command. 
This  request  was  finally  granted,  and  on  the  23d  he  bade  farewell 
to  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

After  a  sojourn  in  Richmond  for  several  weeks,  General  Hood 
then  was  ordered  to  Texas  to  form  a  new  army,  when  the  report  of 
General  Lee's  surrender  reached  him.  It  was  not  until  in  receipt 
of  positive  information  of  the  surrender  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith 
that  he  rode  into  Hatche  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1865,  and  there  prof- 
fered his  sword  to  Major-General  Davidson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  bade 
him  retain  it  and  paroled  the  officers  and  men  in  General  Hood's 
company  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans. 

A  battle  is  not  comparable  to  a  game  of  chess,  in  which  two  keen, 
agile  and  alert  minds,  the  leaders  of  opposing  armies,  are  pitted 
against  each  other  in  a  struggle  for  victory.  It  is  more  like  a  game 
of  probabilities,  in  which  the  element  of  chance  plays  as  important 
a  part  as  cool  calculation.  For  who  can  foretell  the  shower  of  rain 
that  will  retard  the  advance  of  the  batteries  to  occupy  their  assigned 
places,  to  cover  an  attack  or  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at 
the  preconceived  psychological  moment  ? 

Who  can,  like  Joshua,  bid  the  sun  stand  still,  lest  the  advantage 
gained  during  the  combat  of  the  day  be  lost  or  neutralized  through 
the  enforced  suspension  of  activities  in  the  night,  when  the  enemy 
may  have  time  to  rally  and  secure  re-enforcements.  And  who, 
lastly,  can  so  control  the  spirits,  so  animate  the  mass  of  his  troops 
that  the  supreme  effort  is  propelled  by  "all"  the  available  energy? 

And  yet  he  who  has  lost  a  battle  has  not  only  to  bear  the  morti- 
fication of  defeat,  the  soul-burning  misery  of  failure,  the  awful,  oh, 
how  awful  !  feeling  that  all  the  sacrifices  of  life  have  been  in  vain,  but 
also  the  almost  crushing  burden  of  reproach,  which  is  then  dealt  out 
with  so  lavish  hands. 

General  Hood  fearned  not  the  just  and  unbiased  criticism  of  his 
superiors.  So  great  was  he,  indeed,  so  chivalrous,  that,  should  he 
have  erred  deeply,  he  would  not  have  hesitated,  like  Cotton  Mather, 
to  unbare  his  head  at  the  corners  of  the  street  and  ask  forgiveness 
of  everybody. 
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To  mere  slander  he  replied  with  the  silence  of  contempt.  And 
to  the  unjust  strictures  derogatory  to  his  fair  name  and  character, 
which  were  passed  on  him  by  his  former  comrade  on  the  field,  and 
echoed  by  many  to  whose  honor  it  would  have  redounded  more  had 
they  held  their  peace,  General  Hood  replied  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  in  a  book,  singularly  temperate  and  liberal  in  tone,  and  free 
from  all  bitterness. 

Retiring  after  the  war  to  civil  life,  General  Hood  entered  a  busi- 
ness career  and  shortly  afterwards  married. 

"  How  can  any  adversity  come  to  him  who  hath  a  wife?"  said 
Chaucer;  and,  truly,  his  wife  was  more — she  was  his  comrade,  coun- 
sellor, friend.  A  solace  in  his  trials,  a  comfort  in  his  hours  of  sad- 
ness, her  gentle,  winning  and  so  tender  devotion  sweetened  his  life. 
Their  home  was  a  sanctuary — their  union  ideal. 

So  years  of  happiness  rolled  by  until  the  scythe  of  Time  was 
sharpened  by  the  plague. 

Preceded  by  his  eldest  child  and  his  beloved  wife,  General  Hood 
followed  them  to  the  grave  within  a  week,  breathing  his  last  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1879. 

Death,  the  master  of  princes  and  paupers,  of  saints  and  sinners, 
of  the  hale  and  broken,  the  happy  and  miserable — often  so  cruel — 
was  merciful  when  he  reunited  them  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth. 

He  had  lived  fifty-eight  years;  not  one  fraction  thereof  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Refined  by  sorrow,  purified  by  aspirations,  strengthened 
through  self-reliance,  and  made  gentle  by  an  earnest  faith  in  the 
things  unseen,  he  was  genial,  generous  and  indulgent  towards 
others  and  severe  with  himself.  His  aims  were  prompted  by  noble 
desires,  and  in  politics  his  ideals  for  democratic  action  were  high. 
He  knew  his  powers  and  also  his  limitations.  And  he  had  his  limits 
as  the  sun  has  its  spots. 

Above  all,  the  strong  force  of  his  character  yielded  an  influence 
no  oratory  can  command,  and  that  influence  is  not  ended — nay,  it 
is  only  just  beginning  to  sprout  in  our  hearts. 

IDA  RICHARDSON  HOOD. 
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[From  the  Times- Dispatch,  April  24, 1904.] 

THE  GOLD  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
TREASURY. 


Guarded  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  the  Naval  Cadets. 

[See  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  IX,  p.  542,  etseq., 
and  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  94,  etseq.] 

The  following  we  take  from  the  columns  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran for  April  1904.  It  is  doubly  interesting,  because  it  gives  some 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  Naval  Cadet  Battalion, 
and  bacause  it  deals  with  the  transportation  of  the  government 
gold  from  the  time  when  it  was  taken  from  Richmond  on  the  day  of 
the  evacuation  until  it  was  put  into  the  bank  vaults  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  author  was  Dr.  John  W.  Harris,  of  Augusta,  who  died  in 
1890  : 

CONFEDERATE  NAVAL  CADETS. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  Confederate  government 
had  established  and  conducted  through  the  last  three  years  of  its 
existence  a  regularly  organized  and  well  perfected  naval  school  for 
the  education  of  naval  officers.  Early  in  1862  a  prospectus  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers  announcing  the  formation 
of  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  midshipmen;  and  soon  after, 
by  regular  congressional  appointments,  the  various  districts  of  the 
Confederacy  were  enlisted. 

The  school  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  William  H. 
Parker,  a  lieutenant  of  the  old  service.  Assistant  instructors  in  the 
various  departments  were  detailed,  some  of  them  ex-students  of 
Annapolis,  and  others  men  of  high  scholarship  selection  from  the 
army.  The  steamer  Yorktown,  which,  a  few  months  before  had 
participated  in  the  conflict  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  as  a 
tender  to  the  former  ship,  was  fitted  up,  given  the  name  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  anchored  off  the  shore  batteries  at  Drewry's  Bluff, 
where  the  school  was  quartered  in  cottages  built  for  the  purpose. 
Here  she  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  towed  up  the 
river  to  within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  where  she  lay  for  nearly  a 
year,  with  the  entire  academy  on  board,  and  finally,  about  eight 
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months  previous  to  the  surrender,  was  moved  up  to  this  city  and 
lay  at  Rocketts,  where  she  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1865. 

In  March,  1865,  the  health  of  the  crew  became  impaired  by  the 
foulness  of  bilge  water,  and  the  midshipmen  were  removed  from  the 
ship  and  quartered  in  a  large  tobacco  factory  on  the  corner  of  24th 
and  Franklin  streets.  The  writer,  in  company  with  twelve  or  fif- 
teen others,  had  been  sent  to  the  naval  hospital  in  the  city  some 
two  weeks  previous. 

On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  there  were  anxious  looks  upon  the 
faces  of  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  midshipman,  coming  into  the  ward  to  see  a  sick  com- 
rade, met  the  jeers  and  amused  expressions  of  many  of  us  because 
he  was  armed  and  equipped  as  an  infantry  soldier  instead  of  the 
dainty  dress  of  the  Confederate  "Middy."  The  visitor  informed 
us  that  at  2  o'clock  that  day  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  corps  to 
be  armed  as  infantry,  and  that  they  had  been  marched  to  the  naval 
storehouse  in  double-quick  time  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
accoutrements.  Other  rumors  came  in  that  members  of  the  senior 
class  and  some  passed-midshipmen  had  been  seen  as  officers  in  in- 
fantry marching  through  the  streets,  and  that  a  naval  brigade  had 
been  formed  and  the  iron-clad  squadron  at  Drewry's  Bluff  had  been 
abandoned. 

Then  began  a  bustle  in  and  about  the  wards,  and  at  sundown  the 
statement  was  freely  bandied  around  that  the  President  and  cabinet 
had  left  the  city,  and  that  it  was  to  be  evacuated  at  once.  At  8 
o'clock  the  writer  and  two  comrades  drove  in  the  hospital  ambulance 
to  the  quarters  of  the  midshipmen  at  the  factory  and  found  it  empty. 
On  one  of  the  upper  floors  was  the  mahogany  table  and  the  silver 
table  service  of  the  wardroom,  watched  over  by  an  old  boatswain's 
mate,  and,  sitting  in  solemn  state  at  the  bottom  of  it,  drinking,  and 
eating  crackers,  was  the  second  lieutenant.  To  him  we  mentioned 
the  rumors,  asked  where  the  boys  had  gone,  and  requested  to  have 
the  sailors  transport  our  baggage  to  the  depot  from  which  the  school 
had  started.  These  he  met  with  ridicule,  denied  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  and  said  the  "  Middies"  had  gone  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
which  would  be  the  seat  of  the  naval  academy  for  the  rest  of  the 
war.  He  told  us  to  return  to  the  hospital  and  retire,  and  the  next 
day  leave  with  him  and  two  other  midshipmen  for  Chapel  Hill.  We 
did  so,  and  on  the  next  morning  were  awakened  by  the  explosion 
of  the  magazines.  Dressing  rapidly,  we  proceeded  to  the  surgeon's 
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office  and  received  our  discharge  from  the  hospital,  with  "permis- 
sion to  leave  the  city." 

On  going  out  into  the  street  it  appeared  as  if  the  final  day  of 
doom  was  upon  us.  The  air  was  filled  with  smoke  and  sparks,  and 
the  darkness  of  twilight  was  over  and  about  the  city.  Stores  were 
being  broken  open  and  rifled;  dead  men — shot  down  in  the  attempt 
to  rob — were  lying  at  intervals,  while  negroes  fought  over  barrels 
of  provisions  that  had  been  rolled  from  burning  warehouses. 
Mingled  with  the  roar  of  flames  came  the  appalling  crash  of  ex- 
ploding magazines  and  the  rumble  of  falling  walls.  Rapidly  as 
possible  we  forced  our  way  through  the  frantic  masses  and  gained 
the  Danville  Railroad  bridge,  only  to  find  it  in  flames  at  different 
points,  and  no  evidence  of  trains  on  the  southern  side.  Retracing 
our  steps,  we  sought  egress  from  the  north  side  of  the  city.  When 
crossing  Main  street  we  noticed  two  blocks  below  us,  advancing  on 
a  trot,  a  regiment  of  Federal  cavalry.  They  overtook  us  and  rode 
by  without  observing  us,  although  we  were  gorgeous  in  full  uniform, 
but  without  side  arms  or  accoutrements,  save  small  haversacks,  in 
which  we  had  stored  all  the  crackers  we  could  get.  By  means  of  a 
locomotive,  obtained  under  compulsion,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
two  army  officers,  we  rode  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
then,  having  no  experienced  engineer,  and  the  steam  being  ex- 
hausted, we  abandoned  it  on  a  side  track  and  reached  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  after  days  of  tiresome  progress  on  foot. 

THE    CONFEDERATE   TREASURY. 

Going  back  now  to  the  departure  of  the  midshipmen  from  the 
warehouse,  we  can  trace  the  connection  of  the  Naval  Academy 
with  the  fleeing  treasury  of  the  Confederacy.  For  the  following 
accurate  narrative  we  are  indebted  to  the  diary  of  Midshipman  R. 
H.  Fielding,  then  a  zealous  and  efficient  young  officer,  and  now  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  prominence  in  Virginia.  He  says: 

"  We  left  our  quarters  at  the  tobacco  factory  at  4  P.  M.  on  Sun- 
day, and  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  Danville  depot.  On  reaching  it 
we  were  formed  in  line  and  were  addressed  by  Captain  Lowall,  the 
commandant  of  midshipmen,  who  told  us  that  we  had  been  selected 
by  the  secretary,  because  he  believed  us  to  be  brave,  honest  and 
discreet  young  officers  and  gentlemen,  for  a  service  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger and  delicacy;  that  to  our  guardianship  was  to  be  committed  a 
valuable  train,  containing  the  archives  of  the  government,  with  its 
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money.  We  were  then  marched  into  the  depot,  where  our  train, 
in  company  with  others,  was  receiving  freight.  Guards  were  placed 
at  all  entrances,  and  the  squad,  with  fixed  bayonets,  cleared  the 
building  of  loafers  and  citizens. 

"The  train  left  the  depot  at  midnight,  and  two  midshipmen, 
with  two  loaded  revolvers,  were  placed  in  each  car  containing  the 
government  boxes,  one  to  sleep  while  the  other  watched,  in  these 
cars  also  were  government  clerks,  with  several  ladies,  their  wives, 
and  their  personal  baggage.  The  next  day  we  reached  Danville, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  Admiral  Semmes,  with  the  men  of  the 
James  River  Squadron  (the  ironclads  had  been  blown  up  on  the 
night  of  rhe  2d)  reached  the  point  and  were  assigned  to  its  defense. 
Midshipman  Semmes  was  here  detailed  to  his  father's  staff,  and 
Midshipman  Breckenridge  accompanied  his  father  (Secretary  of 
War)  as  his  personal  aid.  Our  train  stood  on  the  track  not  far  from 
the  depot,  and  our  encampment  was  in  a  grove  not  far  from  the 
train. 

"  On  the  Qth  of  April,  we  left  Danville  and  reached  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  about  4  P.  M.,  the  loth;  then  on  to  Charlotte.  While  there 
the  money  was  placed  in  the  mint  and  the  midshipmen  feasted  at 
the  leading  hotels.  On  the  i3th  we  were  off  to  Chester,  S.  C. 
Here  the  government's  specie,  papers,  treasury  clerks  and  their 
wives,  etc. ,  were  placed  in  wagons  lor  a  march  across  country  to 
to  the  railroad  at  Newberry.  I  saw  the  cargo  transferred  to  the 
wagons,  and  there  were  small,  square  boxes,  which  we  supposed 
contained  gold,  or  bullion,  and  kegs,  resembling  beer  kegs,  which 
we  inferred  contained  silver.  The  train  was  not  a  long  one.  Mrs. 
Davis  and  child  and  nurse  occupied  a  large  ambulance.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  joined  us  at  Greensboro  or  Charlotte.  We 
marched  to  Newberry,  reaching  there  on  the  I5th  of  April,  and  the 
same  day  took  cars  for  Abbeville.  Left  Abbeville  with  wagon 
train  on  the  lyth,  and  reached  Washington,  Ga.,  on  the  igth.  We 
went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  2oth,  and  here  the  money  was  placed 
in  the  vaults  of  a  bank.  Some  of  it,  I  know  not  how  much,  was 
sold  to  citizens;  at  least  men  crowded  around  with  Confederate  cur- 
rency to  get  gold.  On  the  26th  we  were  ordered  back  to  Washing- 
ton, Ga. ,  the  things  going  along  with  us.  (It  seems  the  'middies 
had  playfully  dubbed  the  specie  boxes  the  things.) 
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THE    COIN. 

"  On  the  27th  the  midshipmen  who  desired  them  were  offered 
furloughs,  which  were  accepted  by  all  but  five  Virginians — Quaries, 
Hudson,  Slaughter,  Carter  and  Fleming.  The  things  were  again 
put  in  wagons,  and  across  the  country  we  marched  on  the  2gth  of 
April  to  Abbeville,  S.  C. ,  where  the  things  were  put  on  board  some 
cars  that  stood  at  the  depot.  We  had  no  guard  duty  to  do  after 
leaving  Washington,  Ga.  On  May  the  2d  President  Davis  and 
Staff  and  Cabinet  reached  Abbeville,  coming,  I  imagined,  from 
Charlotte,  on  horseback.  On  that  day  we  five  Virginians  were  dis- 
charged, as  per  the  following  order,  probably  the  last  official  act  of 
the  navy  of  the  Confederate  States  : 

"  ABBEVILLE,  S.  C.,  May  2,  1865. 

"  'Sir, — You  are  hereby  detached  from  the  Naval  School,  and 
leave  is  granted  you  to  visit  your  home.  You  will  report  by  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  soon  as  practicable.  Pay- 
master Wheless  will  issue  you  ten  days'  rations,  and  all  quarter- 
masters are  requested  to  furnish  transportation. 

"  'Respectfully,  your  obd't  servant, 

"  'WILLIAM  H.  PARKER, 

"  'Commanding.'  " 

In  continuation,  Mr.  Fleming  does  not  know  when  the  money  left 
Abbeville,  but  thinks  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  May. 
Some  money  was  paid  to  the  soldiers  at  Greensboro,  how  much  he 
did  not  know,  but  says  he  observed  soldiers  en  route  home  rattling 
coins  in  their  pockets  and  singing,  "  One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents 
for  four  years'  service."  The  President  and  staff  left  on  the  night 
of  the  2d.  A  committee  of  five  discharged  midshipmen,  through 
Captain  Parker,  requested  Secretary  Reagan  before  leaving  to  pay 
them  in  gold  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  home.  He  obtained 
several  hundred  dollars  to  be  distributed  pro  rota  among  the  naval 
officers,  and  the  midshipmen  received  forty  dollars  apiece.  They 
remained  in  Abbeville  until  May  7,  when  they  started  homeward. 
A  few  days  before  the  remaining  specie  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  some  general  of  the  army,  and  there  personal  knowledge  of  it 

ends. 

11 
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This  is  the  high  testimony  of  a  man  who  had  followed  closely  the 
fortunes  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  its  death  throes,  and  who  ad- 
hered until  the  last  feeble  nucleus  of  an  organization  had  dissolved, 
In  the  close  of  a  private  communication  recently  received  from  him 
he  says,  referring  to  the  imputations  against  President  Davis  and 
his  connection  with  the  government  money:  "I  have  no  word  of 
commendation  for  his  accusers.  Mr.  Davis  was  never  with  the 
specie  train  a  single  day  during  our  connection  with  it." 

We  contribute  this  as  a  subject  which  has  never  been  referred  to 
in  any  written  records  of  the  war,  and  it  possibly  contains  a  more 
succinct  history  of  the  route  pursued  by  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  3d  of  April  than  any  yet  given. 

We  have  ever  regarded  the  safe  transit  of  this  treasure  through 
so  large  an  area  of  country  as  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  law- 
abiding  spirit  of  the  Southern  people.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  region  through  which  it  passed,  with  its  little  guard  of  forty 
boys,  was  filled  with  stragglers  and  unofficered  bands  of  scattered 
and  suffering  soldiers — men  knowing  all  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
destitution  of  clothing  and  utterly  hopeless  of  the  success  of  their 
cause,  yet  men  who  obeyed  through  their  sense  of  right  when  no 
law  existed,  and  kept  their  hands  free  from  the  stain  of  robbery 
while  boxes  of  this  treasure  lay  in  their  midst,  with  only  the  lives 
of  its  slender  little  bodyguard  between  them  and  its  possession. 

(The  coin  belonging  to  the  Richmond  banks  was  upon  the  same 
train,  but  on  a  different  car.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  banks,  we  believe. — EDITOR  CONFEDERATE  COLUMN.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harris  was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  July 
16,  1848.  His  father  was  Dr.  Clement  R.  Harris,  M.  D.,  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  gangrene  ward  in  Dellivan  Hospital,  at  Charlottes- 
ville,  Va.  His  mother  was  Eliza  McCue,  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
early  boyhood  was  spent  near  Brandy  Station,  Culpeper  county, 
Va.  This  home  was  broken  up  by  the  war.  In  1863-' 64  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  States  service  from  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  enlisting  with  Mosby.  He  could,  in 
his  vivid  and  versatile  manner,  tell  of  his  experience  with  this  com- 
mand, which  was  varied  and  oftentimes  savored  of  hairbreadth  es- 
capes. In  January,  1865,  he  received  from  his  congressman  the 
appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy.  He 
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passed  his  examination  before  Secretary  Mallory  and  went  aboard 
the  school  ship,  Patrick  Henry,  at  Rocketts,  James  river,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ,  where  he  remained  until  a  few  days  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Richmond,  when,  with  many  of  the  ship's  crew,  having 
contracted  dysentery,  he  was  sent  to  the  old  Belleview  Block  Hos- 
pital, at  which  place  the  ever-memorable  morning  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1865,  found  him  somewhat  improved,  though  by  no  means 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  journey  to  his  home,  after  receiving  his 
discharge.  He,  with  two  of  his  shipmates,  began  a  forced  and 
weary  tramp,  however,  up  the  old  Central  Railroad  for  Staunton, 
Va.  They  tarried  and  rested  a  few  hours  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Pratt,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  due  time  they  reached 
the  old  homestead  at  Mount  Solon,  Augusta  county. 

We  all  know  what  those  days  were  to  older  hearts  and  heads 
than  his,  but  he  carried  with  him  to  the  end  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  stood  by  his  State  through  her  dreadful  ordeal.  While  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  three  years  after  the  war,  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  his  classmate,  the  late  lamented  Henry  W. 
Grady,  whose  untimely  death  he  deeply  mourned.  These  two 
friends  died  of  the  same  disease,  only  one  month  apart.  Dr.  Har- 
ris studied  the  problems  of  unity  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  thought  that  Grady 's  genius  was  the  touchstone  that  would  be 
a  power  in  formulating  this  unity  of  interests. 

During  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  which  appeared  in 
Staunton  in  1890,  Dr.  Harris  was  engaged  in  taking  care  of  others, 
and  in  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  weather,  he  contracted  cold, 
which  was  followed  by  acute  pneumonia,  which  resulted  in  heart 
failure,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  January  24, 
1890.  He  fell  with  his  "harness"  on  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties. 
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(.From  the  Times-Dispatch,  May  8,  1904.] 

GOVERNOR  Z.  B.  VANCE. 


Story  of  the  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy  in  North 
Carolina. 


HISTORICAL  FACT  vs.  FICTION. 


How  Injustice  Was  Done  this  Gallant  War  Executive. 


The  story  told  by  my  friend,  Major  A.  B.  Stronach,  in  his  inter- 
esting narrative  of  a  "Boy  Rear  Guard,"  in  the  Raleigh,  N.  C. , 
Post,  of  April  17,  1894,  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  patri- 
otic ?  citizens  to  persuade  Governor  Vance,  our  great  war  Governor, 
to  be  false  to  his  oath  of  office,  and  surrender  to  General  Sherman 
this  city  and  State  upon  his  entrance  into  the  former  on  the  morning 
of  the  i3th  of  April,  1865,  has  a  sequel  !  Perhaps  I  am  one  of  the 
few  now  living  who  can  furnish  the  data  from  which  the  future  biog- 
rapher of  that  great  man  may  correct  history. 

The  appointment  by  Governor  Vance  of  a  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with  General  Sherman  terms  for  the  surrender  of  this  city,  that 
would  save  it  from  the  fate  of  Columbia,  had  preceded  the  efforts  to 
force  Governor  Vance  to  remain  at  his  office  in  the  Capitol  on  that 
fatal  day  and  receive  and  surrender  to  General  Sherman  the  Capital 
of  the  State.  As  I  understand  it,  this  commission,  consisting  of 
Governor  William  A.  Graham,  Governor  Swain  and  others,  had  not 
as  yet  returned  from  their  mission,  as  I  will  be  able  to  show.  I  was 
at  the  time  a  member  of  Lieutenant-General  Wade  Hampton's 
staff,  who,  with  the  cavalry  under  his  command,  was  moving  on  the 
Middle  road  toward  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  General  Wheeler  mov- 
ing by  the  Chapel  Hill  road  with  the  cavalry  of  his  command,  of 
course,  both  protecting  the  rear  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's 
army,  then  falling  back  before  Sherman,  and  having  his  magnificent 
cavalry  under  General  Kilpatrick  in  advance. 

Our  force  was  engaged  in  constantly  skirmishing,  as  we  fell  back 
slowly  before  him,  and  for  the  two  days  consumed  in  this  march 
from  Raleigh  to  Hillsboro,  we  were  barely  out  of  sight  of  each 
other.  I  had  repeatedly  warned  General  Hampton  of  an  old  dis- 
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used  stage  road,  which  left  the  city  at  that  time  by  what  is  known 
as  St.  Mary's  street,  and  ran  due  north  from  the  Hillsboro  street 
road.  It  is  now  known  as  the  "  Upper  Durham  road,"  and  comes 
back  into  the  Hillsboro  road  again  at  a  point  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city.  I  say  that  I  had  repeately  warned  General  Hampton  of 
the  existence  of  this  road,  fully  expecting  that  Kilpatrick  would 
have  flanked  us,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  ignorance  of  it.  Not  so,  however,  the  commissioners, 
Governors  Graham  and  Swain!  Returning  from  their  mission  to 
Sherman,  and  finding  the  army  of  General  Johnston  had  fallen  back 
on  Hillsboro,  they  proceeded  by  the  old  stage  road,  known,  of 
course,  to  them,  and  did  successfully  flank  both  armies,  and  actually 
caught  up  with  us  at  the  point  where  the  roads  forked. 

GENERAL    HAMPTON. 

We  had  stopped  for  the  night  at  Strayhorn's,  nine  miles  from 
Hillsboro.  This  was  a  long,  low  farm  house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Hillsboro  road,  the  stables,  barns  and  lot  being  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road.  Here  the  staff  horses  were  being  fed  and  attended 
to,  the  officers  of  the  staff  doing  their  own  feeding  and  such  rub- 
bing as  the  horses  got.  My  servant,  "  Lambert  Owens,"  who  had 
followed  me  faithfully  throughout  the  war,  and  was  as  good  a  Con- 
federate soldier  as  we  had,  though  the  blackest  negro  I  ever  saw, 
was  engaged  with  my  horses,  which  was  the  reason  I  was  able  to  be 
sitting  on  the  veranda  of  the  Strayhorn  residence  and  talking  to  the 
chief.  Raising  my  eyes,  and  looking  up  the  road,  I  exclaimed: 

"Yonder  comes  the  commissioners!"  when  General  Hampton 
rose  from  his  seat  to  walk  out  to  the  front  gate,  saying  simply,  "  In- 
troduce me."  I  went  out  with  him  as  they  drove  up  and  did  as  he 
had  requested.  The  conversation  that  ensued  was  of  an  ordinary 
character.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Governor  Graham,  who 
was  spokesman,  was  detailing  the  facts  of  his  recent  visit  to  Sherman 
with  a  reserve,  and  I,  who  had  known  and  honored  them  both  from 
my  boyhood,  could  easily  guess  what  it  was.  He  did  not  tell  Gen. 
Hampton  of  what  had  passed  at  his  interview  with  Sherman.  They 
drove  on,  and  we  returned  to  our  seat  on  the  porch,  when  General 
Hampton,  turning  to  me  with  a  puzzled  expression,  asked  "what 
do  you  think  of  all  this?"  I  answered,  laughingly,  that  I  had 
"  expected  him  to  have  asked  them  in!  "  He  instantly  exclaimed, 
suspiciously,  "  What  do  you  mean?"  I  replied,  "  Why,  couldn't 
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you   see   that  Governor   Graham   had  a   letter  in   his   pocket   to 
Vance?" 

In  a  moment  the  soldier  was  alive  in  him,  and  with  an  order  in  a 
sharp  and  decisive  voice  :  "  Go  and  get  your  horse,  sir,"  he  went 
into  the  house  and  began  to  write  hurriedly.  Calling  for  an  orderly 
to  accompany  me,  I  soon  reported  for  duty.  He  gave  me  two  let- 
ters, one  for  Governor  Graham  and  one  to  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. My  verbal  instructions  were  "  to  overtake  Governor  Graham 
and  give  him  that  letter  (of  course  a  demand  for  the  letter  he  had 
for  Vance).  If,  not,  to  follow  him  to  Hillsboro  and  if  possible  secure 
it  before  its  delivery  to  Governor  Vance.  If  I  failed  to  do  so,  take 
Governor  Graham  on  an  engine  to  General  Johnston  at  Haw  River 
and  deliver  him  with  the  second  letter.  The  night  was  very  dark 
and  stprmy  and  I  could  not  ride  as  rapidly  as  I  should  have  done, 
and,  therefore,  I  did  not  overtake  the  Rockaway,  but  on  my  arrival 
went  immediately  to  the  station  to  secure  an  engine,  and  wire  Haw 
River.  Meeting  Major  Johnson,  the  quartermaster  of  the  cavalry 
corps  at  the  station,  I  told  him  of  my  disagreeable  duty  and  beg- 
ged him  to  accompany  me;  arriving  at  Governor  Graham's  residence 
we  were  promptly  admitted,  and  found  the  Governor  with  Mrs. 
Graham  in  the  sitting-room.  He  said  :  "  My  dear,  you  had  better 
retire,  as  these  gentlemen  doubtless  wish  to  see  me  on  business."  I 
silently  handed  the  Governor  General  Hampton's  letter.  He  read 
it;  his  face  flushing  angrily.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
he  exclaimed:  "  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you,  sir!  "  I  said  :  "Gov- 
ernor, had  you  not  better  hand  me  that  letter  ?  "  He  replied  :  "I 
have  already  delivered  it  to  Governor  Vance,  sir!"  His  whole 
manner  then  instantly  changed  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
he  said  in  a  feeling  voice  :  "I  understand,  I  know  how  you  feel 
your  position."  I  returned  to  the  station,  but  having  failed  in  my 
mission,  did  not  feel  dt  liberty  to  take  the  engine,  but  proceeded  on 
my  horse  to  General  Johnston  at  Haw  River  in  accordance  with 
instructions  to  report  facts,  through  rain,  mud  and  the  darkest 
night  I  ever  saw.  I  rode  the  eighteen  miles,  arriving  at  daylight. 

MIDNIGHT    CONFERENCE. 

General  Hampton  occupied  the  house  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Hillsboro  road,  midway  between  the  dirt  road  and  the  railroad — 
now  the  Southern — as  his  headquarters.  It  was  three  miles  from 
the  town,  and  owned  and  occupied  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Dickson, 
they  having  kindly  given  up  to  us  the  whole  of  the  lower  floor,  re- 
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tiring  to  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
house,  the  entrance  being-  immediately  upon  the  main  or  sitting 
room.  Around  this  room  we,  the  staff,  slept,  General  Hampton 
occupying  a  small  shed  room  in  the  rear.  We  also  ate  in  this  room, 
when  we  had  anything  to  eat,  and  all  the  work  of  the  adjutant- 
general,  Major  McClellan,  was  done  here.  But  the  long,  old-fash- 
ioned family  table  was  generally  bare.  It  was  in  this  room  and 
around  this  table  that,  as  we  sat  at  supper  one  night  in  that  fated 
April  month  of  the  year  1865,  that  General  Hampton  said  to  the 
officers  of  his  staff:  "Gentlemen,  a  council  of  war  is  to  be  held 
here  to-night  at  12  o'clock — you  will  take  to  the  grass." 

That  night  a  train  came  down  the  railroad  from  Haw  River,  a  little 
before  12  o'clock,  having  on  board  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and 
staff,  General  Breckenridge,  the  Secretary  of  War;  Judge  Reagan, 
the  Postmaster-General;  Governor  Vance,  Mr.  Leo  D.  Heartt,  ex- 
ecutive clerk,  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall.  They 
were  immediately  conducted  to  the  house,  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  railroad. 

At  this  council  there  were  present,  beside  those  named  above, 
Generals  M.  C.  Butler  and  Wheeler,  of  the  cavalry  corps,  and 
others  that  I  am  now  unable  to  remember.  The  object  of  this 
council  was,  of  course,  to  decide  on  the  terms  of  surrender  of  the 
army,  and  the  purpose  of  holding  the  same  at  night  to  conceal,  as 
far  as  possible,  its  object  from  the  men  of  the  command.  As  it  was, 
many  heard  of  it  the  following  day,  and  left  for  home. 

We  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  and  were  asleep  under  the  trees  in 
front  of  the  house  when  the  council  was  over,  far  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  night.  Some  one  pointed  me  out  to  Governor  Vance 
when  he  came  out  of  the  council  room,  and  he  came  and,  without 
awakening  me,  got  under  my  blanket  beside  me,  preferring  the 
open  air  and  grass  with  a  friend  to  the  company  of  men  who  had 
treated  him  so  cruelly  at  the  council  board,  as  I  was  afterwards  to 
learn  from  his  own  lips.  About  daylight  I  awoke  from  cold,  and 
rousing  up,  found  that  some  fellow  had  appropriated  all  of  my 
blanket  and  left  me  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  my  coat  being  under  my 
head.  Seeing  it  was  Vance,  I  carefully  covered  him  up,  and  filling 
my  pipe  sat  and  watched  him,  tenderly  thinking  of  all  his  weariness 
and  the  great  care  that  was  weighing  him  down.  When  day  came 
I  did  manage  to  secure  for  the  Governor  of  my  State  a  tin  basin 
with  water  to  wash  his  face,  but  he  had  to  wipe  it  with  his  handker- 
chief. 
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VANCE'S  ANGER. 

After  breakfast  he  proposed  a  walk.  When  out  of  sight  and  ear- 
shot he  turned  on  me  and  said  in  a  tone  of  cruel  mortification  and 
wrong  :  "I  came  here  to  explain  that  Sherman  letter,  and  they 
wouldn't  hear  me.  Me  in  communication  with  the  enemy,  me  mak- 
ing terms  for  my  State  unknown  to  the  authorities!  Of  all  men, 
sir,  I  am  the  last  man  they  can  accuse  of  such  infamy!  "  Poor  fel- 
low— as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks — the  strong  man  in  his 
agony,  mortification  and  shame  put  upon  him  by  those  whom  he 
had  served  so  grandly  and  so  nobly!  As  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  the  words  Et  tu  Brute  came  with  force  to  my  mind.  For 
four  long  weary  years  we  had  fought  and  struggled  and  given  our 
all  for  the  cause  that  now  was  lost — but  God  forgive  me,  as  I  gazed 
on  this  strong  man  in  his  agony  of  the  shame  put  upon  him,  I  felt 
all  the  bitterness  of  resentment,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time,  I,  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  was  untre  and  disloyal  to  its  colors. 

With  one  little  story  of  this  last  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  our 
cause,  I  will  conclude  this  story  of  a  letter  !  At  dinner  time  we  had 
these  gentlemen  for  our  guests.  Of  all  the  miserable  faces  I  ever 
saw,  that  of  General  Wade  Hampton  was  the  worst  as  the  hour  of 
dinner  approached.  He  was  absolutely  without  even  Marion's  ra- 
tions, the  potatoes  with  which  he  dined  the  British  officer  !  Calling 
for  my  horse,  I  said:  "General,  I  think  I  can  find  relief  in  town 
among  my  friends;  wait  until  I  return."  I  rode  over  to  Colonel 
Cadwalladar  Jones's.  This  beautiful  old  home  of  a  hospitable 
race — noted  for  a  century  for  all  that  was  grand  and  good  in  human 
nature — and  I  laid  the  situation  in  the  strongest  language  I  could 
command  before  the  venerable  lady,  who,  bowed  down  in  grief  at 
the  loss  of  a  son,  Robin  Jones,  killed  at  the  head  of  his  men  under 
the  command  of  the  noble  soldier  who  was  now  begging  through 
me,  bread  of  his  broken-hearted  mother  with  which  to  feed  the 
chiefs  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  so  nobly  given  his  life.  She 
instantly  arose  to  the  occasion  and  said:  "William,  go  back  and 
tell  General  Hampton  not  to  be  troubled,  I  will  have  everything 
prepared  in  time  and  send  it  over."  At  the  hour  named  a  planta- 
tion wagon  was  driven  up  to  General  Hampton's  headquarters, 
loaded  with  servants,  glass,  china,  and  such  a  dinner  as  only  a 
Southern  matron  could  provide.  We  never  see  them  now,  they 
live  only  in  tradition,  but  the  twenty-five  pound  turkey  that  graced 
that  dinner  I'll  never  forget  this  side  of  the  grave. 

W.  J.  SAUNDERS. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La  ,  Picayune,  March  6,  1904.] 

JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN. 


Recollections  of  the  Great  Confederate  Secretary  of  State. 


MEETINGS    WITH    HIM    IN    LONDON    IN    1873 -HIS    UNFAILING 
KINDNESS  TO  AMERICANS. 


In  a  memorable  address  delivered  a  few  months  ago  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  Honorable  John  Goode,  in  speaking  of  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, described  him  as  "the  great."  This  ascription  of  greatness 
to  Benjamin  has  often  been  made  tentatively,  but  the  time  is,  with- 
out doubt,  fast  approaching  when  the  fame  of  this  eminent  man  will 
be  universally  recognized.  Benjamin  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  the  United  States  has  produced,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Louisiana  is  one  of  which  the  State  may  be  well  proud. 
It  was  the  writer's  honor  to  meet  Mr.  Benjamin  a  number  of  times 
and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  him  in  the  summer  of  1873.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Benjamin  was  enjoying  a  most  lucrative  law  practice, 
and  had  his  office  in  Lamb's  Building,  Temple  Bar,  London.  This 
pleasant  acquaintance  was  most  happily  renewed  and  continued  five 
years  later,  when  I  was  again  sojourning  in  the  great  English  me- 
tropolis. 

I  had  several  times  seen  Mr.  Benjamin  some  ten  years  previously, 
when  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  councils  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  filling  the  positions  respectively,  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Davis'  cabinet.  Then  I  was 
only  a  well-grown  lad  in  my  teens,  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  great  reputation  he  had 
earned  in  the  United  States  Senate  before  the  Civil  war.  I  also 
knew  of  him  as  a  famous  lawyer.  I  had  heard  of  him  getting  the 
best  of  Daniel  Webster  in  an  argument  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Benjamin,  while  serving  his  two  terms  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  country.  The  brilliant  array  of  talent  and  statesmanship  fur- 
nished the  Senate  by  the  South,  just  preceding  the  Civil  war,  was 
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well  represented  by  the  leadership  of  such   men  as  Jefferson  Davis, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  in  genus  omne. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Benjamin  at  once  sought 
refuge  in  England.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  he 
published  a  work  that  soon  became  a  most  citable  and  standard  law 
authority.  This  proved  an  entering  wedge  for  a  most  successfully 
paying  law  practice.  For  some  years  the  famous  lawyer  had  an 
annual  income  of  ,£20,000 — $100,000.  When  I  first  met  him  he 
was  about  60  years  old,  then  a  most  active,  tireless  worker,  giving 
his  large  practice  the  closest  attention  early  and  late.  He  was  very 
systematic  and  painstaking.  He  always  appeared  in  the  courts  with 
his  cases  well  prepared  and  ready  for  trial.  He  did  not  believe  in 
delays  and  continuances  from  term  to  term;  neither  did  the  quib- 
bles and  technicalities  of  the  law  find  any  favor  with  him. 

I  was  once  in  his  office,  when  two  American  heirs — so-called — of 
the  celebrated  Jennings  estate  called  to  consult  and  employ  him  to 
represent  their  interest.  In  the  politest  and  firm  ess  manner  possible 
he  would  not  give  them  a  particle  of  encouragement;  he  refused  to 
receive  a  fee,  or  in  any  manner  represent  them — in  fact,  he  told 
them  not  to  spend  good  money  for  bad  or  doubtful  and  what  they 
could  never  realize.  He  earnestly  and  positively  informed  them 
that  no  so-called  American  heirs  would  ever  receive  a  shilling  of 
the  Jennings'  reputed  millions.  He  laughingly  remarked  soon  after 
that  that  they  were  a  fair  type  of  their  countrymen — "  the  cleverest 
and  most  credulous  people  ever  fashioned  by  a  great  and  just 
Creator." 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  much  sought  after  by  Southern  men  who  vis- 
ited London.  They  all  took  pride  in  him  and  his  professional  suc- 
cess. They  esteemed  him  for  his  record  before  and  during  the 
"  war  between  the  States."  His  good  standing  abroad  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  great  mental  abilities,  his  perseverance  and  his 
determination  to  rebuild  his  fortunes  among  his  fellows.  He  knew 
well  enough  how  to  take  the  world — how  to  capture  success.  He 
was  ever  the  same  suave,  polite,  considerate  gentleman;  the  man  of 
business  and  of  affairs;  and  a  lover  of  his  profession  and  the  pol- 
ished man  of  the  world.  He  left  a  grand  and  just  reputation  in  the 
new  world.  He  was  anything  but  a  shiftless  adventurer.  He  soon 
found  an  appreciative  market  for  his  large  stock  of  brains  and 
tireless  energy. 

He  was  a  generous-hearted  man  in  every  sense.  Many  and  many 
a  kind  act  and  deed  did  he  perform  for  his  needy  countrymen  so 
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stranded  in  London,  all  from  his  own  bounty.  He  had  a  most 
kindly  heart  for  all  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  from  1861  to  1865. 
I  well  remember  his  stout  figure,  pleasant  face,  curly  gray  locks  and 
his  laughing  eyes;  a  most  delightful  talker,  a  brilliant  conversation- 
alist, ever  ready  and  willing  to  entertain. 

The  vignettes  on  several  issues  of  the  Confederate  States'  bank 
notes  fairly  represent  Mr.  Benjamin's  handsome  features. 

I  once  requested  his  opinion  of  Gladstone  and  D' Israeli,  not  as 
orators,  but  simply  from  a  general  intellectual  point  of  view,  and 
that  comparatively.  His  answer  was  brief,  positive  and  conserva- 
tive, and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  it  ran  in  this  wise:  "  I  regard 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  strongest  and  soundest  man  intellectually. 
His  ideals  are  nobler,  higher.  He  is  the  greater  statesman,  with 
greater  depth  and  breadth.  His  versatility  as  a  scholar  is  mar- 
velous; his  capacity  for  persistent  and  tireless  work  wonderful.  He 
is  wholesouled  and  wholehearted  in  his  undertakings.  He  always 
convinces  you  that  his  impulses  are  the  purest  and  truest.  He  is 
ever  in  dead  earnest  in  his  many  efforts  along  every  line  of  honest, 
human  endeavor. 

"  Mr.  D' Israeli  is  more  of  a  politician  and  well  up  in  all  the  sinu- 
ous subtlety  of  statecraft — a  very  talented  man,  ever  ready  to  use 
and  adapt  all  his  resources  in  any  emergency.  He  is  a  very  bril- 
liant and  captivating  leader  of  men;  the  young  men  of  his  party  are 
devoted  to  him,  and  delight  in  fondly  calling  him  'Dizzy.'  At 
times  he  poses  as  a  seeming  ripe  scholar  even  of  very  lavish  erudi- 
tion. He  often  tries  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  honesty  of  his 
convictions;  yet  many  of  his  most  famous  and  grandest  public  utter- 
ances lack  sincerity.  He  is  entirely  different  and  opposite  in  mind, 
matter  and  method  from  Mr.  Gladstone — in  fact,  the  two  men  are 
so  differently  endowed,  so  variously  equipped  intellectually,  it  is 
difficult,  and  it  may  be  unfair,  to  compare  them  by  any  ordinary 
standard  of  either  general  or  special  excellence." 

The  first  time  I  called  on  Mr.  Benjamin  I  presented  several  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  prominent  ex-Confederates  who  knew  him 
in  the  old  bellum  days.  He  kindly  received  me  in  his  pleasant, 
Denial  way,  and,  after  a  few  moments  chat,  as  I  was  about  taking 
leave,  inquired  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  me.  I  re- 
lember  I  wished  to  attend  Parliament  the  next  day.  I  knew  it  re- 
quired a  member's  card  for  admission.  I  stated  my  wish.  He 
touched  a  bell  for  his  office  boy  and  directed  him  to  step  over  to 

[r.  Watson's  office  and  request  him  to  call  in.     In  a  few  minutes  a 
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clever-looking  middle-aged  gentleman  made  his  appearance,  to 
whom  I  was  presented  and  my  wish  stated.  Mr.  Watson  very  gra- 
ciously gave  me  his  card,  after  writing  on  the  back  the  necessary 
permission.  He  received  my  thanks,  and  after  a  few  commonplace 
remarks,  bowed  himself  out.  The  next  day  I  "  took  in "  the 
House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons;  the  first  I  noted  with  the 
critical  eye  of  an  American,  the  other  in  a  more  kindly  spirit. 

The  next  time  I  met  my  distinguished  friend  and  compatriot  was 
in  the  summer  of  1878.  I  had  been  abroad  several  months  and  had 
returned  to  London  from  Paris,  only  intending  stopping  in  London 
a  few  days  before  going  to  Liverpool  to  take  a  steamer  for  New 
York.  In  this  interval  I  experienced  the  misfortune  imposed  by  a 
member  of  the  light-fingered  fraternity  in  being  relieved  of  my 
purse  containing  my  homeward  fare  of  some  $85.  My  traveling 
companions  were  in  Liverpool  waiting  for  me  to  join  them.  I  did 
not  wish  them  to  know  of  my  loss,  so  I  called  on  Mr.  Benjamin  and 
borrowed  17  guineas,  which  he  kindly  and  cheerfully  loaned  me; 
and  then,  without  any  solicitation,  he  also  very  thoughtfully  gave 
me  a  most  friendly  and  commendatory  letter  to  Messrs.  Cook  & 
Sons,  well-known  cotton  brokers  of  Liverpool.  This  firm  showed 
me  several  kindnesses  while  in  their  great  commercial  city,  showing 
me  the  immense  shipping,  etc.,  of  that  port.  I  herewith  append  a 
copy  of  the  autographic  letter  I  received  from  him  about  the  loan 
and  which  I  value  for  his  well-known  signature  : 

BIARRITS,  PYRENEES,   FRANCE, 

27th  September,  1878. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  two  letters  of  27th  August  and  6th  Sep- 
tember followed  me  here  from  London,  and  I  have  since  received  a 
cheque  for  seventeen  guineas  from  the  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
in  payment  of  the  amount  advanced  to  you,  all  which  is  quite  in 
order. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  home.,  and  trust  you  will 
never  in  future  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  "Philistines"  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.   P.   BENJAMIN. 
C.  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Staunton,  Va. 

After  our  last  meeting  in  August,  1878,  I  only  saw  occasional 
notices  of  the  great  lawyer  in  some  of  the  English  papers,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  mentioned  his  declining  health.  I  felt  sad  when 
I  heard  of  his  death  in  Paris,  May  6,  1884,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  one  of  the  gifted  sons  of  the  South  vyhen  the  Southland 
held  the  ruling  power  of  intellect  in  the  national  councils — the  peer 
of  any  man  then  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
highest  law  courts  of  the  country  were  enlightened  by  his  great 
legal  lore,  his  brilliant  oratory,  his  profound  arguments.  In  all  that 
trying  period  of  fierce  struggle  and  deadly  trials  and  heroic  efforts, 
memorable  months  and  years  of  glory  and  renown  and  final  disaster, 
he  was  one  of  the  noble  and  devoted  men  who  gave  his  all  to  the 
glorious  cause,  even  to  the  sad  day  of  Appomattox,  when — 

On  Flodden's  fatal  field  — 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield. 

He  was  a  noble  and  gifted  man,  and,  as  Hon.  John  Goode  said 
truly  and  well,  "  the  great  Judah  P.  Benjamin." 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch,  Nov.  27,  1904.] 

THE  PULASKI  GUARDS. 


Company  C,  4th  Virginia  Infantry,  at  the  First  Battle  of 
Manassas,  July  18,  1861. 


THE  ORIGINAL  REBEL  YELL. 


With  Prefatory  Note  by  U.  S.  Senator,  J.  W.  Daniel. 

BY  J.  B.  CADDALL. 

Editor  of  The  Times- Dispatch  : 

SIR, — In  forming  his  line  of  battle  at  first  Manassas  Jackson  placed 
the  4th  Virginia  Infantry,  under  Colonel  James  F.  Preston,  in  rear  of 
his  artillery  as  an  immediate  support,  and  the  2yth  Virginia  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Echols,  in  close  order  directly  be- 
hind the  4th.  The  two  regiments,  except  without  the  line  of  the 
4th,  was  larger  than  the  29th,  on  account  of  its  larger  numbers, 
appeared  as  one  body,  four  ranks  deep.  To  the  left  of  those  two 
regiments,  and  almost  at  a  right  angle,  was  the  5th  Virginia,  under 
Colonel  Kenton  Harper,  and  to  their  left  in  the  woods,  were  the 
2d  Virgininia,  under  Colonel  James  W.  Allen  (who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Games'  Mill)  and  then  the  33d  Virginia,  under  Colonel 
Arthur  Cummings,  constituted  the  left  flank  of  the  brigade. 

When  the  critical  juncture  came,  Jackson  galloped  to  the  right  of 
the  Fourth  Virginia,  called  for  Colonel  Preston,  told  him  in  a  few- 
sharp  words  to  "  order  the  men  behind,  up,"  and  to  "  charge  and 
drive  them  to  Washington !"  "Attention!"  "Forward  march!" 
"  Left  oblique  march! "  were  the  commands  quickly  given;  "left 
oblique,"  an  order  to  press  the  left  flank  of  our  artillery,  which 
was  between  our  infantry  and  Pickett's  and  Griffin's  guns,  which 
were  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Caddall,  of  Pulaski,  was  then  in  the  4th  Virginia,  and 
he  gives  an  account,  afterwards  endorsed,  with  some  interesting  in- 
cidents of  this  regiment. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Jackson's  brigade  line  furnished  the  first 
immovable  obstacle  to  McDowell's  advance,  for  while  all  the  troops 
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acted  gallantly  that  day  those  previously  engaged  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  numbers  thrown  against  them.  The  first 
stand  of  Jackson  and  his  timely  onset,  alike  checked,  halted  and  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  and  then  joined  with  arriving  reinforcements,  in 
driving  them  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Caddall  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  rebel  yell  "  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  cheer  of  Jackson's  men  in  their  charge. 

The  "  four  deep  "  line  of  the  4th  and  2yth  Virginia  was  a  forma- 
tion that  we  do  not  hear  of  on  any  other  field.  It  pr.oved  particu- 
larly fortunate  and  efficient  on  this  occasion,  but  it  escapes  the  notice 
of  most  historians,  even  of  Colonel  Henderson,  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  as  well  as  most  wise,  graphic  and  brilliant  of  military 
writers.  The  heaviest  loss  on  Jackson's  regiment  fell  upon  the  2yth 
Virginia,  which,  namely,  141  killed  and  wounded,  nineteen  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  this  gallant  little  regiment  was  afterwards  called 
"  The  bloody  Twenty-seventh." 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

Lynchburg,    Va.,  November  18,  1904. 


THE  PULASKI  GUARDS. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1861,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  in  Richmond, 
"  The  Pulaski  Guards,"  commanded  by  Captain  James  A.  Walker, 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  of  Virginia  by  Colonel 
John  B.  Baldwin,  of  Staunton,  inspector-general  of  the  militia  of 
the  State. 

This  company,  which  had  been  organized  a  year  or  more 
previously,  was  composed  of  sixty  strong,  stalwart  young  men, 
ranging  in  their  ages  principally  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years, 
though  there  were  several  older  men  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
United  States  army  in  Mexico,  and  with  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  on  the  Western  plains.  Among  the  veterans  were  R.  D. 
Gardner,  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  later  noted  for  his  cool- 
ness and  courage  in  leading  his  regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel  into 
battle;  Theophilus  J.  Cocke,  Robert  Lorton,  John  Owens,  and 
David  Scantlon,  the  company's  drummer. 

This  company,  designated  as  "  Company  C,"  constituted  a  part 
of  the  newly  organized  4th  Regiment  of  Virginia  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  James  F.  Preston,  who  had  been  a  captain 
in  the  Mexican  war.  The  4th  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  it  was  organized  into  a  brigade,  with  the  2d,  5th,  2yth 
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and  33d  Virginia  Regiments,  and  the  brigade  was  known  as  the  ist 
Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  This  brigade  was  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  T.  J.  Jackson,  and  constituted  a  part 
of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  command  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
on  the  i8th  of  July,  1861.  General  Johnston,  with  his  forces  from 
the  Valley,  was  ordered  to  join  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas. 
In  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  Beauregard  occupied  a  line  along 
Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1861.  General  Johnston  was  on  his  left,  with 
his  line  thrown  back  at  something  like  a  right  angle  below  the  stone 
bridge,  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  Jackson's  brigade 
was  placed  on  the  left  of  Hampton,  Bartow  and  Bee,  which  com- 
mands had  previously  taken  positions  on  the  field,  and  General  Jack- 
son made  the  following  disposition  of  his  force:  The  Rockbridge 
Artillery,  under  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Pendleton,  as  captain,  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  brigade,  was  placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  Henry  house,  commanding  the  plateau 
towards  the  stone  house  on  the  Sudley  road.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  and  supporting  this  battery  was  the  4th  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  James  F.  Preston,  with  the  2jth  Regiment,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John  Echols,  formed  a  few  paces  in  its  rear.  The  5th 
Regiment  was  on  the  right  of  the  brigade,  and  the  33d  and  2d  Vir- 
ginia Regiments  on  the  left.  This  position  was  maintained  for  two 
hours  in  a  broiling  July  sun  in  an  open  field,  subjected  to  a  fire  from 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy  from  which  the  two  regiments,  4th  and 
2yth,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  battery,  suffered  serious  loss. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  a  strong  col- 
umn of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  had  arrived  in  close  proximity  of 
Jackson's  left  flank  near  the  Henry  House.  At  this  time  the  men 
of  the  4th  Regiment  were  lying  flat  on  their  faces  on  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  battery  to  escape  the  heavy  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy 
when  we  were  called  to  attention  and  ordered  forward  on  the  double- 
quick,  and  on  an  oblique  move  to  the  left  over  a  stake  and  brush 
fence,  through  a  skirt  of  pines  and  subject  to  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  of  which  a  very  conspicuous  body  was  a  Zouave 
Regiment  from  New  York,  with  highly  decorated  uniforms,  con- 
sisting of  loosely  fitting  red  breeches,  blue  blouses,  with  Turkish 
tassel  as  headgear.  Jackson's  men  rushed  at  them,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, every  man  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Here  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  "  Rebel  yell,"  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous 
in  later  battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  men  fired 
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as  rapidly  as  they  could  load  their  old  smooth-bore  muskets,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Confederates  were  in  full  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  field,  and  a  fine  battery  of  field  artillery,  Ricketts,  which 
was  in  position  near  the  Henry  House,  was  captured. 

The  charge  of  Jackson's  brigade  on  that  day  turned  the  tide  of 
battle,  which  to  that  time  had  seemed  against  the  Confederates,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  was  not  to  be  seen  an  organized  body  of  Fed- 
erals south  of  Bull  Run,  but  their  forces  were  in  rapid  retreat  toward 
Washington. 

Company  "C,"  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member,  was  the  color, 
or  flag  company  of  the  regiment,  and  suffered  a  heavy  loss — seven 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  The  flagstaff  was  shot  in  two, 
the  color-bearer  immediately  repairing  the  damage  by  lashing  a 
bayonet  over  the  break  and  proceeded  with  the  regiment  in  the 
charge. 

David  H.  Scantlon,  who  was  an  enlisted  member  of  Company  C, 
4th  Virginia  Infantry  (Pulaski  Guards),  had  seen  service  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  was  an  expert  drummer.  He  was  noted  for  his 
orderly  habits  and  his  strict  obedience  and  observance  of  military 
discipline.  He  was  drummer  for  the  volunteer  company  before  en- 
tering the  Confederate  army,  and  they  had  bought  for  his  use  a 
handsome  brass  kettle  drum,  which  had  a  clear,  ringing  tone. 
Scantlon  prized  this  drum  very  highly,  and  at  all  times  exercised 
for  it  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  the  army  he  was  chief  drum- 
mer for  the  regiment,  and  always  seemed  filled  with  enthusiasm 
when,  with  two  other  drums  and  the  shrill  notes  of  a  couple  of  fifes 
playing  "Highland  Mary,"  or  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  he 
inarched  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  at  dress  parade  or  in  review. 

Scantlon  accompanied  the  4th  Regiment  in  the  charge  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  Rickett's  Battery, 
the  regiment  being  in  some  confusion,  he  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Preston  to  beat  "the  rally,"  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
do,  after  first  having  turned  his  back  to  the  enemy.  On  being 
asked  by  an  officer  near  him  why  he  turned  his  back  to  the  enemy, 
he  replied : 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  w^nt  the  Yankees  to  shoot  a  hole  through 
my  new  brass  drum  ?" 

One  more  humourous  incident:  While  the  4th  was  lying  in  the 
rear  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery,  the  men  flat  on  their  faces  to 
lessen  the  exposure  to  the  heavy  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  their  shells  were  shrieking  very  close  over  us  or  exploding 
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about  us,  a  member  of  the  company  was  very  zealously  and  earn- 
estly calling  upon  the  Lord  for  mercy,  for  protection,  and  for  help 
in  the  time  of  such  imminent  danger.  During  his  devotions  he 
would  tell  the  Lord  that  he  had  been  all  through  Mexico,  but  he 
had  never  seen  anything  half  so  bad  as  that;  just  then  another 
shell  would  whistle  over  in  very  close  proximity,  when  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  he  would  exclaim : 

"  Oh,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me! " 

At  this  point  a  comrade  near  his  side  would  respond  :  <(  Me,  too, 
Lord,"  whether  from  inability  to  frame  his  own  supplications  or  in 
a  spirit  of  humor,  no  one  then  present  took  occasion  to  enquire. 

J.   B.  CADDALL, 

Co.  C,  4th  Va.  Infantry. 


[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  IVeivs-Leader,  June  14,  1934.] 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  STEPHEN  D.  LEE, 

Before  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  i4th,  1904. 


The  following  is  the  address  delivered  by  Lieutenant-General 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  commander-in-chief  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  respond  to  the  kindly  and  cordial 
welcome  so  fitly  spoken  to  my  comrades  who  wore  the  gray  without 
thinking  of  the  great  soldier  and  orator  upon  whom  this  duty  would 
have  fallen  if  he  had  not  been  taken  from  us.  It  was  in  historic 
Nashville,  seven  years  ago,  that  his  eloquent  voice  gave  utterance 
to  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  to  the  citizens  of  this  beautiful 
city  for  the  hospitality  for  which  they  are  famous,  and  which 
to-day  has  laid  us  under  new  obligations.  It  was  here  that  he 
placed  in  your  hands  his  commission  as  your  chieftain  and  sought 
to  retire  into  private  station.  With  an  outburst  of  loyal  devotion, 
resistless  as  the  whirlwind,  you  again  called  him  to  be  your  leader 
and  gave  him  the  commission  of  your  unmeasured  love  and  confi- 
dence. 
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"  He  was  true  to  your  service  to  the  last.  His  noble  voice  is 
hushed  forever.  He  has  answered  the  great  roll-call.  He  has  con- 
quered the  last  enemy.  He  has  joined  his  great  commander  in  the 
white  hosts  of  peace.  The  armies  of  the  Confederacy  have  marched 
to  fame's  eternal  camping-ground,  and  we  who  meet  to-day  are 
only  the  belated  stragglers  of  that  mighty  host  who  have  entered 
into  their  immortality. 

1  The  living  are  the  brave  and  noble, 
But  the  dead  were  the  bravest  of  all. ' 

' '  As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  and  comforting  addresses  of  wel- 
come it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  remember  an  occasion  now 
nearly  forty  years  past,  when  some  of  us  yearned  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  Nashville.  Many  of  her  citizens  would  at  that  time  have 
been  glad  to  see  us,  but  not  half  as  much  so  as  we  would  have  been 
to  see  them.  Between  us  and  these  hospitable  homes  there  stretched 
a  wall  of  fire,  and  instead  of  your  cordial  greetings  we  heard  the 
thunder  of  guns. 

"  This  time,  however,  we  have  kept  our  engagements  better,  and 
our  good  will  has  made  us  more  than  conquerors.  We  have  en- 
tered into  this  city  of  great  men  and  great  memories.  We  have 
beheld  your  educational  institutions,  sending  light  and  hope  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  our  beloved  land.  We  have  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  graves  of  your  mighty  dead ;  we  have  been  refreshed  by 
your  hospitality. 

TENNESSEE    GAVE    II5,OOO. 

' '  The  Confederate  soldier  does  not  forget  that  from  the  bosom  of 
this  old  Commonwealth  came  115,000  men  to  follow  the  banners  of 
Lee  and  Johnston,  and  that  more  than  31,000  were  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  the  Union.  Tennesseeans  believe  with  their  hearts'  blood. 
They  did  not  count  the  cost  when  the  great  question  of  State  or 
nation  had  to  be  settled  with  drawn  swords.  They  spent  the  last 
drop  of  blood,  the  last  mine  of  treasure  for  the  defense  of  Tennes- 
see, their  mother  and  their  sovereign. 

"We,  the  witnesses  of  that  great  sacrifice,  can  never  cease  to 
honor  Tennessee  for  the  blood  of  her  sons,  for  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  her  daughters,  for  the  indomitable  spirit  which  rebuilt  the 
ruined  homes,  which  sowed  the  blasted  fields,  which  has  wrenched 
prosperity  from  field  and  mountain  and  has  made  this  wonderful 
land  once  more  a  thing  of  beauty  and  pride  to  every  Southern  heart. 
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You  have  done  well,  men  and  women  of  Tennessee.     With  peace- 
ful hands  you  have  won  back  more  than  your  fathers  lost. 

"I  wonder  sometimes  whether,  when  the  great  balances  of  the 
universe  are  poised  and  the  great  judgments  of  the  Ancient  of  Days 
are  rendered,  whether  even  when  the  last  human  history  is  written 
of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  the  slow  verdict  of  remote  pos- 
terity is  taken,  the  cause  we  loved  will  seem  as  lost  as  it  once  seemed 
to  us.  It  may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  God  and  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  these  fearful  sacrifices  were  necessary  for  the 
highest  good  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world.  Truly  in  human  ex- 
perience, without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  redemption. 
Rather  let  us  believe  that  the  world  is  richer  and  better,  purer  and 
greater  for  the  tragic  story  of  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  shed 
blood  has  brought  blessing,  honor,  glory  and  power,  incorruptible 
treasures  of  which  a  brave  and  noble  people  can  never  be  despoiled. 

PROSPERITY    IS    ASSURED. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  joy  to  every  one  of  us,  as  we  make  our  annual 
pilgrimage  to  meet  together,  when  we  saw  how  prosperous  our 
country  has  grown.  At  last  I  think  we  all  feel  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  land  is  assured.  When  the  savings  of  all  previous  genera- 
tions were  consumed  in  the  common  disaster,  it  seemed  for  a  while 
as  if  the  South  has  to  face  the  bitterness  of  poverty  for  generations 
to  come.  Statesmanship,  literature,  art,  culture,  flowers  of  leisure 
and  opportunity  were  to  remain  forever  withered  on  the  soil  once  so 
congenial;  nothing  was  to  be  left  but  the  hard  struggle  with  adver- 
sity till  the  bitter  end. 

'' 1  think  we  are  fully  convinced  now  that  the  South  is  fully  on 
its  feet  again.  In  material  prosperity  we  have  now  not  only 
reached,  but  have  surpassed  the  achievements  of  our  fathers;  yet, 
when  I  look  about  me  for  the  men  who  are  to  enter  into  the 
garden  which  you,  my  brave  comrades,  have  made  blossom  under 
such  hard  conditions,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  to  the  incomparable 
loss  which  the  South  sustained.  The  tongues  \vhich  would  have 
commanded  the  applause  of  senates  were  never  heard  after  the  cry 
of  battle  was  over;  the  genius  that  might  have  directed  the  counsel 
of  nations  breathed  its  last  upon  some  forgotten  skirmish  line.  The 
very  flower  and  pride  of  our  people  perished  in  our  battle  front  and 
the  blood  of  our  race  lost  much  of  its  most  magnificent  strain  when 
they  went  to  their  graves. 
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"  I  hold  no  view  of  Southern  degeneracy,  but  I  deplore  the  irre- 
parable loss  to  my  country  and  the  coming  generations  when  those 
splendid  men,  the  bravest  and  best  the  world  has  ever  held,  went 
down  in  death.  Some  one  has  said  that  every  generation  must 
have  its  war.  If  so,  in  God's  name  let  it  not  be  a  real  war.  The 
burning  houses,  the  wasted  fields,  the  ravaged  cities — I  could  see 
them  all  go  until  the  wilderness  was  back  again,  and  contain  my 
grief;  but  I  can  never  bear  to  think  of  the  strength  and  beauty,  the 
manly  courage,  the  stubborn  nerve,  the  pure  chivalry,  the  peerless 
devotion,  the  unstinted  faith  and  loyalty  which  went  into  the  bat- 
tle's deadly  front  and  never  returned.  It  is  the  loss  of  men  like 
these  that  made  the  South  poor  indeed — a  loss  that  can  never  be 
restored,  not  in  forty  years!  No,  not  in  forty  centuries! 

REVELATION    TO    THE   WORLD. 

"  But,  my  comrades,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  the  South 
had  such  men  to  lose.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  world.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  ourselves.  What  a  magnificent  race  of  men;  what  a 
splendid  type  of  humanity!  What  courage,  what  grandeur  of 
spirit!  What  patriotism !  What  self-sacrifice!  It  was  sublime.  It 
is  wonderful  beyond  compare.  Not  all  were  conquered.  Some  of 
these  men  came  back.  I  see  them  before  me  now.  God  has  boun- 
tifully prolonged  their  days  that  they  may  illustrate  to  the  next 
generation  the  civic  virtues,  that  they  may  tell  the  wondrous  story 
of  those  days,  that  they  may  stir  up  in  the  hearts  of  youth  the  em- 
ulation of  virtue,  the  passion  for  noble  achievements,  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice. 

"As  the  close  of  our  days  draw  near  and  the  work  of  upbuilding 
our  country  passes  on  into  younger  and  stronger  hands,  let  us  make 
it  our  mission,  comrades,  to  tell  the  story.  Do  not  let  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  forget  the  cause  for  which  we  suffered. 
Tell  it  not  in  anger.  Tell  it  not  in  grief.  Tell  it  not  in  revenge. 
Tell  it  proudly  as  fits  a  soldier.  There  is  no  shame  in  all  the  his- 
tory. Dwell  on  the  gallant  deeds,  the  pure  motives,  the  unselfish 
sacrifice.  Tell  of  the  hardships  endured,  the  battles  fought,  the 
men  who  bravely  lived,  the  men  who  nobly  died.  Your  dead  com- 
rades shall  live  again  in  your  words. 

THEIR    LAST    COMMISSION. 

"The  infinite  pity  and  glory  of  it  all  will  awake  the  hearts  of 
those  who  listen  and  they  will  never  forget.  Tell  them  of  Albert 
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Sidney  Johnston,  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  of  Stuart,  with  his  waving 
plume;  of  Forest,  with  his  scorn  of  death.  Tell  them  of  Wade 
Hampton  and  Gordon,  the  Chevalier  Bayards  of  the  South.  Tell 
them  of  Zollicoffer,  of  Pat.  Cleburne  and  Frank  Cheatham,  of  Pel- 
ham,  of  Ashby.  Tell  them  of  the  great  soldier  with  the  spotless 
sword  and  the  spotless  soul  who  sleeps  at  Lexington,  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Tell  them  of  the  great  president,  who  bore  upon  his 
sad  heart  the  sorrows  of  all  his  people,  and  upon  whom  fell  all  the 
blows  which  passed  them  over. 

"  This,  my  comrades,  is  your  last  commission.  Do  this  for  the 
dead,  that  they  may  be  loved  and  honored  still.  Do  this  for  the 
living,  that  they  may  also  become  worthy  of  love  and  honor. 
Do  this  for  your  couutry,  that  when  the  time  is  ripe  she  may  again 
be  rich  in  heroes  and  in  noble  deeds. 

"  '  Shall  not  the  self-same  soil  bring  forth  the  self-same  men  ? ' 

"  When  the  great  account  is  taken  which  page,  think  you,  my 
countrymen,  will  the  South  most  willingly  spare  ?  Will  it  be  the 
old  page,  torn  and  ragged,  stained  with  blood  and  tears,  which  tells 
the  story  of  secession  and  defeat,  or  will  it  be  the  new  page  of  the 
latest  census  with  its  magnificent  figures  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ? 

Whatever  she  chooses,  give  us  old  soldiers  the  old  page  to  read 
and  read  again.  This  blood  and  those  tears  mean  more  to  us  than 
to  all  the  world.  The  cause  in  which  they  were  shed  will  never  be 
lost  to  us  and  the  love  we  gave  it  will  not  die  till  the  last  gray  jacket 
is  folded  and  the  last  gray  head  is  buried  beneath  the  sod. 

"  My  comrades,  neither  do  I  believe  our  descendants  will  ever 
hesitate  to  make  the  same  choice.  The  people  of  the  South  would 
not  exchange  the  story  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  At  their  mother's  knee  the  coming  generations  shall  learn 
from  that  tragic  history  what  deeds  make  men  great  and  nations 
glorious.  A  people  who  do  not  cherish  their  past  will  never  have  a 
future  worth  recording.  The  time  is  even  now  that  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  proud  of  the  unsurpassed  heroism,  self- 
sacrifices  and  faithfulness  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.' " 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  April  10,  1904.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG, 


And  the  Charge  of  Pickett's  Division. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  COLONEL  RAWLEY  MARTIN  AND  CAPTAIN 
JOHN  HOLMES  SMITH. 


With  Prefatory  Note  by  U.  S.  Senator  John  W.  Daniel. 


[Very  much  has  been  published  regarding  the  momentous  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  but  the  following  additions  can  but  be  welcome  to 
our  readers.  Reference  may  be  made  to  ante  p.  33  and  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  particularly  the 
early  volumes,  II-X  inclusive. — EDITOR.] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  30,  1904. 

Editor  of  the  Times- Dispatch: 

SIR, — Enclosed  are  accounts  of  the  charge  at  Gettysburg  by 
two  officers  of  Pickett's  Division  of  high  reputation  for  courage  and 
reliability — the  one  being  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rawley  W.  Martin, 
then  of  the  53d  Virginia  Infantry,  Armistead's  Brigade,  and  the 
other  Captain  John  Holmes  Smith,  of  the  Lynchburg  Home  Guard, 
who,  after  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kirk  wood  Otey,  and  Major  Risque 
Hutter,  were  wounded  in  that  battle,  commanded  the  nth  Virginia 
Infantry. 

In  1897  Commander  Sylvester  Chamberlain,  of  an  Association  of 
United  States  Naval  Veterans,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  wrote  to  Col- 
onel Martin  (now  Dr.  Martin,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.),  asking  him  to 
recount  the  charge,  saying: 

"The  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  outrivals  the  stoned  heroism  of 
the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  They  knew  no  such  battle  as  that  of 
Gettysburg,  and,  I  believe,  the  old  First  Confederate  Army  Corps 
could  have  whipped  the  best  two  corps  in  Napoleon's  army,  taken 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame." 

Dr.  Martin  wrote  this  paper  under  the  call  from  a  Northern  camp 
commander. 
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Captain  John  Holmes  Smith  was  with  his  regiment  on  the  right 
wing  of  Pickett's  charge,  under  Kemper,  and  struck  the  Federal 
line  to  the  right  of  where  General  Armistead  made  the  break.  The 
soldiers  of  Kemper  there  took  the  Federal  entrenchments,  and  re- 
mained about  twenty  minutes  in  possession  of  them.  Twice  cour- 
iers were  sent  back  for  reinforcements.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the 
details  of  this  magnificent  exploit  of  war  come  to  light;  and  the 
more  brilliant  does  it  appear.  Slowly,  and  surely,  also  do  the  evi- 
dences gather  that  point  toward  the  responsible  agents  of  the  failure 
that  ensued. 

Respectfully, 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 

COLONEL  RAWLEY  MARTIN*  S  ACCOUNT. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  August  n,  1897. 

Commander  SYLVESTER  CHAMBERLAIN,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

My  dear  Sir, — In  the  effort  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
describe  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  I  may  unavoidably  repeat 
what  has  often  been  told  before,  as  the  position  of  troops,  the  can- 
nonade, the  advance,  and  the  final  disaster  are  familiar  to  all  who 
have  the  interest  or  the  curiosity  to  read.  My  story  will  be  short, 
for  I  shall  only  attempt  to  describe  what  fell  under  my  own  observ- 
ation. 

You  ask  for  a  description  of  the  "feelings  of  the  brave  Virginians 
who  passed  through  that  hell  of  fire  in  their  heroic  charge  on  Cem- 
etery Ridge."  The  esprit  du  corps  could  not  have  been  better; 
the  men  were  in  good  physical  condition,  selfreliant  and  determined. 
They  felt  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  they  knew  well  the  metal 
of  the  foe  in  their  front;  they  were  serious  and  resolute,  but  not 
disheartened.  None  of  the  usual  jokes,  common  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  were  indulged  in,  for  every  man  felt  his  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  realized  that  he  had  the  most  stupendous  work  of  his 
life  before  him;  officers  and  men  knew  at  what  cost  and  at  what 
risk  the  advance  was  to  be  made,  but  they  had  deliberately  made 
up  their  minds  to  attempt  it.  I  believe  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  division  was  that  they  would  succeed  in  driving  the  Federal  line 
from  what  was  their  objective  point;  they  knew  that  many,  very 
many,  would  go  down  under  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  which 
would  greet  them  when  their  gray  ranks  were  spread  out  to  view, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  disaster  would  come  after  they 
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once  placed  their  tattered    banners  upon   the  crest  of  Seminary 
Ridge. 

THEIR    NERVE. 

I  believe  if  those  men  had  been  told:  "  This  day  your  lives  will 
pay  the  penalty  of  your  attack  upon  the  Federal  lines,"  they  would 
have  made  the  charge  just  as  it  was  made.  There  was  no  strag- 
gling, no  feigned  sickness,  no  pretence  of  being  overcome  by  the 
intense  heat;  every  man  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  that  fight; 
that  he  was  his  own  commander,  and  they  would  have  made  the 
charge  without  an  officer  of  any  description;  they  only  needed  to 
be  told  what  they  were  expected  to  do.  This  is  as  near  the  feeling 
of  the  men  of  Pickett's  Division  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  as  I 
can  give,  and  with  this  feeling  they  went  to  their  work.  Many  of 
them  were  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  followed  the  little  cross  of  stars 
from  Big  Bethel  to  Gettysburg;  they  knew  their  own  power,  and 
they  knew  the  temper  of  their  adversary;  they  had  often  met  be- 
fore, and  they  knew  the  meeting  before  them  would  be  desperate 
and  deadly. 

THE   ALIGNMENT. 

Pickett's  three  little  Virginia  brigades  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
Kemper  on  the  right  (ist,  3d,  yth,  nth  and  24),  Garnett  on  the 
left  (8th,  1 8th,  iQth,  28th  and  56th),  and  Armistead  in  the  rear  and 
center  (Qth,  i4th,  38th,  53d  and  57th)  Virginia  Regiments,  covering 
the  space  between  Kemper's  left  and  Garnett's  right  flanks.  This 
position  was  assigned  Armistead,  I  suppose,  that  he  might  at  the 
critical  moment  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  leading  brigades, 
and  if  possible,  put  the  capstone  upon  their  work.  We  will  see 
presently  how  he  succeeded.  The  Confederate  artillery  was  on  the 
crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  nearty  in  front  of  Pickett;  only  a  part  of 
the  division  had  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  woods;  the  rest  endured 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  July  sun  until  the  opening  of  the  cannon- 
ade, when  the  dangers  from  the  Federal  batteries  were  added  to 
their  discomfort.  About  i  o'clock  two  signal  guns  were  fired  by 
the  Washington  Artillery,  and  instantly  a  terrific  cannonade  was 
commenced,  which  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  suddenly 
everything  was  silent.  Every  man  knew  what  that  silence  por- 
tended. The  grim  blue  battle  line  on  Seminary  Ridge  began  at 
once  to  prepare  for  the  advance  of  its  antagonists;  both  sides  felt 
that  the  tug  of  war  was  about  to  come,  and  that  Greek  must  meet 
Greek  as  they  had  never  met  before. 
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A  SOLEMN    MOMENT. 

From  this  point,  I  shall  confine  my  description  to  events  con- 
nected with  Armistead' s  brigade,  with  which  I  served.  Soon  after 
the  cannonade  ceased,  a  courier  dashed  up  to  General  Armistead, 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  53d  Virginia  Regiment, 
his  batallion  of  direction  (which  I  commanded  in  the  charge  and  at 
the  head  of  which  Armistead  marched),  and  gave  him  the  order 
from  General  Pickett  to  prepare  for  the  advance.  At  once  the  com- 
mand '  'Attention,  battalion !  "  rang  out  clear  and  distinct.  Instantly 
every  man  was  on  his  feet  and  in  his  place;  the  alignment  was  made 
with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  as  if  preparing  for  dress  par- 
ade. Then  Armistead  went  up  to  the  color  sergeant  of  the  53d 
Virginia  Regiment  and  said:  "  Sergeant,  are  you  going  to  put  those 
colors  on  the  enemy's  works  to-day?"  The  gallant  fellow  replied: 
"  I  will  try,  sir,  and  if  mortal  man  can  do  it,  it  shall  be  done."  It 
was  done,  but  not  until  this  brave  man,  and  many  others  like  him, 
had  fallen  with  their  faces  to  the  foe;  bur  never  once  did  that  ban- 
ner trail  in  the  dust,  for  some  brave  fellow  invariably  caught  it  as  it 
was  going  down,  and  again  bore  it  aloft,  until  Armistead  saw  its 
tattered  folds  unfurled  on  the  very  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge. 

THE    ADVANCE. 

After  this  exchange  of  confidence  between  the  general  and  the 
color-bearer,  Armistead  commanded:  "  Right  shoulder,  shift  arms. 
Forward,  march."  They  stepped  out  at  quick  time,  in  perfect 
order  and  alignment — tramp,  tramp,  up  to  the  Emmittsburg  road; 
then  the  advancing  Confederates  saw  the  long  line  of  blue,  nearly 
a  mile  distant,  ready  and  awaiting  their  coming.  The  scene  was 
grand  and  terrible,  and  well  calculated  to  demoralize  the  stoutest 
heart;  but  not  a  step  faltered,  not  an  elbow  lost  the  touch  of  its 
neighbor,  not  a  face  blanched,  for  these  men  had  determined  to  do 
their  whole  duty,  and  reckoned  not  the  cost.  On  they  go;  at  about 
1,100  yards  the  Federal  batteries  opened  fire;  the  advancing  Con- 
federates encounter  and  sweep  before  them  the  Federal  skirmish 
line.  Still  forward  they  go;  hissing,  screaming  shells  break  in  their 
front,  rear,  on  their  flanks,  all  about  them,  but  the  devoted  band, 
with  the  blue  line  in  their  front  as  their  objective  point,  press  for- 
ward, keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  battle.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  grows  less  and  less,  until  suddenly  the 
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infantry  behind  the  rock  fence  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the 
advancing  ranks.  The  men  fell  like  stalks  of  grain  before  the 
reaper,  but  still  they  closed  the  gaps  and  pressed  forward  through 
that  pitiless  storm.  The  two  advance  brigades  have  thus  far  done 
the  fighting.  Annistead  has  endured  the  terrible  ordeal  without 
firing  a  gun;  his  brave  followers  have  not  changed  their  guns  from 
the  right  shoulder.  Great  gaps  have  been  torn  in  their  ranks;  their 
field  and  company  officers  have  fallen;  color-bearer  after  color- 
bearer  has  been  shot  down,  but  still  they  never  faltered. 

THE    CRITICAL    MOMENT. 

At  the  critical  moment,  in  respone  to  a  request  from  Kemper, 
Armistead,  bracing  himself  to  the  desperate  blow,  rushed  forward 
to  Kemper's  and  Garnett's  line,  delivered  his  fire,  and  with  one  su- 
preme effort  planted  his  colors  on  the  famous  rock  fence.  Armis- 
tead himself,  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  that  his  men 
might  see  it  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  rushed  forward,  scaled  the 
wall,  and  .cried:  "  Boys,  give  them  the  cold  steel!  "  By  this  time, 
the  Federal  hosts  lapped  around  both  flanks  and  made  a  counter 
advance  in  their  front,  and  the  remnant  of  those  three  little  brigades 
melted  away.  Armistead  himself  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded, 
under  the  guns  he  had  captured,  while  the  few  who  followed  him 
over  the  fence  were  either  dead  or  wounded.  The  charge  was 
over,  the  sacrifice  had  been  made,  but,  in  the  words  of  a  Federal 
officer:  "  Banks  of  heroes  they  were;  they  fled  not,  but  amidst  that 
still  continuous  and  terrible  fire  they  slowly,  sullenly  recrossed  the 
plain — all  that  was  left  of  them — but  few  of  the  five  thousand." 

WHERE    WAS    PICKETT. 

When  the  advance  commenced  General  Pickett  rode  up  and 
down  in  rear  of  Kemper  and  Garnett,  and  in  this  position  he  con- 
tinued as  long  as  there  was  opportunity  of  observing  him.  When 
the  assault  became  so  fierce  that  he  had  to  superintend  the  whole 
line,  I  am  sure  he  was  in  his  proper  place.  A  few  years  ago  Pick- 
ett's  staft  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  after 
comparing  recollections,  they  published  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  with  the  division  throughout  the  charge;  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  secure  reinforcements  when  he  saw  his  flanks  were  being 
turned,  and  one  of  General  Garnett's  couriers  testified  that  he  car- 
ried orders  from  him  almost  to  the  rock  fence.  From  my  knowl- 
edge of  General  Pickett  I  am  sure  he  was  where  his  duty  called  him 
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throughout  the  engagement.  He  was  too  fine  a  soldier,  and  had 
fought  too  many  battles  not  to  be  where  he  was  most  needed  on 
that  supreme  occasion  of  his  military  life. 

The  ground  over  which  the  charge  was  made  was  an  open  terrene, 
with  slight  depressions  and  elevations,  but  insufficient  to  be  service- 
able to  the  advancing  column.  At  the  Emmettsburg  road,  where 
the  parallel  fences  impeded  the  onward  march,  large  numbers  were 
shot  down  on  account  of  the  crowding  at  the  openings  where  the 
fences  had  been  thrown  down,  and  on  account  of  the  halt  in  order 
to  climb  the  fences.  After  passing  these  obstacles,  the  advancing 
column  deliberately  rearranged  its  lines  and  moved  forward.  Great 
gaps  were  made  in  their  ranks  as  they  moved  on,  but  they  were 
closed  up  as  deliberately  and  promptly  as  if  on  the  parade  ground; 
the  touch  of  elbows  was  always  to  the  centre,  the  men  keeping  con- 
stantly in  view  the  little  emblem  which  was  their  beacon  light  to 
guide  them  to  glory  and  to  death. 

INSTANCES    OF    COURAGE. 

I  will  mention  a  few  instances  of  individual  coolness  and  bravery 
exhibited  in  the  charge.  In  the  53d  Virginia  Regiment,  I  saw  every 
man  of  Company  F  (Captain  Henry  Edmunds,  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Virginia  bar)  thrown  flat  to  the  earth  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell  from  Round  Top,  but  every  man  who  was  not  killed 
or  desperately  wounded  sprang  to  his  feet,  collected  himself  and 
moved  forward  to  close  the  gap  made  in  the  regimental  front.  A 
soldier  from  the  same  regiment  was  shot  on  the  shin;  he  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  that  terrific  fire,  rolled  up  his  trousers  leg,  examined 
his  wound,  and  went  forward  even  to  the  rock  fence.  He  escaped 
further  injury,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  returned  to  his  friends, 
but  so  bad  was  his  wound  that  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  he  was  fit 
for  duty.  When  Kemper  was  riding  off,  after  asking  Armistead  to 
move  up  to  his  support,  Armistead  called  him,  and,  pointing  to  his 
brigade,  said:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  perfect  line  than  that  on 
dress  parade?"  It  was,  indeed,  a  lance  head  of  steel,  whose  metal 
had  been  tempered  in  the  furnace  of  conflict.  As  they  were  about 
to  enter  upon  their  work,  Armistead,  as  was  invariably  his  custom 
on  going  into  battle,  said:  "Men,  remember  your  wives,  your 
mothers,  your  sisters  and  you  sweethearts."  Such  an  appeal  would 
have  made  those  men  assault  the  ramparts  of  the  infernal  regions. 
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AFTER    THE   CHARGE. 

You  asked  me  to  tell  how  the  field  looked  after  the  charge,  and 
how  the  men  went  back.  This  I  am  unable  to  do,  as  I  was  disabled 
at  Armistead's  side  a  moment  after  he  had  fallen,  and  left  on  the 
Federal  side  of  the  stone  fence.  I  was  picked  up  by  the  Union 
forces  after  their  lines  were  reformed,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press "my  grateful  recollection  of  the  attention  I  received  on  the 
field,  particularly  from  Colonel  Hess,  of  the  y2d  Pennsylvania  (I 
think).  If  he  still  lives,  I  hope  yet  to  have  the  pleasure  of  grasp- 
ing his  hand  and  expressing  to  him  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to 
me.  Only  the  brave  know  how  to  treat  a  fallen  foe. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  reference  to  the  Confederate 
chief,  General  R.  E.  Lee.  Somebody  blundered  at  Gettysburg  but 
not  Lee.  He  was  too  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  to  have 
hurled  a  handful  of  men  against  an  army.  It  has  been  abundantly 
shown  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  others,  who  failed  to 
execute  his  orders. 

This  has  been  written  amid  interruptions,  and  is  an  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  great  charge,  but  I  have  made  the  effort  to 
comply  with  your  request  because  of  your  very  kind  and  friendly 
letter,  and  because  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  once  were  foes 
should  not  now  be  friends.  The  quarrel  was  not  personal,  but  sec- 
tional, and  although  we  tried  to  destroy  each  other  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  cherish  resentment  against 
each  other  now. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  in  Lynchburg  if  your  business 
or  pleasure  should  ever  bring  you  to  Virginia. 

With  great  respect, 

Yours  most  truly, 

RAWLEY  W.  MARTIN 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  HOLMES  SMITH'S  ACCOUNT. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  Feb.  4th  and  5th. 

John  Holmes  Smith,  formerly  Captain  of  Company  G  (the  Home 
Guard),  of  Lynchburg,  Va. ,  and  part  of  the  nth  Virginia  Infantry, 
Kemper's  Brigade,  Pickett's  Division,  ist  Corps  (Longstreet),  C. 
S.  A.,  commanded  that  company,  and  then  the  regiment  for  a  time 
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in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  says  as  follows,  concerning  that 
battle: 

The  nth  Virginia  Infantry  arrived  near  Gettysburg,  marching 
from  Chambersburg  on  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  1863.  We  halted 
in  sight  of  shells  bursting  in  the  front. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  July  we  formed  in  rear  of 
the  Confederate  artillery  near  Spurgeon's  woods,  where  we  lay  for 
many  hours.  I  noticed  on  the  early  morning  as  we  were  taking 
positions  the  long  shadows  cast  by  the  figures  of  the  men,  their 
legs  appearing  to  lengthen  immediately  as  the  shadows  fell. 

The  nth  Virginia  was  the  right  regiment  of  Kemper's  Brigade 
and  of  Pickett's  Division.  No  notable  event  occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  was  there  any  firing  of  note  near  us  that  specially  attracted 
my  attention. 

SIGNAL    GUNS. 

About  i  o'clock  there  was  the  fire  of  signal  guns,  and  there  were 
outbursts  of  artillery  on  both  sides.  Our  artillery  on  the  immediate 
front  of  the  regiment  was  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  our  infantry 
line  was  from  one  to  250  yards  in  rear  of  it. 

We  suffered  considerable  loss  before  we  moved.  I  had  twenty - 
nine  men  in  my  company  for  duty  that  morning.  Edward  Valen- 
tine and  two  Jennings  brothers  (William  Jennings)  of  my  company 
were  killed;  De  Witt  Guy,  sergeant,  was  wounded,  and  some  of 
the  men — a  man  now  and  a  man  then — were  also  struck  and  sent 
to  the  rear  before  we  moved  forward — I  think  about  ten  killed  and 
wounded  in  that  position.  Company  E,  on  my  right,  lost  more 
seriously  than  Company  G,  and  was  larger  in  number. 

LONGSTREET'S  PRESENCE. 

Just  before  the  artillery  fire  ceased  General  Longstreet  rode  in  a 
walk  between  the  artillery  and  the  infantry,  in  front  of  the  regiment 
toward  the  left  and  disappeared  down  the  line.  He  was  as  quiet  as 
an  old  farmer  riding  over  his  plantation  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
looked  neither  to  the  right  or  left. 

It  had  been  known  for  hours  that  we  were  to  assail  the  enemy's 
lines  in  front.  We  fully  expected  to  take  them. 

Presently  the  artillery  ceased  firing.  Attention  !  was  the  com- 
mand. Our  skirmishers  were  thrown  to  the  front,  and  "forward, 
quick  time,  march,"  was  the  word  given.  We  were  ordered  not 
to  fire  until  so  commanded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kirkwood  Otey 
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was  thus  in  command  of  the  regiment  when  we  passed  over  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  through  our  guns  there  planted,  and  had  advanced 
some  distance  down  the  slope  in  our  front.  I  was  surprised  before 
that  our  skirmishers  had  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  those  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  latter  only  gave  ground  when  our  line  of  battle  had 
closed  up  well  inside  of  a  hundred  yards  of  our  own  skirmishers. 
The  enemy's  skirmishers  then  retreated  in  perfect  order,  firing  as 
they  fell  back. 

The  enemy's  artillery,  front  and  flank,  fired  upon  us,  and  many 
of  the  regiment  were  struck. 

UP    THE    HILL. 

Having  descended  the  slope  and  commenced  to  ascend  the  oppo- 
site slope  that  rises  toward  the  enemy's  works,  the  Federal  skir- 
mishers kept  up  their  fire  until  we  were  some  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  works.  They  thus  being  between  two  fires — for  infantry 
fire  broke  out  from  the  works — threw  down  their  arms,  rushed  into 
our  lines,  and  then  sought  refuge  in  the  depression,  waterway  or 
gully  between  the  slopes. 

There  was  no  distinct  change  of  front;  but  "  close  and  dress  to 
the  left  "  was  the  command,  and  this  gave  us  an  oblique  movement 
to  the  left  as  we  pressed  ranks  in  that  direction. 

Our  colors  were  knocked  down  several  times  as  we  descended  the 
slope  on  our  side.  Twice  I  saw  the  color-bearer  stagger  and  the 
next  man  seize  the  staff  and  go  ahead;  the  third  time  the  colors 
struck  the  ground  as  we  were  still  on  the  down  slope.  The  artillery 
had  opened  upon  us  with  canister.  H.  V.  Harris,  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  rushed  to  them  and  seized  them,  and,  I  think,  car- 
ied  them  to  the  enemy's  works. 

AT    THE   WORKS.     . 

When  the  enemy's  infantry  opened  fire  on  us — and  we  were  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  distant  from  them  as  yet — we  rushed  towards 
the  works,  running,  I  may  say,  almost  at  top  speed,  and  as  we 
neared  the  works  I  could  see  a  good  line  of  battle,  thick  and  sub- 
stantial, firing  upon  us.  When  inside  of  a  hundred  yards  of  them 
I  could  see,  first,  a  few,  and  then  more  and  more,  and  presently,  to 
my  surprise  and  disgust,  the  whole  line  break  away  in  flight. 
When  we  got  to  the  works,  which  were  a  hasty  trench  and  embank- 
ment, and  not  a  stone  wall  at  the  point  we  struck,  our  regiment 
was  a  mass  or  ball,  all  mixed  together,  without  company  organiza- 
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tion.  Some  of  the  24th  and  3d  seemed  to  be  coming  with  us,  and 
it  may  be  others.  Not  a  man  could  I  see  in  the  enemy's  works, 
but  on  account  of  the  small  timber  and  the  lay  of  the  ground,  I 
could  not  see  very  far  along  the  line,  either  right  or  left,  of  the  po- 
sition we  occupied. 

There  were,  as  I  thought  at  the  time  I  viewed  the  situation,  about 
three  hundred  men  in  the  party  with  me,  or  maybe  less.  Adjutant 
H.  V.  Harris,  of  the  regimental  staff,  was  there  dismounted.  Cap- 
tain Fry,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  General  Kemper,  was  also 
there  on  foot,  with  a  courier,  who  was  a  long-legged,  big-footed 
fellow,  whom  we  called  "Big  Foot  Walker,"  also  afoot.  Captain 
R.  W.  Douthat,  of  Company  F,  I  also  noticed,  and  there  were 
some  other  regimental  officers  whom  I  cannot  now  recall. 

BIG    FOOT   WALKER. 

We  thought  our  work  was  done,  and  that  the  day  was  over,  for 
the  last  enemy  in  sight  we  had  seen  disappear  over  the  hill  in  front; 
and  I  expected  to  see  General  Lee's  army  marching  up  to  take 
possession  of  the  field.  As  I  looked  over  the  work  of  our  advance 
with  this  expectation,  I  could  see  nothing  but  dead  and  wounded 
men  and  horses  in  the  field  beyond  us,  and  my  heart  never  in  my 
life  sank  as  it  did  then.  It  was  a  grievous  disappointment. 

Instantly  men  turned  to  each  other  with  anxious  inquiries  what 
to  do,  and  a  number  of  officers  grouped  together  in  consultation, 
Captain  Fry,  Captain  Douthat,  Adjutant  Harris,  and  myself,  who 
are  above  noted,  amongst  them.  No  field  officer  appeared  at  this 
point  that  I  could  discover.  We  promptly  decided  to  send  a  cou- 
rier for  reinforcements.  No  mounted  man  was  there.  "  Big  Foot 
Walker"  was  dispatched  on  that  errand.  Fearing  some  mishap  to 
him,  for  shots  from  the  artillery  on  our  right,  from  the  enemy's  left, 
were  still  sweeping  the  field,  we  in  a  few  moments  sent  another  cou- 
rier for  reinforcements. 

We  were  so  anxious  to  maintain  the  position  we  had  gained,  that 
we  watched  the  two  men  we  had  sent  to  our  rear  across  the  field, 
and  saw  them  both,  the  one  after  the  other,  disappear  over  the 
ridge  from  which  we  had  marched  forward. 

WAIT    FOR    TWENTY    MINUTES. 

Unmolested  from  the  front  or  on  either  side,  and  with  nothing  to 
indicate  that  we  would  be  assailed,  we  thus  remained  for  fully  twenty 
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minutes  after  Walker  had  been  sent  for  reinforcements — waited  long 
after  he  had  disappeared  on  his  mission  over  the  ridge  in  our  rear. 

Seeing  no  sign  of  coming  help,  anticipating  that  we  would  soon 
be  attacked,  and  being  in  no  condition  of  numbers  or  power  to  re- 
sist any  serious  assault,  we  soon  concluded — that  is,  the  officers 
above  referred  to — to  send  the  men  back  to  our  lines,  and  we  so 
ordered. 

Lest  they  might  attract  the  fire  of  the  guns  that  still  kept  up  a 
cannonade  from  the  enemy's  left,  we  told  the  men  to  scatter  as  they 
retired,  and  they  did  fall  back  singly  and  in  small  groups,  the  offi- 
cers before  named  retiring  also.  Only  Captain  Ro.  W.  Douthat 
and  myself  remained  at  the  works,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  we 
were  with,  retired.  I  remained  to  dress  a  wound  on  my  right  leg, 
which  was  bleeding  freely,  and  Douthat,  I  suppose,  just  to  be  with 
me.  I  dropped  to  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  the  timber  after 
the  men  left,  pulled  out  a  towel  from  my  haversack,  cut  it  into 
strips, 'and  bandaged  my  thigh,  through  which  a  bullet  had  passed. 

This  wound  had  been  received  as  we  approached  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  on  the  descending  slope,  one  of  them  having  shot  me. 
I  thought  at  the  time  I  was  knocked  out,  but  did  not  fall,  and  I 
said  to  James  R.  Kent,  sergeant:  "  Take  charge  of  the  company,  I 
am  shot."  But  soon  finding  I  could  move  my  leg  and  that  I  could 
go  on,  no  bones  being  broken,  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  charge. 

GETTING    AWAY. 

While  I  was  still  bandaging  my  leg  at  the  works,  my  companion, 
Captain  Robert  W.  Douthat,  who  had  picked  up  a  musket,  com- 
menced firing  and  fired  several  shots.  Thinking  he  had  spied  an 
enemy  in  the  distance,  I  continued  bandaging  my  leg,  and  com- 
pleted the  operation. 

When  raising  myself  on  my  elbow  I  saw  the  head  of  a  column 
of  Federal  troops  about  seventy-five  yards  toward  our  right  front, 
advancing  obliquely  toward  us.  I  was  horrified,  jumped  up  and 
exclaimed  to  Douthat:  "What  are  you  doing?"  as  he  faced  in  their 
direction.  He  dropped  his  gun  and  answered:  "It's  time  to  get 
away  from  here,"  and  I  started  on  the  run  behind  him,  as  we  both 
rapidly  retired  from  the  advancing  foes.  We  made  good  time  get- 
ting away,  and  got  some  distance  before  they  opened  fire  on  us — 
perhaps  100  or  150  yards.  We  ran  out  of  range,  shot  after  shot 
falling  around  us,  until  we  got  over  the  Emmettsburg  road  toward 
our  lines.  After  we  had  got  over  the  fences  along  the  road  the  fire 
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didn't  disturb  us.  No  organized  body  of  troops  did  I  meet  in  going 
back.  I  wondered  how  few  I  saw  in  this  retreat  from  the  hill  top. 
I  reached  ere  long  the  tent  of  a  friend,  Captain  Charles  M.  Black- 
ford,  judge  advocate  of  our  Second  Corps,  at  Longstreet's  head- 
quarters, and  this  was  the  last  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  time.  I 
didn't  hear  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otey  being  wounded  until  after 
the  battle  was  over,  though  I  have  since  understood  it  was  shortly 
after  the  advance  commenced.  I,  the  Captain  of  Company  G,  was 
the  only  commissioned  officer  with  the  company  that  day.  I  may 
properly  mention  an  incident  or  two. 

WOUNDED. 

Now  the  battery  of  the  descending  slope  was  advanced.  Sergeant 
James  R.  Kent,  of  my  company,  suddenly  plunged  forward  in  a 
ditch,  and  I  asked  of  him:  "  How  are  you  hurt,  Kent?"  for  I  knew 
he  was  hit.  He  answered:  "  Shot  through  the  leg."  About  the 
time  we  sent  ' '  Big  Foot  Walker  ' '  back  for  reinforcements,  ' '  Black- 
eyed  Williams,"  as  we  called  him,  a  private  of  my  company,  cried 
to  me:  "Look  here,  Captain,"  at  the  same  time  pulling  up  his  shirt 
at  the  back  and  showing  a  cut  where  a  bullet  had  a  full  mark  about 
its  depth  in  the  flesh.  Quite  a  number  of  the  men  on  the  hill  top  had 
been  struck  one  way  or  another,  and  there  were  many  nursing  and 
tying  up  their  wounds.  Kent's  leg  had  been  fractured — the  small 
bone — and  he  was  captured. 

Before  an  advance  I  went  several  times  to  the  crest  where  our 
artillery  was  planted,  and  could  see  the  enemy  in  our  front  throwing 
up  dirt  on  the  line  which  we  afterwards  took.  Just  before  the  can- 
nonade commenced  Major  James  Downing  rode  along  the  line  of 
guns  in  our  immediate  front,  carrying  a  flag. 

PERSONAL. 

I  came  away  from  Longstreet's  headquarters  after  spending  the 
night  (after  the  battle  in  Captain  Blackford's  tent)  in  a  wagon  with 
a  long  train  of  wagons  that  carried  one  to  Williamsport,  leaving 
about  noon  and  traveling  through  the  next  night.  Next  morning 
we  reached  Williamsport.  The  town  was  attacked  at  several  points, 
but  not  where  I  was. 

Captain  William  Early — or  Lieutenant  Early,  as  he  was  then — I 
met  at  Williamsport  as  I  got  out  of  the  wagons,  and  asked  me  to 
dinner.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  walk,  for  I  was  sore  and  stiff,  and  he 
went  off  to  get  me  a  horse.  But  he  didn't  return,  and  I  did  not  see 
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him  again,  for  just  then  his  guns  opened  and  a  lively  skirmish  en- 
sued, but  soon  quieted  down.  After  remaining  a  few  hours  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  a  big  ferry  boat  was  brought  up,  and,  hav- 
ing collected  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  nth  Virginia  infantry  who  were 
wounded,  I  took  charge  of  them  and  carried  them  on  the  boat 
across  the  river  that  evening.  Then  we  marched  next  morning  for 
Winchester,  reaching  there  in  two  days.  I  did  not  see  my  regi- 
ment in  the  campaign  after  the  fight.  In  a  few  months  my  leg 
healed  and  I  rejoined  my  regiment  at  Hanover  Junction  in  the  fall. 
The  above  is  correct. 

JNO.  HOLMES  SMITH, 
Late  Captain  Company  G,  Home  Guards, 

of  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CONFEDERATE  STATES'  FLAGS. 


List  of  544  of  Those  of  Virginia  Troops,  and  When 
Captured. 


[It  was  announced  in  head  lines  in  the  issue  of  the  Times -Dispatch 
of  Feb.  28,  1904,  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  in  Congress  for  the 
return  of  the  captured  Confederate  flags  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  which  they  belonged  respectively.  The  editor  is  informed 
by  Honorable  John  Lamb  that  no  bill,  as  yet,  has  been  presented, 
but  that  he  will  confer  with  his  colleagues,  and  offer  one  for  their 
due  restoration.  There  should  now  be  no  cavil  at  its  passage  as 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  proper  custody  of  these  precious  me- 
morials, about  which  cluster  so  much  that  is  alike  tender  and  in- 
spiring. 

It  would  seem  that  a  common  patriotism  should  constrain  imme- 
diate and  unanimous  action  by  Congress  in  a  matter  so  palpably 
appealing. — ED.] 

(From  Our  Regular  Correspondent.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  27,   1904. 

There  are  544  Confederate  flags  in  the  War  Department.  The 
flags  were  sent  to  the  department  as  they  were  captured  by  the  gen- 
erals commanding  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  Secretary  of  War 
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thinks  some  of  the  flags  may  have  reached  the  department  through 
some  other  channel.  Of  the  whole  number  of  flags  thus  sent  to 
the  department,  236  were  United  States  flags,  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates and  recaptured  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  544  were  Con- 
federate flags  taken  by  the  United  States  troops,  making  a  total  of 
780,  in  the  custody  of  the  department.  When  received,  they  were 
deposited  in  a  vacant  attic  in  a  building  on  Seventeenth  street,  used 
by  clerks  of  the  adjutant-general's  office,  and  remained  there  until 
1867.  In  that  year  the  Secretary  of  War  had  them  taken  to  the 
War  Department,  where  a  few  were  placed-on  the  walls,  and  the  re- 
mainder laid  on  shelves  or  stuffed  in  pigeon-holes.  A  portion  of 
the  flags  were  removed  to  the  Winter  building  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Ordnance  Museum  in  1784,  and  others  were  sent  to 
the  same  place  in  1875.  The  larger  part  of  the  flags  still  remained 
in  the  War  Department.  In  1882  all  the  flags,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  were  boxed  up  and  stored  in  the  sub-basement 
of  the  department,  where  they  were  kept  until  1889,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  decaying,  and  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
had  them  removed  from  the  boxes  and  placed  in  an  upper  story, 
where  they  could  be  more  readily  reached.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  department  to  return  recaptured  Union  flags  to  the  or- 
ganizations which  lost  them,  but  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to 
return  any  Confederate  flags  to  their  original  owners. 

During  the  first  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army,  R.  C.  Drum,  recommended  to  the  President 
that  the  captured  flags  be  returned  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 
to  which  the  organizations  which  had  lost  them  belonged.  Mr. 
Cleveland  approved  this  suggestion,  and  then  revoked  the  order 
which  had  been  issued  on  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  he  found 
he  did  not  have  the  power  to  give  back  the  flags  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so  by  act  of  Congress. 

VIRGINIA    FLAGS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forty-nine  flags  carried  by  Virginia 
regiments  and  captured  in  battle,  which  are  now  in  the  War  De- 
partment: 

First  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  by  the  82d  New  York  at  Get- 
tysburg. 

Third  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Gettysburg. 
Fourth  Virginia  Infantry,  taken  at  the  Wilderness,  May  12,  1864. 
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Second  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  Brigade,  Early 's  Corps,  thir- 
teen battles  inscribed  on  it;  captured  at  Winchester,  September  19, 
1864,  by  the  37th  Massachusetts  Infantry. 

Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  captured  near  Front  Royal,  August  16, 

1864,  by  Sergeant  H.  J.  Murray,  Company  B,  4th  New  York  Cav- 
alry, and  Private  Frank  Leslie,  Company  B,  same  regiment. 

Seventh  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  by  the  82d  New  York  at 
Gettysburg. 

Battle  flag  of  the  8th  Virginia  Volunteers,  time  and  place  of  cap- 
ture not  given. 

Tenth  Virginia  Volunteers,  captured  at  Chancellorsville,  May  3, 
1863,  by  the  68th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Confederate  flag,  stars  and  bars,  i2th  Virginia,  captured  in  cav- 
alry engagement  near  Beverley  Ford,  June,  1863,  by  General  Jud- 
son  Kilpatrick,  U.  S.  A. 

Ninth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  July  3,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  by 
Private  John  E.  Clopp,  Company  F,  7  ist  Pennsylvania. 

Ninth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  creek,  April  6,  1865, 
by  Corporal  J.  F.  Benjamin,  Company  M  (Harris),  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry, ist  Brigade,  3d  Division,  Major- General  Custer  commanding. 

Sixth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  July  30,  1864,  by  Corporal 
Franklin  Hogan,  Company  A,  45th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Twelfth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  in  the  battle  of  Sailor's  creek, 
April  6,  1865,  by  First  Lieutenant  James  H.  Gibbon,  Company  C, 
2d  New  York  (Harris  Light)  Volunteer  Cavalry,  ist  Brigade,  3d 
Division. 

Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry,  captured  at  Aldie,  Va.,  June  17,  1863,  by 
ist  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

Eighteenth  Virginia  Volunteers,  time  and  place  of  capture  not 
given. 

Twenty-fifth  Virginia  Volunteers,  time  and  place  of  capture  not 
given. 

Fourteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  captured  at  Five  Forks,  April  i, 

1865,  by  Sergeant  H.  A.  Delavie,  Company  I,  nth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  3d  Division,  5th  Army  Corps. 

Fourteenth  Virginia,  State  flag,  captured  at  Nineveh,  Va.,  No- 
vember 12,  1864,  by  Private  J.  F.  Adams,  "First  Virginia  Cav- 
alry;" on  one  side  are  the  words,  "God  Armeth  the  Patriot,"  and 
on  the  other,  "  Virginia  State  Arms." 

Thirty-second    Battalion,  Virginia   Cavalry,  captured   by  Private 
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Edward  Handford,  Company  H,  2d  United  States  Cavalry,  near 
Woodstock.  October  9,  1864. 

Eighteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  by  Second  Lieutenant  C. 
E.  Hunt,  59th  New  York  Volunteers,  place  and  time  of  capture  not 
given. 

Eighteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  creek,  April  6, 
1865,  by  Sergeant  Ives  S.  Calking,  Company  M,  2d  New  York 
^Harris  Light)  Cavalry,  Custer's  Division. 

Twenty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  creek,  by 
Coran  D.  Evans,  Company  A,  3d  Indiana  Cavalry. 

Twenty-fifth  Battalion  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's 
creek,  by  Private  Frank  Miller,  Company  M,  2d  New  York  Cav- 
alry. 

Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  creek,  by 
Private  W.  F.  Holmes,  Company  A,  3d  Indiana  Veteran  Cavalry. 

Thirtieth  Virginia,  captured  by  Private  George  J.  Shapp,  Com- 
E,  igist  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who,  while  on  the  skirmish  line, 
saw  the  enemy  rally  a  line  of  battle  on  the  colors,  and  sprang  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  dismounted  cavalryman,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  colors.  A  Confederate  officer  called  to  his 
men  to  shoot  the  two  Yankees,  and  the  cavalryman  was  shot  dead. 
Shapp  then  shot  the  officer  and  seized  the  colors.  The  bearer, 
when  the  skirmish  line  charged  on  the  line  of  battle,  fled.  The 
place  and  time  of  this  occurrence  is  not  given. 

Thirty-sixth  Virginia  Volunteers,  captured  September  19,  1864, 
near  Winchester,  by  Patrick  Enroe,  private  Company  D,  6th  New 
York  Cavalry,  Second  Brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division. 

Thirty- eighth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  Creek,  by 
Captain  John  B.  Hughey,  Company  L,  2d  Ohio  Volunteers,  Third 
Cavalry  Division. 

Fortieth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  at  Sailor's  Creek,  by  First 
Sergeant  W.  P.  Morris,  Company  C,  First  New  York  Lincoln  Cav- 
alry Volunteers. 

Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  captured  at  Gettysburg,  by 
Company  G,  8th  Ohio  Volunteers,  Sergeant  Daniel  Miller. 

Fortieth  Virginia  Infantry,  "Southern  Cross,"  captured  by  the 
ist  Michigan  Cavalry,  at  Falling  Waters,  Md.,  May  12,  1864. 

Forty-second  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  May  12,  1864,  by  Cor- 
poral Charles  L.  Russell,  Company  H,  93d  New  York  Volunteers; 
place  not  given. 
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Forty-first  Virginia  Infantry,  Weisiger's  Brigade,  Mahone's  Di- 
vision; time  and  place  of  capture  not  given. 

Battle  flag  of  the  56th  Virginia  Infantry. 

Fifty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  May  12,  1864,  by  Private 
C.  W.  Wilson,  Company  E,  Fourth  Excelsior  Regiment,  Birney's 
Division,  Second  Army  Corps. 

Sixty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  by  Private  B.  H.  Til- 
lison,  i Qth  Massachusetts. 

Forty-fourth  Virginia  Volunteers,  captured  at  the  Wilderness, 
May  12,  1864,  by  Sergeant  Albert  March,  Company  B,  64th  New 
York  Volunteers. 

Fifty -fifth  Virginia  Regiment,  captured  May  6,  1864,  by  Sergeant 
W.  P.  Townsend,  Company  G,  2oth  Indiana. 

Forty-seventh  Virginia  Volunteers,  captured  by  5Oth  Pennsyl- 
vania Veteran  Volunteers,  place  and  time  not  given. 

Fiftieth  Virginia  Regiment,  captured  at  the  Wilderness  by  Pri- 
vate John  Opel,  Company  G,  yth  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Virginia  State  flag,  captured  June  3,  1864,  in  the  Wilderness,  by 
Corporal  Terence  Bigley,  Company  D,  yth  New  York  Artillery. 

Stars  and  Bars  of  Flatrock  Rifles,  Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  time 
and  place  of  capture  not  given. 

Virginia  State  flag,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Va.,  June 
3,  1861,  by  the  i4th  Ohio  Volunteers,  inscribed:  "  Presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Bath,  Va. ;  God  protect  the  right." 

Virginia  State  colors,  place  and  time  of  capture  not  given,  nor  is 
the  name  of  the  organization  from  which  the  flag  was  taken. 

Virginia  cavalry  standard,  taken  in  charge  at  the  Wilderness,  by 
Private  Samuel  Coskey,  Company  I,  ist  Cavalry. 

Virginia  State  colors,  captured  at  Sailors'  Creek,  by  Corporal 
Ernine  C.  Payne,  2d  New  York  (Harris)  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Battle  flag,  Virginia  State  colors,  captured  at  Farm's  Cross  Roads, 
April  5,  1865,  by  Henry  C.  Wasfel,  Company  A,  ist  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. 

Confederate  flag,  Virginia,  inscribed:  "Our  cause  is  just,  our 
rights  we  will  maintain."  Time  and  place  of  capture  not  given,  nor 
is  the  name  of  the  organization  from  which  the  flag  was  taken. 

Virginia  State  flag,  captured  September  19,  1864,  near  Winches- 
ter, by  Private  George  Reynolds,  Company  M,  gth  New  York  Cav- 
alry. Name  of  command  which  lost  the  flag  is  not  given. 

Virginia  State  flag,  presented  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Wheeler,  ist  Ar- 
tillery, November,  1875.  No  other  facts  given. 
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Forty-eighth  Virginia  Infantry,  captured  in  the  Wilderness,  May 
5,  1864,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  M.  Edwards,  24th  Michigan 
Volunteers. 


[From  the  Times- Dispatch,  Dec.  11, 1904,  Jan.  g-29, 1905.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SPOTSYLVANIA  COURTHOUSE, 

MAY  12,  1864. 

"The  Bloody  Angle."     What  the  4Qth  Virginia  and  Gen. 
Pegram's  Brigade  Did. 


EPISODE  OF  ••  GENERAL  LEE  TO  THE  REAR." 


Graphic  Accounts  by  Colonel  J.  Catlett  Gibson  and  Dr.  William  W. 

Smith. 

[See  also,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXI,  pp. 
228,  et  seqJ\ 

Account  by  Colonel  J.  Catlett  Gibson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  May,  we  marched  to  assist  in  the 
repulse  of  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  breastworks  of  our  left  wing, 
reaching  the  point  of  attack  just  before  sunset;  as  we  fronted  to  go 
into  position,  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that 
of  a  North  Carolina  surgeon,  who  had  been  killed  while  dressing 
a  wound  of  one  of  his  men.  This  was  the  first  Confederate  surgeon 
known  by  me  to  have  been  killed  in  line  of  battle,  although  I  saw 
Dr.  Alfred  Slaughter,  surgeon  of  the  i3th  Virginia  Regiment, 
wounded  in  an  attack  we  made  on  Sedgwick's  corps, between  Marye's 
Heights  and  Falmouth.  We  were  marched  from  our  left  late  in  the 
night  of  the  nth  and  I2th,  and  slept  on  our  arms  that  night  the 
sleep  of  the  just  made  peaceful,  in  a  woods  in  a  location  then  un- 
known to  us,  but  subsequent  information  showed  it  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  headquarters  that  were  Lee's  that  morn,  and  near 
to  the  angle  that  was  "bloody"  ere  night.  A  little  after  dawn  of 
the  1 2th,  I  was  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep  by  Frank  George,  one  of 
General  Gordon's  orderlies,  and  was  told  by  him  that  the  Yankees 
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had  broken  through  our  works  and  captured  Johnson's  division; 
and  when  I  started  to  say  something,  he  told  me  not  to  talk  loud, 
the  enemy  were  very  close  to  us. 

I  immediately  aroused  up  two  or  three  men  near  me  and  told 
them  to  arouse  the  regiment,  and  tell  the  men  to  fall  in  as  quickly 
and  quietly  as  possible,  without  any  rattling  of  canteens,  as  we  were 
near  the  enemy.  I  told  Frank  George  that  I  didn't  see  how  there 
could  have  been  any  hard  fighting  near  us  that  night,  as  I  had  heard 
no  firing.  He  said  he  had  heard  it,  and  that  General  Lee  had  heard 
it,  and  that  the  Yankees  had  certainly  broken  through  the  centre 
of  our  line  near  General  Lee's  headquarters,  and  had  captured  the 
whole  of  General  Edward  Johnson's  division,  and  that  Lee  had 
sent  him  to  me  to  tell  me  to  march  my  brigade  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  captured  works.  I  told  him  he  had  better  give  his  orders  to 
Colonel  Hoffman,  of  the  3ist  Virginia,  as  he  was  the  ranking  colo- 
nel of  the  brigade.  He  said  he  had  no  time  for  such  politeness,  but 
gave  me  my  orders  as  he  received  them.  I  asked  him  to  take  his 
orders  down  the  line.  He  said  he  could  not  do  it,  as  he  had  to 
hurry  up  another  brigade,  and  that  a  staff  officer  was  coming  up 
the  line  to  get  the  brigade  under  arms.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
send  me  a  guide  he  could  ''git  "  as  soon  as  he  chose.  He  replied 
that  the  staff  officer  would  be  my  guide.  The  men  fell  in  line  about 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  mounted,  and  the  staff  officer  came  up  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  guided  us  towards  the  right,  and  then  towards 
the  left,  and  after  we  had  marched  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
and  had  come  in  sight  of  the  line  of  unoccupied  earthworks  to  our 
left,  he  pointed  out  a  little  farmhouse  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  apparently,  in 
rear  of  these  works  extended,  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Lee. 
He  led  us  some  hundred  yards  or  more  almost  parallel  to  these  un- 
occupied works,  and  then  stopped,  rather  closer  than  the  regula- 
tions required,  as  I  thought,  to  a  fine  looking  body  of  Confederates, 
dressed  in  nice,  clean  uniforms,  that  contrasted  very  strongly  with 
the  clothing  of  those  of  my  brigade. 

GENERAL    LEE    IN    FRONT    OF    PEGRAM'S    BRIGADE. 

In  the  rear  of  these  well-dressed  troops  I  saw  four  mounted 
men  among  them;  recognized  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Major- 
General  John  B.  Gordon.  General  Lee  rode  towards  my  brigade, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  fronted  the  men  I  turned  towards  him,  saluting 
for  my  orders.  He  paid  no  attention  to  me,  but  wheeled  his  horse 
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to  the  right,  passed  through  the  vacancy  between  the  brigades,  took 
off  his  hat  and  rode  "Traveler"  grandly  to  the  front.  He  had 
scarcely  got  a  dozen  paces  in  front  of  our  brigades  when  Gen- 
eral Gordon  and  an  officer  on  his  left,  whom  I  took  to  be  his 
adjutant,  trotted  quickly  after  General  Lee,  and  Gordon,  as  soon  as 
he  reached  him,  seized  "  Traveler  "  by  the  right  cheek  of  his  bit, 
stopped  him,  and  said  to  General  Lee:  "  You  must  not  expose  your- 
self; your  life  is  too  valuable  to  the  army  and  to  the  Confederacy 
for  you  to  risk  it  so  wantonly;  we  are  Georgians,  we  are  Virginians, 
we  need  no  such  encouragement."  At  this  some  of  our  soldiers 
called  out,  "No,  No,"  Gordon  continuing,  said:  "There  is  not  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  that  would  not  glady  lay  down  his 
life  to  save  you  from  harm;"  but  the  men  did  not  respond  to  this 
last  proposition.  While  Gordon  was  speaking  his  adjutant  rode 
around  the  heads  of  the  horses  of  the  two  generals  and  facing  his 
horse  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  General  Lee's  began  to  tug  at 
"Traveler's"  bit  or  bridle  rein.  Looking  through  an  aperture  in 
our  breastworks  I  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy  coming  from  our  left, 
slowly,  and  cautiously  approaching  us. 

"  STEADY,    FRONT  !" 

I  called  out  to  General  Lee  to  come  back,  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching, and  that  we  could  not  fight  while  he  was  in  our  front. 
A  number  of  our  men,  especially  those  of  Company  A,  called  out: 
"Come  back,  General  Lee;  we  can't  fight  while  you  are  in  our 
front;"  and  some  members  of  Company  A  turned  their  right 
shoulders  to  General  Lee  and  their  backs  to  me,  but  I  immediately 
brought  these  men  into  line  by  a  "steady,  front  !" 

Neither  Lee  nor  "Traveler"  seemed  inclined  to  take  a  single 
step  backward.  And  Gordon  continued  his  patriotic  address  and 
his  adjutant  continued  tugging  at  "  Traveler's  "  bridle  bit  in  a  com- 
ical manner,  but  the  noble  presence  of  General  Lee  and  the  eloquent 
words  and  graceful  bearing  of  General  Gordon  relieved  this  dra- 
matic scene,  which  might  soon  have  become  a  dreadful  tragedy 
from  every  appearance  of  being  a  comedy. 

"COME    BACK    GENERAL    LEE." 

On  looking  out  again  for  the  enemy  I  noticed  that  they  had 
drawn  very  close  to  our  earthworks.  I  called  out  to  General  Lee 
"  To  come  back,  and  come  quick;  that  the  enemy  were  close  upon 
us,  and  that  my  men  could  not  fire  on  the  enemy  without  shooting 
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him."  A  number  of  my  men  called  out:  "  Come  back,  General 
Lee;  we  wont  fight  as  long  as  you  are  before  us;  come  back."  The 
decided  call  of  the  men  seemed  to  produce  a  greater  impression  on 
General  Lee  than  the  eloquence  of  Gordon,  and  my  curt  sugges- 
tions. As  Traveler  could  not  be  easily  turned  around  with  a 
mounted  officer  on  either  side  of  him,  facing  in  opposite  directions, 
the  adjutant  let  go  Traveler's  bridle,  Gordon  turned  him  around  to 
the  right,  and  proudly  started  to  lead  him  back,  and  as  he  was  doing 
so,  I  called  out:  "Three  cheers  for  General  Lee  and  'Old'  Vir- 
ginia," but  forgot  to  add  Gordon's  name  to  the  list,  which  were 
given  with  a  will.  Before  the  two  generals  reached  the  intervening 
space  between  the  brigades,  Gordon  let  go  his  hold  of  Lee's  bridle 
and  dropped  behind  a  short  space,  Lee  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
line  of  the  brigades,  turned  his  horse  to  the  right,  close  up  to  mine, 
and  Gordon  and  his  adjutant  rode  up  to  the  line  of  the  Georgia 
Brigade. 

When  General  Gordon,  amid  repeated  shouts  of  "Lee,  Lee  to 
the  rear! "  had  approached  within  eight  or  ten  paces  of  our  line,  he 
found  the  interval  between  our  two  brigades  blocked  up.  A  mounted 
officer  had  stationed  himself  on  the  left  of  Gordon's  brigade,  Gen- 
eral George  Evans  commanding.  I  had  remained  on  the  extreme 
right  flank  of  Early' s  brigade,  where  I  had  placed  myself  when  Lee 
rode  to  the  front,  and  the  intervening  space  had  been  crowded  by 
men  of  Evans'  brigade.  Gordon  let  go  his  hold  of  Traveler's 
bridle,  and  reined  up  his  horse  to  fall  in  behind  Lee,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  member  of  the  Warren  Rifles  ran  forward,  seized  Lee's  horse 
by  the  bridle  reins,  and  amid  redoubled  shouts  of  "  Lee,  Lee,  Lee 
to  the  rear!  Lee  to  the  rear! "  led  him  up  to  the  crowd  and  guided 
him  through  the  crowders,  and  I  backed  my  horse  to  the  left  to  give 
a  freer  passage  to  the  riders,  and  they  passed  through  in  single  file, 
and  the  field  of  coming  carnage  resounded  with  wild  shouts  of 
"Lee,  Lee,  Lee!" 

[This  man  is  identified  by  "  R.  D.  Funkhouser"  in  communica- 
tion of  the  Times- Dispatch  of  Jan.  29,  1905,  as  Sergeant  Wm.  A. 
Compton,  of  Company  D,  49th  Virginia  Regiment,  "  who  is  still 
living  and  an  active  business  man  in  Front  Royal,  Va.,  to-day."] 

When  the  Warren  Riflemen  ran  forward,  thinks  I,  that  is  Sergeant 
Compton,  of  Captain  Updyke's  company;  he  has  disobeyed  my 
order  of  "steady,  front!"  but  he  is  a  brave  soldier  and  a  good  file 
officer,  and  I  would  not  like  to  wound  his  pride.  He  has  rendered 
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Lee  all  the  homage  in  his  power,  and  when  I  made  way  for  Lee  and 
his  escort  to  the  rear  I  was  glad  that  a  soldier  of  my  regiment  had 
guided  Lee  back  to  us  and  to  safety  and  to  sight  of  his  headquar- 
ters, where  he  was  much  more  needed  and  in  much  less  danger  than 
in  front  of  our  fighting  line,  which  was  some  sixty  yards  distant 
from  the  firing  line  of  the  enemy  when  we  started  on  the  charge. 

As  Lee  drew  up  to  me  I  shoved  my  horse  slightly  in  advance  and 
turned  his  head  a  little  in  advance  of  "Traveler,"  to  intercept 
if  possible  any  further  repetition  of  such  recklessness;  and  I  looked 
inquiringly  at  General  Lee  for  some  order  or  for  some  word,  but 
got  none.  Just  then  I  saw  the  heads  of  the  enemy  bobbing  up  in 
irregular  order  on  the  far  side  of  our  parapets,  and  saw  the  sun 
rising  beautifully  above  the  trees  and  lighting  up  the  scene  of  ap- 
proaching conflict  with  rich,  mellow  rays.  I  said  to  General  Lee: 
"  Shall  we  give  them  the  bayonet,  General  ?" 

He  answered:   "Yes." 

Just  then  the  enemy  fired  a  scattering,  ineffective  volley  into  our 
ranks.  I  called  out:  "No  time  for  fixing  bayonets.  Charge  !" 
The  men  gave  the  Confederate  yell  and  rushed  on  the  enemy,  who 
fled  precipitately.  The  brigade,  instead  of  stopping  in  our  earth- 
works, mounted  them  and  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy.  About  mid- 
way of  the  woods  in  front  of  our  central  line  of  works  we  met  an- 
other body  of  the  enemy,  who  showed  fight.  We  hurled  them  back 
after  a  sharp  little  bout.  In  these  woods  I  found  Colonel  John  S. 
Hoffman,  of  the  3ist  Virginia,  in  a  thicket  of  bushes,  fingering  the 
leaves  at  his  feet,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  hit.  He  said  the 
bushes  had  knocked  his  spectacles  off  and  he  could  not  see.  I  told 
a  man  standing  near  him  to  find  the  Colonel's  spectacles  for  him, 
and  if  he  could  not  do  so  to  lead  the  Colonel  back  to  the  rear,  as  he 
could  not  see  a  yard  without  his  specks. 

I  heard  some  one  call  out:  "  They  have  killed  Major  Pilcher," 
and  saw  that  some  of  my  own  men  had  fallen.  Then  I  lost  my 
head  and  became  as  reckless  as  any  of  my  men.  Rushing  them 
through  the  woods  and  coming  out  myself  on  their  extreme  right 
flank  close  to  a  ditch  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  whitish  gray 
earth  thrown  out  in  front,  marched  across  a  small  branch  near  the 
foot  of  the  woods,  and  up  to  a  bog  or  morass,  which  proved  to  be 
impassable  to  man.  While  we  were  being  here  delayed,  the  52d 
Virginia,  under  Captain  Watkins,  and  the  i3th  Virginia,  under  Col- 
onel Terrill,  rushed  by  us  at  half-speed,  leaving  the  3ist,  58th  and 
49th  Virginia  regiments  with  me.  These  last  avoided  the  obstacle 
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almost  before  the  orders  could  be  given  by  a  give-way  to  the  left,  a 
left  half-flank,  a  rapid  wheel  of  the  left  to  the  right,  and  a  slow- 
down on  the  right,  and  rushed  after  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  detached 
squads  like  a  mob.  We  did  not  come  up  with  any  of  them  until 
after  we  passed  a  narrow  little  ditch.  On  the  far  side  of  this  ditch 
we  found  a  Federal  captain  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
behind  him  about  a  score  of  his  men,  with  guns  in  both  hands.  As 
none  of  them  attempted  to  use  their  arms,  I  demanded. their  sur- 
render; but  as  they  would  not  throw  their  arms  down  the  men  bay- 
oneted a  few  of  them,  and  I  told  the  men  to  knock  them  down  and 
take  their  arms  away;  but  the  cracking  of  skulls  of  unresisting'men 
grated  on  my  nerves,  and  I  ordered  the  men  to  knock  their  hands 
away  from  their  guns.  I  tried  to  make  the  captain  understand  what 
I  meant  by  surrender,  but  he  held  his  naked  sword  in  both  hands 
and  answered  in  a  language  which  I  had  never  before  heard  spoken, 
sung  or  acted.  It  was  neither  English, -French,  German,  Spanish 
nor  Italian.  My  men  coming  up  were  about  to  knock  him  in  the 
head,  but  I  told  them  to  knock  his  hands  away  from  his  sword.  I 
sent  the  captain  and  his  few  surviving  men  to  the  rear  under  a  guard 
of  two  of  my  men.  This  little  episode  over,  I  looked  to  the  front 
and  saw  some  of  the  enemy  on  the  edge  of  a  pine  thicket  of  very 
irregular  shape,  on  ground  which  rose  from  the  ditch  and  at  a  dis- 
tance which  varied  from  100  to  150  yards  from  it.  We  charged 
them,  and  they  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of  a  thicket.  My  men 
were  about  to  follow  them  when  I  recovered  my  senses  and  ordered 
a  halt. 

"  CEASE    FIRING." 

My  men  continued  to  fire  rapidly  for  several  minutes,  but  as  the 
enemy  did  not  respond,  and  all  I  could  see  by  looking  in  the  thicket 
was  a  deep  hollow,  I  ordered  "Cease  firing."  Seeing  a  body  of 
Confederates  close  to  my  right  flank,  I  rode  up  to  the  nearest  files 
and  asked  what  men  they  were,  and  who  was  in  command.  A  ser- 
geant answered  that  they  were  Gordon's  men,  Evans'  Brigade,  that 
only  two  regiments  and  a  few  files  of  a  third  were  on  that  ground; 
that  Evans  was  not  there,  and  he  did  not  know  who  commanded 
them.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  the  men  of  his  little  squad; 
that  the  only  command  I  had  to  give  was  to  keep  in  general  align- 
ment with  my  right  flank,  and  not  to  waste  his  ammunition  on  the 
pine  thicket;  that  if  any  of  the  enemy  were  in  there  they  were  in  a 
deep  hollow.  I  rode  quickly  back  to  my  own  regiment  which  had 
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again  commenced  firing  on  pine  trees,  as   I   thought,  and  I  again 
stopped  them. 

Just  then  some  half  a  dozen  men  on  both  sides  of  the  colors  of 
the  49th  Virginia  cried  out  that  they  had  been  shot  from  behind, 
that  Colonel  Terrell's  men  had  shot  them.  I  told  them  it  was  so, 
and  ordered  the  color-bearer  to  lower  his  flag,  rode  around  an  acute 
angle  of  the  pines  and  thought  I  saw  through  the  smoke  of  battle 
the  heads  of  two  or  three  men  of  the  52d  bobbing  over  their  para- 
pet, and  enquired  if  any  of  the  3ist  had  been  shot;  was  told  that 
none  had  been.  I  then  went  back  and  told  the  4Qth  that  Terrell's 
men  (i3th  Virginia)  had  not  shot  them,  and  could  not  have  done 
so  without  first  shooting  through  the  3ist  Regiment  and  the  angle 
of  the  pines;  that  the  enemy  in  the  rear  had  seen  our  flags,  although 
we  could  not  see  them,  and  fired  on  it.  I  ordered  the  men  back  to 
the  little  ditch  and  to  gather  the  cartridge  boxes  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  as  they  went;  and  rode  over  the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  ditch 
and  saw  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  seemed  to  be  firing  in  our  direc- 
tion, then  rode  back  to  Gordon's  men,  and  seeing  General  Evans 
there  with  a  staff  officer,  explained  to  him  that  I  had  given  an  order 
to  some  of  his  men  in  his  absence,  for  which  I  hoped  he  would  ex- 
cuse me,  and  that  I  came  to  suggest  that  his  men  fall  back  as  far  as 
mine  had  done.  He  answered,  all  right,  that  only  two  of  his  regi- 
ments could  squeeze  through  and  that  he  had  been  in  action  with 
the  other  regiments  on  another  part  of  the  field.  I  rode  back  and 
thought  it  was  time  to  look  up  Colonel  Terrell;  started  to  ride  from 
the  left  flank  of  the  3ist  up  the  ditch,  as  it  ran  eastward  over  the 
hill;  had  gone  only  a  few  paces  when  the  head  of  a  man  lying  in 
the  ditch  bobbed  up  and  said  that  Colonel  Terrell  had  sent  him 
there  to  warn  me  against  coming  over  that  hill,  that  the  enemy 
swept  it  with  a  deadly  fire;  that  he  had  a  strong  position  which  he 
could  hold  without  my  assistance,  and  that  he  was  using  two  recap- 
tured guns  against  the  enemy.  When  I  came  back  to  my  men  I 
examined  the  ditch;  it  was  about  knee  deep,  with  some  six  or  eight 
inches  of  grayish  white  dirt  thrown  up  on  the  outside,  and  was  pre- 
sumably a  continuation  of  the  ditch  which  I  saw  on  my  right  as  I 
came  out  of  the  woods,  and  connecting  this  with  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  I  saw  in  my  rear  were  within  the  line  of  a  similar  stretch  of 
white  earth,  running  eastward  and  westward,  I  concluded  from  the 
confused  and  confusing  situation  in  which  I  found  our  men,  that  we 
had  projected  a  quadrilateral  from  our  main  line  of  works,  silly 
planned  and  badly  executed.  The  ditch  in  which  my  men  tried  to 
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stand  was  scarcely  two  feet  wide,  and  the  rear  ranks  sat  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  behind.  I  could  well  see  how  Johnson's 
Division  could  have  been  rushed,  but  could  not  see  how  they  could 
have  been  surprised,  nor  why  they  did  not  finish  the  quadrilateral 
extension  even  if  they  had  to  work  in  the  night  time,  nor  could  I 
understand  that  any  of  them  were  placed  in  the  main  works  of  our 
centre,  nor  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  in  the  possession  of  the  last 
line  when  we  charged  them. 

AMMUNITION    RUNNING    LOW— SOME    UNIVERSITY  YOUTHS    TAKE 

A    HAND. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  our  ammunition  was  running  low  and 
I  sent  a  man  to  the  rear  for  more.  While  he  was  gone  Everett 
Early,  son  of  William  Early,  of  Albemarle,  who  had  come  out  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Wood's  company,  but  who  had  been  ex- 
changed or  detailed,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  to  go  to 
school  at  the  University,  came  up  to  me  with  two  University  stu- 
dents and  said  they  must  have  a  pop  at  the  enemy.  I  demurred 
and  said  I  did  not  want  any  University  student  killed  in  my  regi- 
ment, but  he  insisted,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  formerly  been 
an  officer  in  the  regiment.  As  they  were  in  more  danger  standing 
with  me  a  little  behind  the  ditch  than  in  it,  I  waived  my  objections. 
Early  picked  up  a  dead  man's  gun,  borrowed  several  cartridges  and 
together  with  the  men  immediately  about  him  fired  several  rounds 
at  the  enemy,  then  came  running  out,  exclaiming  gleefully:  "  I  have 
been  shot  in  the  arm,  and  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for 
it.  I  have  got  all  I  wanted,  come  on  boys,"  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight.  Immediately  afterwards  a  member  of  Captain  Horsley's 
company  was  found  dead  in  the  ditch  without  any  apparent  wound; 
his  cartridges  were  taken  from  him  and  he  was  carried  a  few  paces 
to  the  rear  and  gently  laid  to  rest.  About  that  time  the  man  I  sent 
out  for  ammunition  returned  and  said  he  could  not  find  or  hear  of 
any.  I  found  our  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  ordered  an- 
other man  to  go  out  and  find  John  S.  Gibson,  ordnance  officer  of 
the  49th  Virginia,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  find  an  ordnance  officer 
and  bring  us  some  ammunition  very  soon,  as  we  were  out. 

AN    INFORMAL   TRUCE   AND    TRADING   WITH    THE    ENEMY. 

I  then  ordered  cease  firing,  and  then  two  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
in  our  front,  who  seemed  to  be  on  picket,  stuck  their  bayonets 
through  newspapers  and  waived  them  right  and  left.  Some  of  my 
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men  called  out  that  they  wanted  to  trade  newspapers.  I  told  them 
no;  it  meant  a  flag-  of  truce.  I  sent  an  inquiry  up  and  down  the 
line  for  a  newspaper  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  None  could  be 
found.  I  heard  a  laugh  in  the  line,  and  asking  what  was  the  fun, 
was  told  that  a  man  said  he  had  a  ragged  shirt  tail,  which  I  could 
have.  I  asked  the  man  if  he  was  willing  to  donate  a  piece  of  his 
shirt  tail  to  the  cause  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  said  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  so.  I  told  him  shirts  were  very  scarce,  and  he  had 
better  take  my  handkerchief,  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at 
it;  saw  it  was  very  much  soiled,  and  said  he  thought  his  shirt  tail 
would  make  a  much  whiter  flag  of  truce.  At  this  there  was  a  gen- 
eral laugh  at  my  expense.  A  piece  of  the  shirt  tail  was  torn  off, 
bayonet  stuck  through  it,  and  it  was  waved  aloft  on  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun.  The  enemy  saluted  with  their  newspapers  and  truce  was  es- 
tablished, which  was  religiously  kept  in  my  front  the  whole  of  that 
day.  The  second  man  I  sent  out  for  ammunition  soon  returned; 
said  he  had  seen  Sergeant  Gibson,  and  he  had  seen  the  captain  oi 
ordnance  and  they  had  sent  for  ammunition. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  GENERAL  EWELL. 

After  waiting  what  I  thought  a  long  time,  I  sent  out  another  man 
on  the  same  errand,  who  returned,  and  said  ammunition  had  been 
sent  for  and  would  soon  arrive.  I  waited  for  it  so  very  long  that  I 
grew  anxious,  and  determined  to  hunt  it  up  myself;  rode  to  the 
rear  and  found  that  bullets  were  whistling  over  the  quadrilateral, 
right  and  left.  I  inquired  for  General  Early' s  headquarters,  and 
was  told  that  he  seemed  to  be  riding  all  over  the  field  that  day. 
[Editor's  note:  General  Early  commanded  Hill's  corps  that  day, 
and  held  both  the  right  and  left  of  Lee's  line.]  I  then  inquired  for 
General  Ewell's  headquarters.  Its  general  direction  was  pointed 
out  to  me;  found  it  after  considerable  trouble,  and  saw  that  the 
enemy  had  found  it  before  I  had.  Ewell  was  standing  before  a  por- 
table field  table  with  writing  material  on  it,  and  his  staff  a  short 
distance  in  his  front,  and  shells  were  falling  fast  and  furious  all 
around.  General  Ewell  was  wearing  an  artificial  leg  in  the  place  of 
the  natural  one  he  lost  near  Sudley's  Mills,  and  he  had  lately  mar- 
ried a  widow  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  introduce  as  "  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Brown."  He  had  become  very  nervous,  and  every  time  a 
shell  exploded  near  him  he  would  hop  his  good  leg  up  and  curse 
with  *he  vehemence  of  an  old  trooper  and  the  unction  of  a  new 
church  member.  I  told  him  of  our  great  need  of  ammunition.  He 
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said  he  had  heard  from  me  two  or  three  times  that  day  and  had  sent 
me  ammunition,  and  it  would  get  there  before  I  could. 

I  briefly  explained  the  situation  to  the  general;  told  him  that  the 
enemy  were  in  our  front  and  rear;  that  their  rear  fire  swept  the 
ditch  between  me  and  Colonel  Terrell  and  this  ditch  was  too  shallow 
to  afford  protection  to  any  one  not  lying  flat  on  the  bottom  of  it; 
that  Evans'  had  withdrawn  his  two  regiments  from  our  right,  and 
that  my  right  flank  was  entirely  exposed 

RUNNING    INTO    THE    ENEMY. 

He  told  General  Long  to  go  with  me;  view  the  situation  and  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  protect  our  brigade.  I  guided  General 
Long  through  the  woods  to  about  the  spot  where  I  first  rode  out  of 
it.  I  pointed  out  the  situation  of  our  brigade.  He  said  my  right 
was  thoroughly  protected  by  our  batteries,  but  I  could  not  see  any 
of  our  guns  nor  any  of  Gordon's  men.  I  told  him  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  guide  him  to  our  brigade.  The  trip  would  be  too  dan- 
gerous; that  I  supposed  Ewell  knew  what  enemy  were  in  our  rear, 
and  would  drive  them  back.  I  then  galloped  to  my  right.  I  sup- 
pose I  rode  in  my  excitement  too  far  to  the  front,  as  I  came  squarely 
upon  a  body  of  the  enemy.  I  waived  my  hat  to  them  and  gave  a 
<(  whoop."  They  responded  with  cheers.  I  then  turned  my  horse 
to  the  left  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  rear. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  a  body  of  men  fired  on  me  and  shot  my 
horse,  but  he  managed  to  bear  me  to  my  brigade  before  he  fell  and 
died.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Sergeant  Gibson,  with  a 
squad  of  men,  came  up  bearing  a  number  of  large  wooden  cartridge 
boxes  of  fixed  ammunition.  My  share  of  this  much  needed  ammu- 
nition was  quickly  distributed,  and  Colonel  Terrell's  share  left.  I 
started  to  walk  to  Terrell's  command,  but  a  voice  from  the  ditch 
stopped  me  with  about  the  same  warning  that  I  had  received  from 
Terrell,  and  the  additional  information  that  he  was  driving  the  en- 
emy back  with  his  two  guns;  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and  when 
he  needed  my  assistance  he  would  call  for  it. 

The  balance  of  the  ammunition  was  then  distributed  among  my 
men.  Some  of  my  men  caught  a  stray  horse  of  unknown  owner- 
ship, and  saddled  and  bridled  him  for  me.  This  horse  I  tied  to  the 
wheel  of  a  gun-carriage  immediately  on  my  left  flank,  and  the  horse 
was  killed  before  the  day  was  over  by  the  fire  on  our  rear.  A  six- 
pounder  cannon  was  standing  naked  on  the  line  of  the  ditch,  with- 
out limber  or  caison,  and  no  ammunition  could  be  found  for  serving 
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it.  Twice  during  the  evening  a  member  from  my  regiment  was 
sent  to  the  rear  for  information,  and  reported  each  time  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  on  our  rear.  I  went  out  to  see  for  myself; 
could  not  see  that  they  were  moving  towards  us,  but  found  that 
they  had  gotten  much  closer  than  at  first;  saw  that  something  was 
stopping  them,  and  making  gaps  in  their  ranks;  the  second  time 
that  I  looked  towards  them  their  ranks  seemed  to  waiver,  and  to 
fade  away. 

"THE  SULPHUROUS  CANOPY." 

By  this  time  "the  war-clouds  rolling  down"  had  so  enveloped 
the  earth  in  "sulphurous  canopy,"  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
objects  any  considerable  distance.  As  we  then  had  plenty  of  am- 
munition, and  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  fight,  I  grew  very  brave, 
and  told  my  men  what  we  would  do  with  the  enemy  if  their  heads 
became  visible  over  the  Blue  Ridge  in  our  rear.  When  it  began  to 
grow  dark,  which  was  before  sundown,  a  guide  led  our  brigade  out 
of  the  quadrilateral,  and  rode  out  behind  him,  and  he  marched  us 
to  the  left  of  our  centre,  and  we  went  to  sleep  that  night  on  an 
empty  stomach,  with  the  proud  satisfaction  that  we  had  done  a 
good  day's  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.   GIBSON, 

Colonel  49th  Virginia. 

Account  of  Dr.  William  W.  Smith. 

The  story  as  related  by  Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  of  Ashland, 
Va.,  then  a  private  of  the  49th  Virginia  Infantry,  now  president 
of  the  Randolph-Macon  College  system : 

On  the  eighth  and  ninth  our  regiment,  the  49th  Virginia,  was  not 
in  action,  but  was  moved  from  point  to  point,  and  on  the  tenth  we 
were  in  the  third  line,  and  though  not  called  on  to  support  the  front, 
were  under  heavy  shelling.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  we 
were  marched  vigorously  to  a  new  position  on  the  rear  of  the  left 
side  of  the  salient,  which  was  to  be  rechristened  the  next  day  as  the 
"bloody  angle."  We  stopped,  worn  and  weary,  in  a  plowed  field, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  this  particular  part  of  the  regiment  was  fast 
asleep  in  a  furrow,  let  come  what  might.  About  a  half  hour  before 
day  we  were  awakened,  marched  quietly  to  the  front,  and  placed 
behind  the  front  line  of  battle  in  the  trenches.  (I  think  Hayes's 
Louisiana  brigade.)  On  the  way  we  passed  a  place  where  the  enemy 
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had  broken  through  our  lines  and  had  been  driven  out  by  a  counter 
charge.  It  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  fight  on  the  tenth. 
The  front  of  our  line  was  was  well  sprinkled  with  the  enemy's  dead, 
and  about  a  score  were  piled  at  one  point  in  our  trenches. 

WAITING   FOR   THE   CHARGE. 

We  were  told  to  expect  a  charge  from  the  dense  pine  woods  just 
in  front  of  us,  possibly  some  hundred  yards  away.  It  was  so  thick 
that  nothing  in  it  could  be  seen,  and  we  simply  waited  with  guns 
cocked  until  it  should  deliver  up  its  contents.  Cartridges  were  torn 
and  caps  laid  out  (we  had  muzzle-loading  Enfield  rifles)  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  reloading;  we  could  not  hope  for  more  than  two 
shots  before  it  came  to  a  question  of  cold  steel,  and  few  of  our  men 
had  bayonets.  Personally,  the  boy  volunteer  was  better  off  for 
such  work,  for  having  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  an  earlier  ac- 
tion, so  as  not  to  be  able  to  load  an  Enfield,  he  had  seized  a  breech- 
loading  Sharp's  carbine  from  the  cavalry,  and  could  count  on  four 
or  five  shorts  before  coming  to  close  quarters. 

We  lay  thus  expectant  until  just  dawn,  when  on  our  right,  per- 
haps some  five  or  six  hundred  yards  away,  we  heard  the  Yankee 
"  Hussa  !  hussa  !  hussa  !"  and  then  a  rattling  fire  of  small  arms, 
lasting  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  most.  "  Why  don't  they  come 
on?  they  gave  it  up  easy,"  was  our  thought,  when,  to  our  surprise, 
we  saw  our  men  running  from  the  trenches  in  the  salient  on  our 
right.  The  enemy  had  taken  the  works  !  Our  first  emotion  was 
surprise  and  amazement  that  our  troops  had  lost  so  easily;  there  had 
been  no  fight. 

TROUBLE   AHEAD. 

Our  next  was  alarm  at  the  situation;  for  veterans  as  we  were  we 
could  see  the  seriousness  of  the  disaster.  It  seemed  that  a  whole 
corps,  massed  on  a  division  front,  had  broken  our  line  right  in  the 
centre,  and  were  now  pouring  into  the  position  that  would  enfilade 
both  sides,  and  with  small  advance  take  our  forces  in  the  rear  and 
compel  the  retreat  of  Lee's  army,  and  that,  too,  at  day  break,  with 
all  day  to  complete  the  disaster  and  turn  the  retreat  into  a  rout. 
The  situation  produced  alarm  but  not  fear.  It  was  a  great  emer- 
gency to  be  promptly  and  heroically  met.  Our  officers  were  not 
wanting.  In  a  few  minutes  our  brigade  was  thrown  almost  to  right 
angles  to  the  breastworks  we  had  been  set  to  defend,  and  marching 
to  the  right,  made,  with  Gordon's  Georgians,  who  were  on  our  right, 
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the  bar  of  an  A  across  the  angle.  It  was  an  hour  of  destiny.  The 
thin  line  stood  confronting  the  massing  enemy  in  our  trenches  only 
some  two  hundred  yards  away;  obscured  they  were,  it  is  true,  by 
the  underbrush  and  in  some  cases  by  the  contour  of  the  land,  but 
ready  to  push  forward  to  the  capture  of  the  parked  reserve  artillery 
ammunition  just  behind  us. 

GENERAL    R.    E.    LEE    APPEARS. 

General  Lee's  headquarters  were  but  a  short  distance  away,  and 
a  few  minutes  would  decide  whether  the  grand  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  which  had  sent  so  many  Federal  generals  to  defeat,  would 
fall  before  this  first  strong  attack  of  General  Grant.  A  moment 
later  I  noticed  a  quiet  officer  ride  in  front  of  our  line.  He  was  a 
large  man  on  an  iron  gray  horse,  and  had  come  up  without  retinue, 
even,  I  think,  without  a  single  staff  officer  or  orderly.  It  was  when 
he  turned  face  towards  us  and  with  a  silent  gesture  of  extended  arm 
pointed  towards  the  enemy  we  recognized  our  idolized  Lee.  Al- 
ready the  bullets  were  zipping  past,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  struggling 
remnant  of  Johnson's  division,  that  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the 
trenches.  What  if  one  should  kill  Lee?  "Get  in  front  of  him, 
keep  the  bullets  off,"  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  each  man. 

"LEE  TO  THE  REAR." 

Just  then  from  the  right  General  J.  B.  Gordon  came  dashing  down 
the  line.  At  the  sight  of  Lee  he  reined  up  his  handsome  bay  so 
sharply  as  to  throw  him  on  his  haunches.  It  was  a  picture  never  to  - 
be  forgotten.  "  General  Lee,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Go  back, 
General;  we  will  drive  them  back.  These  men  are  Virginians  and 
they  have  never  failed  me;  they  will  not  fail  me;  will  you  boys  ?" 
Then  rose  the  oft-quoted  shout:  "  General  Lee  to  the  rear  !  Lee 
to  the  rear  !  "  "Go  back,  General,  we  can't  charge  until  you  go 
back."  "We  will  drive  them  back,  General."  Some  one  got 
hold  of  his  bridle  and  back  through  the  line  of  the  49th  Regiment 
Lee  wad  led.  The  whole  scene  was  not  fifty  paces  from  where  I 
stood,  and  stands  out  like  a  glorious  picture  to-day. 

"Forward!"  cried  Gordon,  and  the  line  stepped  off  with  the 
steady  tread  of  a  dress-parade.  There  was  no  shout,  no  rebel 
yell,  but,  as  I  looked  down  the  line,  I  saw  the  stern  faces  and  set 
teeth  of  men  who  have  undertaken  to  do  a  desperate  deed,  and  do 
not  intend  to  fail. 
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LEE  S    EYES    UPON    THEM. 

With  the  freedom  of  the  volunteer,  I  said  to  those  next  me: 
''Pass  it  down  the  line,  boys;  General  Lee  is  looking  at  us.'' 
"Aye,  and  depending-  upon  us,  too,"  and  the  silent  line  moved  on 
.  with  long,  swift  strides.  In  a  few  moments  we  marched  down  into 
the  bottom,  then  rising,  parted  the  undergrowth,  and  were  upon 
them,  packed  thick  as  blackbirds  in  our  trenches.  A  fearful  volley 
wrought  havoc  and  started  those  in  advance  to  get  back  to  their 
line.  Those  behind,  seeing  these  returning,  became  alarmed. 
Without  pausing  to  reload,  we  rushed  upon  them,  so  quickly,  in- 
deed, that  we  did  not  give  them  time  to  run.  Many  surrendered 
upon  demand;  some  gave  us  the  bayonet.  With  these  we  had  a 
short,  stern  argument,  using  chifly  our  clubbed  guns.  My  gun 
being  too  short  for  such  use  and  quite  handy  to  load,  I  gave  my 
stubborn  opponent,  who  refused  to  surrender,  the  leaden  contents  at 
short  range,  and  passed  on  after  finding  that  he  was  beyond  the 
need  of  assistance  from  me.  As  we  rushed  on,  hundreds  threw  up 
their  hands  and  said:  "I  surrender,"  but  we  could  not  afford  to 
send  men  back  from  the  charging  line  with  prisoners,  and  would 
say:  "Throw  down  your  guns  and  go  the  rear."  Many  did  so-; 
many  obliqued  to  the  left  and  finally  escaped  and  joined  their  com- 
rades, but  we  passed  on,  driving  the  ruck  before  u§. 

Presently  I  saw  before  our  advancing  line,  to  my  left  a  fresh  line 
of  Yankees  rise  from  the  ground  in  perfect  array.  Our  line,  press- 
ing through  the  underbrush  and  also  through  a  swampy  place,  was 
disorganized,  every  man  pressing  forward  for  himself  after  the  flee- 
ing foe,  and  when  it  was  confronted  by  this  new  force,  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  as  I  looked  for  their  volley.  But,  strange  to  say, 
ours  fired  first,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  enemy  just  laid  down 
again,  such  tremendous  slaughter  was  wrought.  The  force  made 
no  further  fight  and  surrendered  as  we  ran  over  them  and  finally 
established  ourselves  in  the  abattis,  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  This  post  we  held  until  about  4 
o'clock,  being  continually  under  fire,  and  firing  ourselves  until  our 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  My  little  gun  became  so  foul  that  I 
could  not  press  the  breech  lock  into  place.  I  had  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  and  with  my  gun-screw  take  it  to  pieces  and 
clean  it.  It  was  here  that  our  loss  was  the  heaviest.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  could  see  the  enemy  forming  a  heavy  line  to  retake 
the  gap,  and  we  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  works  we  had  recap- 
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•tured.  This  we  did  without  interruption,  but  found  that  our  charge 
had  left  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  trenches,  in  the  apex  of 
the  angle  on  the  left,  unassailed,  and  these  were  now  filled  with 
Yanks.  So  we  held  part  and  they  part  of  the  same  line  of  breast- 
works, a  very  uncomfortable  cotenantcy.  Nine  times  that  night, 
until  nearly  10  o'clock,  they  tried  to  get  the  whole,  but  we  would, 
not  let  them  have  it.  Many  times  into  that  half  acre  of  blood  did 
General  Lee  send  regiment  after  regiment,  made  up  of  organized 
cooks,  released  men  from  the  guard  houses,  or  even  men  who  had 
been  wounded,  but  who  could  still  shoot.  But  this,  too,  was  in 
vain.  The  enemy  held  the  angle.  The  concentrated  fire  in  this 
inferno  cut  down  two  trees,  each  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  At  last 
Lee  gave  up  the  murderous  attempt  and  drew  a  new  line  connecting 
his  wings,  leaving  out  the  angle.  The  battle  had  raged  from  4  A. 
M.  to  10  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  W.  SMITH, 
Company  C,  49th  Virginia  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 

INCIDENTS. 

During  the  long-continued  firing,  while  lying  in  the  enemy's 
abattis,  Lieutenant  Kincheloe,  of  Company  C,  was  wounded  at  my 
side  by  a  shell  which  came  apparently  from  our  rear,  and  Private 
Embrey,  the  younger  of  two  brothers  in  Company  C,  was  killed 
just  in  front  of  me  by  a  bullet  through  the  head.  At  the  request  of 
the  officers  I  went  back  to  the  second  line,  where  we  had  killed  so 
many  of  the  enemy,  and  robbed  their  cartridge  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  I  brought  to  our  line.  I  would  not  choose  such  a  job 
again.  I  was  again  sent  to  the  rear  to  find,  if  possible,  our  ammu- 
nition wagons  and  to  get  supplies  of  ammunition  brought  to  the 
front.  While  hunting  them  our  line  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  the 
trenches.  Not  to  be  out  of  a  job  while  waiting  its  return,  I  volun- 
teered to  assist  in  firing  a  three-inch  rifle  gun  that  was  in  our  trench, 
the  rest  of  the  battery  having  been  put  out  of  action,  and  this  piece 
remaining  with  a  lieutenant  and  a  squad  of  men  without  horses.  It 
was  the  only  piece  of  our  artillery  in  sight,  while  the  enemy,  with 
what  seemed  about  twenty  guns,  were  shelling  the  region  miscella- 
neously without  definite  target.  The  lieutenant  and  myself  ran 
some  two  hundred  yards  to  the  caisons,  which  remained  abandoned 
on  the  field,  and  brought  our  arms  full  of  shells  for  the  gun. 
Sighting  carefully  at  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  we  made  a  pretty 
fair  shot  with  our  first  shell,  and  reloaded  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
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a  second  attempt.  Before  it  could  be  made  a  hurtling  volley  of  a 
dozen  shells  showed  that  the  enemy  was  glad  to  get  a  target.  Our 
second  shell  burst  splendidly  in  the  midst  of  a  battery,  and,  elated 
by  the  shot,  we  loaded  again.  This  shell,  however,  never  left  the 
gun,  for  before  we  could  pull  the  lanyard  one  of  the  enemy's  second 
dozen  shells  struck  our  gun  on  the  mouth,  breaking  off  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  the  piece  and  ending  my  experience  as  an  artil- 
lerist. 

My  cousin,  Lieutenant  David  Smith,  after  the  battle  told  me  the 
following  incidents  of  the  close  fighting  at  the  trenches: 

"  One  of  our  men  having  an  empty  gun,  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  reloading  as  he  arrived  at  the  trench,  in  an  emergency  found  he 
had  no  time  either  to  finish  reloading  or  to  club  his  gun,  but  felled 
his  opponent  by  a  vigorous  swipe  across  the  head  with  his  handy 
ramrod. 

"  One  of  our  officers  ordered  a  Yankee  just  across  the  trench  to 
surrender;  whereupon  our  officer,  not  being  a  swordsman,  leaped 
the  breastworks,  grabbed  his  man  by  the  collar  and  proceeded  to 
pummel  him  a  la  Jeffreys,  until  he  gave  in." 

My  cousin  himself  wore  a  sword,  which,  being  rather  loose  in  the 
scabbard,  had  frequently  given  him  trouble  by  falling  out  when  the 
end  was  tipped  by  any  accident.  To  prevent  this  worry  he  had 
tied  the  handle  to  one  of  the  thills  of  the  scabbard,  .thinking  that  he 
could  easily  remove  the  cord  for  the  next  dress  parade.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  when  he  rushed  up  to  the  trench,  a  big  Yankee 
crouched  in  the  grass  raised  his  gun  right  at  his  breast.  Two  or 
three  vigorous  jerks  failed  to  extricate  the  sword.  Neither  stick 
nor  stone  was  in  sight  to  furnish  a  weapon  for  the  emergency;  and 
so  with  fierce  and  commanding  look  the  lieutenant  drew  back  his 
stalwart  foot  and  thundered:  "Throw  down  that  gun  or  will  kick 
you  over; "  an  order  which  the  private  promptly  obeyed. 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  Feb.  28,  1904.] 

COLONEL  H.  A.  CARRINGTON,  C.  S.  ARMY. 


A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Services. 

By  Colonel  GEO.  C.  CAB  ELL,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  18th  Virginia 

Infantry. 


Henry  Alexander  Carrington,  son  of  Henry  and  Louisa  Cabell 
Carrington,  was  born  at  "  Ingleside,"  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  on  the 
1 3th  day  of  September,  1832.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Virginia  history.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
which  last  institution  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  intending  to 
make  that  his  profession.  His  plans,  however,  were  changed  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  lamented  William  Cabell  Carrington. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  parents,  who  were  deeply  distressed 
by  their  loss,  Colonel  Carrington  relinquished  the  practice  of  law, 
and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  upon  his  patrimonial 
estate,  ''Retirement,"  a  mile  from  his  father's  residence.  He  was 
married  on  January  29,  1856,  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Cullen,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Cullen,  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  most  -brilliant 
women  of  her  day.  He  continued  farming  until  the  alarms  of  war 
fired  his  patriotism,  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

Colonel  Carrington  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  when  the  die 
was  cast,  when  Virginia  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  like 
a  true  son,  he  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  mother  State 
and  was  the  first  to  volunteer  his  services  from  his  native  county. 

The  Charlotte  Rifles,  a  company  of  the  i8th  Virginia  Infantry, 
was  the  first  organized  body  to  enlist  from  Charlotte  county.  In 
May,  1 86 1,  Colonel  Carrington  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Letcher  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  i8th  Virginia.  On  the  night  be- 
fore his  departure  for  the  fields  of  battle,  in  the  parlor  of  "  Ingle- 
side,"  his  parental  home,  a  scene  which  yet  lingers  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  marked  the  character  of  the  man  and 
patriot. 

Before  taking  leave  of  parents  and  friends,  the  church  rector,  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  was  requested  to  appear  before  the  assembled 
family  and  friends,  and  there  and  then  this  commissioned  colonel, 
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clad  in  his  regimentals,  with  his  infant  child  in  his  arms,  dedicated 
his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  child  to  God  and  his  country.  The 
next  day  he  left  for  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  army  then  gather- 
ing around  Manassas.  Being  a  thorough  soldier  and  accomplished 
tactician,  Colonel  Carrington  aided  most  efficiently  in  drilling  and 
disciplining  the  i8th  Virginia  regiment — one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
men  that  ever  marched  to  battle  on  any  field,  or  in  any  country — 
until  July  21,  1861,  when  the  first  great  battle,  there  upon  the  plain 
of  Manassas,  where  the  South  ''triumphed  gloriously,"  Colonel 
Carrington  received  the  first  "baptism  of  fire,"  and  bore  himself 
as  become  a  Virginia  soldier  and  a  Southern  patriot. 

Afterwards  Colonel  Carrington  served  with  gallantry  in  every 
campaign,  and  was  in  most  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  at  Williamsburg. 
At  Seven  Pines,  one  of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  war,  and  where 
the  regiment  lost  heavily,  Colonel  Carrington  was  badly  wounded, 
which  disabled  him  for  two  months  or  more.  At  Games'  Mill  the 
gallant  R.  E.  Withers  was  dreadfully  wounded,  and  ever  afterward 
unfitted  for  field  service,  when  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved 
upon  the  major,  who  led  it  until  just  before  the  battle  of  Second 
Manassas,  when  Colonel  Carrington,  his  wound  not  yet  healed,  re- 
joined his  regiment  and  led  it  bravely  and  successfully  through  that 
great  battle.  Here,  again,  Colonel  Carrington  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  Major  Cabell,  who 
carried  it  through  the  Maryland  campaign  and  back  into  Virginia, 
where,  in  the  early  winter  of  1862-' 3,  Colonel  Carrington  returned 
and  resumed  his  command.  Colonel  Carrington  was  in  command 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  there,  as  he  had  ever  done,  acted  well  his 
part  in  the  great  fight  in  which  General  Burnside  met  disastrous  de- 
feat. 

Colonel  Carrington  commanded  the  i8th  Virginia  Regiment  in 
the  celebrated  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  at  Gettysburg,  where  he 
was  reported  killed;  instead,  however,  he  was  wounded  at  the  stone 
wall,  on  Seminary  Ridge,  captured  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
Johnson's  Island,  where  he  endured  a  wretched  captivity,  contract- 
ing the  disease  which  finally  culminated  in  his  death.  Two  of  the 
i8th  Regiment's  color-bearers  were  shot  down  in  the  charge  made 
by  Pickett,  when  the  Colonel  seized  the  colors  and  bore  them  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  until  he  fell  at  the  wall.  At  Gettysburg  the 
1 8th  Regiment  occupied  a  most  prominent  position  in  the  charge, 
and  the  official  report  records  that  the  regiment  went  into  the  battle 
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with  325  men,  and  of  this  number  265  were  killed,  wounded  and 
missing". 

Colonel  Carrington  was  a  number  of  times  by  his  superior  officers 
recommended  for  promotion.  A  recommendation  from  General 
Pickett,  in  possession  of  his  family,  is  here  given: 

DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS, 
CAMP  NEAR  GUINEA'S,  February  n,  1863. 

It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  testify  to  the  distinguished 
services  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  A.  Carrington,  of  the  i8th 
Virginia  Volunteers,  during  our  present  war  of  independence. 

He  has  served  continuously  from  its  commencement  to  this  time 
except  when  absent,  disabled  by  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  al- 
though truly  deserving  of  promotion,  as  is  also  the  Colonel  (With- 
ers) of  his  gallant  regiment,  still  has  not  by  the  accidents  of  the 
service  nor  by  the  promotion  of  his  colonel,  received  it.  I  had  the 
honor  to  command  the  brigade  to  which  his  regiment  belongs  a 
year  past,  and  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  his  effi- 
ciency as  an  officer  and  in  the  control  and  government  of  his  regi- 
ment. His  coolness  and  activity  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was 
worthy  of  great  praise,  and  I  especially  mentioned  him  in  my  re- 
port. At  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he  was  very  painfully  wounded 
while  with  his  regiment  under  one  of  the  hottest  fires  and  danger- 
ously exposed  positions  during  the  war.  He  joined  immediately 
after  his  convalescence,  and  was  again  wounded  quite  severely  at 
the  battle  of  Second  Manassas.  He  has  stuck  to  his  regiment  re- 
ligiously, although  he  has  suffered  much  from  sickness.  He  is  an 
officer  of  much  modesty  and  merit.  I  think  he  is  very  deserving 
of  promotion,  and  conscientiously  recommend  him. 

G.  E.  PICKETT, 
Major-General  Commanding  Division. 

After  a  captivity  of  nearly  ten  months,  Colonel  Carrington  re- 
joined his  command  on  the  morning  of  the  igth  day  of  May,  1864, 
just  after  the  regiment  had  entered  upon  Beauregard's  celebrated 
charge  upon  Butler's  Federal  forces,  and  just  as  the  major  com- 
manding had  fallen,  desperately  wounded.  At  once  assuming 
command,  Colonel  Carrington  continued  in  brilliant  style  one  of  the 
most  successful  charges  made  during  that  bloody  campaign,  for  the 
battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
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tested  battles  of  the  war,  and  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
Confederacy. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  Colonel  Carrington  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  rejoin  its  own  (Hunton's)  brigade,  then 
north  of  James  river.  It  had  for  several  months  served  with  Corse's 
Brigade  in  North  Carolina  and  around  Petersburg.  Under  Hunton 
it  had  fought  at  second  Cold  Harbor  and  around  Richmond,  until 
late  in  June,  when  Pickett's  Division  (to  which  Hunton's  Brigade 
belonged),  was  sent  to  the  trenches  around  Petersburg,  and  front- 
ing General  Grant's  army. 

For  months  after,  although  in  feeble  health,  Colonel  Carrington, 
with  his  regiment,  stuck  nobly  to  his  duty,  sometimes  repelling 
assaults  upon  Lee's  lines;  at  all  times  under  fire  and  exposed  to 
deadly  peril. 

In  August,  1864,  Colonel  Withers,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds 
received  at  Games'  Mill  two  years  before,  was  retired,  and  Colonel 
Carrington  was  promoted  full  colonel  of  the  i8th  Virginia  regiment, 
General  Hunton  saying  in  his  order  enclosing  the  promotion  to 
Colonel  Carrington,  that  "it  was  as  well  deserved  as  it  had  been 
long  delayed."  While  fronting  the  enemy  about  Petersburg,  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  perils  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
the  1 8th  Virginia,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Colonel  Car- 
rington, was  largely  recruited,  and  became  again  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  service. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1865,  Grant's  ever-increasing  army  broke 
the  lines  of  Lee's  ever-decreasing  army,  and  then  commenced  that 
disastrous  retreat  which  presaged  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 
At  Five  Forks,  at  Dinwiddie,  at  Farmville,  at  Sailor's  Creek  and  to 
the  end  at  fateful  Appomattox,  where  the  star  of  the  Confederacy 
went  down  in  darkness  and  blood,  Colonel  Carrington  with  his  i8th 
Regiment  proudly  sustained  the  splendid  reputation,  which  for  four 
years  they  had  won  through  trial,  privation  and  bloody  carnage. 

Colonel  Carrington  fought  in  twenty-nine  pitched  battles  and  in 
numberless  lesser  fights,  and  was  never  absent  from  his  post  of  duty 
except  when  disabled  by  wounds  or  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  associates  in  arms,  especially  by  the  men  un- 
der his  command. 

After  the  surrender,  Colonel  Carrington  returned  to  his  once 
beautiful,  but  now  desolated,  home  and  to  those  who  were  left  of 
those  so  dear  to  him.  Many  fearful  changes  had  taken  place  in  and 
around  his  native  place.  Broken  in  fortune,  but  not  in  spirit,  he 
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commenced  again  the  successful  practice  of  law  at  Charlotte  Court- 
house, Va.,  greatly  aiding  his  people  by  his  wise  and  conservative 
course  and  advice  as  they  struggled  through  the  horrors  of  the  so- 
called  "  days  of  reconstruction." 

In  1870  Colonel  Carrington  was  made  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Char- 
lotte county  and  so  remained  an  invaluable  official  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  disease  contracted  while  a  prisoner  at  Johnson's  Island 
made  such  inroads  upon  his  health  that  he  became  an  invalid  for 
four  years  before  he  succumbed.  During  this  period  he  would 
often  discourse  upon  the  war  and  the  events  which  came  under  his 
observation.  His  descriptions  of  campaigns  and  battles  were  par- 
ticularly interesting.  His  great  conception  of  military  affairs  and 
his  engagement  in  so  many  campaigns  and  battles  gave  him  a  rich 
experience,  and  these,  reinforced  by  remarkable  descriptive  powers 
and  fine  command  of  language,  made  him  a  most  charming  authority 
upon  all  such  subjects. 

Colonel  Carrington  was  very  handsome  and  commanding  in  ap- 
pearance, and  his  conduct  and  bearing  impressed  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  that  he  was  "  every  inch  the  soldier."  He  exer- 
cised a  superb  control  over  his  men,  who  were  greatly  devoted  to 
him,  not  so  much  through  stern  military  discipline  as  through  the 
confidence  and  love  inspired  by  just  actions  and  brave  deeds. 

He  died  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1885.  His  body  rests  in 
Richmond,  near  the  honored  dead  of  his  family — his  spirit  survives 
in  the  vale  of  Valhalla,  the  home  of  redeemed  heroes.  At  Char- 
lotte Courthouse  a  camp  of  Confederate  veterans  was  formed  some 
years  ago,  and  called  "  H.  A.  Carrington  Camp,  C.  V.,"  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Carrington,  and  a  monument  erected  there  since  will  aid 
to  keep  in  grateful  remembrance  the  life,  service  and  character  of  a 
noble  patriot,  who  was  in  every  relation  of  life  true  to  his  family,  his 
country  and  his  God. 
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STEEL  BREAST  PLATES 


As  Defensive  Armors    Worn  by  Federal    Soldiers    in   the 
War  Between  the  States,  1861-5. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  breast  plates  of  steel  were  extensively  worn 
by  Federal  soldiers  in  the  War  of  1861-5  as  defensive  armor. 

In  the  memorable  retreat  before  Jackson  by  Banks  from  Winches- 
ter, in  May,  1862,  which  gained  for  him  in  supplies  abandoned  by  him 
and  sorely  needed  by  the  Confederates,  the  cheerful  tribute  of  '  'Jack- 
son's  Commissary,"  the  editor,  then  of  the  "  foot  cavalry, "  saw  in  the 
deserted  camp  of  the  enemy,  on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading 
from  Winchester,  a  number  of  examples  of  the  ' '  vest  armor  ' '  of  thin 
plates  of  steel  covered  with  blue  cloth  in  vest  fashion,  which  had 
been  thrown  away  in  flight  by  the  Federal  soldiers. 

They  were  of  the  style  of  those  secondly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Times- Dispatch  of  July  3ist, 
1904. 

Two  instances  of  the  use  of  such  armor  are  given  by  John  W. 
Munson  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Mosby  Guerrilla,"  Munsey'' s 
Magazine,  February,  1905,  p.  784.  One  "taken  from  the  saddle 
of  Major  J.  S.  Reed,  the  Federal  officer  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
with  Mosby 's  men  at  Dranesville,  February  22,  1864." 

"  Lieutenant  Ben.  Palmer  says  that  he  had  them  at  his  home  [in 
Richmond]  and  that  he  and  others  often  amused  themselves  by 
shooting  at  Reed's  breast  plates."  The  other  instance:  "On  the 
same  day  [February  22,  1864]  Fred  Hipkins,  of  our  command, 
captured  one  of  Reed's  men  who  had  on  breast  plates." 

Many  surviving  Confederates  will  tell  of  having  seen  these  breast 
plates  during  the  War  of  1861-5. 

The  editor  has  since  that  period  seen  several  of  such  preserved 
by  the  curious. 

One  example  may  at  this  day  be  inspected  in  our  State  Library 
here: 

' '  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  recent  newspaper  article  that  the  finding 
of  a  steel  breast  plate  below  Richmond  where  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  buried,  was  proof  that  they  did  wear  armor,  although  this 
point  had  been  disputed.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  had  ever 
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been  disputed.  I  myself  have  seen  two  styles  of  armor  worn  by 
them  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  I  saw  a  vest  made  of  strips  of 
steel  about  an  inch  wide,  connected  together,  but  very  flexible. 
This  vest  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  dead  Federal  soldier.  At 
the  first  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg  I  was  courier  for  the  inspector 
of  Early' s  Division,  Ewell's  Corps,  my  business  being  to  attend  to 
the  wounded  and  prisoners,  I  found  a  dead  Federal  soldier  who  had 
on  a  vest  shaped  armor,  made  of  very  thin  steel.  This  was  in  two 
solid  pieces,  one  for  the  back,  and  the  other  for  the  front,  but  the 
soldier  was  killed  by  a  shell  which  tore  his  left  arm  out  of  the 
shoulder  socket.  This  man  was  no  coward,  as  the  following  pathetic 
account  will  show.  By  his  side  lay  his  furlough,  dated  the  day  be- 
fore the  fight,  stating  that  it  was  to  enable  him  to  go  home  to  get 
married.  With  it  was  a  letter  from  his  expectant  bride,  filled  with 
glad  anticipations  of  their  approaching  marriage,  but  he  chose  to 
remain  and  fight,  and  lost  his  life  thereby.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some, blonde  young  man,  above  medium  size,  and  was  from  New 
York. 

' '  I  write  this  as  it  may  possibly  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  who 
knew  him  in  life." 

J.  CABELL  EARLY. 

Bon  Ton,  Bedford  county,    Va. ,  July  25, 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch,  Nov.  6, 18,  1904.] 

BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  CREEK,  OCT.  19,  1864. 


An  Event  That  Has  Not  Been  Told  About  as  Importance 

Demands. 


BY  CAPTAIN  J.  S.  McNEILY,  PARTICIPANT— HIS  VIEWS. 
Tactics  Employed  by  General  Early  and  the  Results  That  Followed. 


With  Prefatory  Note  by  U.  S.  Senator,  J.  W.  Daniel. 

Editor  of  The  Times- Dispatch  : 

SIR. — I  enclose  for  "the  Confederate  Column"  an  article  on 
"The  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864,"  by  Captain  J.  S. 
McNeily,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  This  gentleman,  who  now  edits  the 
Vicksburg  Herald,  was  a  participant  in  that  battle,  and  is  much  re- 
spected by  those  who  know  him.  He  is  the  son-in-law  of  Colonel 
Edmund  Berkeley,  formerly  of  the  famous  8th  Virginia  Infantry, 
succeeding  General  Eppa  Hunton  in  that  honorable  command.  He 
has  been  a  student  of  our  battles  and  battlefields,  and  is  full  of  a 
sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  information  and  ability.  I  was  not  at 
Cedar  Creek  because  disabled  in  a  previous  battle,  but  I  have  long 
believed  from  my  knowledge  of  the  pugnacity  and  energy  of  Gen- 
eral Early,  and  of  the  great  disparity  of  his  forces  to  those  of  his 
opponent,  that  his  critics  were  not  appreciative  of  the  companies 
that  environed  him — circumstances  which  ere  long  swept  away  all 
military  resistance  in  Virginia.  This  review  by  Captain  McNeily  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  soldier  who  knows  those  facts  and 
who  shared  in  the  event  which  he  so  ably  analyzes.  I  will  make  no 
further  comment  at  this  time,  save  to  say  that  the  high  character, 
intelligence  and  the  experience  of  the  author  of  the  article  gives  it 
great  weight. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 

No  other  engagement  of  equal  magnitude  and  consequence  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  so  scantily  and  misleadingly  treated  as  Cedar 
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Creek,  fought  October  19,  1864.  Federal  chroniclers  have  slurred 
details  out  of  which  protruded  this  central  fact:  That  their  army  of 
30,000  men  was  forced  from  a  strongly  fortified  position,  leaving 
their  camps  and  supplies  and  half  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  an 
attacking  force  of  no  more  than  half  as  many  Confederates.  There 
was  little  credit  in  turning  and  beating  back  such  an  enemy  after 
being  driven  from  successive  positions  and  pursued  for  some  miles. 
On  the  other  hand,  Confederate  writers  have  dismissed  Cedar  Creek 
as  a  victory  thrown  away  in  a  disgraceful  panic.  While  the  battle 
was  all  of  this,  it  was  more.  Held  inextricably  in  Grant's  powerful 
coils  in  front  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  realizing  that  unless 
he  could  break  the  state  of  siege  final  defeat  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  General  Lee  sent  Early  with  every  man  he  could  spare  to 
effect  a  diversion  on  Washington,  up  the  Valley.  It  was  an  un- 
promising venture  at  best,  as  out  of  his  abundance  Grant  easily 
spared  an  ample  force  to  overwhelm  Early.  Such  as  it  was  the 
chance  was  made  absolutely  desperate  after  the  defeat  at  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill.  But  circumstanced  as  he  was  General  Lee  could 
not  forego  the  bare  possibility  of  extrication  from  a  fatal  position. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  Early  September  27th:  "  I  very  much  regret  the 
reverses  that  have  occurred,  but  trust  they  can  be  remedied.  The 
return  of  Kershaw  will  add  greatly  to  your  strength.  *  *  * 
One  victory  will  put  all  things  right.  You  must  do  all  in  your 
power.  Manoeuvre  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  you  can  strike 
with  all  your  strength.  *  *  *  The  enemy  must  be  defeated  and 
I  rely  upon  you  to  do  it.  *  *  *  We  are  obliged  to  fight  against 
great  odds." 

An  earnest,  brave,  single-minded  man,  sent  to  an  offensive  cam- 
paign under  such  circumstances,  and  against  such  odds,  should  in 
his  ensuing  and  almost  inevitable  adversities,  have  commanded  the 
respect  and  sincere  sympathy  of  all  brave  soldiers.  Another  vital 
incentive  to  take  big  risks  was,  that  it  was  just  before  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  the  most  was  to  be  expected  from  a  victory  that 
would  be  a  menace  to  Washington.  Such  were  the  compelling 
influences  that  caused  Early  to  assail  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 
He  literally  staked  his  all  on  the  cost  of  a  die.  He  failed  and  paid 
the  penalty— from  that  day  until  his  death  he  carried  the  load  of 
defeat,  charged  up  by  the  unthinking  and  the  personally  hostile  to 
his  incapacity.  And  many  years  after  his  death  one  of  his  subor- 
nates  has  sought  to  destroy  his  reputation  and  merit  in  history.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  Reminiscences  oj  the  War,  by  General  Gor- 
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don.  This  book  has  been  commended  through  the  Confederate 
Veteran  as  "  the  most  important  record  for  the  student  of  correct 
history  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek."  Stated  concisely,  the  argu- 
ment of  this  "  record"  is  that  Early  lost  this  battle,  and  by  not  fol- 
lowing Gordon's  advice.  I  would  be  untrue  to  convictions  derived 
from  witnessing  that  calamitous  field,  confirmed  by  reading  all  that 
the  record  contains  of  it,  if  I  did  not  challenge  the  statement  that 
General  Gordon's  Reminiscences  is  ''correct  history"  of  Cedar 
Creek.  I  can  but  wish  that  the  task  had  been  taken  up  by  some 
one  better  qualified  by  station  and  ability  to  give  weight  to  the  truth 
of  which  I  testify;  concerning  a  battle  that  General  Gordon  states 
"  no  other  save  Gettysburg  has  provoked  such  conflicting  and  varied 
comment." 

Any  account  of  Cedar  Creek  calls  for  a  statement  of  numbers  of 
the  two  forces.  Here  there  is  no  little  conflict.  Figures  have 
probably  been  handled  in  partizan  spirit  by  both  sides.  But  the 
record  affords  all  the  data  requisite  for  approximate  accuracy,  which 
is  my  aim.  The  statement  of  the  Union  strength  has  been  care- 
fully, and  presumably  faithfully,  compiled  in  Livermore's  Civil 
War  Numbers  and  Losses,  and  it  is  here  quoted: 

Sixth  and  iQth  Corps  "  effectives," 
Eighth  Corps,  ..... 

Kitching's  Division,  .... 

Total  infantry  and  artillery,    . 

Deduct  regulars  detached, 
Deduct  losses  October  [3th,     . 


Actual  infantry  and  artillery     .... 
Effective  cavalry,     ...... 

Total  all, 30,829 

For  palpable  error  Livermore's  Confederate  table  is  rejected,  and 
the  following  is  taken  from  the  record: 

Early 's  effective  infantry  and  artillery,  September  3oth  return, 
6,291.  From  this  Gordon's  Division  is  omitted.  Its  September 
loth  return  was  2,961.  Deduct  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill 
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losses,  505,  leaving  for  Gordon's  Division  at  Cedar  Creek,  2,405. 
For  Kershaw's  Division  there  is  no  September  report.  Returns 
August  30th,  3,445.  Losses:  Humphrey's  Brigade,  at  Berry ville, 
Septembr  3d,  148;  Bryan,  30;  Connor,  October  I3th,  at  Cedar 
Creek  Crossing,  182.  These  deducted  leave  for  Kershavv  3,085. 
Early's  total  infantry  and  artillery  at  Cedar  Creek,  12,780.  Early's 
cavalry,  two  divisions  under  Lomax  and  Rosser,  is  not  enumerated 
in  the  record.  Battles  and  Leaders  gives  it  at  2,900;  or  a  total  of 
15,680.  But  such  was  the  condition  of  our  cavalry  that  it  was 
almost  a  negligible  quantity,  and  Lomax,  with  the  largest  division, 
never  got  under  fire. 

Judgment  is  claimed  against  General  Early  on  the  ground  that  he 
should  have  made  his  advance  continuous,  after  the  morning  vic- 
tory. The  claim  is  founded  upon  the  contention  that  this  was  feas- 
ible and  was  caused  to  halt  by  General  Early.  I  maintain  that  such 
assumption  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  After  planning  and  ordering 
the  assault  General  Early  committed  it  to  the  division  commanders. 
It  was  especially  entrusted  to  Generals  Gordon  and  Kershaw,  who 
led  their  commands  upon  separate  points,  for  simultaneous  assault, 
and  acted,  for  the  time,  independently  of  each  other  and  General 
Early;  who,  after  seeing  Kershaw's  assault  launched,  posted  himself 
with  Wharton's  division  and  the  artillery  at  the  pike  crossing,  until 
it  should  be  uncovered  by  Kershaw.  Conducted  by  his  division 
commanders  the  attack  on  the  Federal  left,  Crook's  Eighth  corps, 
was  brilliantly  successful.  It  was  so  continued  until  the  advance 
halted  itself,  for  cause,  to- wit:  It  spent  its  force,  and  encountered  a 
vastly  superior  array  of  the  enemy  in  a  strong  defensive  position. 
Still,  at  this  juncture,  General  Early,  by  his  report  did  order  a  fur- 
ther advance,  by  Gordon  and  Kershaw;  which  being  considered 
impracticable  by  them  was  not  made.  Then,  he  states,  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  press  further,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  be 
content  with  trying  to  hold  the  advantages  gained.  Receipt  of  such 
order  has  been  denied.  But  admitting  this,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
If  continuous  advance  was  not  impracticable,  why  did  it  halt  ?  Why 
did  not  these  division  commanders  make  it  continuous,  while  it  was 
in  their  hands?  No  actual  order  to  halt  them  has  been  specified. 
It  cannot  be  contended  that  any  order  to  advance  continuously  was 
necessary.  Continuous  advance  as  long  as  practicable  was  covered 
in  the  original  order  of  attack. 

It  is  true  that  General  Gordon's    "War  Reminiscences"   says 
11  orders  from  headquarters  put  an  end  in  the  early  morning  to  con- 
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centration  and  energy  of  pursuit."  There  is  not  only  no  mention 
of  such  early  morning  orders  in  the  reports,  but  General  Gordon's 
memory  is  in  coriflct  with  all  the  record  of  the  facts.  The  reports 
from  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  Divisions  narrate  how  every  man 
was  "concentrated"  on  the  front,  and  all  possible  energy  of  pur- 
suit was  had  until  the  halt  toward  noon.  Pegram  and  Wofford 
were  likewise  engaged.  From  personal  experence  of  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  kind,  I  can  say  that  no  such  orders  reached  Humphreys' 
Brigade  skirmish  line,  which,  closely  supported  by  the  battle  line, 
pushed  ahead  as  well  as  it  could,  and  constantly  under  fire  from 
"  early  morn  "  to  high  noon. 

It  is  on  such  crude  yet  positive  statements  that  General  Gordon 
seeks  to  establish  that  it  was  "only  the  marvelous  intervention  of 
the  Confederate  commander  saved  the  doomed  6th  Corps,  nothing 
else  could  have,  had  the  arrangement  for  its  destruction  been  car- 
ried out.  It  was  at  that  hour  largely  outnumbered."  In  this  battle 
the  6th  Corps  numbered  quite  11,000  men.  On  the  next  page  to 
the  above  quotations,  Gordon's  "War  Reminiscences"  states 
"  Early 's  army  was  scarcely  12,000  strong."  Certainly  there  was 
no  disparity  between  these  numbers  ensuring  the  "destruction" 
of  the  less.  To  further  understand  why  the  imperturbable  and 
long  headed  Early  was  not  carried  away  by  his  enthusiastic  subor- 
dinate's talk  of  "concentrating  and  destroying  the  6th  Corps,"  he 
knew  Sheridan's  mounted  force  of  7,000  meii  was  to  be  reckoned 
with.  He  had  not  forgotten  how  his  army  had  fled  before  this  same 
powerful  contingent  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  And  that  it 
was  then  menacing  his  right  with  a  like  overthrow.  What  General 
Early  said  to  his  chief  of  engineers,  Captain  Jed  Hotchkiss,  as  he 
was  setting  out  for  Richmond,  is  used  by  General  Gordon  to  sus- 
tain his  attack  upon  his  commander.  This  was  that  the  captain 
"  was  not  to  tell  General  Lee  we  should  have  advanced  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Middletown,  for  we  should  have  done  so."  While  construed 
as  a  confession  of  personal  culpability,  read  in  connection  with 
Early' s  official  report,  it  mean's  complaint  against  others — perhaps 
against  General  Gordon,  for  moving  his  division  to  the  left,  when 
he  expected  it  to  hold  by  the  right. 

General  Early's  report  says  "  punctually  at  5  A.  M.  Kershaw 
reached  the  enemy's  left  work  and  attacked.  *  *  *  Very 
shortly  after,  Gordon  attacked  the  rear."  As  this  order  of  events 
has  been  questioned,  to  the  effect  that  Gordon  attacked  first,  I  will 
say  that  my  memory  is  distinct,  that  the  daybreak  stillness  was  un- 
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broken  until  the  firing  of  Bryan's  Georgia  brigade  of  Kershavv's 
division.  Having  formed  on  the  creek  bank  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  it  dashed  across,  overran  the  Federal 
picketts,  and  rushed  Crook's  surprised  men  out  of  their  works. 
Bryan's  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  James  P.  Simms,  and 
it  here  performed  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  the  war.  It  was 
supported  by  the  other  brigades  of  the  division.  The  Federal  di- 
vision at  this  point  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Thoburn,  who  was 
killed.  The  report  of  his  successor  reads:  "  The  division  having 
been  aroused  by  the  firing  on  the  pickett  line  *  *  *  was  quickly 
formed  behind  the  works.  *  *  *  The  action  here  was  sharp 
and  brief.  *  *  *  But  so  heavy  and  impetuous  was  the  enemy's 
advance  that  the  retreat  of  the  first  and  third  brigades  was  soon 
converted  into  a  confused  rout.  *  *  I  at  once  hastened  to- 

wards the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Thoburn,  commanding  division 
to  suggest  that  he  get  a  line  formed  by  the  forces  to  our  rear. 

*  *  *  But  before  the  proposed  arrangement  could  be  effected, 
the  forces  on  their  left  were  being  assailed."  Crook's  line,  with 
the  right  resting  on  the  Shenandoah  across  which  Gordon  came  and 
attacked  his  extreme  left,  or  rear,  as  stated  in  the  quoted  report,  af- 
ter the  works  on  the  creek,  where  Kershaw  struck,  were  forced. 

By  the  sheer  audacity  of  his  brilliantly  conceived  and  skillfully 
planned  attack,  the  Confederate  commander  (General  Early)  sur- 
prised and  stampeded  the  8th  Federal  Corps,  and  placed  himself 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Sheridan's  position.  This  compelled  the 
quick  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  their  camps  and  much  artil- 
lery. It  has  been  quite  commonly  assumed  by  Confederate  writers 
that  the  rout  embraced  the  igth  Corps,  Sheridan's  centre.  Some 
even  include  the  6th  Corps.  This  view  is  given  color  by  Sheridan's 
report,  which  it  well  suits  General  Gordon's  argument  to  quote. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been  bitterly  assailed  by  some  of  his 
subordinates,  for  exaggerating  the  desperation  of  the  situation  when 
he  came  on  the  field,  that  he  might  receive  the  more  personal  credit 
for  saving  the  day.  His  picture  of  the  rout  and  confusion  is  shown 
to  be  highly  discolored  by  all  the  other  Federal  reports.  Says 
General  Emory,  commander  of  the  igth  Corps: 

"At  early  dawn  my  whole  command  was  under  arms,  *  *  * 
when  I  heard  firing  to  the  left.  Guided  by  the  firing  I  ordered  the 
2d  Brigade  to  cross  the  pike  to  support  General  Crook.  *  *  * 
It  soon  became  fiercely  engaged.  *  It  was  impossible  to 
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make  a  permanent  stand  in  consequence  of  the  steady  flanking  by 
the  enemy's  right.  I  therefore  ordered  my  command  to  establish  a 
new  line  of  resistance.  About  i  o'clock  I  received  information  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing  on  me  in  force.  Within  an  hour  they 
charged  my  line  *  *  but  were  promptly  driven  back,  this  being, 
as  I  believe,  the  first  permanent  repulse  they  received  during  the 
day.  General  McMillan,  commanding  the  ist  Division  of  this 
corps,  says  of  the  attack  on  it  in  the  morning:  'The  2d  Brigade 
was  soon  driven  by  overwhelming  force,  but  not  until  completely 
flanked  and  nearly  a  third  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  The 
ist  Brigade  held  their  position  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  when 
they  fell  back  in  good  order,  *  *  fighting  all  the  way  to  a  line 
in  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  6th  Corps.  *  *  While  I  was 
constantly  driven  back,  I  do  not  believe  my  command  was  at  any 
time  whipped,  in  its  own  opinion,  or  unwilling  to  turn  and  attack 
the  enemy.'  General  Birge,  commanding  the  other  division  of  the 
igth  Corps,  after  the  wounding  of  General  Grover,  says  of  the 
morning  attack:  'Pressed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  having 
already  lost  very  heavily,  our  line  was  forced  back,  retiring  in  good 
order.  *  *  From  the  positions  taken  by  the  brigades  as  described 
above,  they  gradually  retired,  making  stands  at  three  different 
points  until  an  advance  was  ordered.  Every  brigade  kept  its  or- 
ganization during  the  day,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  behavior  of 
officers  and  men  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for.'  ' 

THE    SIXTH    CORPS    REMOTE   FROM  THE    EARLY    MORNING  ATTACK. 

The  Sixth  corps,  the  largest,  formed  Sheridan's  right,  and  was 
remote  from  the  force  on  which  Early' s  daylight  blow  so  crushingly 
fell.  General  Wright,  until  Sheridan  came,  the  commander-in-chief, 
says  in  his  report:  "  The  proceedings  to  this  point  were  bad  enough 
for  us,  as  it  gave  the  enemy,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  centre 
left  of  our  line  with  considerable  artillery,  not  a  gun  of  which  had 
fired  a  shot.  But  the  reserve  of  this  line  *  *  *  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  disaster  of  the  first  line,  which  was,  after  all,  but  a 
small  part  of  our  whole  force,  being  only  one  weak  division,  and  its 
loss  was  in  no  wise  to  be  taken  as  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day." 
General  Getty,  commanding  the  Second  division  of  the  Sixth  corps, 
thus  tells  how  it  was  moved  on  the  line  of  resistance: 

"  Obliquing  to  the  right  to  gain  the  pike,  the  division  retired  in 
perfect  order,  marching  slowly  and  making  several  halts  to  a  posi- 
tion about  a  mile  north  of  Middletown. ' '  Says  Geifer,  commanding 
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Third  Division,  Sixth  corps:  "  My  line  was  at  no  time  driven  from 
any  position,  but  was  withdrawn  from  one  position  to  another  under 
orders."  There  is  no  report  from  the  other  division  of  the  corps, 
but  the  brigade  reports  show  the  same  general  facts  as  the  other 
two. 

These  reports,  it  will  be  perceived,  wholly  disprove  certain  critic 
views  of  the  condition  of  the  Union  forces,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
order and  dismay  that  prevailed  after  the  rout  of  Crook's  corps, 
and  with  this  disproof  of  the  continuous  advance  theory,  on  which 
has  been  founded  the  impeachment  of  the  brave  and  capable  though 
unlucky  and  unpopular  General  Early,  sustains  a  puncture.  The 
exaggerated  idea  which  the  record  dispels  was  not  altogether  unnat- 
ural the  morning  of  the  battle.  The  din  and  dust  raised  by  the 
wild  flight  down  the  pike  by  Crook's  command,  swelled  by  the 
camp  followers  and  transportation  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  the  sight 
of  the  abandoned  camps  and  much  artillery,  by  all  of  the  infantry, 
did  look  like  the  whole  of  Sheridan's  army  was  in  it. 

General  Early  was  misled  into  stating  in  his  report  that  Kershaw 
and  Gordon  swept  everything  before  them,  routing  the  Eighth  and 
Nineteenth  corps.  Part  only  of  the  Nineteenth  was  routed.  Ex- 
trication from  a  very  awkward  position  compelled  the  rapid  rear- 
ward shifting  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  to  get  round  Early's 
centre  and  in  front  of  his  right.  This  movement,  performed  under 
constant  pressure  of  attack,  enforcing  a  quick  abandonment  of  suc- 
cessive lines  of  battle  formed  to  beat  off  our  advance,  presented  an 
appearance  of  rout,  which  it  was  not. 

HOW  APPEARANCES  DECEIVED  GENERAL  GORDON. 

The  appearance  was  especially  calculated  to  deceive  General  Gor- 
don. Having  transferred  his  command  from  the  right  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  our  advance,  the  sequential  retrogressions,  while 
bringing  on  contact  and  collision  with  Kershaw  and  Ramseur,  were 
quite  away  from  Gordon.  He  thus  failed  to  perceive  the  extent  of 
his  resistance  to  our  advance,  in  front  of  the  center  and  right.  To 
make  this  clear,  the  report  of  Ramseur' s  Division,  by  General 
Grimes,  is  here  quoted  from:  "Grimes'  Brigade,  ordered  forward, 
charged  most  gallantly,  but  being  greatly  overlapped  on  both  flanks, 
was  forced  to  fall  back.  Smith's  Brigade  of  Wharton's  Division 
charged  the  same  wooded  hill,  but  was  likewise  repulsed."  Wof- 
ford,  of  Kershaw,  was  then  sent  to  help  make  the  "advance  con- 
tinuous" on  our  right.  But,  after  it  came  up,  this  report  reads, 
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"  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  move  it  against  this  strong  posi- 
tion. *  *  *  The  infantry  remained  quiet  until  by  a  concentrated 
fire  of  the  artillery  the  6th  Corps  was  dislodged.  *  *  The  divis- 
ion was  reformed  and  rested  upwards  of  an  hour.  *  *  *  The 
enemy  had  again  made  a  stand  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
advance.  *  *  *  Here  again  we  halted  perhaps  for  an  hour." 
These  affairs  and  halts,  unordered  by  Early,  tell  why  our  "  advance" 
was  not  "continuous."  The  experience  of  the  brigade  of  Ker- 
shaw — Humphrey's — connecting  with  Ramseur,  is  remembered  by 
the  writer  as  similar  to  this.  After  the  rout  of  Crook  on  the  east 
of  the  pike,  about  7  A.  M.,  Kershaw  led  his  division  across  it  to 
assail  the  igth  Corps.  This  brought  on  a  serious  fight,  in  which 
the  Mississippi  brigade  was  repulsed.  The  other  brigades  of  the 
division,  except  Wofford,  coming  in  on  our  left,  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  We  followed  up  with  halting  and  fighting, 
much  as  told  in  General  Grimes'  report  of  Ramseur' s  division, 
which  he  commanded  after  that  officer  fell. 

WHAT    THE    CASUALTY    LISTS    INDICATE. 

The  casualty  lists  of  the  Confederates  are  very  imperfect,  but 
enough  is  given,  with  the  Federal  losses,  to  dispel  the  idea  that  our 
advance  was  unresisted.  Of  Early' s  corps  proper  the  losses  are 
given  for  only  one  brigade — Grimes'  (North  Carolina)  of  Ramseur' s 
division.  It  lost  119  men  killed  and  wounded.  Three  brigades  of 
Kershaw' s  division  sustained  losses  as  follows:  Connor's  (South 
Carolina),  killed  and  wounded,  185,  missing,  205;  Simms'  (Geor- 
gia), "about  200  killed  and  wounded."  This  probably  includes 
the  "missing."  Humphrey's,  117  killed  and  wounded,  67  missing; 
most  of  the  missing  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  brigades  were 
all  small.  Connor  had  about  1,250  officers  and  men  in  line;  Simms 
about  600,  and  Humphreys  about  500.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
their  casualties,  while  not  extraordinarily  heavy  for  Confederate 
troops,  do  not  sustain  the  character  of  the  advance  as  pictured  in 
Gordon's  war  reminiscences.  They  were  mostly  sustained  before 
the  evening  fight  and  rout.  The  casualties  of  the  Union  troops  tell 
with  even  greater  emphasis  that  they  were  in  a  fight  as  well  as  a 
foot  race.  The  Sixth  corps  lost  2,126;  the  Nineteenth,  2,368;  the 
Eighth,  960;  cavalry,  196 — total,  5,665;  of  which  over  4,000  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Nineteenth  corps  losses  were  practically 
all  sustained  in  the  morning,  when  assailed  by  Kershaw. 
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THE    GAP    IN    THE    CONFEDERATE    LINE. 

Such  losses  go  far  to  sustain  the  conviction  that  considering  the 
disparity  of  numbers,  barring  the  evening  rout  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  Early  got  all  out  of  the  battle  that  was  possible.  Of 
the  Confederate  break  up  in  the  afternoon,  Gordon's  "  War  Remi- 
niscences" reads:  "  There  was  a  large  gap  between  my  right  and 
the  main  Confederate  line.  One  after  another  of  my  staff  was  di- 
rected to  ride  with  all  speed  to  General  Early  and  apprise  him  of 
the  hazardous  situation.  Receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  I  my- 
self finally  rode  to  headquarters  to  urge  that  he  re-enforce  the  left 
and  fill  the  gap  ...  or  else  that  he  concentrate  his  entire  force 
for  desperate  defense  or  immediate  withdrawal.  He  instructed  me 
to  stretch  out  the  already  weak  line  and  take  a  battery  to  the  left. 
I  rode  back  at  a  furious  gallop  to  execute  these  most  unpromising 
measures.  It  was  too  late.  The  last  chance  had  passed  of  saving 
the  army  from  its  doom.  I  reached  my  command  only  in  time  to 
find  the  initial  columns  of  Sheridan  rushing  through  the  gap."  As 
our  whole  force  was  on  the  front,  and  every  inch  of  the  line  men- 
aced, where  could  Early  have  drawn  re-enforcements  from  ?  The 
center  had  already  been  attenuated  by  detaching  Wofford's  brigade 
to  the  right.  And  how  could  "  concentration  or  withdrawal  "  have 
been  effected  in  the  open  country,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  cav- 
alry? There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  fight  where  we  stood. 
At  the  very  time  General  Gordon  rode  to  Early  to  ask  help  for  the 
left,  our  right  and  center  were  fighting  for  life.  The  break  up  of 
the  line  reached  Kershaw  and  Ramseur  shortly  after  they  had  in- 
flicted a  decided  and  bloody  repulse  on  the  enemy's  attack — an  at- 
tack that  may  not  have  succeeded  had  it  been  met  with  equal  reso- 
lute spirit  on  the  left.  Where  the  Mississippi  brigade  stood,  the 
fighting  was  at  close  quarters,  and  on  the  field  in  our  front  the  dead 
and  wounded  lay  thick.  Connor's  South  Carolina  brigade  was  on 
our  left,  and  the  report  of  its  commander,  Major  James  M.  Goggin, 
reads : 

"  Soon  after  this  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Humphrey's  which 
was  met  by  such  a  heavy  fire,  so  coolly  delivered  by  that  brigade 
and  the  right  of  my  own,  that  the  enemy  were  checked  and  driven 
back.  A  repetition  of  the  attack  met  with  a  like  result,  and  the 
firing  ceased  along  the  whole  line." 
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THE    FEDERAL    CAVALRY  AND  THE    PANIC  IN  GORDON  S    DIVISION. 

The  fact  is  Sheridan's  attempt  to  win  back  the  day  was  beaten  by 
this  repulse  in  the  centre;  by  Kershaw  and  Ramseur.  It  was  only 
revived  by  the  panic  that  originated  on  our  (Gordon's)  left.  How 
that  occurred  is  thus  told  in  General  Ouster's  report: 

"About  ii  A.  M.  I  was  directed  to  transfer  my  command  again 
to  the  right  flank  and  take  charge  of  affairs.  .  .  There  being  no 
connection  between  the  left  of  the  enemy  and  Rosser's  cavalry,  I 
succeeded  in  moving  a  portion  of  my  command  to  a  position  almost 
in  rear  of  the  enemy.  ...  I  caused  my  battery  to  open  and 
at  the  same  time  charged  with  three  regiments.  The  effect  was  sur- 
prising. .  .  It  was  apparent  that  the  wavering  in  the  enemy  s 
ranks  betokened  a  retreat,  and  that  retreat  might  be  converted  into 
a  rout.  .  .  .  Seeing  so  large  a  cavalry  force  bearing  rapidly 
down  upon  an  unprotected  flank,  and  their  line  of  retreat  in  danger 
of  being  intercepted,  the  line  of  the  enemy,  already  broken,  now 
gave  way  in  the  utmost  confusion." 

While  the  demoralized  rout  that  ensued  has  commonly  been  stig- 
matized as  disgraceful,  after  the  left  was  put  to  flight  nothing  but  a 
rapid  movement  behind  Cedar  creek,  or  to  the  river,  saved  the 
whole  army  from  the  possibility  of  capture.  And  matters  would 
have  been  much  worse  but  for  the  splendid  service  of  the  artillery, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter,  which  held  the  pursuing 
cavalry  in  check.  The  retreat  was  communicated  to  Humphrey's 
Brigade  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  For  strength  of  position  it 
had  been  projected  somewhat  beyond  the  general  line,  behind  a 
projecting  stone  fence.  And  on  the  first  motion  of  withdrawal  the 
force  we  had  beaten  came  on  us  and  Ramseur' s  left  with  a  rush. 
As  soon  as  we  got  on  fighting  ground  the  men  were  rallied.  Here 
the  resistance  was  spirited.  But  the  misfortune  of  the  fatal  day 
culminated  in  the  death  of  our  brigade-commander,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  H.  Sims,  of  the  2ist  Mississippi.  A  man  of  daring 
spirit  and  coolest  courage,  possessed  of  a  personal  dominance  that 
swayed  all  around  him;  after  his  fall  the  brigade  was  resolved  into 
the  general  rout. 

THE  GREAT  CAVALRY  FORCE  OF  SHERIDAN  THE  OBSTACLE  TO  OUR 
CONTINUOUS    ADVANCE. 

The  fatal  obstacle  to  the  "  continuous  advance  "  theory  was  Sher- 
idan's mounted  force.  In  the  face  of  the  experience  of  its  prowess 
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at  Winchester  a  month  before,  it  is  treated  by  Early' s  Cedar  Creek 
censors  as  a  negligible  quantity.  It  really  decided  the  day  that 
begun  in  triumph  and  ended  in  gloom.  It  embraced  about  7,000 
men,  equipped  with  horses  and  arms  of  the  best.  In  numbers  our 
cavalry  was  no  more  than  a  half,  and  was  made  inefficient  and  timid 
by  poor  mounts  and  frequent  defeat  fighting  against  vast  odds.  In 
his  report  of  a  previous  engagement  MajorGeneral  Lomax  says: 

"  I  lost  four  pieces  of  artillery  on  account  of  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  horses.  ...  I  will  state  that  this  division  has  been 
wanting  in  organization,  in  discipline,  in  arms.  It  is  composed  of 
good  material." 

In  his  report  of  this  affair  General  Early  said:  "The  enemy's 
cavalry  is  so  superior  to  ours  in  numbers  and  equipment  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ours  to  compete  with  his;  .  .  .  besides,  the  com- 
mand is  demoralized.  It  would  be  better  if  they  could  be  put  into 
infantry.  But  if  that  were  tried  I  am  afraid  they  would  all  run  off." 

To  show  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  Union  cavalry  on 
this  field,  I  will  quote  from  Annals  of  the  War,  an  account  by  Major 
Nettleton,  of  the  Second  Ohio  cavalry: 

"The  divisions  of  Merritt  and  Custer,  aggregating  nearly  8,000 
of  the  jinest  mounted  troops  in  the  world,  were  on  the  right  of  the 
infantry.  ...  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference  where 
cavalry  was  placed.  For  the  first  time  during  the  war  the  Federal 
cavalry  was  really  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  third  arm  of  the  service 
and  given  its  full  share  in  the  hard  fighting.  With  their  Spencer 
repeating  carbines,  their  experience  in  transferring  themselves  into 
foot  soldiers,  Sheridan's  mounted  force  was  at  once  the  eye  and 
the  right  arm  of  his  fighting  column.  '  Custer,  advance 

to  the  centre,'  was  the  laconic  command  from  General  Wright. 
And  as  the  sun  was  rising  four  thousand  troopers,  with  accompany- 
ing batteries,  marched  into  the  fight." 

Both  Custer  and  Merritt  were  marched  from  Sheridan's  right  and 
interposed  across  the  advance  of  Early 's  right.  Says  General  Mer- 
ritt's  report: 

(<  About  10  o'clock  the  First  division  was  moved  to  the  left  and 
disposed  so  as  to  cover  the  Valley  pike  and  the  country  to  the  left." 

Custer' s  report  reads: 

"  An  order  received  to  move  all  my  command  except  three  regi- 
ments to  the  extreme  left." 
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LOMAX'S   CAVALRY   DIVISION   ABOUT;   AND  CUSTER's  AND  MER- 
RITT'S  DIVISIONS  PRESENT  ADVANCE. 

Such  a  force  drawn  across  its  front  seems  a  perfect  answer  in  itself 
to  the  question  "should  Early's  advance  have  been  continuous?" 
It  is  brushed  aside  in  his  book  of  War  Reminiscences,  by  General 
Gordon,  in  the  following: 

"The  brave  and  steady  6th  Corps  could  not  possibly  have  es- 
caped had  the  proposed  concentration  and  assault  upon  it  been  per- 
mitted. .  .  .In  thirty  minutes  the  yelling  Confederate  infantry 
would  have  been  rushing  relentlessly  on  its  flanks,  front  and  rear. 
We  halted,  we  hesitated,  we  dallied,  we  waited,  for  what  ?  It  is 
claimed  by  the  confederate  commander  that  we  were  threatened 
with  cavalry  on  our  right,  whereas  General  Lomax  was  on  that 
flank." 

This  passage  is  transparently  extravagant.  Under  any  circum- 
stances foot  soldiers  can,  in  an  open  country,  withdraw  and  "  es- 
cape" from  foot  soldiers.  As  to  Lomax's  cavalry,  it  was  miles 
away,  on  the  Front  Royal-Wincester  pike,  and  engaged  with  another 
Federal  cavalry  division.  It  was  designed  for  him  to  effect  connec- 
tion with  the  right,  but  he  never  got  up.  In  his  report  he  states  he 
"was  unable  to  communicate  with  General  Early  through  the  day. 
I  endeavored  to  strike  the  pike  at  Middletown,  but  found  it  occupied 
by  the  enemy."  This  was  after  our  rout  had  set  in.  The  only 
cavalry  "on  that  flank  "  was  Payne's  Brigade,  300  strong. 

Of  the  movement  and  the  use  of  the  Union  cavalry  Gordon's 
War  Reminiscences  says: 

"The  Union  cavalry  was  sent  back  to  Sheridan's  left,  when  it 
was  discovered  there  was  no  danger  of  serious  assault  by  Early." 

The  two  cavalry  divisions  were  shifted  from  one  of  the  Union 
flanks  to  the  other  to  check  Early's  right,  on  which  his  whole  ad- 
vance pivoted.  Everything  depended  on  our  right — so  long  as  it 
advanced,  Sheridan's  base  was  menaced  and  his  retreat  forced.  To 
show  this  was  so,  I  quote  Custer's  report  more  fully: 

"An  order  was  received  to  move  to  the  extreme  left  and  arrest 
the  enemy  at  that  point,  where  he  had  turned  our  flank  and  was 
driving  our  line  before  him  with  every  prospect  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  pike  to  Winchester But  for  the  cavalry 

the  enemy  would  have  penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  army." 
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I  will  now  quote  from  the  report  of  General  Merritt,  who  com- 
manded Sheridan's  other  cavalry  division,  and  who  secured  position 
in  front  of  Early's  right  at  10  A.  M.: 

"  Orders  were  sent  to  every  brigade  to  press  the  enemy  warmly. 
Never  did  men  fight  betier.  The  line  advanced  nearly  to  Middle- 
town.  This  advance  was  intended  more  as  an  offensive  defense. 
The  enemy  withdrew  from  the  open  country.  Sheltered  by  the 
woods  and  houses  in  our  front,  Kershaw  (Worford's  Brigade)  and 
Pegram  continued  a  sharp  skirmish,  varied  by  attacks  on  both 
sides." 

Here  we  read  a  complete  explanation  of  why  Early's  advance 
halted.  The  centre,  which  had  its  own  troubles  besides,  could  not 
go  forward  with  the  right — checked  by  Sheridan's  7,000  mounted 
men — halted.  And  it  was  when  it  had  been  halted,  and  a  division 
of  the  6th  Corps  had  joined  the  cavalry,  that  Custer's  division — not 
the  whole  cavalry  force,  as  stated  by  General  Gordon — was  "sent 
back  to  Sheridan's  right." 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  GENERAL    GORDON    IN    MOVING    HIS  DIVISION  TO 
THE    LEFT    OF   THE    LINE. 

I  will  record  here  an  opinion:  That  had  General  Gordon  not 
shifted  his  division  from  our  pivotal  right,  the  point  of  effecting 
"concentration,"  where  was  most  needed  the  momentum  of  his 
splendid  "  firing  line  "  presence,  it  might  never  have  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  deplore  the  morning  halt  in  Early's  advance;  and  certainly  no 
evening  rout.  His  attack  on  his  commander  must  not  be  permitted 
to  divert  attention  from  General  Gordon's  morning  mistake,  and  its 
influence  upon  his  evening  mishap.  "  I  am  confident  the  services 
of  the  cavalry  on  the  left  flank  cannot  be  overestimated."  It  was 
this  check,  duly  given,  that  enabled  Sheridan  to  form  his  ranks  for 
the  evening  assault  and  victory. 


The  attempted  conviction  of  General  Early  for  the  Cedar  Creek 
disaster,  which  is  so  unfairly  and  strenuously  argued  in  Gordon's 
War  Reminiscences,  is  a  renewal  of  attacks  that  appeared  in  Rich- 
mond papers  of  the  period.  Gordon  was  taxed  by  Early  with  in- 
stigating them,  and  they  quareled.  The  controversy  was  camp 
talk,  intensified,  as  it  was,  by  an  order  read  to  the  regiments  in 
which  General  Early  bitterly  reproached  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
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victory  by  misconduct.  In  his  report  it  is  charged  that  "so  many 
of  our  men  had  stopped  in  the  camp  to  plunder,  in  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  officers  participated."  In  the  order  referred  to, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  old  Richmond  files  of  newspapers,  he 
was  much  more  severe.  In  it  he  said,  as  recalled  in  substance  by 
memory,  that  "  the  general  officer  who  details  a  guard  over  a  cap- 
tured sutler's  wagon  is  as  guilty  as  the  private  who  plunders  a  knap- 
sack." This  reference  applied  to  a  certain  case  reported  by  the 
officer  of  the  quartermaster's  department  who  was  ordered  to  bring 
off  the  captured  wagons,  supplies,  etc.,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  anger  General  Early.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  plundering.  This  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  materially  weak- 
ening the  battle  line.  As  to  Kershaw's  division,  I  speak  from 
knowledge.  Moving  to  the  attack  on  the  Nineteenth  corps  after  the 
rout  of  Crook,  its  line  of  battle  swept  through  the  deserted  camps, 
abounding  in  all  that  our  soldiers  lacked,  without  a  man  leaving 
ranks.  General  Early  spoke  in  heat,  and  much  allowance  is  due 
him.  His  brilliant  victory  had  been  thrown  away,  and  his  reputa- 
tion ruined  by  the  panic  of  the  evening. 

Covered  as  he  was  with  the  cloud  of  defeat,  a  popular  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  against  General  Early  which  resulted  in  his  loss  of 
popular  confidence.  But  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cedar 
Creek  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  fate  had  dealt  most  unjustly 
with  him.  This  was  my  belief  then,  and  it  has  been  changed  to 
positive  conviction  by  reading  the  reports  of  the  record.  It  was, 
certainly,  the  common  opinion  among  the  officers  and  men  of  Ker- 
shaw's division,  which  had  its  full  share  of  the  fighting.  The  2ist 
Mississippi,  to  which  I  belonged,  suffered  more  heavily  than  any. 
Of  one  hundred,  rank  and  file,  seventeen  were  buried  on  the  field, 
thirty-four  wounded  and  nineteen  missing.  Few,  if  any,  of  our 
command  considered  Early  culpably  responsible  for  the  defeat. 
After  the  close  of  the  fighting  in  the  morning,  he  rode  across  our 
brigade  front  with  Kershaw,  our  gallant  and  trusted  division  com- 
mander. In  the  cheering  with  which  they  were  greeted,  Kershaw's 
name  was  called.  Drawing  rein  and  turning  to  the  line,  he  pointed 
to  Early  and  said:  "There  is  the  man  entitled  to  your  cheers." 
For  fair  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  Cedar  Creek,  testimony  from 
Kershaw's  division  possesses  peculiar  value.  It  did  not  belong  to 
the  2d  Corps,  but  was  sent  from  Richmond  as  a  reinforcement  in 
the  Valley  operations.  After  a  month's  stay,  it  was  ordered  back. 
But,  overtaken  at  Culpeper  by  news  of  the  Winchester  defeat,  it 
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was  returned  again  to  the  Valley  On  rejoining  Early,  Kershaw's 
men  were  impressed  by  the  loss  of  confidence  in  him  among  his 
troops.  This  seemed  as  severe  and  unreasoning  as  the  demorali- 
zation incident  to  it  was  surprising  and  unprecedented  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  But  it  did  not  infect  Kershaw's  division. 

GENERAL    LEE's    HIGH    ESTIMATE    OF    GENERAL    EARLY. 

That  General  Early's  unpopularity  and  loss  of  confidence  was  due 
to  repellant  manner  and  the  foment  of  personal  ill-will,  more  than 
military  mistakes  or  lack  of  capacity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
the  month  between,  his  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek  defeats  oppo- 
sition to  him  took  shape  in  an  effort  for  his  displacement  from  com- 
mand of  the  Valley  forces.  This  was  urged  upon  General  Lee 
through  Governor  Smith,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  Early's 
division.  The  correspondence  between  them  appears  at  page  893, 
etseq.,  Part  II,  Vol.  XLIII,  Rebellion  Records.  The  Governor 
bases  his  request  for  Early's  removal  from  command  of  the  Valley 
army  on  "a  letter  from  an  officer  who  has  my  entire  confidence." 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  letter: 

"  General  Early's  appearance  along  the  line  of  march  excites  no 
pleasure,  much  less  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  No  salute  is  given. 
He  is  not  greeted  at  all  by  private  or  officer,  but  is  allowed  to  pass, 
neither  receiving  or  taking  notice.  The  army  once  believed  him  a 
safe  commander  and  felt  they  could  trust  to  his  caution,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  has  proved  a  delusion  and  they  cannot,  do  not,  and 
will  not,  give  him  their  confidence.  He  was  surprised  at  Winchester. 
He  did  not  expect  a  general  engagement  that  day.  This  destroyed 
the  confidence  in  him,  and  Fisher's  Hill  was  the  terrible  sequence." 

General  Lee  replied,  asking  the  name  of  the  officer  quoted — that 
justice  to  General  Early  required  that  he  should  be  informed  of  the 
accusations  against  him,  and  the  name  of  his  accuser.  This,  in  a 
second  letter,  Governor  Smith  stated  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
furnish.  But  he  resumed  the  request  for  a  change  of  commanders 
and  rehearsed  the  charges  on  which  the  request  was  based  at  much 
length.  In  General  Lee's  response  he  defended  General  Early  with 
vigor.  Of  his  conduct  at  Winchester  he  said:  "  General  Brecken- 
ridge,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  informed  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  dispositions  made  by  General  Early  to  resist  the  enemy 
were  judicious  and  successful  until  rendered  abortive  by  a  misfor- 
tune which  he  could  not  prevent,  and  which  might  have  befallen 
any  other  commander.  He  also  spoke  in  high  terms  of  General 
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Early' s  capacity  and  energy  as  displayed  in  the  campaign  while 
General  Breckenridge  was  with  him."  As  General  Breckenridge 
had  been  urged  by  Governor  Smith  as  Early 's  successor,  this  excerpt 
very  naturally  ended  the  correspondence.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  General  Lee  went  to  his  grave  with  his  estimate  of 
General  Early  unchanged.  The  following  is  taken  from  President 
Davis' s  endorsement  on  the  correspondence  between  Governor 
Smith  and  General  Lee: 

"  With  less  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  facts  than  General  Lee 
possessed,  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  which  he  expresses.  With 
the  knowledge  acquired  after  events,  it  is  usually  easy  to  point  out 
modes  which  would  have  been  better  than  those  adopted.  .  .  . 
A  gallant  officer  who  was  with  General  Early  in  all  his  movements 
until  the  battle  of  Winchester,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  has  given 
me  a  very  favorable  account  of  his  conduct  as  a  commander,  and 
certainly  differs  very  decidedly  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  to  the  estimate  in  which  General  Early  is  held  by  the  troops 
of  his  command." 

Any  calm  review  of  Cedar  Creek,  of  the  attack  from  a  force  of 
Confederate  infantry  upon  a  strongly  fortified  position  held  by  near 
twice  their  number,  supported  by  a  cavalry  more  than  double  our 
cavalry,  will  rather  condemn  General  Early  for  not  having  halted 
his  advance  sooner,  than  for  failure  in  effort  to  make  it  continuous. 

J.    S.    M'NEILY. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  October, 
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[From  the  Times-Dispatch,  January  8, 1905.] 

THE    FREDERICKSBURG    ARTILLERY,    CAPTAIN 
EDWARD  S.   MARYE, 


In  the  Three  Days'  Battle  at  Fredericksburg,  July,  1863. 


FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  FLAG 
WITH  WHITE  FIELD. 


Deaths  of  Lieutenants  Morris  and  Eustace. 


By  C.  R.  FLEET  (now  of  Lynchburg,  Va.) 

Edited  by  U.  S.  Senator  J.  W.  Daniel. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863,  the  Fredericksburg  Artillery, 
Captain  Edward  S.  Marye  commanding  (better  known  as  Braxton's 
Battery,  from  its  first  captain),  marched  with  the  advance  brigades 
of  Heth's  division  (Archer's  and  Davis's  brigades)  from  Cashtown, 
taking  the  turnpike  toward  Gettysburg.  About  9  o'clock  we  struck 
a  small  body  of  cavalry.  The  two  brigades  formed  line  of  battle, 
and  two  of  our  guns  were  unlimbered  in  front  of  a  brick  building 
which  looked  like  an  old  Virginia  county  courthouse  tavern.  We 
opened  fire  on  the  squad  of  cavalry,  scattering  them  immediately. 
This  was  the  first  artillery  fire  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  limbered  up  and  proceeded  on  our  march  for 
a  mile  or  thereabouts  and  took  position  in  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
oak  grove  on  the  left  of  the  pike.  Here  we  were  soon  hotly  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  batteries,  one  of  which  we  learned  after- 
wards was  Grimes'  Battery  of  regulars.  Their  firing  was  steady 
and  well  aimed,  though  none  of  our  battery  was  struck  in  this  posi- 
tion. Lieutenant  Morris,  battalion  ordnance  officer,  a  gallant  young 
gentleman,  was  mortally  wounded  here,  while  riding  in  rear  of  our 
guns  across  the  line  of  fire. 

After  being  in  this  position  for  perhaps  a  half  or  one  hour,  we 
moved  down  into  a  plain,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  other  batte- 
ries of  the  battalion  (Pegram's).  While  in  this  position  we  fired 
into  a  group  of  officers,  some  of  whom  fell  and  one  of  whom  was 
carried  off  on  a  litter.  We  supposed  afterwards  that  this  was  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  a  gallant  Federal  officer,  who  did  receive  his  death 
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wound  from  an  artillery  shell.  Running  diagonally  across  our  front 
was  a  railroad  cut,  in  which  were  a  number  of  infantry,  perhaps  as 
many  as  a  regiment,  which  were  annoying  us  with  their  minie  balls. 
Colonel .  Pegram  ordered  two  guns  of  the  Letcher  battery  to  fire 
obliquely  to  the  right  in  this  cut.  (We  were  too  far  to  the  right  to 
fire  into  the  mouth  of  this  cut.)  Two  or  three  shots  from  the 
Letcher  battery  brought  the  infantry  out  in  ' '  rough-roll-and-tum- 
ble"  fashion.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  Martin  Douglas,  a  great 
big  Galway  Irishman,  a  member  of  the  Letcher  battery,  fire  his  gun. 
He  was  number  four  at  the  gun,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pull  the  lanyard 
which  fires  the  charge.  Before  pulling  his  lanyard  he  would,  every 
time,  cross  himself  and  mutter,  "Lord,  be  marsiful  to  their  poor 
souls." 

The  Federal  infantry  driven  from  the  cut  fell  back  into  the  turn- 
pike, slightly  depressed  at  this  point,  its  side  bank  thus  forming  a 
fair  breastwork.  By  some  oversight,  or  hurry,  or  misunderstanding 
two  flags  were  left  standing  in  their  front  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  These  flags  led  to  a  gallant  little  hand-to-hand  fight  between 
three  Confederates  and  as  many  Federal  soldiers,  who  had  sprung 
from  their  respective  sides  and  rushed  forward,  the  one  to  capture 
and  the  other  to  save  the  flags.  Two  on  each  side  were  killed  or 
wounded,  the  one  Confederate  left  carrying  off  triumphantly  the 
regimental  flag,  while  the  remaining  "  boy  in  blue  "  bore  away  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes."  General  Lee  came  on  that  part  of  the  field 
later  in  the  afternoon,  and,  being  told  of  the  gallant  act,  called  up 
the  young  solder,  and  the  writer  heard  him  thank  him  in  his  digni- 
fied and  courteous  way  for  his  zeal  and  courage  and  promised  to 
report  it  to  President  Davis.  How  we  bystanders  envied  that  yaung 
fellow  those  words  of  thanks  from  our  great  leader. 

To  resume  the  record  of  our  battery:  While  in  this  position  we 
ceased  firing  after  an  hour  or  two  as  Rodes's  division  came  sweep- 
ing across  the  field  from  our  left,  bearing  for  the  first  time  the  new 
Confederate  flag,  with  the  white  field  and  the  beloved  battle  flag  for 
a  union.  How  we  yelled  as  we  saw  this  splendid  body  of  men 
swing  into  perfect  line  and  rush  forward  to  the  charge  !  And 
with  what  anxiety  of  heart  did  we  watch  that  new  flag  in  its  onset, 
praying  that  it  might  not  fall,  but  continue  its  onward  course  to 
wave  in  triumph  over  our  enemies  !  It  went  onward  in  its  proud 
course  as  that  gallant  division  swept  everything  before  it,  and  we 
trusted  it  was  an  omen  of  victory. 

After  this  onset  there  was  comparatively  little  fighting  the  balance 
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of  the  day,  and  we  were  moved  across  the  pike  to  a  position  almost 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  General  Lee's  lines.  This  position  we  held 
for  the  remaining  two  days  of  the  great  battle,  doing  our  part  in  the 
terrific  artillery  duels  of  both  days,  losing  our  gallant  Lieutenant 
Eustace  and  several  privates,  and  witnessing  that  grand  infantry 
charge  on  the  third  day,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  and  never 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  war.  We  fired  our  guns  until  too 
hot  to  hold  the  hand  on  them,  and  then  waited — and  waited — and 
waited  until  heart-sick  at  the  inexplicable  delay  in  the  forward  move- 
ment which  we  knew  was  to  follow.  Oh,  how  we  missed  our  old 
commander,  "  Old  Jack,"  who  would  so  promptly  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy's  demoralization  from  the  splendid  artillery 
firing.  The  charge  came  too  late,  as  we  all  know  now. 

As  our  battery  started  from  Fredericksburg  for  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign  the  writer  donned,  as  the  best  he  could  get,  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  thrown  away  by  one  of  the  boys  who  had  received  a  new  pair 
from  his  home  nearby.  This  ancient  and  holey  foot-gear  he  wore 
and  kept  together  by  diligent  care  and  sundry  strings  all  through 
that  tedious  and  muddy  march.  But  on  that  second  day  they  ut- 
terly refused  further  service  and  had  to  be  consigned  to  shoe  ceme- 
tery, to  become  food  for  goats  or  crumble  into  the  inhospitable 
Pennsylvania  dust.  About  the  same  time  his  caisson  was  blown  up 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  and  along  with  it  went  all  his  rations, 
which  had  been  tied  on  this  caisson.  The  melange  of  external  gray 
with  internal  blue,  resulting  from  a  sense  of  defeat  in  battle,  a  two 
or  three  days'  hunger  (which  could  have  been  borne  cheerfully  if 
we  had  won  the  battle),  and  utterly  bare  and  very  tender  feet  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  More  rations  were  obtained  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  5th,  but  the  poor  feet  had  to  tough  it  out  till 
they  were  carried  back  to  old  Virginny. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News-Leader,  April ),  1904.] 

THE  IRONCLAD  RAM  VIRGINIA— CONFEDERATE 
STATES  NAVY, 


And  Her  Memorable  Engagements  of  March  8  and  9,  1862. 


STORY  OF  HER  LAUNCHING  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
By  WM.  R.  CLINE,  One  of  Her  Crew. 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA.,  April  i,  1904. 

The  great  celebration  which  Virginians  are  arranging  for  Tuesday 
next,  5th,  the  day  set  for  the  launching  of  the  magnificent  first- 
class  battleship  Virginia  at  the  local  shipyard,  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  look  upon  the  new  fighter  as  the  namesake  of  the 
formidable  Confederate  ironclad  Virginia  (Aferrimac)  t  which,  with 
Ericsson's  Monitor  taught  the  world  how  warfare  on  the  sea  should 
be  carried  on. 

The  new  Virginias  launching  announcement  caused  the  people 
of  this  section  particularly  to  remember  this  week  that  the  first 
fight  between  iron-clads  took  place  just  forty-two  years  ago. 

William  R.  Cline,  an  employee  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company,  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia, and  seen  at  one  of  his  haunts  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
he  made  the  following  interesting  statement,  which  contains  some 
facts  which  have  probably  never  found  their  way  in  print  before: 

"  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  great  naval  battle 
in  Hampton  Roads  on  March  8  and  9,  1862,  between  the  Confed- 
erate iron-clad  ram  Virginia  and  the  Federal  fleet  then  stationed 
in  these  waters.  History,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  heard  of,  refers 
to  the" ship  as  the  Merrimac,  but  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there 
never  was  a  vessel  in  the  Confederate  States  navy  called  by  that 
name.  The  Merrimac  was  a  United  States  frigate,  burned,  scuttled 
and  sunk  at  Gosport  navyyard  in  1861.  The  old  hulk  was  raised, 
rebuilt  and  converted  into  an  ironclad,  and  when  she  was  launched 
there  were  only  four  marines  and  a  corporal  aboard.  I  was  one  of 
the  five  who  did  duty  that  day,  and  was  stationed  in  the  bow  when 
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the  ship  went  down  the  ways  into  the  water,  she  being-  then  and 
there  christened  Virginia.  There  were  no  invitations  to  governors 
and  other  distinguished  men,  no  sponsor  nor  maid  of  honor,  no 
bottle  of  wine,  no  brass  band,  no  blowing-  of  steam  whistles,  no 
great  crowds  to  witness  this  memorable  event.  The  launching  was 
accomplished  quietly,  only  officers  and  men  stationed  at  the  navy- 
yard  witnessing  it.  I  have  never  read  in  any  history  or  in  reports 
of  any  of  our  officers  a  true  account  of  this  launching.  Strange  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  only  one  officer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia's crew  who  was  present  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  launched 
and  he  was  Captain  Reuben  Thorn.  All  of  the  other  officers  and 
men  of  the  crew  were  aboard  a  school  ship  then  lying  oft  the  navy- 
yard,  and  they  did  not  come  on  board  until  the  ship  was  commis- 
sioned. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  erroneous  naming  by  Governor  Montague 
at  the  banquet  held  at  Hotel  Chamberlain  on  April  18,  1903,  in 
honor  of  the  sponsor  of  the  cruiser  West  Virginia,  He  referred 
to  the  fight  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

"  Before  I  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  two  days'  engagement, 
I  want  to  speak  of  a  rousing  speech  made  by  our  commander,  Frank- 
lin Buchanan,  to  his  officers  and  men  just  before  the  fight  began. 
In  his  closing  remarks  he  said:  'The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
upon  you  this  day,  and  in  the  good  old  name  of  Virginia  let  every 
man  do  his  duty.' 

"  That  duty  was  done,  and  done  bravely,  and  I  believe  in  justice 
to  those  heroes  on  both  sides,  irrespective  of  prejudice  or  ill-feeling, 
they  should  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  brave  before  the  world  as 
the  founders  of  iron-clad  warfare  at  sea. 

STORY    OF   THE   FIGHT. 

" About  ii  o'clock  Saturday  the  Virginia,  then  flagship,  twelve 
guns,  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  commanding,  accompanied  by 
the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  one  gun  each,  left  Gosport  navy  yard; 
when  we  were  opposite  Norfolk  all  hands  were  piped  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters. 

"Then  'All  hands  ready  for  action'  was  heard,  Captain  Buch- 
anan speaking  from  the  quarter-deck.  Not  one  of  the  crew  up  to 
that  time  knew  or  suspected  what  he  would  hear  from  the  captain, 
although  we  had  crossed  the  roads  and  were  closing  in  upon  the 
enemy.  The  latter  began  to  pour  shot  and  shell  into  us,  but  with 
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no  effect,  as  all  the  missies  which  struck  the  ship's  sides  slid  off 
without  inflicting  the  slighest  damage. 

"  Our  first  shot  was  from  the  bow  gun,  No.  i  (7  a-inch  rifle),  fired 
into  the  Cumberland.  Immediately  after  firing,  we  rammed  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Cumberland  and  in  fifteen  minutes  all  was 
over,  the  vessel  going  down  with  her  guns  firing  and  colors  flying. 
No  braver  heroes  ever  lived  than  the  men  who  manned  the  Cum- 
berland. 

' '  After  sinking  the  Cumberland  we  were  reinforced  by  the  steamers 
Patrick  Henry,  Jamestown  and  Teaser,  of  the  James  river  fleet, 
which  rendered  good  service.  We  engaged  the  Congress  and  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  in  proper  position,  being  under 
heavy  fire  from  the  shore  batteries  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  In 
manoeuvering  we  silenced  several  of  the  shore  batteries,  blew  up  a 
steamer  at  the  wharf,  sank  a  sailing  vessel  and  captured  a  schooner, 
which  we  sent  to  Norfolk.  In  the  meantime  the  Congress  had  been 
run  aground,  and,  getting  in  position,  we  commenced  firing  upon 
her.  Our  shots  took  quick  effect,  and  the  vessel  hauled  down  her 
colors  and  sent  up  the  white  flag,  many  of  the  men  hurriedly  leav- 
ing the  ship. 

"  Our  commander  sent  the  Beaufort  and  the  Raleigh  to  rescue 
the  wounded  aboard  the  Congress.  Just  as  they  w.ere  in  the  act  of 
taking  these  poor  mortals  to  safety  and  while  the  white  flag  was 
still  flying,  the  shore  batteries  and  the  guns  on  the  Congress  opened 
fire  upon  our  boats,  killing  some  officers  and  men — a  cowardly  act 
in  warfare. 

DETERMINED    TO    DESTROY    HER. 

"  It  was  then  that  Captain  Buchanan  determined  that  the  Congress 
should  be  destroyed.  Lieutenant  Minor  volunteered  to  burn  the 
vessel,  and  he  started  for  her  with  a  small  boat's  crew.  When  the 
boat  was  within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  Congress  the  crew  opened 
fire,  wounding  Lieutenant  Minor  and  several  of  his  men.  After 
this  act  of  treachery  the  lieutenant  and  his  men  returned  to  the  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Then  we  did  pour  hot  shot  and  shell  into  the  Congress.  She 
took  fire  and  about  midnight  her  magazine  blew  up.  The  report 
was  heard  sixty  miles  away  and  the  fire  could  be  seen  for  miles. 

"  During  all  of  this  time  the  steam  frigate  Minnesota  and  Roanoke 
and  the  sailing  frigate  St.  Lawrence  had  been  firing  broadsides  into 
us.  The  Minnesota  grounded,  but  as  night  came  on  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  Roanoke  slipped  away  to  safety  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Monroe.  But  we  continued  to  fire  on  the  Minnesota  until  darkness 
stopped  the  fighting. 

"  Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  Cumber- 
land should  be  honored  in  the  pages  of  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  crew  of  the  Congress  and  the  men  manning  the 
shore  batteries  should  be  termed  in  history  cowards.  They  not  even 
respected  their  white  flag  and  fired  on  us  when  we  were  conveying 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  to  safety. 

"  The  following  day,  Sunday,  we  began  the  day  with  two  jiggers 
of  whiskey  and  a  hearty  breakfast.  Then  we  steamed  within  a 
rnile  of  the  Minnesota  and  commenced  firing  on  her  again.  We 
blew  up  a  steamer  alongside  of  the  frigate,  and  shortly  afterwards 
we  first  knew  of  the  famous  fighter,  the  Monitor.  General  Sher- 
man's remark,  'War  is  Hell,'  was  amply  illustrated  when  the  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Monitor  met  in  Hampton  Roads. 

"After  the  Minnesota  incident,  the  Monitor  hove  in  view  and  at 
once  attacked. 

"  We  could  see  nothing  but  the  resemblance  of  a  large  cheese 
box,  and  when  the  turret  revolved  we  could  see  nothing  but  two 
immense  guns.  On  firing  thus  the  turret  revolved  and  the  guns 
could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  ready  to  fire  again.  We  could 
hardly  get  aim  at  the  Monitor1  s  guns,  as  they  were  in  sight  only 
when  being  fired,  and  would  disappear  immediately  thereafter.  At 
times  the  vessels  were  hardly  twenty  feet  away  from  each  other. 
Every  officer  and  gunner  on  board  the  Virginia  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  disable  the  curious  little  craft.  The  truth,  however, 
was  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  her  just  then.  After  sparring  to 
and  fro  for  better  position  and  looking  for  deeper  water  (^the  Vir- 
ginia drew  twenty-three  feet  and  the  Monitor  only  ten),  we  finally 
made  our  way  into  deep  water  and  the  Monitor  tried  to  run  across 
our  bow  or  stern.  Had  she  succeeded  in  these  attempts  the  history  of 
the  famous  fight  would  have  been  differently  recorded,  for  we  would 
sunk  and  lost  all  hands  on  board.  After  these  failures,  our  execu- 
tive officer,  Captain  Catesby  P.  Jones,  deemed  it  best  to  ram  the 
Monitor.  We  made  two  efforts  to  do  this,  but  as  we  had  lost  our 
steel  prow  the  day  before  in  sinking  the  Cumberland,  we  could  not 
harm  the  Monitor. 

"Neither  vessel  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  other's  ruin. 
While  fighting  the  Monilor  we  were  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
beached  Minnesota,  although  it  had  no  effect.  We  could  not  get 
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our  guns  to  bear  on  the  Minnesota  properly,  and,  although  we  set 
her  on  fire  and  did  considerable  damage,  we  were  too  far  away  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  her. 

"The  fight  between  tke  Virginia  and  the  Monitor  was  on  for 
fully  four  hours,  neither  vessel  seeming  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  other's  broadsides.  Finally  the  Monitor  ran  off  into  shoal  water, 
trying  to  coax  us  to  follow  her  (a  Yankee  trick)  and  go  aground. 
This  we  did  not  do,  and  from  the  Monitor1  s  position  neither  vessel 
could  reach  the  other  with  shot. 

"  We  now  made  an  examination  and  found  we  had  lost  our  prow, 
had  two  guns  disabled  and  had  sprung  a  leak.  We  remained,  how- 
ever, thinking  that  the  Monitor  would  come  out  into  deep  water 
again  and  renew  the  engagement.  She  staid  safely  in  shoal  water 
though,  and  after  some  time  we  saw  that  no  more  fighting  was  in 
view.  Our  officers  held  a  consultation  and  decided  to  return  to 
Norfolk  for  repairs. 

' '  The  Monitor  remained  in  her  position  on  the  shoals  until  we 
had  crossed  the  bar  on  our  way  to  Norfolk. 

;'  The  official  report  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  Virginia 
from  the  time  she  left  the  Gosport  navy-yard  says:  '  The  Virginia' s 
loss  is  two  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  stem  is  twisted  and 
the  ship  leaks.  We  lost  our  prow,  starboard  anchor  and  all  the 
boats.  The  armor  is  somewhat  damaged,  the  steam-pipes  and 
smokestack  riddled,  the  muzzles  of  two  guns  shot  away.  The  col- 
ors were  hoisted  to  the  smokestack  and  were  shot  away  several 
times.  No  one  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the  fight  with  the  Mon- 
itor! 

' '  The  only  damage  done  by  the  Monitor  was  to  the  armor,  the 
effect  of  shot  striking  obliquely  on  the  shield,  breaking  the  iron  and 
sometimes  displacing  several  feet  of  the  outside  courses  and  the 
wooden  backing  inside. 

' '  After  being  repaired  at  the  Gosport  navy-yard  and  having  the 
disabled  guns  replaced,  under  the  supervision  of  Commodore  Josiah 
Tatnall,  the  Virginia  steamed  down  Hampton  Roads  about  the 
middle  of  April,  expecting  to  have  another  fight  with  the  Monitor. 
But  there  was  no  fight.  The  Monitor  hugged  the  other  shore  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe.  Our  commander  tried 
several  times  to  persuade  the  vessel  to  come  out  and  fight,  but  she 
never  came. 

"On  May  8th,  a  squadron  including  the  Monitor,  Galena  and 
Nagatuck,  bombarded  our  batteries  at  Sewall's  Point.  When  our 
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commander  heard  of  this,  he  started  down  to  meet  the  enemy,  but 
before  the  Virginia  reached  Sewall's  Point  the  enemy's  ships  had 
drawn  off  and  ceased  firing,  retreating  to  the  protection  of  Fort 
Monroe  and  keeping  out  of  range  of  our  guns.  The  fact  is,  the 
Monitor  was  afraid  of  the  Virginia,  running  away  from  her  again 
and  again. 

BELIEVED  THEY  WERE  TRAITORS. 

"On  May  loth,  two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  we 
tried  to  get  the  Virginia  up  James  river.  We  lightened  her  all  we 
could,  until  her  shield  was  out  of  the  water  and  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  fight.  Before  this,  however,  all  hands  were  called  to 
quarters  and  Commodore  Tatnall,  stating  the  condition  of  affairs, 
said  all  hands  must  work  with  a  will  to  lighten  the  ship.  Everyone 
worked  with  a  will,  but,  as  everyone  believed  afterwards,  the  pilots 
had  turned  traitors  to  the  good  old  fighter  and  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  Virginia  could  not  get  over  the  bar  in  her  path  even  when  she 
did  not  draw  but  eighteen  feet. 

"The  commander  then  ran  the  vessel  ashore  off  Craney  Island, 
landed  the  crew  and  set  fire  to  the  ship.  The  magazine  exploded 
about  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  n,  1862.  We  arrived  at 
Drewry's  Bluff  the  next  day.  The  batteries  there  repulsed  the 
Monitor,  Galena  and  other  vessels  on  May  15,  and  Drewry's  Bluff 
was  thereafter  called  the  Marine  or  Iron  battery. 

"During  the  8th  and  9th  of  March,  1862,  the  Confederate  fleet 
successfully  encountered  and  defied  a  force  equal  to  2,896  men  and 
230  guns,  as  follows: 

Men.     Guns. 

"Congress  (burned),          ....         480  50 

"Cumberland  (sunk),        ....         360  22 

"Minnesota  (riddled),        ....         550          40 
"Roanoke  (scared  off ),     .         .         .         .         550  40 

"St.  Lawrence  (peppered),       .  480  50 

"  Gunboats  (three  disabled),     .         .         .         120  6 

"  Forts  (silenced),              ....         200  20 

"Monitor, 150  2 

"Total,       .         .         .         .         .2,890         230 

"Following  are  the  vessels  which  composed  the  Confederate 
fleet: 
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''Steamers  Virginia  (12  guns),  Captain  Buchanan;  Patrick 
Henry  (12  guns),  Commander  John  R.  Tucker;  Jamestown  (2 
guns),  Lieutenant-Commander  I.  W.  Barry;  gunboats  Teaser  (i 
gun),  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  A.  Webb;  Beaufort  (i  gun), 
Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Parker;  Raleigh  (i  gun),  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander I.  W.  Alexander. 

"When  the  Virginia  steamed  over  from  Norfolk  to  engage  the 
Federal  fleet,  her  officers  were: 

Flag  officer,  Franklin  Buchanan;  executive,  Lieutenant  Catesby 
A.  R.  Jones; lieutenants,  Charles  C.  Simms,  R.  D.  Minor,  Hunter 
Davidson,  J.  Taylor  Wood,  J.  R.  Eggleston  and  Walter  Butt; 
midshipmen,  Fonte,  Marmaduke,  Littlepage,  Craig,  Long  and 
Roote;  paymaster,  James  Sample;  surgeon,  Dinwiddie  B.  Phillips; 
assistant  surgeon,  Algernons.  Garnett;  captain  of  marines,  Reuben 
Thorn;  engineers,  H.  A.  Ramsey;  acting  chief,  Tynan,  Campbell, 
Hening,  Jack  and  White;  boatswain,  Hasker;  gunner,  Oliver; 
carpenter,  Lindsey;  clerk,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr.;  volunteer  aid, 
Lieutenant  Douglas  F.  Forrest;  Confederate  States  army,  Captain 
Kevill,  commanding  detachment  of  Norfolk  United  Artillery;  signal 
corps,  Sergeant  Tabb. " 

[Our  impression  is  that  this  list  is  incomplete;  that  Dr.  Bennett 
Wood  Green  served  on  the  Virginia  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  the 
late  Virginius  Newton,  of  Richmond,  as  midshipman. — EDITOR.] 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La  ,  Picayune,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  6,  20,  1902.] 

GRIFFITH-BARKSDALE-HUMPHREY  MISSISSIPPI 
BRIGADE  AND  ITS  CAMPAIGNS. 


By  CAPTAIN  JAMES  DINKINS. 


The  seven  days'  battle  around  Richmond,  in  1862,  furnishes  a 
text  for  study  and  discussion  by  critics  and  students  of  military 
science,  which  probably  takes  rank  ahead  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  the  war. 

We  often  hear  expressions  that  this  or  that  campaign  was  "  Na- 
poleonic," but  in  my  humble  judgment  there  was  more  genius  in 
the  conception  of  the  plan  of  the  seven  days'  battle,  than  in  any 
movement  Napoleon  ever  made. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  several  years  ago,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  different  generals  of  the  war,  stated  "  McClellan  was 
the  greatest  general  developed  on  either  side,  and  while  he  was  not 
always  successful,  he  never  suffered  defeat."  This  statement  will 
not  be  sustained  by  a  single  man  who  served  in  "  the  army  of  the 
Potomac"  during  the  seven  days'  battle.  General  McClellan  was 
not  only  defeated  at  Richmond,  but  was  routed  in  six  of  the  en- 
gagements; nor  is  this  fact  a  disparagement  of  him  as  a  comman- 
der. We  believe  he  displayed  much  ability,  and  was  at  that  time 
the  only  general  in  the  North  who  could  have  preserved  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Federal  army.  The  attack  by  General  Lee's  forces 
was  irresistible;  no  troops  with  the  arms  in  use  at  that  time  could 
have  withstood  his  charges. 

The  records  show  that  General  McClellan's  army  numbered  156, 
838  men  and  264  cannon.  He  states  that  29,511  of  this  number 
were  sick  during  the  battle,  leaving  him  127,527  effectives.  General 
Lee's  army  numbered  88,967  effectives,  and  166  cannon,  which  gave 
McClellan  a  superiority  in  numbers  of  38,360  men  and  ninety-eight 
cannon.  When  we  consider  that  General  McClellan  had  nearly  one- 
third  more  men  than  General  Lee,  and  that  the  latter  attacked  and 
defeated  him  in  strongly  posted  positions,  it  must  be  confessed  to 
have  been  a  wonderful  achievement.  Subsequent  events  showed 
that  if  General  Lee's  orders  had  been  promptly  executed  it  would 
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not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  large  part  of  McClellan's  army 
would  have  been  captured  or  destroyed. 

For  some  days  after  the  great  battles,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  camped  along  the  bank  of  James  river.  Barksdale's  Bri- 
gade bivouacked  at  Camp  Holly,  a  locality  once  occupied  as  a  camp 
by  General  Washington  with  his  army.  The  soil  along  the  James 
was  quite  productive  and  the  extensive  fields  of  corn,  which  was  in 
roasting  ear,  afforded  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  the  troops.  The 
government  bought  the  crops  and  the  soldiers  were  not  long  in 
stripping  the  stalks.  Eight  and  ten  ears  was  an  average  meal  for 
a  man.  In  Richmond  every  available  place  was  used  to  shelter  the 
great  number  of  our  wounded,  and  at  nearly  every  country  house 
wounded  men  were  cared  for  by  the  devoted  Virginia  women. 

The  Federal  Army  returned  from  whence  it  came,  and  very  soon 
General  Lee  transferred  his  forces  beyond  the  Rapidan.  After  his 
defeat,  McClellan  was  superseded  in  command  by  Major- General 
John  Pope,  who  boldly  announced  that  "he  would  take  Richmond 
without  delay."  In  his  orders,  which  were  read  to  the  army,  and 
which  were  extensively  published  throughout  the  North,  he  said: 
11  The  commanding  general  enjoins  his  army  to  discard  such  phrases 
as  'base  of  supplies,'  and  '  lines  of  retreat,'  as  unworthy  of  soldiers 
destined  to  follow  one  who  has  never  seen  anything  but  the  backs 
of  his  enemies." 

Pope  charmed  the  Northern  people,  as  well  as  the  Washington 
administration,  by  his  bombastic  talk.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert:  "  Had  I  such  an  army  as  McClellan's  before  the  Richmond 
battles,  I  would  march  straight  to  New  Orleans." 

McClellan's  army  was  withdrawn  from  the  peninsula  to  make  a 
junction  with  the  Army  of  Virginia,  in  front  of  Washington. 

The  Army  of  Virginia  numbered  50,090  effectives  on  August  7, 
while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  numbered  in  round  figures  100,000 
men.  Therefore,  when  General  Pope  began  l<The  march  on-to- 
Richmond,"  his  fighting  force  numbered  150,000,  which  was  22,673 
greater  than  McClellan's  effectives  before  Richmond. 

General  Lee's  army  was  reduced  15,000  on  account  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  seven  days'  battles,  leaving  73,967  for  duty. 
When  he  departed  from  Richmond  his  strength  was  still  further  re- 
duced 12,000  by  the  loss  of  McLaws'  Division,  and  two  brigades, 
under  General  Walker,  left  behind  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
General  Lee,  therefore,  carried  with  him  61,967  men  to  meet  Pope 
and  his  army  of  150,000. 
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Stonewall  Jackson  led  the  advance  across  the  Rapidan,  and  met 
a  corps  of  Pope's  army,  under  General  Banks,  at  Cedar  mountain, 
a  point  about  nine  miles  south  of  Culpeper  Courthouse,  where  he 
defeated  Banks,  driving  him  back  to  Culpeper,  with  a  loss  of  2,000 
men,  while  the  Confederate  loss  was  about  1,300.  Jackson  remained 
in  front  of  Culpeper  a  few  days,  then  fell  back  to  Gordonsville,  un- 
willing to  hazard  an  attack  from  Pope's  superior  force,  which  was 
rapidly  advancing-.  General  Lee  in  the  meantime  was  hurrying 
forward  with  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills,  and  joined  Jackson  at 
Raccoon  ford,  on  the  Rapidan  river,  August  20. 

The  defeat  of  Banks  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  every 
available  man  was  sent  to  re-enforce  Pope.  When  General  Lee 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  Pope  withdrew  his  army  back  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock,  which  was  doubtless  a  judicious  move, 
but  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  recent  utterances,  and  not  carrying 
out  his  own  principles,  which  he  explained  to  the  Federal  War  De- 
partment in  these  words:  "By  lying  off  on  their  flanks,  if  they 
should  have  only  50,000  men,  I  could  whip  them.  If  they  should 
have  80,000  men,  I  would  attack  their  flanks  and  force  them  to  fol- 
low me  into  the  mountains,  which  would  be  just  what  you  want." 
While  the  conditions  were  better  for  Pope  than  he  expressed,  yet, 
when  the  time  came  to  put  his  tactics  into  effect,  he  made  no  effort 
to  carry  out  his  avowed  purpose. 

It  seems,  also,  that  General  Lee  was  not  much  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions of  Pope  "lying  off  on  his  flank,"  but  marched  straight 
after  him.  Reaching  the  Rappahannock,  he  made  pretense  of 
crossing,  while  he  sent  Jackson  thirty-five  miles  further  to  his  left, 
to  cross  the  river  at  Henson's  mill. 

Jackson  did  this,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  at  a  little  place 
called  Salem.  Continuing  his  march  early  the  following  morning, 
he  reached  Bristoe  station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
destroyed  the  depot  and  tore  up  the  track.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  Stuart  to  Manassas  junction,  where  he  captured  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  two  batteries,  besides  an  immense  supply  of  quarter- 
master and  commissary  stores.  He  also  captured  Catlett's  station, 
with  several  hundred  prisoners  and  Pope's  baggage  and  official  doc- 
uments. His  official  papers  bore  the  head  lines,  "Headquarters 
in  the  Saddle." 

While  Jackson  marched  to  Pope's  rear,  General  Lee  diverted  his 
attention  by  a  pretended  effort  to  cross  with  Longstreet' s  Corps. 
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When  Pope  learned  that  Jackson  was  between  him  and  Washing- 
ton he  advised  General  Halleck  to  withdraw  every  man  from  the 
peninsula  and  move  them  to  the  capital. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  no  danger  threatened  Richmond,  Gen- 
eral Lee  ordered  McLaws'  Division  and  two  brigades  under  General 
Walker,  which  had  been  left  behind,  to  join  him.  McLaws'  Divi- 
sion was  composed  of  four  brigades,  Kershaw's  South  Carolina, 
Semmes'  Georgia,  Cobb's  Georgia  and  Barksdale's  Mississippi. 

We  will  now  leave  for  a  moment  the  main  army,  and  see  what 
McLaws  had  been  doing.  On  August  10,  the  enemy  moved  from 
Harrison's  Landing  and  threatened  to  attack  Richmond.  Barks- 
dale  was  ordered  to  meet  him,  while  the  other  brigades  awaited  de- 
velopments. We,  however,  had  no  engagement,  because  the  enemy 
withdrew,  and  the  Mississippians  returned  to  camp,  some  nineteen 
miles  from  Richmond. 

In  the  march  to  intercept  the  enemy,  Barksdale  passed  over  the 
battle  field  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  we  saw  a  most  harrowing 
sight.  A  fence  extending  from  the  road  towards  the  river  was  built 
through  thick  woods,  and  as  the  brigade  marched  along,  we  saw 
several  hundred  Federal  dead  lying  in  a  row.  Some  were  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  climbing,  while  others  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  Buzzards  in  great  numbers  had  been  feeding  on  them,  and 
in  many  instances  had  stripped  the  flesh  from  their  bones.  Their 
clothing  had  been  torn  by  these  carrion  fowl,  and  altogether  the 
scene  was  one  of  indescribable  horror.  The  poor  fellows  had  been 
killed  during  the  night  of  June  30,  and  were  not  found  by  the  bury- 
ing parties  sent  out  after  the  battle. 

A  long  ditch  was  dug  and  all  were  buried  where  they  lay. 

Some  days  after  the  return  to  camp,  McLaws  received  orders  to 
join  the  main  army,  and  on  August  27  we  left  Camp  Holly  about 
sunrise  and  at  2  o'clock  we  boarded  the  cars  at  Richmond  and  hur- 
ried to  Hanover  Junction.  This  was  the  terminus  of  the  line,  where 
we  found  tents  stretched,  the  first  we  had  seen  for  a  year.  Barks- 
dale's  Brigade  arrived  on  the  first  train  and  quickly  disembarking, 
the  men  promptly  occupied  the  tents.  As  other  brigades  arrived 
and  passed  beyond,  they  eyed  the  Mississippians  with  envy,  and 
many  bright  bits  of  repartee  were  exchanged.  We  distinctly  heard 
the  artillery  duel  preliminary  to  the  great  battle  of  Second  Manas- 
sas,  which  occurred  the  following  day,  August  20,  and  the  men  were 
eager  to  join  their  comrades  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  They 
cheered  and  yelled  and  speculated  about  what  was  going  on.  Finally 
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they  became  quiet  and  all  save  the  guards  were  soon  lost  in 
sleep.  About  midnight  a  fearful  storm  came  up,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  the  wind  blew  down  the  tents.  The  darkness  was  very 
dense,  and  the  Mississippians,  so  delightfully  situated  an  hour  be- 
fore, were  struggling  to  gain  their  freedom  from  beneath  the  canvas. 
The  storm  continued  for  two  hours  or  more,  and  the  earth  and 
everything  on  it  in  that  neighborhood  was  drenched.  The  situation 
was  not  pleasant.  The  men  needed  rest  and  sleep  to  fit  them  to 
meet  and  endure  the  hardships  ahead.  But  that  faithful  and  char- 
acteristic side  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  which  enabled  him  to 
laugh  in  the  face  of  misfortune  and  disaster,  was  never  displayed  to 
better  advantage  than  on  that  dark  and  stormy  night.  Men  would 
call  out  for  one  another,  and  kept  up  a  merry  exchange  of  pleasant- 
ries. Some  would  crow,  others  bark,  until  finally  the  entire  camp 
began  yelling,  which  was  continued  during  the  storm. 

At  dawn  we  began  the  march  to  Warrenton,  where  we  crossed  the 
river  two  days  later,  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  found  evidence  of 
war  on  every  hand.  While  continuing  the  march  to  Manassas 
Junction,  we  passed  through  the  battlefield  for  five  or  six  miles,  on 
which  the  Federal  dead  lay  along  the  road,  in  the  fields  and  woods. 
Ambulance  corps,  litter  bearers,  and  burying  parties,  from  the  Fed- 
eral army,  under  flags  of  truce,  were  busy  digging  ditches  and  in- 
terring those  ghastly  relics.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  causing 
decomposition  to  set  in  and  making  the  stench  horrible.  The  bodies 
were  badly  swollen.  The  surroundings  were  calculated  to  strike 
the  stoutest  heart  with  awe.  As  Barksdale's  Mississippians  marched 
among  the  dead  there  could  be  heard  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  on  every  hand.  They  were  ready  to  grapple  with  the 
enemy  whenever  called  on,  but  as  they  moved  among  so  many  dead 
their  hearts  were  full  of  pity. 

After  crossing  the  railroad  the  road  changed  direction  to  the  left, 
and  passing  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  extended  into  a  woods, 
we  saw  a  long  line  of  fancifully  dressed  men  lying  dead  on  the  field. 
We  learned  that  during  the  battle  Gregg's  Texas  Brigade  lay  in  the 
sedge  grass  about  two-thirds  the  way  up  the  hill,  and  behind  them 
was  posted  a  battery  which  annoyed  the  enemy  so  greatly  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Bucktail  Zouaves  were  sent  to  capture  it.  The  Fed- 
eral regiment  advanced,  about  800  strong,  in  perfect  order  towards 
the  battery,  and  when  almost  within  talking  distance,  the  Texans, 
with  deliberate  aim,  fired.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  this  entire  regiment 
had  fallen  dead  in  line.  Some  were  pierced  with  two  and  three 
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bullets.  We  were  told  that  not  more  than  100  escaped,  and  it  was 
probably  the  greatest  mortality  which  occurred  during-  the  war. 
The  Zouaves  wore  red  blouse  pants  and  bright  blue  jackets.  They 
also  wore  bucktails  in  their  hats.  Several  men  of  the  i8th  Missis- 
sippi left  the  scene  with  bucktails  in  their  hats,  the  writer  among  the 
number. 

General  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
marched  into  Maryland,  and  McLaws  and  Walker  hurried  to  join 
him.  Reaching  Leesburg,  where  the  Mississippians  had  spent  the 
winter  of  '61-62,  almost  the  entire  population  turned  out  to  greet 
them.  Old  men  and  ladies,  m'arried  and  single,  children  and  ne- 
groes, gathered  along  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  streets,  and  with 
words  of  welcome  recalled  the  happy  associations  of  the  time  spent 
among  them.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgetten,  and  from  which 
it  was  difficult  to  stir  the  men.  All  order  and  formation  were  dis- 
carded, and  officers  and  men  mingled  among  the  throng  with  mu- 
tual expressions  of  pleasure.  The  Barksdale  Brigade,  with  the  8th 
Virginia,  fought  the  battle  of  Leesburg  the  year  previous  and  de- 
feated the  enemy,  which  endeared  them  to  the  hospitable  Vir- 
ginians. 

We  crossed  the  Potomac  near  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  marched 
to  Frederick  City.  The  Federal  army  was  drawn  back  within  the 
lines  of  fortifications  at  Washington,  leaving  in  General  Lee's  hands 
9,000  prisoners,  11,000  dead  and  wounded,  forty  pieces  of  artillery 
and  30,000  stands  of  small  arms  as  the  result  of  Second  Manassas. 
It  was  stated  that  fully  50,000  stragglers  reached  Washington  ahead 
of  the  army.  All  the  bright  anticipations  which  Pope  had  caused 
by  his  effusive  bombast,  were  cast  to  the  earth.  Exit  Pope  ! 

When  General  Lee  put  his  army  in  motion  after  the  seven  days' 
battle  before  Richmond,  there  was  no  purpose  of  crossing  into  the 
enemy's  country  on  a  campaign  of  invasion.  His  object  was  to  call 
away  from  the  peninsula  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  rapid 
march  to  meet  Pope,  who  moved  south  from  Washington,  with 
what  was  called  "The  Army  of  Virginia,"  had  the  effect  which  he 
hoped  for.  The  Federal  government,  bewildered  by  General  Lee's 
manoeuvers,  halted  between  conflicting  opinions  for  some  days.  But 
when  Jackson  defeated  Banks  at  Cedar  mountain,  on  August  Qth, 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  were  created  in  Washington,  and  General 
Halleck  ordered  McClellan  to  hasten  with  all  possible  speed  with 
his  army  to  the  capital.  Thus  relieved  from  further  care  for  the 
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safety  of  Richmond,  General  Lee  found  little  trouble  in  crushing 
Pope. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  was  remarkable.  It  was  more;  it 
was  wonderful.  On  June  28th,  McClellan,  with  127,000  effective 
men,  heavily  entrenched,  stood  in  front  of  Richmond,  opposed  by 
General  Lee  with  88,000  men.  The  latter  attacked  the  Federal 
forces,  defeating  them,  and  inflicting  a  loss  of  25,000,  according  to 
McClellan' s  own  estimate.  On  August  yth,  General  Lee  sent  Jack- 
son across  the  Rapidan,  and  by  the  2oth  had  transferred  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  except  McLaws'  Division  and  two  brigades 
under  Walker,  which  were  left  to  defend  Richmond.  He  met  and 
defeated  Pope  in  the  final  grapple  of  August  3oth;  he  shattered  the 
Federal  army  so  completely  that  nothing  but  the  coming  on  of 
night,  which  was  so  often  looked  for  with  passionate  longing,  saved 
it  from  destruction.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  10,000  killed  and  wounded.  No 
official  statement  of  Pope's  loss  was  ever  made,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  20,000,  including  9,000  prisoners. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  on  June  26th,  the  theatre  of 
operations  was  transferred  to  the  front  of  Washington.  The  success 
of  the  campaign  suggested  to  General  Lee,  doubtless,  the  idea  of 
crossing  into  Maryland. 

It  seems  stange,  indeed,  that  an  army  so  large  in  numbers,  and 
so  perfectly  equipped  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  humiliation  of  a  defensive  position  by  an  inferior 
force.  I  ask  any  man  who  served  in  Virginia,  matters  not  whether 
he  was  Federal  or  Confederate,  if  General  Lee's  army  had  numbered 
150,000,  with  the  equipment  McClellan  had,  could  any  force  or  cir- 
cumstance have  placed  him  on  the  defensive? 

In  a  previous  sketch  we  left  the  army  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  where  it  remained  for  a  few  days.  While  there 
General  Lee  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  Maryland  people  to 
join  the  Confederate  army,  but  received  no  practical  assistance, 
which  was  a  disappointment  to  all.  After  crossing  the  river,  the 
Confederates  were  in  their  jolliest  mood,  and,  although  numbers 
were  ragged  and  barefooted,  they  sang  "  Maryland,  My  Maryland," 
as  they  marched  through  the  country,  but  a  majority  of  the  people 
we  saw  were  unaffected  by  the  demonstration. 

At  this  time  General  McClellan  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
the  Federal  army;  and  began  the  march  from  Washington  to  meet 
General  Lee  on  Union  soil. 
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General  Lee,  learning  that  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  had 
not  been  relieved,  formed  plans  for  its  capture,  and  when  McClellan 
reached  Frederick,  General  Lee  was  two  days'  march  distant. 
Jackson,  with  his  own  corps  and  McLaws'  and  Walker's  divisions, 
was  sent  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry.  Jackson  crossed  above  and 
Walker  below  the  town,  while  McLaws  moved  by  way  of  Middletown 
and  attacked  Maryland  heights.  Walker  took  possession  of  Lou- 
doun  heights,  while  Jackson  attacked  the  town  from  the  rear.  In 
the  meantime,  General  Lee  moved  to  Hagerstown  and  awaited  re- 
sults. He  expected  Harper's  Ferry  would  be  reduced,  and  the 
army  concentrated  again  before  McClellan  could  reach  him,  but, 
through  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  one,  a  copy  of 
General  Lee's  order  for  the  movement  fell  into  McClellan' s  hands 
at  Frederick,  which  enabled  the  latter  to  act  intelligently  and  quickly. 
General  Lee  was  advised  of  the  rapidity  of  McClellan' s  movement, 
which  seemed  to  have  as  its  object  to  cut  him  off  from  Jackson. 

McClellan,  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  should  have  been 
master  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  been  had  he  put  the  energy 
into  his  movements  which  Lee  or  Jackson  would  have  shown. 

McLaws  left  Frederick  on  September  10,  and  reached  the  foot  of 
Maryland  heights  on  the  night  of  the  I2th.  Barkdale's  Brigade 
moved  forward  the  following  morning,  engaged  the  enemy  and 
forced  him  back  gradually.  The  ground  was  very  rough,  and  in 
many  places  precipitous.  Great  boulders  here  and  there  had  to  be 
flanked,  and  the  passage  of  other  obstructions,  like  gulches  and  ir- 
regular formations,  made  the  progress  necessarily  slow,  with  the 
enemy  in  front.  From  tire  top  of  the  heights  the  enemy  maintained 
a  continuous  fire  from  twenty  or  more  cannon.  The  shot  and  shell, 
striking  the  boulders,  would  shatter  the  surface,  throwing  fragments 
of  rock  everywhere.  The  small  particles  would  fall  about  us  like 
hail.  Many  witty  and  amusing  interchanges  passed  between  the 
Mississippians  as  the  rock  rained  down  above  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Maryland  heights,  and 
Barksdale's  Brigade  pushed  forward  over  the  rocks,  under  fire 
every  inch  of  the  way  for  two  days  and  nights,  without  food  or 
water.  The  mountain  was  very  steep  and  rocky,  but  the  advance  was 
made  with  much  spirit,  the  light  footed  Mississippi  boys  leaping  and 
springing  up  the  slopes  and  ledges  with  the  nimbleness  of  squirrels. 
The  enemy's  artillery,  although  handled  with  animation,  did  little 
hurt  or  damage,  but  their  riflemen,  fighting  from  behind  rocks  and 
trees,  opposed  a  strenuous  resistance.  The  Mississippians,  however, 
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although  barefooted  and  hungry,  forced  them  back  step  by  step 
until  the  crest  was  reached. 

The  guns  belonging  to  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  and  attached  to 
the  brigade,  were  pushed  up  when  possible,  but  when  the  forma- 
tions would  not  permit,  the  wheels  were  removed  and  each  piece 
lifted  or  pulled  by  long  ropes  to  the  desired  position,  when  the 
guns  would  be  again  mounted.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  but  there 
was  no  faint-heartedness  among  the  men. 

The  regimental  and  company  officers  displayed  the  greatest  cour- 
age and  energy  in  conducting  the  movement  up  the  rough  moun- 
tains, but  whether  storming  Maryland  heights  or  charging  the 
enemy's  strong  lines  on  numerous  bloody  fields,  the  soldiers  of 
Barkdale's  Brigade  were  an  inspiration.  Active  and  heroic  as  the 
officers  were,  they  seldom  had  an  opportunity  to  lead.  The  men 
as  a  rule  were  planters,  or  sons  of  wealthy  planters,  whose  teaching 
and  traditions  led  them  to  noble  and  heroic  deeds  and  desperate 
ones  if  need  be. 

Finally,  when  we  reached  the  summit,  the  enemy  formed  along 
the  high  bluff  for  a  final  struggle.  The  igth  and  2ist  Regiments, 
in  the  center,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  raised  a  yell  and  dashed 
forward.  The  iyth  on  the  right,  the  I3th  on  the  left,  opened  fire 
and  joined  in  the  charge.  The  enemy  broke  in  disorder  and  ran 
down  the  narrow  defiles  leading  to  the  river.  The  Confederates 
crowded  around  the  precipice  and  fired  plunging  shots  into  the 
troops  in  town.  The  enemy  tumbled  their  cannon  over  the  bluff  and 
into  the  river,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  camp  fires  and  scraps  of 
bread,  meat  and  a  few  onions,  which  the  Mississippians  scrambled 
over,  and  hurried  here  and  there  in  search  of  more. 

Maryland  heights  is  the  key  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  describe,  even  in  a  casual  way,  the  picturesque  little 
town. 

A  mountain  known  as  ' '  Elk  Ridge  ' '  runs  north  and  south  through 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  is  cut  in  twain  by  the  Potomac  river. 
Maryland  heights  form  the  steep  bank  on  the  north  and  Loudoun 
heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Between  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Loudoun  heights  the  Shenandoah  empties  into  the  Potomac, 
and  behind  them  lie  Bolivar  heights,  which,  though  less  pretentious 
than  the  other  two,  slope  off  gradually  and  smoothly,  forming  a 
beautiful  valley.  Harper's  Ferry  rests  in  the  beautiful  valley,  or, 
more  properly,  the  basin  formed  by  the  three  heights  and  looking 
down  on  the  town  from  either,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  Lilliputian 
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settlement.  The  distance  between  the  crest  of  the  heights  is  about 
two  miles,  and  from  either  a  plunging  fire  can  be  sent  into  the  town. 
Therefore,  when  the  Mississippians  opened  on  the  place  from  Mary- 
land heights,  Walker  from  Loudoun  and  Jackson  in  the  rear,  the 
enemy  quickly  asked  for  terms. 

In  the  meantime  McClellan  was  pushing  his  heavy  columns  to  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  McLaws  hurried  Cobb's  and  Barksdale's 
Brigades  back  to  "  Crampton's  pass,"  some  six  miles  distant,  to  hold 
him  in  check.  Arriving  in  front  of  the  pass,  we  formed  line  across 
the  valley  and  awaited  events.  The  Federal  infantry  was  in  plain 
view  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  their  guns  stacked  in  line  of 
battle,  and  Barksdale's  men  were  there  to  meet  them.  Signal 
guns  were  fired  by  the  enemy  to  give  information  to  the  garrison 
that  they  were  approaching,  but  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to  parley 
in  such  an  exigency.  General  White  surrendered  the  entire  force  of 
n,ooo  men,  seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  20,000  stands  of  small 
arms  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  early  in  the  day  of 
September  15.  The  news  was  communicated  by  signal  flag,  and 
General  Barksdale  galloped  along  the  front  of  the  brigade  and  an- 
nounced to  each  regiment:  "Harper's  Ferry  has  surrendered." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  Mississippians  yelled.  That  was 
a  part  of  their  daily  exercise  which  never  failed  to  give  the  enemy 
the  shivers. 

Barksdale  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  a  show  of  dogging  the  rear,  but  a  volley  from  the  i8th  Regi- 
ment, which  acted  as  rear  guard,  sent  them  scurrying  back. 

We  reached  the  river  and  spent  the  night  along  its  bank  on  the 
Maryland  side.  The  following  morning  we  crossed  on  a  pontoon 
bridge.  The  other  brigades  crossed  the  previous  day.  The  garri- 
son was  paroled  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  We  stood 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  all  day,  and  about  10  o'clock  received 
small  rations  of  beef,  no  salt  or  bread,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
unpalatable  than  all  others,  it  is  fresh  beef  without  salt.  After  noon 
we  received  three  hardtacks  to  the  man,  which  was  a  poor  return 
for  the  desperate  work  of  the  last  three  days. 

We  left  Harper's  Ferry  about  4  P.  M.,  marching  in  the  direction 
of  Winchester.  Ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  confronted  the 
army  at  Sharpsburg  (conditions  due  to  the  misfortune  of  General 
Lee's  campaign  order  having  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands),  and 
believing  that  we  had  earned  a  rest,  and  were,  therefore,  headed  for 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  men  were  in  fine  spirits  and 
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joked  each  other  about  numerous  incidents  of  the  campaign.  They 
moved  along  at  a  lively  gait,  and  when  night  came  on,  sang  planta- 
tion songs,  such  as  "Rock  the  Cradle,  Julie,"  "  Sallie,  Get  Your 
Hoecake  Done,"  "We're  Gvvying  Down  the  Newbury  Road"  and 
others.  The  brigade  was  strung  out  for  a  mile  or  more  along  the 
road,  and  the  woods  echoed  with  their  melodies.  The  troops  had 
passed  through  a  trying  campaign,  comprising  many  hotly  contested 
battles,  and  marched  several  hundred  miles  with  very  scant  rations. 
The  scenes  they  passed  through  the  last  two  months,  left  memories 
which  can  never  be  forgotten;  not  a  man  in  the  division  but  had  lost 
a  dear  friend,  or  maybe  a  relative,  whose  bodies  lay  in  long  trenches 
and  without  shrouds.  Ordinarily,  this  would  be  a  solemn  and 
mournful  retrospection,  but  those  were  not  ordinary  times,  nor  ordi- 
nary men.  The  times  were  eventful,  and  the  men  were  heroes  who 
realized  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  war,  and  that,  they  must 
meet  the  trials  and  bear  the  sufferings  incident  to  hostilities  between 
two  great  armies  with  cheerful  spirits.  As  memory  takes  us  back 
to  those  scenes,  we  are  amazed  at  their  fortitude  and  endurance. 

On  they  marched,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  thinking  of 
the  "ashcakes"  and  "apple  butter  "  we  had  heard  about  around 
Winchester,  Strasburg  and  other  places  in  the  Valley,  when  sud- 
denly we  arrived  at  a  fork  in  the  road  and  the  column  filed  to  the 
right.  As  each  regiment  changed  direction  the  noise  of  singing 
and  jesting  would  cease.  The  men  realized  the  war  was  not  over, 
and  that  we  would  again  cross  the  Potomac  river.  Within  half  an 
hour  not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  except  the  tramp  of  the  column 
and  the  din  of  the  moving  artillery.  All  the  humor  and  bright  an- 
ticipations of  an  hour  ago  were  gone.  The  men  were  silent.  Very 
soon  the  pace  was  quickened,  and  orders  were  given,  over  and  over, 
"Close  up;"  "close  up."  The  step  grew  faster  and  faster,  and 
mounted  officers  rode  along  the  column  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment, calling  on  the  "boys"  to  "close  up."  The  gait  continued 
to  increase,  until  finally  all  were  going  in  a  trot,  and  hundreds  could 
not  keep  it  up,  but  fell  down  exhausted  by  the  roadside,  where  they 
remained  until  morning. 

About  daylight  we  reached  Shepherdstown  and  crossed  the  river 
to  the  Maryland  side,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
began  the  march  from  Harper's  Ferry  were  with  us.  The  march 
was  one  of  the  most  trying  and  fatiguing  undertaken  during  the 
war.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  i8th  Mississippi, 
and  remembers  that  of  the  fifty-eight  men  and  officers  who  began 
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the  march,  only  sixteen  men  and  one  lieutenant  went  into  the  battle 
at  Sharpsburg.  Other  companies,  of  course,  suffered  similar  dimi- 
nution. 

The  river  at  Shepherdstown  is  over  half  a  mile  wide  and  very 
shoal.  A  gallant  little  Irishman  belonging  to  Company  C,  i8th 
regiment,  Tom  Brennan  by  name,  never  played  out,  therefore  was 
one  of  the  seventeen  men  who  crossed  the  river.  Tom  was  small 
in  stature,  but  brave  as  Forrest.  In  wading  across  he  held  his  gun, 
shoes  and  cartridge  box  on  his  head,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
wet,  and  when  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  shore  he  halloed 
out:  "  Boys,  I  am  over,  dry  shod  ;"  but  as  he  made  the  announce- 
ment he  stepped  into  a  deep  hole  and  went  under,  head  and  ears, 
gun  and  all.  When  he  arose,  as  if  finishing  the  remark,  he  said: 
"  When  I  get  on  some  dry  Yankee  shoes." 

We  soon  arrived  at  Sharpsburg.  The  battle  was  raging.  We 
halted  in  the  roadway  of  the  little  town  for  a  moment's  rest,  but  it 
was  a  very  short  time.  General  Kershaw,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  division,  came  galloping  back  to  hurry  us  forward.  He  had 
preceded  our  arrival  to  ascertain  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  We 
double-quicked  about  a  mile  and  halted  in  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
wood.  Owing  to  so  many  men  having  fallen  out,  Barksdale's  Bri- 
gade was  not  over  800  strong,  which  was  about  the  avergage  for 
the  other  brigades  also. 

General  Barksdale  rode  in  front  of  the  line  and  addressed  the 
men  in  stirring  words.  He  said:  "  The  enemy  is  driving  back  our 
center.  We  must  check  them.  Stonewall  Jackson  and  General 
Lee  expect  you  to  do  so.  I  have  promised  that  you  will,  and  I 
want  every  man  to  do  three  men's  duty.  If  there  is  a  man  before 
me  who  cannot,  let  him  step  out.  I  will  excuse  him."  Not  a  man 
moved.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  but  the  endurance  that  stood  the 
men  so  well  on  the  march  from  Harper's  Ferry  upheld  them  now. 
Shells  were  flying  about  us,  chipping  limbs  and  often  striking  the 
ground  and  ricocheting,  throwing  up  heaps  of  earth. 

General  Barksdale  then  said:  "Leave  everything,  except  guns 
and  cartridge  boxes,  under  that  tree."  There  were  not  over  100 
blankets  in  the  brigade. 

About  thdt  moment,  General  D.  H.  Hill  galloped  to  a  point  about 
fifty  yards  in  advance  of  us  and  halted.  Quickly  adjusting  his  field 
glasses,  he  let  go  his  bridle  reins  and  watched  the  Federal  line. 
Soon  he  was  joined  by  his  adjutant-general,  Major  Ratchford. 
They  had  not  occupied  the  position  exceeding  a  minute  when  a 
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shell  or  shot  struck  the  general's  horse  in  the  breast  and  passed  en- 
tirely through  the  animal.  The  horse  fell  without  a  quiver.  Dis- 
engaging his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  the  general  stepped  a  few  paces 
away  without  removing  the  glasses  from  his  eyes  and  without  the 
slightest  emotion.  That  was  characteristic  of  D.  H.  Hill.  Noth- 
ing could  disturb  his  poise. 

"Left  face;  forward  march,"  rang  out  in  clear  tones  along  our 
line.  We  moved  across  a  plowed  field  fora  mile  or  more,  at  double- 
quick.  The  South  Carolina  Brigade  was  in  front,  followed  by 
Cobb's  Georgia,  Barksdale's  Mississippi,  and  Paul  J.  Semmes' 
Georgia  Brigades  in  the  rear.  We  saw  the  South  Carolinians  front 
into  line  by  the  Dunker  church  and  lie  down.  Cobb  formed  on 
their  left,  Barksdale  on  his  left,  and  Semmes  to  the  left  of  Barks- 
dale.  As  the  division  advanced  to  position  we  passed  General  Lee. 
He  was  riding  a  little  black  horse,  and  halted  near  a  battery  which 
was  actively  engaged.  The  Mississippians  yelled,  and  General 
Lee,  reining  his  horse  about,  watched  us  go  by.  The  shells  were 
as  thick  as  blackberries,  but  he  seem  to  give  them  no  heed. 

As  we  passed  along,  a  spotted  cow  passed  through  the  ranks. 
She  ran  with  all  her  might,  her  tail  high  in  the  air.  A  shell  struck 
the  earth  in  front  of  her  and,  exploding,  threw  up  a  volcano  of  dirt, 
making  a  hole  into  which  she  plunged,  but  scrambled  out  and  con- 
tinued her  race.  Kit  Gilmer,  of  Company  C,  i8th  Mississippi,  hal- 
looed out:  "  Boys,  she  is  a  Confederate.  She's  going  south." 

The  Mississippians  lay  behind  a  rail  fence  for  about  five  minutes. 
We  could  distinctly  see  the  enemy  advancing  and  our  line  giving 
away.  The  fence  was  thrown  down,  two  panels  together,  and  dur- 
ing the  short  time  we  lay  there  it  was  almost  shot  to  splinters.  We 
heard  cheering  on  our  right,  which  came  from  the  South  Carolina 
Brigade  and  Cobb's  Georgians.  They  were  charging  the  enemy's 
victorious  limes.  General  Kershaw  galloped  along  where  Barks- 
dale's  men  lay  and  said:  "  Press  forward,  Mississippians."  General 
Barksdale  had  dismounted,  but,  moving  quickly  forward,  led  the 
charge.  In  the  meantime  the  overpowered  troops  in  our  front,  who 
had  been  desperately  engaged  for  two  hours  and  were  out  of  am- 
munition, passed  to  the  rear. 

The  Mississippians  rushed  at  the  enemy  with  yells  and  bayonets 
and  almost  charged  into  their  ranks  before  they  gave  away.  We 
were  now  in  large  timber,  and  at  the  crest  of  the  ridge  the  enemy 
had  thrown  together  some  logs,  behind  which  they  halted  for  a 
death  struggle.  The  woods  were  raked  by  grape  and  cannister,  as 
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well  as  rifle  balls,  but  there  was  no  hesitation.  Barksdale's  men 
went  over  the  logs  and  shot  the  enemy  as  they  ran  down  the  slope. 
At  the  same  time  the  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians  had  hurled 
back  the  enemy  in  their  front;  McClellan's  line  fell  back,  and  the 
day  was  saved.  McLaws'  Division  had  met  (General  Lee's  expecta- 
tions. But  for  their  timely  arrival  the  situation  would  have  been 
different. 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  fought  Sept.  17,  1862,  although 
there  was  heavy  skirmishing  during  the  i6th.  The  Federal  army 
numbered  little  more  than  100,000  men,  while  General  Lee  was  un- 
able to  bring  to  bear  quite  40,000*  General  Lee  stated  in  his  report: 
"  The  arduous  service  in  which  the  troops  had  been  engaged,  their 
great  privations  of  rest  and  food,  and  long  marches  without  shoes 
over  mountain  roads,  had  greatly  reduced  our  ranks  before  the  ac- 
tion began.  These  causes  compelled  thousands  of  brave  men  to 
absent  themselves,  and  many  more  had  done  so  from  unworthy 
motives.'-' 

D.  H.  Hill  said:  "Had  all  our  stragglers  been  up,  McClellan's 
army  would  have  been  completely  crushed  or  annihilated." 

As  it  was,  McClellan's  army  was  so  completely  shattered  he  did 
not  resume  the  action  on  the  i8th.  Sharpsburg  was  one  of  the  se- 
verest battles  of  the  war.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  numbered  10,000,  while  the  Federal  loss  exceeded  15,000. 
General  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  during  the  night  of  the  1 8th  and 
the  following  day  McClellan  sent  Porter's  Corps  of  15,000  men 
across  the  river,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  A.  P. 
Hill. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  camped  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  for  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  McClellan  was  removed  and  Major-General  A. 
G.  Burnside  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
This  was  the  end  of  McClellan's  career. 

The  precentage  of  loss  in  Barksdale's  Brigade  at  Sharpsburg  was 
about  seventy  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  companies  suffered 
even  greater  loss.  For  example,  Company  C,  i8th  Regiment,  en- 
tered the  combat  with  seventeen  men,  including  a  lieutenant,  and  of 
this  number  five  escaped — Sam  Finley,  William  McKee,  Pleasant 
Smith,  James  Burns  and  the  writer.  Every  field  officer  in  the  bri- 
gade was  wounded  or  killed.  Major  James  Campbell  commanded 
the  1 8th  Regiment,  and  fell  just  before  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  but  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
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Our  wounded  were  placed  in  a  barn,  about  a  mile  from  the  battle- 
field. Straw  was  strewn  on  the  floor,  where  they  lay  awaiting  such 
attention  as  the  surgeons  could  give.  Among  the  wounded  from 
Company  C  was  Kit  Gilmer,  from  Madison  county,  whose  leg  was 
broken  by  a  minie  ball.  Kit  was  attended  by  his  servant,  Ike. 
When  we  passed  the  barn  on  the  march  to  recross  the  river,  several 
men  ran  in  to  say  "good-by."  There  were  no  possible  means  of 
taking  the  wounded  along.  Kit  Gilmer  resolved  to  accompany  the 
command,  even  with  a  broken  leg,  and  said  to  Ike,  "  I  expect  you 
to  take  me  across  the  river."  That  evening,  as  soon  as  the  dark- 
ness permitted,  Ike  quietly  led  a1  horse  from  the  farmer's  stable, 
and  taking  his  young  master  in  his  arms,  placed  him  on  his  back. 
Ike  mounted  behind,  and  to  our  great  astonishment  and  delight 
when  we  reached  Winchester,  we  found  them  awaiting  us.  A  strange 
sequel  is  that  Ike  went  back  with  the  horse  and  remained  with  the 
Federal  army  until  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  when  he  returned 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  "Mars  Kit,"  and  is  now 
living  in  Madison  county,  Miss. 

Gallant  Kit,  after  numerous  subsequent  wounds,  survived  the  war 
and  died  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  his  old  home. 

Soon  after  camping  near  Winchester  the  weather  turned  very 
cool.  The  men  had  few  blankets,  and  to  add  to  the  hardships  and 
horrors  of  the  situation,  small  pox  broke  out.  Great  numbers  of 
the  men  had  either  small  pox  or  varioloid,  but  they  never  thought 
much  of  the  danger,  and  few,  if  any,  who  remained  in  camps  died 
from  the  effects. 

After  the  Maryland  campaign  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
camped  in  the  valley,  near  Winchester. 

McClellan  again  took  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  cross- 
ing his  main  army  on  pontoon  bridges  at  a  point  some  five  or  six 
miles  below,  began  to  move  south  about  the  ist  of  November, 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

He  made  several  threatening  movements  on  the  different  passes, 
evidently  with  the  expectation  of  compelling  General  Lee  to  re- 
main in  the  valley,  and  doubtless  thought  by  doing  so  he  would  be 
able  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  before  General  Lee  was  aware  of 
his  purpose. 

McClellan  marched  directly  to  Warrenton  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  but  after  arriving  there  discovered  that  a  strong  Confederate 
force  awaited  him  at  Culpeper.  General  Lee  managed  this  move- 
ment with  so  much  success  that  McClellan  was  evidently  bewildered. 
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He  knew  the  force  was  at  Culpeper,  and  he  also  learned  that  a  large 
body  yet  remained  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

McClellan's  army  at  that  time  is  set  down  at  131,000  effective 
men,  and,  believing  he  was  strong  enough  to  interpose  between 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — one  at 
Culpeper,  the  other  at  Winchester  and  Strasburg — he  began  a  hur- 
ried march  to  do  so,  but  very  soon  after  turning  his  column  north- 
westward, he  was  removed  from  command  of  the  army  and  Major- 
General  A.  E.  Burnside  appointed  in  his  stead. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  a  new  commander  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  predecessor.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  of  such  a  precedent. 

Burnside,  therefore,  returned  to  Warrenton  with  the  whole  army, 
where  he  remained  about  ten  days,  during  which  time  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  maturing  plans  for  his  first  campaign  and  endeavoring 
to  get  his  reins  well  in  hand. 

Thus  matters  rested  until  about  the  i3th  of  November,  1862. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (except  Longstreet's  corps,  at 
Culpeper),  camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the 
beautiful  Valley,  while  on  the  east,  or  opposite  side,  camped  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Barksdale's  Mississippi  Brigade  camped  near  the  historic  little 
city  of  Winchester,  where  numbers  of  the  men  had  varioloid  or 
smallpox.  The  negro  servants  with  the  brigade,  of  whom  there 
were  a  number,  suffered  severely,  and  in  numerous  cases  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects.  We  had  no  tents,  of  course,  and  very 
few  blankets,  but  wood  was  plentiful  and  big  log  fires  supplied  the 
deficiency. 

About  the  ist  of  November  it  began  to  sleet  and  snow,  during 
which  time  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  men  broken  out  with  smallpox 
walking  about,  visiting  friends  or  other  messes. 

The  rations  furnished  were  entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  our  ap- 
peties.  Therefore,  the  men  roamed  about  the  country  in  search  of 
food.  The  people  were  hospitable  and  liberal  and  seemed  glad  to 
share  what  they  had  with  us.  Among  the  good  things  we  found 
was  what  the  Virginians  call  "apple  butter,"  made  by  cooking  the 
apples  into  a  marmalade,  then  boiling  it  in  cider,  a  delicious  dish 
even  now.  The  appetite  of  a  soldier  who  had  passed  through  an 
arduous  campaign  of  four  weeks,  over  mountains  and  rivers,  with 
scant  rations,  and  in  many  cases  without  shoes,  engaged  almost 
daily  in  combat,  has  no  parallel  in  peace. 
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It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  convey  the  pleasure  we 
found  at  Winchester. 

During  the  period  the  army  was  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
there  were  no  depredations  of  any  kind.  General  Lee  issued  orders 
that  no  private  property  should  be  disturbed,  and  not  an  apple  must 
be  plucked.  Frequently,  on  the  march,  we  passed  orchards  loaded 
with  apples,  but,  so  far  as  my  belief  and  observation  goes,  nothing 
was  molested;  and  yet  the  men  never  had  a  good  square  meal  at 
any  time  during  the  two  weeks  the  army  was  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  condition  of  the  soldiers,  therefore,  can  be  well  under- 
stood. 

About  the  yth  of  November  we  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg 
and  camped  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  beautiful  wood. 
Barksdale's  Brigade  halted  and  stacked  guns.  The  men  were  soon 
industriously  employed  collecting  wood,  and  every  mess  had  a  pile. 
Unexpectedly,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  we  halted,  orders 
were  given  to  "  fall  in."  We  moved  about  a  mile  further  on,  leav- 
ing our  wood  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other  brigade.  The 
boys  were  in  an  ugly  humor  over  their  bad  luck,  but  finally  halting 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  we  found 
on  every  side  cords  of  dry  wood.  The  Mississippians  were  happy, 
and  ran  here  and  there  claiming  cords  and  exchanging  congratula- 
tions for  the  move. 

Suddenly,  and  before  we  had  settled  in  camp,  we^heard  cheering 
ahead.  It  grew  louder  and  nearer.  It  sounded  as  if  the  whole 
army  was  charging.  Men  wondered  what  it  meant.  Officers 
walked  to  and  fro  with  anxious  faces,  and  all  awaited  with  uncer- 
tainty, and  some  anxiety,  to  learn  the  cause.  The  yelling  became 
more  and  more  distinct,  but  we  heard  no  firing.  What  could  it 
mean  ? 

Finally  we  saw,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  beyond  the  valley  of  a 
little  stream,  on  a  plateau  or  table  land,  hundreds  of  men  running 
and  scurrying  back  and  forth,  their  hats  raised  above  their  heads, 
waving  and  gesticulating,  apparently  in  the  wildest  state  of  excite- 
ment. Barksdale's  men  were  anxious  to  join  in  the  melee,  what- 
ever it  was,  but  the  officers,  for  prudential  reasons,  held  them  to 
their  places. 

The  1 3th  Mississippi  was  ahead,  or  further  south,  followed  suc- 
cessively by  the  lyth,  2ist,  and  i8th  regiments.  Very  soon  we  saw 
the  boys  of  the  I3th  running  back  and  forth,  throwing  rocks  and 
sticks  and  yelling  madly,  but  we  could  not  yet  divine  the  cause. 
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Quickly  the  iyth  and  2ist  boys  went  crazy,  running  helter-skelter, 
falling  over  rocks  and  tumbling  over  each  other.  Soon  the  vision 
flashed  on  the  i8th  regiment.  It  was  a  red  fox,  running  for  his  life; 
but  headed  off  at  every  turn,  he  jumped  from  place  to  place,  dodg- 
ing his  pursuers. 

A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  four  miles  away,  while  going  into  camp, 
aroused  the  fox  and  the  chase  began.  He  passed  through  the  ranks 
of  30,000  soldiers  successfully,  but  when  he  reached  the  i8th  Mis- 
sissippi his  tail  was  dragging.  He  was  suffering,  doubtless,  from 
the  blows  of  numerous  missiles,  his  tongue  was  hanging  out  and  he 
was  the  picture  of  defeat  and  despair.  He  was  killed  by  a  member 
of  Company  G,  called  the  "  Hay  mar  Rifles,"  from  Yazoo  county. 
Colonel  Haymar,  for  whom  the  company  was  named,  was  at  the 
time  visiting  the  regiment.  He  was  presented  with  the  skin,  which 
he  took  back  to  Mississippi  and  had  it  made  into  a  cap,  and  after- 
wards wore  it  on  a  second  visit  to  the  company  the  following  spring. 
In  all  likelihood,  it  was  the  most  exciting  fox  chase  in  the  annals  of 
such  sports. 

About  the  i3th  of  November  we  received  orders  to  march,  and 
hurried  with  all  speed  towards  Rapidan  station.  Burnside  had 
moved  from  Warrenton,  destined  for  Richmond.  Then  began  a 
race  between  the  two  great  armies  which  ended  at  Fredericksburg. 
McLaws'  Division,  composed  of  Kershaw's  South  Carolina, 
Semmes'  Georgia,  Cobb's  Georgia  and  Barksdale's  Mississippi  Bri- 
gades, was  under  Jackson  at  that  time.  It  was  not  a  question  if 
could  we  reach  Fredericksburg  ahead  of  Burnside.  We  were 
obliged  to  do  so.  The  weather  was  very  severe.  Before  reaching 
Rapidan  we  crossed  two  rivers,  the  North  Anna  and  South  Anna, 
which  formed  a  junction  about  a  mile  below  where  we  crossed.  Ar- 
riving at  the  North  Anna,  the  men  removed  their  shoes  and  stripped 
off  their  trousers.  We  were  told  that  the  south  fork  was  but  a 
short  distance  ahead,  therefore  all  decided  to  carry  shoes  and  pants 
under  their  arms  until  they  had  forded  the  South  Anna. 

The  1 8th  Regiment  was  leading. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  first  river,  the  road  wound  around  a  hill; 
through  a  skirt  of  woods  we  entered  a  cut  in  the  hill  and  the  road 
changed  directions  to  the  right,  when  suddenly  the  head  of  the 
column  came  running  back,  the  men  in  fits  of  laughter,  but  seeking 
places  to  hide. 

The  colonel  and  his  staff  were  left  without  followers.  They  rode 
back  also,  their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles. 
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Those  of  us  who  had  not  emerged  from  the  cut  had  no  idea  what 
the  cause  was,  but  soon  the  word  was  passed  along:  "  Put  on  your 
breeches,  quick."  Between  the  two  rivers  there  is  an  elevated  plat- 
eau, about  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  which  rises  some  ten  feet  above 
the  surrounding  surface. 

It  was  almost  square.  On  the  plateau  stood  a  little  village,  the 
most  picturesque  place  the  writer  remembers  ever  to  have  seen. 
Around  the  bluff  of  the  little  village  there  was  a  plank  fence,  along 
which  the  entire  population  stood,  waiting  to  see  Jackson's  foot 
cavalry  pass.  Therefore,  when  the  head  of  the  column  came  in 
view  of  the  people,  the  boys  fled  in  disorder. 

We  finally  arrived  at  Rapidan  and  crossed  the  river.  I  think  it 
was  the  i5th  of  November.  After  reaching  the  south  bank  the 
brigade  halted  in  a  scrubby  woods,  and  stood  on  the  roadside  while 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  passed.  The  Mississippians  indulged  in  every 
species  of  exasperating  criticisms,  and  declared  there  were  no  Yan- 
kees ahead,  otherwise  the  cavalry  would  not  be  marching  to  the 
front. 

The  men  were  in  a  laughing  mood,  notwithstanding  sleet  was  fall- 
ing and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

After  the  troopers  had  gone,  we  resumed  the  march.  While 
watching  the  cavalry  pass  our  clothing  was  freezing.  It  may  seem 
strange  how  men  endured  the  cold,  but  they  did.  The  march  was 
kept  up  almost  constantly  until  we  reached  Fredericksburg,  where 
Barksdale's  Brigade  went  into  camp  along  the  edge  of  a  woods,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  build  fires.  It  was  a  desperate  night.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  and  the 
trees  with  sleet.  Very  few  men  had  blankets,  and  the  boys  hud- 
dled together  in  piles  to  prevent  freezing. 

A  few  days  after  reaching  Fredericksburg,  Barksdale's  Brigade 
moved  into  the  city  and  picketed  the  river  from  a  little  place  called 
Falmouth  to  a  point  below,  where  Deep  Run  creek  empties  into  the 
Rappahannock.  The  Federal  army  was  camped  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Military  history  is  the  repository  of  inspi- 
rations and  of  genius,  and  also  of  excessive  follies."  It  may  also 
be  said,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  commander  to 
commit  a  blunder  which  cannot  be  matched  by  precedent. 

What  General  Burnside  expected  to  accomplish  by  taking  up  po- 
sition opposite  Fredericksburg  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  he 
did  not  anticipate  such  a  result  as  followed.  It  may  be  that  he  ex- 
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pected  to  cross  the  river  before  the  arrival  of  the  Confederates,  and 
doubtless  could  have  done  so  under  cover  of  his  200  cannon  when 
he  first  reached  the  scene,  because  the  river  was  low  and  fordable, 
but  from  prudential  reasons,  or  otherwise,  he  did  not  attempt  it. 

About  December  8th  the  river  rose,  and  he  decided  to  bridge  it. 
During-  the  delay,  our  forces  were  actively  engaged  building  earth- 
works and  rifle  pits,  which  crowned  the  heights  and  surrounding 
country  by  the  loth  of  the  month.  Burnside,  however,  made  strong 
demonstrations  above  and  below  the  city,  which  necessarily  called  to 
each  point  a  part  of  General  Lee's  force.  Burnside  evidently  ex- 
pected to  surprise  General  Lee  at  Fredericksburg  and  defeat  us 
before  A.  P.  Hill  and  Jackson  could  return,  but  the  obstructions  in 
his  pathway  were  sufficient  to  delay  his  passage  until  they  were 
there. 

Fredericksburg  is  not  a  strategic  point.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Rappahannock  there  are  hills  which  run  parallel  with  the  river. 
On  the  south  side  there  is  a  valley  from  600  to  1,500  yards  wide 
before  the  hills  are  reached,  while  in  the  north  shore  the  ridges  are 
near  the  river.  Stafford  heights  on  the  north  side  command  the 
city,  and  also  the  river,  for  two  miles  in  each  direction  It  will, 
therefore,  be  understood  that  the  Confederates  could  not  prevent 
the  crossing  of  Burnside' s  army,  but  what  they  could  do  and  did 
do,  after  he  had  crossed,  constitutes  a  bright  page  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. As  before  stated,  Barksdale's  Brigade  occupied  the  city  and 
built  rifle  pits  along  the  front.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Fiser, 
of  the  zyth  Mississippi,  with  his  own  regiment,  four  companies  of  the 
1 8th  and  three  or  four  from  the  2ist  Regiment,  occupied  the  imme- 
diate river  front  as  a  picket  line,  where  he  also  dug  rifle  pits.  It 
was  the  evident  purpose  of  General  Burnside  to  make  his  main  at- 
tack on  the  city.  Major-General  Lafayatte  McLaws,  with  his  divi- 
sion, was  assigned  to  that  important  position,  and  Barksdale  was 
given  the  post  of  honor  for  the  division. 

During  the  night  of  December  loth,  the  enemy  began  to  lay  his 
pontoons.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the  noise  of  launching  the 
boats  and  laying  down  the  planks.  The  work  was  prosecuted  with 
wonderful  skill  and  energy,  and  by  3  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  nth  we 
could  hear  them  talking  in  undertones.  General  Barksdale  directed 
us  to  remain  quiet,  and  offer  no  resistance  until  the  bridge  ap- 
proached our  shore.  About  4  o'clock  a  battery  posted  on  the  ridge 
back  of  the  town  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  bridge,  then  the  Mississip- 
pians  poured  a  concentrated  fire  on  it.  The  bridge  was  doubtless 
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crowded  with  engineers  and  workmen  who  suffered  severely.  The 
pickets  immediately  along  the  river,  under  the  gallant  Fiser,  from 
their  rifle  pits  maintained  such  a  destructive  fire  that  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work.  Very  soon,  however,  they  re- 
turned and  made  repeated  efforts  to  complete  one  bridge,  but  the 
fire  of  the  Mississippi  boys  was  too  deadly,  and  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  withdraw. 

When  daylight  dawned  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  scene,  and  the 
vision  was  as  much  obscured  as  it  had  been  during  the  night.  About 
10  o'clock  of  the  nth,  Burnside,  annoyed  because  a  few  skirmishers 
were  able  to  prevent  the  completion  of  his  bridges,  and,  therefore, 
delay  his  passage  of  the  river,  ordered  his  chief  of  artillery  to  bat- 
ter down  the  city.  His  purpose  was  to  drive  the  Mississippians  from 
their  rifle  pits  and  hiding  places. 

Assuredly  General  Burnside  knew  the  wide  destruction  which 
would  follow  his  order.  Several  thousand  women  and  children  sat 
in  their  homes,  exposed  to  that  storm  of  iron.  Looking  back  upon 
the  event  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  it  seems  that  the  necessities  did 
not  not  warrant  the  destruction  of  that  city,  and  we  now  regard  it 
as  a  savage  act,  unworthy  of  civilized  war.  But  Burnside  concen- 
trated 200  cannon  on  the  city.  Suddenly,  as  it  was  unexpected, 
the  flash  of  these  guns,  followed  by  the  explosions,  hurled  at  the 
same  instant  10,000  pounds  of  iron  into  the  city.  The  shells  ex- 
ploded in  and  over  the  town,  creating  the  greatest  consternation 
among  the  people.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  no  tongue  or  pen  can  describe  the  dreadful  scene.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  iron  were  hurled  against  the  place,  and  nothing  in 
war  can  exceed  the  horror  of  that  time.  The  deafening  roar  of 
cannon  and  bursting  shells,  falling  walls  and  chimneys,  brick  and 
timbers  flying  through  the  air,  houses  set  on  fire,  the  smoke  adding 
to  the  already  heavy  fog,  the  bursting  of  flames  through  the  house- 
tops, made  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  It  was  ap- 
palling and  indescribable,  a  condition  which  would  paralyze  the 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  one  from  which  not  a  man  in  Barksdale's 
Brigade  had  the  slightest  hope  of  passing  through. 

During  that  hail  of  iron  and  brick,  I  believe  we  can  say  that  there 
was  not  a  square  yard  in  the  city  which  was  not  struck  by  a  missile 
of  some  kind.  Under  cover  of  his  bombardment,  Burnside  under- 
took to  renew  his  efforts  to  complete  the  bridges,  but  the  matchless 
men  of  Barksdale's  Brigade,  acting  under  the  immortal  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fiser,  concealed  in  their  pits  along  the  river  bank,  poured 
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a  volley  first  and  then  a  concentrated  fire  on  the  workmen  and  drove 
back  all  who  survived  their  deadly  aim.  During  this  time  the 
flames  were  blazing  from  every  quarter,  and  ladies  and  children 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  cellars  to  escape  death  by  fire,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  stricken  down  by  shells  and  bricks. 

The  horror  of  the  occasion  was  heightened  by  the  veil  of  fog, 
which  obscured  all  objects  fifty  yards  distant.  About  half  an  hour 
after  the  bombardment  had  ceased,  the  fog  cleared  away,  leaving  a 
picture  which  riveted  every  eye  and  sickened  every  heart.  Man- 
sions that  for  years  had  been  the  scenes  of  a  boundless  hospitality 
and  domestic  comfort,  lay  in  ruins  and  smouldering  ashes.  Black- 
ened walls  and  wrecked  gardens  were  all  that  were  left  of  numerous 
happy  homes.  The  memory  of  those  scenes  will  be  hard  to  efface. 

Defeated  at  every  turn,  the  Federal  commander  abandoned  his 
bridges  for  the  time  and  began  to  cross  in  boats.  He  directed  a 
destructive  rifle  fire  against  the  Mississippians  along  the  river  bank, 
and  also  against  those  in  the  city.  Colonel  Fiser  continued  to  dis- 
pute this  passage,  and  many  of  the  boats  were  forced  to  return  to 
remove  their  dead  and  get  others  to  take  their  places. 

After  a  large  force  had  been  landed  above  and  below,  Colonel 
Fiser  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  brigade  in  the  city.  The  enemy 
soon  formed  line  and  dashed  at  the  Mississippians,  determined  to 
drive  them  from  their  rifle  pits  and  other  places  of  shelter.  They 
moved  forward  in  splendid  style,  and  perfect  military  order.  Soon 
the  advance  was  followed  by  a  second  and  third  line.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent sight,  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  Mississippians. 
There  was  no  nervousness  nor  hesitation.  They  may  have  thought 
that  all  the  troops  in  the  city  were  killed,  but,  matters  not,  they  were 
a  fine  body  of  men. 

Barksdale's  Brigade  watched  them  from  their  hiding  places  and 
awaited  their  near  approach.  Suddenly,  when  within  about  seventy- 
five  yards  of  our  line,  as  if  by  common  impulse,  a  volley  rang  out 
from  the  rifle  pits  on  the  cold  air,  which  sounded  almost  like  one 
gun,  and  hundreds  fell  dead  in  their  tracks.  The  front  line  of  the 
enemy,  paralyzed  and  dismayed  by  the  shock,  fell  back  in  confusion. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Mississippians  were  firing  on  them  as  they  ran. 
It  was  a  dreadful  slaughter,  which  might  have  been  considered  a 
retaliation  for  the  dreadful  bombardment  of  two  hours  before. 
Quickly  the  second  line  advanced,  firing  as  they  came,  and  was  met 
by  a  deadly  aim  from  the  Confederates.  The  column  halted  in  front 
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of  Barksdale's  men,  when  the  third  line  rushed  to  their  support 
and  charged  headlong  into  the  city. 

Whole  companies  of  Barksdale's  men  were  concealed  in  cellars, 
where  they  remained  even  after  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  emerg- 
ing, fired  into  the  rear  of  the  Federal  line  from  behind  corners  of 
houses  and  stone  walls.  The  Mississippians  began  to  retire  slowly, 
fighting  as  they  retreated.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  both  armies.  Hundreds  of  brave  officers  and  men  fell 
ere  they  could  reach  the  city. 

General  McLaws  ordered  Barksdale  to  fall  back  to  our  main  line 
on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  which  he  did  soon  after  dark.  The  fight- 
ing lasted  until  about  that  time.  The  brigade  occupied  a  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  until  10  o'clock  the  following  day,  December  i2th. 
During  the  night  of  the  nth  the  enemy  crossed  over  two  divisions, 
and  other  troops  crossed  during  the  I2th.  Barksdale  had  been  en- 
gaged continuously  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  ordered  back  for 
rest  and  food.  We  went  into  camp  in  a  woods  behind  Marye's 
heights,  where  we  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  I3th.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  with  his  brigade  of  Georgians,  took  posi- 
tion in  the  sunken  road,  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  hill,  in  front  of  the 
city. 

When  the  Mississippians,  who  had  thus  far  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  marched  over  the  ridge  to  rest,  carrying  their  guns  at  a  right 
shoulder,  cheer  after  cheer  rang  out  from  along  the  line.  Little 
hope  was  entertained  that  any  of  them  would  escape  that  dreadful 
bombardment,  and  when  they  held  their  ground  after  the  bombard- 
ment had  ceased,  driving  back  line  after  line  of  the  enemy,  the 
other  troops  were  struck  with  amazement  and  wonder,  and  felt  a 
pride  in  their  comrades  which  they  could  not  conceal. 

When  daylight  dawned  on  the  i2th,  the  city  and  valley  were 
again  veiled  in  fog.  It  was  so  dense  no  object  could  be  distin- 
guished fifty  yards  distant,  and  this  condition  lasted  until  nearly 
midday.  During  the  afternoon  a  heavy  skirmishing  was  kept  up, 
but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  occurred. 

Saturday,  May  i3th,  the  earth  was  again  enveloped  by  a  fog, 
which  did  not  clear  away  before  10  o'clock.  The  whole  country 
was  covered  with  sleet  and  snow,  and  the  men  stood  to  the  places 
without  fires,  and  with  very  scant  clothing. 

McLaws'  Division  was  posted  from  the  foot  of  Marye's  hill,  where 
Cobb  occupied  the  cut,  extending  towards  the  south,  with  Kershaw 
on  his  right,  and  Barksdale  on  the  right  of  Kershaw,  while  Paul  J. 
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Semmes  was  held  in  reserve.  The  Washington  Artillery  was  posted 
on  Marye's  hill,  just  in  the  rear  of  Cobb,  and  behind  Kershaw  and 
Barksdale  were  two  batteries  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers  and  the 
Rockbridge  Battery  of  rifled  guns. 

Soon  after  the  fog  had  cleared  away  Federal  officers  rode  boldly 
out  and  examined  the  ground  between  the  two  armies.  They  rode 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  line,  but  were  not  fired  on.  No  one 
seemed  disposed  to  kill  such  bold,  brave  fellows. 

Not  long  after  they  had  retired,  a  strong  line  moved  towards  the 
right  of  Barksdale' s  Brigade,  seemingly  bent  on  turning  our  flank, 
but  were  surprised  and  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries  just 
behind  us. 

Line  after  line  of  infantry  stood  along  the  valley,  and  we  could 
distinctly  see  immense  columns  of  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  waiting  to  cross  on  the  bridges.  We  were  in  a  woods,  our 
rifle  pits  concealed  by  underbrush,  which  also  obscured  our  artillery 
above  us. 

About  ii  o'clock  the  enemy  moved  forward,  and  halted  about 
loo  yards  from  the  cut  where  Cobb  was  concealed.  The  line  was 
dressed,  and  every  man  stood  in  his  place.  It  was  a  formidable 
column,  out  for  a  desperate  encounter. 

Everything  in  readiness,  they  advanced  about  thirty  yards  when 
the  artillery  back  of  us  opened,  throwing  grape  and  shell  into  their 
ranks.  The  Georgians,  resting  their  guns  on  the  bluff,  fired  a  volley 
which  almost  destroyed  the  alignment.  The  enemy  fell  back,  leav- 
ing their  dead  and  wounded.  The  color  bearers  threw  down  their 
flags,  and  numbers  of  the  men  dropped  their  guns  and  fell  out- 
stretched on  the  ground. 

Quickly  another  line  advanced  and  met  the  same  disaster.  A 
third  and  fourth  line  rushed  forward,  and  were  driven  back  with 
equal  slaughter.  Charge  followed  charge  until  night  relieved  the 
scene.  The  enemy  acted  with  great  gallantry,  and  rushed  into  our 
works  to  meet  defeat  and  death,  but  others  took  their  places  and 
suffered  likewise.  There  was  no  occasion  during  the  war  when  the 
Federal  troops  displayed  such  determination  and  behaved  with 
greater  credit. 

During  that  dreadful  engagement  General  Cobb  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  General  Cobb  was  a  distin- 
guished man  in  peace,  and  could  have  won  even  greater  fame  in 
war  had  he  lived. 
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Soon  after  he  was  wounded,  General  McLaws  observed  the  enemy 
massing  a  final  effort,  and  ordered  General  Kershaw  to  move  his 
brigade  into  the  cut  also.  Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  the  enemy 
rushed  at  our  line;  then  it  was  that  hundreds  of  them  fell  almost  in 
front  of  the  cut,  and  numbers  fought  their  way  to  our  lines,  to  be 
driven  back  in  defeat. 

When  the  last  charge  was  made  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
lying  so  thick  in  our  front  that  the  enemy  stumbled  over  them  in 
their  despeiation. 

The  enemy  retired  to  the  river  and  remained  along  the  bank  until 
the  i5th,  then  recrossed,  leaving  15,000  dead  and  wounded  behind. 
The  Confederate  loss  did  not  exceed  5,000. 

Looking  back  on  the  scenes  of  Fredericksburg,  and  remember- 
ing the  conduct  of  General  Barksdale  and  his  men,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  the  defense  of  the  city  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  war,  and  the  behavior  of  the  men  unsurpassed 
by  any  troops  in  any  field. 

Their  courage  and  endurance  challenges  comparison  with  any 
soldiers  in  history.  No  one  who  did  not  participate  in  the  defense 
of  Fredericksburg  can  form  an  idea  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  destruc- 
tion and  horror,  and  if  hell  be  more  dreadful  than  that  bombard- 
ment men  had  better  halt  and  consider. 
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[Fiom  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Neivs  and  Observer,  May  11, 1901.] 

THE  CAUSES   OF  THE  WAR   1861-5,  AND  EVENTS 
OF  ITS  FIRST  YEAR. 

The  Events  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Administration 
of  Governor  J.  W.  Ellis. 


MEMORIAL   DAY    ADDRESS   BY    MAJOR   GRAHAM    DAVES,  AT 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  MAY  10,  1901. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Roll  Call  of  Wake  County  Veterans.    New 
Members  Enrolled. 

[Major  Daves  was  a  thorough  patriot  and  a  broadly  accomplished 
and  most  lovable  man.  He  was  our  valued  friend  and  correspond- 
ent for  years.  His  death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  historical  inquiry, 
and  was  widely  lamented. — ED.] 

Despite  the  inclement  weather,  Memorial  day  was  generally  ob- 
served. Many  who  wore  the  gray  came  together  in  a  sort  of  reunion, 
women  decked  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  with  flowers  and 
orators  recounted  great  deeds  of  daring  or  told  again  the  principal 
events  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

In  Raleigh  the  day  was  almost  a  holiday,  many  of  the  stores  were 
closed  during  the  afternoon,  and  even  those  that  remained  open  did 
but  little  business.  The  banks  and  most  of  the  State  offices  were 
closed. 

As  usual,  the  oration  was  delivered  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  Major 
Graham  Daves  was  the  orator.  His  subject  was,  "  The  Causes  that 
led  up  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  the  Events  of  the  First 
Year  of  the  War." 

Major  Daves  is,  of  all  men  in  North  Carolina,  the  one  best  fitted 
to  speak  on  this  subject.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  Governor 
Ellis — North  Carolina's  first  war  governor — and  had  access  to  all 
the  State's  official  records  and  correspondence.  Later  he  was  the 
adjutant  of  the  22d  North  Carolina  Regiment  under  General  Petti- 
grew.  In  addition  to  this,  he  is  a  man  of  letters  and  great  historical 
learning. 

His  speech  of  yesterday  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man  and 
his  opportunities,  and  will  constitute  a  page  of  correct  history. 

After  an  opening  hymn  by  a  select  choir  and  an  invocation  by 
Rev.  George  F.  Smith,  Major  Daves  was  gracefully  introduced  to 
his  audience  by  Captain  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  chief  marshal  for  the  day. 
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Major  Daves  read  his  speech  from  manuscript,  but  did  it  so  well 
and  spoke  so  distinctly  that  he  held  the  closest  attention  of  his  au- 
dience throughout.  The  subject  was  one  of  interest  to  old  and 
young  alike  and  was  treated  in  a  most  scholarly  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  manner.  The  hearer  always  felt  as  if  he  were  listen- 
ing to  a  man  speaking  of  his  actual  experience,  or  of  things  of  which 
he  had  accurate  personal  knowledge. 

On  the  rostrum  with  the  speaker  were  the  Governor  and  all  the 
State  officers,  some  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  and  a  number  of 
prominent  Confederate  veterans.  Clustered  about  the  stage  were 
Confederate  flags,  bullet-torn  battle-flags,  red  and  white  bunting, 
cut  flowers  and  potted  plants.  Pictures  of  Lee  and  Jackson  hung 
on  either  side. 

Though  the  hall  was  pretty  well  filled  with  people,  the  crowd  was 
much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  steady  drizzle  of 
rain,  which  every  one  who  came  had  to  brave.  On  account  of  the 
rain  the  programme  in  regard  to  a  procession  to  the  cemetery  was 
not  carried  out,  though  many  went  out  in  carriages  and  decorated  the 
graves  with  flowers. 

All  visiting  veterans  were  served  with  lunch  during  the  day  by 
the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association.  The  dinner  was  spread  in  Rescue 
Hall. 

At  noon  an  annual  mass  meeting  of  all  the  veterans  was  held  and 
the  roll  of  veterans  in'the  county  called.  There  were  about  seventy- 
five  veterans  present.  Commander  A.  B.  Stronach,  of  the  L.  O'B. 
Branch  Camp,  called  thefmeetingf  to  order  and  presided,  while  Ad- 
jutant J.  C.  Birdsong  called  the  roll.  Commander  Stronach  stated 
that  this  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  L.  O'B.  Branch  Camp,  but  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  county.  About 
260  names  were  called,  and  at  the  conclusion  seventeen  men  came 
forward  and  had  their  names  recorded,  giving  the  company  and 
regiment  in  which  they  served,  as  follows: 

R.  H.  Stone,  Company  D,  47th  North  Carolina. 

Bryant  Martin,  Company  D,  47th  North  Carolina. 

Henry  Perry,  Company  I,  ist  North  Carolina. 

C.  M.  O'Neal,  Company  D,  3oth  North  Carolina. 

B.  F.  Gill,  Company  D,  26th  North  Carolina. 

H.  H.  Marshburn,  Company  H,  3ist  North  Carolina. 

Wm.  Montford,  Company  D,  6yth  North  Carolina. 

J.  C.  Blake,  Company  I,  47th  North  Carolina. 

J.  R.  O'Neal,  Company  K,  i2th  Alabama. 
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E.  A.  Lee,  Company  C,  313!  North  Carolina. 
W.  H.  Utley,  Company  C,  3ist  North  Carolina. 
W.  C.  Rhodes,  Company  C,  3ist  North  Carolina. 
Jesse  Seagraves,  Company  G,  yth  North  Carolina. 
A.  J.  Dement,  Company  B,  3d  North  Carolina  Cavalry. 
A.  B.  King,  Company  H,  47th  North  Carolina. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Company  C,  5th  North  Carolina. 
T.  N.  Richardson,  Company  C,  52d  North  Carolina. 

At  3  o'clock  the  veterans  met  again  to  attend  the  memorial  ser- 
vices in  a  body. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association,  Comrades  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  a  kind  appreciation  of  the  honor 
done  me,  that  I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Memorial  As- 
sociation to  address  you  on  this  historic  anniversary — an  anniver- 
sary so  endeared  to  us  of  the  South,  filled  as  it  is,  with  sad  associa- 
tions, and  proud  memories  of  noble  men,  brave  deeds  and  costly 
sacrifices.  It  was  in  Raleigh  that  I  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
at  the  outset  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  as  Adjutant  of  the 
22d  North  Carolina  Regiment  under  the  peerless  Pettigrew.  In 
this  city  my  family  found  refuge  and  welcome  after  the  occupation 
of  Newburn  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  here  I  returned  after  the  sad 
end  near  Hillsboro  when  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman.  My 
life  as  a  soldier  is  associated  with  Raleigh,  and  it  is  most  grateful  to 
speak  to  her  people — among  whom  I  number  many  friends  and 
some  contemporaries — of  those  far  off,  stirring  days  of  great  events 
in  1861-1865. 

On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints'  Day,  which  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian calendar,  occurs  on  the  first  of  November,  a  beautiful  custom  is 
observed  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of  this  country.  The  day  is  kept 
as  a  holiday,  and  many  persons,  laying  aside  their  cares  of  life,  re- 
pair to  the  burial  place  of  their  dead  and  decorate  their  graves 
with  flowers.  The  day  seems  appropriately  chosen. 

In  our  annual  gatherings  at  the  South  to  offer  loving  tributes  to 
to  the  memory  of  our  Confederate  dead,  our  custom  is  much  .akin 
to  that  described,  finding  its  expression  also  most  appropriately  in 
floral  offerings 

But  on  All  Saints'  Day  the  offerings  are  made  by  relatives  of  each 
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of  the  departed,  members  of  the  family  circle;  with  us  it  is  the  un- 
divided tribute  of  a  whole  people  to  all  soldier  dead.  Here,  too, 
the  day  is  fitly  chosen.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  to-day  General 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  but  a  few  days  after  his  splendid  achievement 
at  Chancellorsville,  in  which  he  met  his  death  wound,  passed  to  his 
final  reward.  How  many  North  Carolina  boys  were  with  him  there, 
and  many  from  him  "in  death  were  not  divided."  Stonewall  !  the 
incarnation  of  the  Confederate  cause,  of  what  was  noblest  in  it,  and 
knightliest  and  best — meet  is  it  that  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
should  be  set  apart  as  the  day  for  all  to  assemble  to  commemorate 
the  cause  he  upheld  so  ably,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  heroes  who 
survive  their  great  leader,  as  well  as  to  those  who  with  him  have 
passed  "  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

Perpetuate,  O,  my  fellow-countrymen  !  this  beautiful  custom — 
just  tribute  to  devoted  men  and  noble  deeds.  It  keeps  in  fond 
memory  a  glorious  epoch  in  our  history — glorious  though  it  passed 
away  in  blood  and  tears.  Preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  the  women  of 
the  South,  who  instituted  it  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments  that  only  zeal  like  theirs  could  over- 
come. Make  yearly  pilgrimages,  and  take  care  that  those  who  come 
after  us  are  taught  thoroughly  the  cause  and  meaning  of  these  cer- 
emonies, that  they  may  hand  down  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
true  story  of  the  men  and  era  we  now  commemorate.  Foster  and 
sustain  your  Memorial  Association.  Second  all  efforts  to  care  for 
the  few  who  survive  the  great  tragedy,  and  to  adorn  the  hallowed 
spots  where  rest  our  dead,  and  so  shall  our  soldiers  be  held  in  grate- 
ful memory  in  all  time  to  come,  and  their  deaths  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  No!  not  in  vain.  "  Brave  blood  is  never  shed  wholly  in 
vain,  but  sends  a  voice  echoing  down  the  ages  through  all  time." 
The  familiar  proverb,  "  republics  are  always  ungrateful,"  must  have 
no  application  here  in  Dixie. 

The  subject  of  my  address  to  you  to-day  will,  at  the  request  of 
the  Memorial  Association,  be  "A  Sketch  of  the  Events  Immediately 
Preceding  and  Following  the  Ordinances  of  Secession  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,"  and  as  an  appropriate  beginning,  I  will  first 
mention  what  is  known  as  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Virginia,  which  occurred  in  October,  1859.  This  was  an  attempt 
of  a  narrow-minded  fanatic  to  arm  slaves  and  stir  up  servile  insur- 
rection throughout  the  South.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, two  only  of  whom  were  negroes,  but  was  countenanced  and 
abetted  by  a  large  influence  in  the  Northern  States  and  was  aided 
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with  money  and  supplies.  Several  citizens  were  killed  in  this  das- 
tardly outrage,  as  were  also  members  of  Brown's  party.  No  negroes 
of  the  neighborhood  came  to  his  assistance,  and  it  is  a  pitiable  com- 
mentary that  the  first  person  killed  by  his  men  was  a  negro,  an 
employe  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Brown  was  promptly 
captured  and  brought  to  trial  with  several  of  his  followers,  all  of 
whom  were  convicted  and  executed  at  Charlestown,  Va.  Promi- 
nent and  principally  instrumental  in  his  capture  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  command  of  a  body  of  United  States 
marines,  who  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

The  connection  with  this  event  of  these  officers,  afterwards  so 
distinguished  in  the  war  between  the  States,  is  worthy  of  note.  This 
action  of  a  deluded  fanatic,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  an  infamous 
crime  by  a  justly  merited  death,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
teachings  of  the  abolition  party.  It  startled  the  whole  country,  and 
for  the  South  had  the  gravest  significance.  Its  real  meaning  was 
more  fully  demonstrated  and  emphasized  at  the  time,  and  after,  of 
Brown's  execution.  There  was  tolling  of  bells,  minute  guns  were 
fired  in  many  parts  of  the  North.  In  church-services  held  in  mem- 
ory of  him,  Brown  was  portrayed  as  a  martyr,  was  compared  to 
our  Redeemer  on  Calvary,  and  that  not  by  ignorant  enthusiasts  but 
by  men  as  prominent  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said  "the 
new  saint  will  make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the  cross."  It  was 
alarming,  inconceivable  that  a  miscreant  whose  previous  career  of 
crime  in  Kansas  was  well  known,  who  was  guilty  of  insurrection, 
rapine  and  murder,  should,  in  consequence  of  his  just  punishment, 
be  apotheosized  and  entitled  "  St.  John  the  Just."  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  blind  fanaticism  that  seemed  to  possess  peo- 
ple otherwise  sane.  It  aroused  the  deepest  feeling  throughout  the 
South,  and  caused  anxious  thought  to  the  most  hopeful  and  conser- 
vative. It  was,  in  truth,  a  dreadful  thought,  and  one  that  gave 
every  one  pause,  that  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  could  ap- 
prove and  applaud  such  a  man  and  his  act,  the  effect  of  which  might 
well  have  been  the  murder  of  men,  women  and  children  at  the 
South,  and  the  devastation  of  this  fair  land. 

THE    ELECTION    OF    LINCOLN. 

In  November,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  sectional  vote  and  upon  strictly  sectional  issues. 
The  platform  of  his  party,  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  stood,  asserted 
that  ' '  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
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is  that  of  freedom."  It  further  declared  that  no  legislative  body 
could  "give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States."  This  claim  ignored,  or  rather  set  at  defiance,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  indeed  the  personal  lib- 
erty bills  of  many  of  the  Northern  States  had  already  nullified  that 
decision  and  the  laws  of  which  it  was  the  interpretation. 

The  vote  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  was  a  large  minority 
of  the  popular  vote  —  nearly  one  million  —  yet  he  had  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  electoral  college.  In  the  Southern  States  he  had  no 
electoral  ticket  at  all;  and  there,  too,  was  food  for  grave  thought. 
If,  adhering  to  the  mere  forms  of  the  Constitution,  a  man  could  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  vote  strictly  sectional  and  upon  one 
issue,  avowedly  sectional,  why  not  upon  any  other,  however  regard- 
less of  the  rights  and  interests  of  another  section  ?  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  three  competitors  for  the  office  of  President,  and  it  has  often 
been  claimed  that  his  opponents  could  have  defeated  him  by  com- 
bining upon  a  single  candidate.  This  is  a  great  error,  and  therein 
is  the  defect  of  the  electoral  system,  and  it  was  a  threat  to  the 
Southern  States.  The  Electoral  College  at  that  time  consisted  of 
303  members,  making  152  votes  necessary  to  a  choice.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln received  180  votes  in  all,  though  in  a  minority  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion in  the  popular  vote.  But  in  fifteen  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  having  167  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  he  had  also  clear 
majorities  of  the  popular  vote  over  the  combined  votes  of  the  three 
opposing  candidates;  so  in  any  case  he  would  have  had  a  majority 
of  fifteen  in  the  Electoral  College  even  if  there  had  been  but  one 
competitor.  Examination  of  the  official  figures  will  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement. 

[This  statement  having  been  called  in  question,  Major  Daves,  in 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ,  Post  of  May  24,  1901,  offered  the  following  in 
proof  of  its  correctness]: 


STATE,  Electoral  Vote. 


Connecticut,         ^.;>     .         *         .  10,238  4 

Illinois,     .......         .         ,;  \     .  5>639  n 

Indiana,       .         .         .         .         .  5>923  T3 

Iowa,            .....  12,487  4 

Maine,         .....  27,704  8 

Massachusetts,     ....  43,891  13 

Michigan,    .....  22,213  6 

Minnesota,  .....  9>333  4 
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New  Hampshire,           .         .         .  9,085  5 

New  York,            ....  50,136  35 

Ohio,                     .                            .  20,779  23 

Pennsylvania,       ....  59,618  27 

Rhode  Island,      ....  4>537  4 

Vermont,     .         .         .         .         .  24,772  5 

Wisconsin,            ....  20.040  5 


Total, 167 

Fifteen  States.     Necessary  to  choice,  .         .         .  152 


Majority,  ......  15 

If  it  be  claimed  that  if  the  three  opposing  candidates  had  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  a  single  one  to  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln,  many  persons 
who  supported  the  latter  would  have  voted  for  such  an  one,  Honor- 
able Stephen  A.  Douglas,  himself  one  of  the  candidates,  gives  the 
answer.  In  reply  to  such  a  proposition  from  Honorable  Jefferson 
Davis,  Mr.  Douglas  said  that  "if  he  were  withdrawn,  his  friends, 
mainly  Northern  Democrats,  would  join  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln rather  than  for  any  one  that  should  supplant  him  (Douglas)." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fusion  ticket  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
warmly  supported  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  it  was  beaten  by 
more  than  50,000  majority. 

Seven  of  the  Southern  States  considered  this  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  a  sectional  vote  upon  a  sectional  issue,  a  menace  to  their 
liberties  and  interests  necessitating  a  change  in  their  general  govern- 
ment ?  They  therefore  by  convention  of  the  people,  and  by  popu- 
lar vote,  withdrew  from  the  Union  of  the  States,  as  the  only  legal 
and  peaceable  remedy  for  sectional  differences.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  argue  the  question  it  would  seem  that  these  States  had  suffi- 
cient warrant  and  precedent  for  their  acts  in  the  following  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself:  "  It  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  alter,  or  to  abolish,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  in  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness." 

Such  a  new  government  these  States  organized  and  established  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  February,  1861. 

The  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
were  not  parties  to  this  movement.  It  was  deemed  best  to  wait 
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further  action  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  or  for  an  "overt 
act,"  as  it  was  termed.  In  February,  1861,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  submitted  to  the  vote  of  our  people  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  people  which  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  secession  of  the  States  from 
the  Union.  The  interest  in  this  matter  and  the  excitement  through- 
out the  State  were  very  great.  There  were  able  and  active  advo- 
cates both  in  favor  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  secession,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  call  for  a  convention  by 
the  small  majority  of  194  votes.  A  vote  with  a  similar  result,  and 
by  a  much  larger  majority,  was  also  had  in  Tennessee. 

For  some  reason  it  has  been  believed,  and  often  stated,  by  many 
of  our  people  that  the  majority  of  the  State  against  the  call  of  a 
convention  was  very  large,  some  say  "overwhelming."  Like  many 
other  popular  beliefs,  and  much  of  so-called  history,  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  above  are  the  official  figures,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  published  vote  of  the  State,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Ellis  announcing  the  same. 

FORTS  HELD  BY  FEDERAL  TROOPS. 

At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union, 
Forts  Moultrie  in  Charleston  harbor  and  Pickens  near  Pensacola, 
Florida,  were  garrisoned  and  held  by  Federal  troops. 

South  Carolina,  being  no  longer  in  the  Union,  sent  commissioners 
to  Washington  to  treat  for  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  forts  at 
Charleston,  promising  "  that  there  should  be  no  attack  upon  the 
forts  pending  negotiations."  The  United  States  government  did 
not  consent  to  surrender  the  forts,  but  agreed  that  "  the  military 
status  of  the  forts  should  not  be  disturbed."  In  spite  of  this  Major 
Anderson,  in  command  at  Moultrie,  on  the  night  of  December  26th, 
1860,  spiked  the  guns  at  the  fort,  burned  their  carnages  and  trans- 
ferred the  garrison,  with  equipment  and  stores,  to  Fort  Sumter. 
This  was  plainly  a  violation  of  faith  and  agreement,  and  the  State 
at  once  seized  and  occupied  all  forts,  arsenals  and  other  public 
buildings  within  its  borders.  Other  States  quickly  followed  this 
example  and  forts  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  elsewhere 
were  seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  State  government  to  prevent 
their  occupation  by  the  United  States  government. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1861,  a  committee  from  Wilmington 
waited  on  Governor  Ellis  at  Raleigh  and  urged  occupation  of  Fort 
Caswell  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river.  For  this  there  was 
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no  authority,  North  Carolina  being  still  in  the  Union,  and  the  re- 
quest was,  of  course,  refused;  but  on  January  gth  the  fort  was  en- 
tered and  occupied  by  a  body  of  men,  without  organization,  from 
Wilmington  and  Smithville  (now  Southport).  They  were  promptly 
ordered  out  by  the  Governor,  and  the  fort  was  restored  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  the  excitement  and 
intensity  of  feeling  at  the  time. 

The  government  refused  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter — although 
there  was  a  promise  that  it  should  be  done,  and  works  in  Charleston 
harbor  commanding  it  were  erected  or  extended,  to  prevent  its  re- 
lief or  reinforcement.  General  Scott  advised  its  evacuation  "  as  a 
military  necessity,"  and  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  State,  assured  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  "  Fort  Sumter  will  be  evacuated  in  the  next  five  days,"  and  in 
reply  to  a  note  from  Judge  Campbell  reminding  him  of  this  fact 
Seward  replied  briefly:  "Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept;  wait  and 
see,"  and  this  though  he  knew  that  a  large  fleet  with  supplies  and 
strong  reinforcements  for  Sumter  had  already  sailed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  and  worthy  of  memory,  that  the  right 
of  secession  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  the  seceded  territory  were  admitted  by  very 
distinguished  Abolitionist  authority.  By  no  less  a  person  than 
Wendell  Phillips  of  Massachusetts,  the  great  and  able  Abolitionist, 
the  "silver  tongued  orator,"  the  distinguished  scholar,  the  bold, 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  South  and  of  her  institutions.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  April  Qth,  1 86 1,  just 
four  days  before  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederates, 
he  said:  "  Here  are  a  series  of  States  girding  the  Gulf,  who  think 
their  peculiar  institutions  require  that  they  should  have  a  separate 
government.  They  have  a  right  to  decide  that  question  without 
appealing  to  you  or  me.  A  large  body  of  the  people  sufficient  to 
make  a  nation,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  have  a 
government  of  a  certain  form.  Who  denies  them  the  right  ?  Stand- 
ing with  the  principles  of  1776  behind  us,  who  can  deny  them  the 
right  ?  What  is  the  matter  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars  or  a  few 
forts  ?  It  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  great  national  ques- 
tion. It  is  theirs  just  as  much  as  ours.  I  maintain  on  the  principles 
of  1776  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  no  right  to  a  soldier  in  Fort 
Sumter."  These  are  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips.  Can  language 
be  more  plainer  or  more  forcible  in  support  of  the  belief  and  action 
of  the  people  who  united  in  establishing  the  Confederate  States  ? 
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So  as  to  the  right  of  secession,  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber Qth,  1860,  said:  "  If  the  Cotton  States  shall  decide  that  they 
can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  they  can  in  it,  we  insist  upon 
letting  them  go  on  in  peace.  The  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolu- 
tionary one,  but  exists  nevertheless.  Whenever  a  considerable 
section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall 
resist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never 
to  live  in  a  republic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the  residue  by 
bayonets." 

The  fleet,  mentioned  above,  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter  sailed 
about  the  6th  of  April.  When  this  was  known  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  was  made  by  General  Beauregard  by  direction 
of  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Montgomery.  This  having  been 
refused  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  April  i2th, 
and  kept  up  until  the  I3th,  when  it  capitulated  without  loss  to  either 
side. 

It  has  been  reiterated  ad  nauseam,  and  much  stress  laid  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  Confederates  fired  the  first  gun,  implying  that  they 
therefore  were  the  aggressors  in  the  war. 

Very  little  thought  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this  inference.  Ac- 
cording to  Constitutional  History  (Hallam):  "The  aggressor  in  a 
war  (that  is,  he  who  begins  it),  is  not  he  who  first  uses  force,  but  he 
who  first  renders  force  necessary. ' ' 

If  a  man  finds  a  trespasser  or  a  burglar  on  his  premises  who  re- 
fuses to  leave  when  ordered  off,  he  is  hardly  expected  to  wait  to  be 
attacked  before  proceeding  to  enforce  his  rights.  The  Federals 
persisted  in  holding  and  occupying  a  Confederate  territory  in  de- 
fiance of  all  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  repel  force  by  force.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
throughout  the  war  from  beginning  to  end,  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  were  merely  defending  themselves  and  resisting  in- 
vasion, a  wicked  and  cruel  invasion — unjust  and  without  warrant. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  produced  the  fiercest  excitement  throughout 
the  North.  Reason  was  thrown  to  the  winds  and  it  was  determined, 
in  the  ridiculous  jargon  of  those  and  later  days,  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellion, as  it  was  called,  at  any  cost. 

On  the  1 5th  of  April,  1861,  the  following  telegram  was  received 
at  Raleigh  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington: 
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"  Gov.  John   W.  Ellis: 

Call  made  on  you  by  to-night's  mail  for  two  regiments  of  mili- 
tary for  immediate  service. 

"  SIMON  CAMERON, 
' '  Secretary  of  War. ' ' 

So  North  Carolina  was  to  be  required  to  make  war  upon  her  sister 
Southern  States.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  host.  Instantly 
the  reply  went  back,  bold,  spirited,  patriotic: 

"Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received,  and  if  genuine,  which  its  extraor- 
dinary character  leads  me  to  doubt,  I  have  to  say  in  reply  that  I 
regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  Administration,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no 
party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  You  can  get  no  troops 
from  North  Carolina.  I  will  reply  more  in  detail  when  I  receive 
your  call. 

"JOHN  W.  ELLIS, 
"  Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

A  terrible  crisis  was  upon  the  country,  but  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion. As  one  man  the  whole  State  responded  to  a  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  calling  for  troops  for  defense,  and  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Military  companies  were  formed  everywhere,  and  a  camp 
of  instruction,  Camp  Ellis,  was  established  at  Raleigh,  where  they 
were  organized  and  drilled. 

There  was  no  longer  any  division  among  the  people,  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  their  intent.  Whatever  may  have  been  deemed  ad- 
visable as  to  secession  previously,  there  was  but  one  mind  now  as 
to  coercion,  and  especially  as  to  the  requirement  that  North  Caro- 
lina should  be  a  party  to  it,  against  which  we  protested  with  our 
utmost  energy  and  resisted  with  our  utmost  ability.  Let  that  be 
borne  in  mind.  With  us  it  was  not  so  much  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  secession,  though  that  we  did  not  deny,  as  an  emphatic  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  coercion. 

On  the  lyth  of  April  Governor  Ellis  issued  his  proclamation  sum- 
moning the  legislature  to  meet  on  the  ist  of  May  in  extra  session. 
Iii  this  proclamation,  as  in  his  reply  to  Cameron,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent message  to  the  legislature,  he  dwells  especially  and  earnestly 
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uwon  the  illegality,  the  unconstitutionality,  of  the  acts  of  the  United 
States  authorities.     He  says: 

"  I  am  informed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  a  call  for  75,000 
men  to  be  employed  in  the  invasion  of  the  peaceful  homes  of  the 
South,  and  for  the  violent  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, constituting  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  late  United 
States:  And  whereas,  this  high-handed  act  of  tyrannical  outrage  is 
not  only  in  violation  of  all  constitutional  law,  in  utter  disregard  of 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  pnd  Christian  civilization,  and  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  aggression  unparalleled  by  any  act  of  recorded 
history,  but  it  is  a  direct  step  toward  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
South,  and  the  conversion  of  a  free  Republic,  inherited  from  our 
fathers,  into  a  military  depotism,  to  be  established  on  the  ruins  of 
our  Constitution  of  Equal  Rights.  Now  therefore,"  &c. 

And  he  adds:  "And  I  furthermore  exhort  all  good  citizens 
throughout  the  State  to  be  mindful  that  their  first  allegiance  is  due 
to  the  sovereignty  that  protects  their  homes  and  dearest  interests, 
as  their  first  services  are  due  for  the  sacred  defense  of  their  hearts, 
and  of  the  soil  which  holds  the  graves  of  our  glorious  dead." 

Whether  the  Governor  over-estimated  the  effects  at  the  South  of 
the  success  of  the  Federal  armies,  let  those  who  lived  through  the 
dark  years  of  Reconstruction  answer. 

There  was  no  authority  granted  the  President  in  the  Constitution 
to  levy  war  against  a  Sovereign  Slate.  The  war  power  is  vested 
in  Congress,  and  even  that  is  forbidden  to  be  exercised  against  a 
State.  Such  power  was  sought  to  be  established  in  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  was  refused 
emphatically.  There  was  no  warrant  for  the  call  upon  North  Caro- 
lina. In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  the  Governor  says: 

"The  right  now  asserted  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  use 
military  force  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  a  State  to  remain  in  the 
Union  against  its  will,  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and  still 
less  in  the  principles  on  which  our  Republican  institutions  are  based." 
Alluding  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1795,  he  says  further:  "The 
coveted  powers  which  Congress  had  refused  to  confer  were  usurped, 
and  whilst  commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States  were  at  the 
seat  of  Government  urging  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  questions  in 
dispute,  and  striving  to  avert  from  the  country  the  calamities  of 
war — whilst  the  people  were  being  deluded  by  daily  protestations 
from  the  President  of  his  firm  resolve  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  hearing  that  Fort  Sumter  at 
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Charleston  had  been  evacuated,  a  secret  expedition  was  fitted  out 
and  steathily  dispatched  to  commence  the  war  by  an  attempt  to 
throw  reinforcements  into  that  fortification.  To  high  criminality  in 
involving  the  country  was  added  base  perfidy  in  exciting  hopes  and 
expectations  to  be  dashed  at  the  moment  of  fruition." 

In  the  meantime  Forts  Macon  at  Beaufort,  and  Caswell  and  John- 
ston near  Wilmington  were  taken  possession  of  and  garrisoned  (by 
the  Governor's  order)  by  State  troops;  defences  were  erected  at 
New  Inlet,  Ocracoke,  Hatteras  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  and  an 
inpromptu  navy — a  mosquito  fleet  as  it  was  called — for  the  defense 
of  the  sounds  was  organized.  The  United  States  Arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  in  which  were  stored  large  quantities  of  small  arms — most  of 
them  of  antiquated  patterns — a  battery  of  light  artillery  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  was  seized,  its  contents  appropriated  to  arming 
and  equipping  the  troops  and  its  garrison  sent  North. 

The  legislature,  having  met  promptly,  passed  an  act,  with  scarcely 
any  opposition,  calling  a  convention  of  the  people  to  consider  the 
question  of  secession.  The  convention  met  in  Raleigh  on  the  2Oth 
of  May,  1861,  the  anniversary  of  the  Mecklenburg-  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  on  the  same  day  passed  by  unanimous  vote  the 
following  ordinance: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  convention  of  1789,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified  and  adopted,  and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  General  Assembly,  ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  to 
the  said  constitution  are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded  and  abrogated. 

' '  We  do  further  declare  and  ordain  that  the  Union  now  subsist- 
ing between  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  States  under 
the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of 
all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free 
and  independent  State." 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice,  and  the  next  day  the  ordinance 
was  formally  signed  by  every  member  of  the  convention — 120  in 
number. 

This  convention  of  the  people — the  highest  authority,  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  all  law  and  authority  known  to  a  republican  form 
of  government — was  elected  especially  to  determine  upon  the  ques- 
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tion  of  secession.  It  resolved  upon  it  unanimously,  and  it  was  not 
therefore  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  To  that 
ordinance  every  North  Carolinian  was  bound  to  conform. 

It  is  profitable  to  note  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  law  and 
precedent,  and  in  what  orderly  manner,  those  grave  proceedings 
were  conducted — and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  a  parallel. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1776,  North  Carolina,  through  her  repre- 
sentatives then  assembled  at  Halifax,  first  of  all  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, authorized  her  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  unite 
in  any  measure  looking  to  a  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  and  to  the  establishment  of  independence,  thus,  as 
it  were,  assuming  and  ratifying  the  declaration  and  resolves  of  Meck- 
lenburg, made  in  May  of  the  year  previous.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  that  Congress — afterwards  Governor  and  Vice- 
President — as  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  in  the  American  Archives — 
did  not  call  that  action  treasonable,  but  approved  it  warmly,  and 
wrote  his  people  urging  like  action  on  their  part.  So  in  May,  1861, 
North  Carolina  in  convention  assembled  at  Raleigh,  by  solemn  or- 
dinance, without  one  opposing  vote,  revoked  the  ordinance  of  1789, 
withdrew  from  the  association  of  States  and  by  the  same  authority 
that  had  conferred,  in  like  manner  recalled  all  powers  theretofore 
delegated  to  the  United  States.  In  both  instances  the  step  was 
taken  through  the  lawful  authorities  duly  constituted,  after  mature 
consideration,  calmly,  without  outbreak  or  violence.  In  both  cases 
the  act  was  one  of  sovereignty,  having  been  an  assumption  of  power 
by  the  colony,  whereas  it  was  a  resumption  merely  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  powers  previously  delegated.  Now  is  it  not  monstrous 
to  call  that  treason  and  rebellion  in  a  sovereign  State  which  in  a 
mere  colony  is  termed  patriotism  and  maintenance  of  right  ?  Such 
epithets,  as  so  often  flippantly  applied,  are  not  only  untrue  but  they 
are  absurd.  A  whole  nation,  acting  through  all  its  people,  cannot 
be  guilty  of  treason.  To  indict  a  people  for  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion is  as  impossible  as  the  crime  itself. 

On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  the 
convention  passed  an  ordinance  ratifying  and  assenting  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  later  other  ordinances  ceding  to  that  government  certain  prop- 
erty and  privileges,  and  vesting  in  it  certain  necessary  rights  and 
powers.  North  Carolina  thus  became  one  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  cast  her  lot  with  them  for  weal  or  woe,  prepared  and  ready  to 
abide  the  result.  Afterwards  the  permanent  Constitution .  of  the 
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Confederate  States  was  adopted  and  ratified,  and  on  June  i8th  two 
senators  and  eight  representatives  were  elected  by  the  convention 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  which,  after  its  adjournment  at  Mont- 
gomery in  May,  was  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  2Oth  of  July, 
where  its  sessions  were  held  thereafter. 

The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 
''he  who  runs  may  read,"  is  itself  a  full  and  plain  refutation  of  the 
ridiculous  statements  often  made  that  its  object  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
permanent  Constitution  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  necessary  amendments  as  the  difference  of  situation  made 
necessary.  Some  of  these  amendments  were  significant,  especially 
that  forbidding  the  foreign  slave  trade,  which  was  not  forbidden  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  there 
expressly  allowed  (Article  I,  section  9)  until  1808,  after  which  its 
prohibition  by  that  instrument  was  only  permissive.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  the  wisdom  of  our  own  ancestors. 
With  it,  properly  construed  and  administered,  we  had  no  quarrel, 
and  our  only  thought  was  to  live  under  its  provisions  apart  from 
those  with  whom  it  seemed  we  could  not  rest  in  peace,  and  against 
whose  perversions  we  could  not  rest  in  peace,  and  against  whose 
perversions  of  its  powers  we  protested  with  all  our  energy.  We 
never  dreamed  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the  old  government 
or  of  molesting  any  State  that  elected  to  remain  with  it.  We  as 
fully  acknowledged  the  right  to  remain,  if  so  it  seemed  good,  as  we 
also  claimed  the  right  to  withdraw. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1861,  less  than  a  month  after  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Great 
Bethel  in  Virginia,  won  principally  by  North  Carolina  troops  under 
Colonel  D.  H.  Hill.  And  here  another  parallel  with  revolutionary 
days  may  be  of  interest. 

In  that  olden  time  of  the  first  revolution  our  people  were  called 
upon  to  defend  their  homes,  and  to  repel  invasion;  and  with  Rich- 
ard Caswell,  with  Ashe  and  Lillington,  they  won  the  fight  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  on  the  2oth  of  February,  1776,  the  first  victory  in 
pitched  battle  won  in  the  territory  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  There 
had  been  actions  before,  momentous  and  far  reaching  in  their  con- 
sequences, as  at  Bunker  Hill,  but  it  was  a  defeat  for  the  Americans, 
also  at  Great  Bridge  in  Virginia,  which  was  only  a  repulse  of  the 
British  Moore's  Creek  was  a  complete  victory,  and  an  utter  rout 
of  the  enemy  that  checked  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  and  gave 
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peace  to  the  State,  within  its  borders,  for  three  years.  So  at  Bethel, 
in  1 86  r,  the  first  victory  in  pitched  battle  of  the  United  Confederacy 
was  won  by  North  Carolinians. 

[Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  History  Commit- 
tee of  the  Grand  Camp,  C.  V.,  of  Virginia,  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  347.] 

A  simple  monument  at  Moore's  Creek  tells  the  story  of  the  men 
who  fought  there.  Our  citizens  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing  and 
patriotic  spirit  the  centenary  of  that  victory,  but  heaped  no  insults 
upon  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  on  the  other  side. 
Only  kindly  admiration  was  expressed  for  gallant  Scotchmen  who 
died  there.  Nor  is  it  expected  of  their  descendants,  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  to-day,  as  proof  of  present  loyalty,  that  they  shall  condemn 
the  action  of  their  fathers.  With  General  Frank  Nash  our  kinsfolk 
went  to  death  at  German  town,  in  the  long  ago.  With  Mad  An- 
thony Wayne  they  went  to  that  desperate  bayonet  charge  at  Stony 
Point;  with  Jethro  Sumner  at  Eutaw  Springs;  with  Morgan  and 
Greene;  with  Davie,  Davidson  and  Graham;  with  Hogan  at  Charles- 
ton— wherever  duty  called  or  danger  was  to  be  dared  they  were  to 
be  found  until  the  end  of  that  long  struggle  which  ended  success- 
fully for  them.  Well,  the  swift  years  flew  by,  and  in  1861  our  State, 
whose  behest  we  were  ever  taught  is  paramount  to  all,  again  sum- 
moned her  sons  to  repel  invasion  and  to  uphold  the  right  of  self- 
government — and  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  they  fought  only  to  resist  invasion  and  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
self-government — and  in  the  brave  old  way,  as  in  the  brave  old  times 
of  the  past,  they  came  at  her  call,  and  with  Branch  and  Fender  and 
Pettigrew,  with  Daniel  and  Whiting  and  Ramseur,  with  Hoke  and 
with  Ransom,  at  Newbern,  at  Richmond,  at  Manassas,  and  at 
Sharpsburg,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  Chancellorsville,  at  Gettysburg 
and  at  Chickamauga,  in  the  Wilderness  and  at  Petersburg,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  Averysboro  and  at  Bentonville,  they  freely  offered  their 
young  lives  as  the  last  evidence  they  could  give  of  their  earnest  con- 
viction of  right  and  duty.  Of  their  fortitude  under  hardship,  of 
their  unflinching  courage  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  you  need  no 
reminder.  . 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  same  brave  old  way,  learned  from 
those  who  in  like  manner  had  gone  forth  in  the  first  revolution,  they 
met  their  sad  fate,  doing  all  that  men  could  do  to  maintain  their 
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cause — unlike  their  ancestors  in  only  this  that  they  failed  in  their 
undertaking.  And  shall  we  not  hold  the  men  of  these  later  days, 
our  own  kindred  and  neighbors,  in  loving  memory  too,  and  forever 
preserve  the  record  of  their  matchless  deeds  ?  Let  the  mute  elo- 
quence of  many  memorial  shafts  throughout  the  South  make  an- 
swer. The  women  of  the  South  in  their  bereavement,  sorrow  and 
poverty  did  not  forget  gratitude,  and  everywhere  have  placed  last- 
ing mementoes  of  the  self-oblation  of  all  Confederate  dead — grander 
than  their  prototypes  the  modest  column  at  Moore's  Creek,  or  the 
simple  stone  to  Sumner  at  Guilford,  or  the  humble  tomb  that  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  James  at  Wilmington  marks  the  resting  place  of 
Cornelius  Harnett,  by  as  much  as  our  strife  was  greater  than  theirs. 

"  Lament  them  not;  no  love  can  make  immortal, 

The  span  that  we  call  life, 
And  never  heroes  entered  heaven's  portal 
Thro'  fields  of  grander  strife." 

GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

On  the  ;th  of  July,  1861,  John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  died  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs  in  what  is  now  West 
Virginia,  of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  He  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  several  months  previously,  and  had  gone  to  that  resort 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  hoping  to  obtain  relief,  but  his 
overwhelming  duties  had  undermined  his  feeble  frame.  He  lived 
to  see  the  victory  at  Bethel,  in  June,  1861,  won  principally  by 
troops  organized  and  equipped  by  his  untiring  efforts.  His  death 
was  hastened  by  the  arduous  labors  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  his 
high  office,  and  he  died  as  much  a  martyr  to  the  cause  in  which  his 
warmest  sympathies  and  most  earnest  work  were  enlisted,  as  any 
soldier  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Peace  to  his  ashes!  He  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  Hon.  Henry  F.  Clark,  of  Edgecombe  county, 
who,  as  speaker  of  the  State  Senate,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  be- 
came Governor  ex  officio  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  further  recitation  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  In  what  has 
been  said  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Me- 
morial Association  to  narrate  briefly  events  that  happened  just  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  to  that  ordinance,  chiefly  those  that 
occurred  in  North  Carolina.  But  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
argue  the  question  upon  its  merits,  as  it  was  believed  that  a  simple 
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narration  was  all  that  was  desired.  But  I  pray  you  to  hear  for  me 
a  little  while  still,  if  I  attempt  some  slight  tribute  to  the  Confederate 
soldier,  a  theme  so  near  the  hearts  of  us  all,  but  to  which  no  one  is 
equal. 

And  first,  in  these  days  of  centennial  memories  and  observance, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  study  the  men,  their  motives  and  deeds,  of 
our  first  revolution,  and  to  seek  to  learn,  by  comparison,  wherein,  if 
at  all,  we  in  our  later  revolution,  differed  from  them  in  act,  or  de- 
parted from  their  teaching. 

For  what  they  believed  to  be  good  and  sufficient  cause,  our  fore- 
fathers of  the  Revolution  resolved  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  and  to  establish  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
a  government  of  their  own,  free  and  independent,  founded  wholly 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Right  nobly  did  they  carry  out 
this  resolve.  Undismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings, 
they  rose  superior  to  hardships  and  trials,  painfully  overcame  all 
obstacles,  cheerfully  faced  all  dangers  and  mastered  all  opposition, 
until,  at  last,  they  attained  their  end,  and  we  have  inherited  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  But,  mark  you,  it  has  never  been  said,  or 
thought,  that  those  men  intended,  or  wished,  to  injure  or  com- 
pass the  destruction  of  the  government  from  which  they  had  sepa- 
rated. Such  superlative  nonsense  was  reserved  for  the  wiseacres  of 
to-day  in  their  flippant  denunciations  of  our  acts  and  intentions,  in 
separating  ourselves  from  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  and  true  to  allege  that  our  ancestors  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  desired  and  intended  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  as  that  we,  as  is  so  often  alleged, 
intended,  or  could  have  effected,  if  we  could  have  so  wished,  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  government  in  withdrawing  from 
it.  In  both  cases  it  was  only  intended  to  establish  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, leaving  the  old  one  intact  and  undisturbed,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  who  remained  under  its  provisioners.  Much  stress  has  been 
aid  in  this  connection  upon  the  well-known  expression  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  his  speech  at  Gettysburg:  "A  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,"  so  often  and  so  gushingly  quoted — the 
inference  implied  being  the  success  of  the  Confederate  cause  would 
prove  the  downfall  of  the  government.  Most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion,  for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  was  the 
very  kind  of  government  that  the  Confederates  so  earnestly  strove 
to  maintain,  and  to  establish  separately,  for  themselves.  The  ex- 
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pression,  by  the  by,  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  had  been 
used  by  speakers  and  writers  since  1794. 

We  should,  as  we  do,  render  to  those  men  of  the  olden  time  love 
and  thanks.  We  recall  their  actions,  cherish  their  memories,  but 
above  all  it  is  most  incumbent  upon  us  to  preserve  intact  their  price- 
less legacy.  We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  this  inestimable 
inheritance  of  selfgovernrnent  is  not  wholly  our  own.  It  is  not  to 
be  bartered  away,  or  for  any  reason  to  be  parted  with.  In  it*we 
have  but  a  life  estate,  and  hold  it  in  trust  for  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low us,  solemnly  pledged  to  transmit  it  to  them  in  no  whit  shorn  of 
its  fair  proportions,  but  rather,  if  so  it  may  be,  with  its  blood-bought 
privileges  enlarged  and  extended.  But  if  the  men  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, of  Eutaw,  and  of  Yorktown,  had  toiled  in  vain,  if  their  hero- 
ism had  ended  in  disaster  and  crushing  defeat,  would  it  be  right  or 
necessary  to  villify  them  for  the  gallant  struggle  they  made,  or  to 
withhold  admiration  for  their  brave  efforts  in  behalf  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  right?  I  trow  not!  No  voice  is  raised  in  their 
condemnation,  no  one  insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  purity  of  their  in- 
tentions. Why  should  it  have  been  otherwise  if  the  issue  had  been 
different  ?  Now,  if  beliefs  and  actions  of  Southern  people  in  our 
own  times  were  similar  to  those  of  our  ancestors  of  our  first  revo- 
lution, will  it  be  any  more  than  just  to  draw  the  same  conclusions, 
and  to  render  like  judgment  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other?  What 
was  right  and  meritorious  in  the  Continental  statesman  and  soldier 
cannot  have  been  wrong  and  blameworthy  in  the  Confederate. 
What  was  honorable  and  patriotic  in  Richard  Caswell  and  Cornelius 
Harnett,  in  George  Washington  and  Francis  Nash,  can  hardly  "have 
been  despicable  and  traitorous  in  Jefferson  Davis  or  John  W.  Ellis, 
in  Robert  E.  Lee,  Charles  F.  Fisher,  William  Fender,  L.  O'B. 
Branch,  or  in  the  men  who  followed  them. 

It  was  sad  indeed  that  disagreements  politically  between  country- 
men could  not  be  adjusted  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Their 
divisions  were  political  only  and  had  their  origin  in  what  was  hon- 
estly held  to  be  right  by  both  parties,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  each.  They  were,  says  an  eminent  writer,  "the  expres- 
sion of  political  principles  concerning  which  parties  and  sections 
had  long  been  divided,  and  which  separated  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  land  long  before  their  antagonism  "  culminated  in  warfare. 

Both  parties  in  the  late  war  between  the  States  were  equally  hon- 
est in  their  belief  of  the  right  of  their  respective  causes,  and  neither 
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should  now  question  the  sincerity  of  the  other.  They  who  fought 
with  Jackson,  or  followed  the  feather  of  Stuart,  and  all  who  sympa- 
thized with  them,  must  abide  the  arbitrament  to  which  final  appeal 
was  made.  To  quote  again  the  same  distinguished  writer — they 
are  bound  "to  accept  defeat  and  its  legitimate  consequences  in  as 
good  faith  as  they  would  have  accepted  victory;  they  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws,  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  every  call  of  patriotic  obliga- 
tion." All  these  we  have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do.  But  we 
are  not  bound  to  desecrate  the  memories  of  our  dead,  nor  to  submit 
without  protest  to  misrepresentation.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  we  may  have  erred.  Our  acts  may  have  been  injudicious.  We 
have  no  infallible  oracle  to  decide  such  points.  They  are  fair  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  argument  upon  which,  in  the  future,  history, 
impartially  written,  will  inevitably  pass  judgment.  With  that  tri- 
bunal we  willingly  rest  our  case;  but  we  claim  to  stand  before  it 
without  having  the  case  prejudged — as  a  people,  unfortunate  if  you 
please,  but  who,  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  our  purposes,  and 
acting  according  to  our  best  lights,  proved  our  faith  by  staking  all 
on  the  issue.  And  to  the  same  august  judgment-seat,  without  fear 
as  to  its  verdict,  we  appeal  in  behalf  of  him  who  was  our  President 
—whom  we  ourselves  constituted  our  leader — Jefferson  Davis,  who 
but  a  short  time  ago  went  down  in  sorrow,  still  in  honor,  to  the 
grave.  The  beauty  and  purity  of  his  character;  his  steadfastness  in 
discharges  of  duty;  his  lofty  patriotism;  the  vigor  of  his  well-rounded 
intellect;  the  virtue  of  his  life;  his  kindly  nature  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  faith  will  yet  be  recognized  by  others  as  they  are  known  to 
and  honored  by  us. 

There  is  inherent  in  our  people  a  sense  of  right,  a  love  of  fair- 
play — dormant  and  overshadowed  at  times,  perhaps,  but  which 
some  day  must  impel  the  victors  in  the  war  between  the  States  to 
do  justice  to  the  vanquished,  and  when  that  shall  be  frankly  done 
it  will  bring  about  mutual  confidence  and  perfect  reconciliation. 

Feelings  of  this  kind,  I  venture  to  believe,  even  now  animate 
many  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  and,  in  the  near  future,  will  influ- 
ence all  intelligent  and  generous  men  in  all  this  broad  land — though 
their  magnanimity  will  have  to  undergo  the  severer  test  of  accord- 
ing full  justice  to  a  beaten  instead  of  a  victorious  foe. 

That  I  am  not  without  warrant  for  such  belief  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  Northern  paper,  whose  editor  was  an  officer  of  the 
Federal  Army,  will  in  great  measure  prove.  He  says: 
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*  'As  we  get  further  and  further  removed  from  the  blinding  pas- 
sions that  clouded  our  judgment,  and  as  the  soothing  hand  of  time 
quiets  our  wrath,  engendered  by  a  deadly  conflict,  there  is  one  name 
that  rises  higher  and  brighter,  not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
Europe,  as  that  of  the  greatest  military  leader  of  time,  and  that  is 
the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Gathering  up  an  army  from  a  country 
that  had  no  other  resource  than  the  brave  hearts  of  its  doomed 
people,  poorly  armed  and  worse  equipped,  to  march  without  pay, 
sleep  without  shelter  and  fight  without  food,  through  the  long  years 
of  that  terrible  conflict,  he  rode  on  from  victory  to  victory  over  su- 
perior numbers,  marking  the  boundary  line  of  his  country  with 
death  and  disaster  to  the  enemy,  until  his  devoted  army,  wasted 
through  sickness  and  fatigue,  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion." 

A  great  struggle  like  that  which  ended  at  our  Bentonville  must 
some  day  be  regarded  in  its  true  light  by  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  predilections  for  the  contending  parties,  and  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  passion  and  prejudice.  A  proper  sense  of  self  respect  and 
a  right  estimate  of  the  unanimous  action  of  a  whole  people,  must 
banish  the  opprobrious  terms  which  it  seems  good  to  many  to  em- 
ploy when  speaking  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  Men  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Union,  with- 
out yielding  in  any  degree  their  own  convictions,  or  a  natural  pride 
in  their  success  in  upholding  them,  will  in  time  freely  accord  to  their 
opponents  equal  honesty  and  earnestness,  and  will  recognize  the 
absurdity  of  the  vulgar  cant  about  ' '  rebels  ' '  and  ' '  treason. ; '  Each 
party  to  the  strife  should  willingly  allow  to  the  other  what  it  claims 
for  itself.  No  sentiment  is  more  worthy  of  condemnation  than  that 
feeling  of  faction,  that  petty  spirit  of  party,  that  wilfully  excludes 
from  view  everything  that  is  not  within  the  direct  range  of  its  own 
narrow  vision.  'In  spite  of  the  boasted  liberalism  of  this  land  of 
popular  education,  intolerance  is  a  marked  defect  in  our  national 
character;  one  that  it  is  our  duty  to  correct,  to  the  end  that  preju- 
dice may  fade  away  and  give  place  to  that  large-mindedness  that 
going  hand  in  hand  with  large-heartedness  makes  up  the  perfect 
man. 

Resting  in  the  rectitude  of  our  past,  honoring  our  dead,  and  ful- 
filling every  present  obligation,  we  are  content  to  await  the  coming 
of  that  day  of  justice  and  reconciliation.  And  should  some  unco- 
righteous  brother  denounce  us  as  ' '  rebels  ' '  and  brand  as  ' '  treason  ' ' 
political  belief  and  acts  older  than  our  government  itself,  we  may 
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point  to  the  tombs  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  Francis  Nash  and 
Joseph  Warren,  of  Edward  Buncombe  and  William  Davidson,  who 
taught  us  "rebellion  " — and  died  in  teaching  us — and  make  answer: 
"  Every  tree  is  known  by  his  own  fruit."  The  land  that  gave  the 
"rebels"  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Cas- 
well  and  Jethro  Sumner  to  lead  and  counsel  the  men  whom  we 
commemorate  in  centennial  celebrations,  gave  also  in  these  latter 
days  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  Alexander  Stephens 
and  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Leonidas  Polk  and  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, worthy  sons  of  noble  sires. 

"A  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit,  neither  doth  a  cor- 
rupt tree  bring  forth  good  fruit." 

Behold  in  these  men  the  true  exponents  of  the  South  and  her 
cause,  the  outgrowth  of  her  civilization!  Does  any  land  show  their 
superiors?  By  them,  our  exemplars,  let  us  be  judged. 

But  why  multiply  words?  Let  the  whole  world  contemn,  still 
will  we  love  and  honor  the  voiceless  dust  that  lies  here — aye  and  all 
our  patriot  dead,  it  recks  not  where  their  bodies  lie!  Even  had 
they  in  mistaken  zeal  done  wrong,  we  would  still  revere  their  mem- 
ories for  their  unselfish  devotion  and  unrepining  sacrifice. 

Long  years  ago  when  the  lowly  Nazarene,  who  ' '  spake  as  never 
man  spake,"  was  doing  his  work  of  mercy  and  love  among  the 
hills  of  Palestine — Himself,  the  incarnation  of  love — it  is  written 
that  he  said: 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends. ' ' 

That,  Ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association — that,  fellow  citizens 
and  soldiers — that,  men  and  women  of  the  South,  is  what  alike  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  and  they  who  sleep  in  .this  consecrated 
ground  did  for  you  and  for  me.  Shall  we  not  cherish  their  love? 

"  Their  precious  lives"  though  vainly  sped — 

Long  as  its  share  old  Ocean  laves, 
We'll  bow  with  reverence  o'er  our  dead, 
And  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  graves." 

Ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association 

This  poor  tribute  to  the  deeds  and  memory  of  the  Confederate 
dead,  I  have,  at  your  honored  bidding,  laid  upon  their  graves.  Bear 
with  me  a  moment  longer  while  I  add  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  sur- 
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vivors  of  our  great  conflict,  our  veterans — the  "frail  wrecks  from 
that  gory  sea."  Not  in  feeble  language  of  my  own — but  in  the 
touching  lines  of  Frank  Stanton,  who  makes  such  loving  appeal  for 

THE    CONFEDERATE    SOLDIER. 

Here  he  is  in  wreck  of  gray — 

With  the  brazen  belt  of  the  C.  S.  A. 

Men,  do  you  know  him  ?  Far  away 

Where  the  battle  blackened  the  face  of  day, 

And  the  rapid  rivers  in  crimson  fled, 

And  God's  white  roses  were  wrecked  in  red, 

His  strength  he  gave  and  his  blood  he  shed; 

Followed  fearless  where  Stonewall  led, 

Or  galloped  wild  in  the  wake  of  Lee, 

In  the  daring  mad  artillery. 

Shelled  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 

For  the  South  that  was  and  the  South  to  be; 

Or  bore  his  musket  with  wounded  hands, 

O'er  icy  rivers  and  burning  sands, 

Levelled  straight  at  the  hostile  bands, 

That  swept  like  death  through  the  ravaged  lands, 

Men  do  you  know  him  ?  Grim  and  gray, 

He  speaks  to  you  from  the  far  away. 

There  he  stands  on  the  prison  sod, 

A  statue  carved  by  the  hand  of  God; 

He  bore  his  rags  and  his  wounds  for  ye. 

He  bore  the  flag  of  the  warring  South 

With  red-scarred  hands  to  the  cannon's  mouth — 

By  Heaven  !  I  see  as  I  did  that  day 

The  red  wounds  gleam  thro'  the  rags  of  gray. 

Men  of  the  South,  your  heroes  stand 

Statue-like  in  your  new  born  land.' 

Will  ye  pass  them  by  ?  Will  your  lips  condemn  ? 

The  wounds  on  their  brave  breasts  plead  for  them. 

Shall  the  South  that  they  gave  their  blood  to  save 

Give  them  only  a  nameless  grave  ? 

Nay;  for  the  men  who  faced  the  fray 

Are  her's  in  trust  'till  the  judgment  day, 

And  God  Himself  in  the  sweet  far  land 

Will  ask  their  blood  at  their  country's  hand. 
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Soldier — you  in  the  wreck  of  gray, 

With  the  brazen  belt  of  the  C.  S.  A.— 

Take  my  love  and  my  tears  to-day, 

Take  them — all  that  I  have  to  give; 

But  by  God's  grace  while  my  heart  shall  live, 

It  still  shall  keep  in  its  faithful  way 

The  camp-fire  lit  for  the  men  in  gray. 

Aye — 'till  the  trump  sounds  far  away, 

And  the  silver  bugles  of  Heaven  play 

And  the  roll  is  called  at  the  Judgment-day. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  September  11,  19C4.] 

THE   BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 


An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans' Convention  in  Baton  Rouge,  September,  1904. 


By  Captain  JAMES  DINKINS,  Member  of  the  State   History 
Committee. 


[For  the  masterly  address  on  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  by 
Colonel  Archer  Anderson,  see  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  385.— ED.] 

I  desire,  in  this  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  great  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  to  record,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  only  the  most 
important  features  and  events,  and  it  is  not  without  diffidence  that 
I  have  consented  to  do  so. 

The  present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  compared 
to  the  war  between  the  States,  and  the  Japanese  are  accredited  with 
possessing  equal  strategy  with  Jackson  and  Forrest. 

The  Japanese  soldiers  are  being  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  of  the 
age,  almost  without  comparison  for  dash  and  courage. 

Comparison  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  undertake  in  a  short  report, 
but  it  is  well  to  remind  those  of  the  present  generation  that  the 
South  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  war  without  any  preparation, 
and  without  equipment,  while  Japan  has  for  years  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  organizing  her  battalions  and  mobilizing  her  armies.  We 
have  great  admiration  for  the  Japanese,  and  earnestly  hope  they 
may  be  successful  in  crushing  the  menace  which  confronts  them, 
and  also  check  the  madness  of  that  barbarous  and  inhuman  govern- 
ment which  has  for  years  oppressed  and  murdered  a  harmless  and 
peaceful  people.  When  a  recent  battle  was  fought  reports  were 
sent  over  the  world  stating  that  800  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  people  held  their  breath  while  they  read  the  headlines,  and 
gasped  over  the  awful  destruction  of  life. 

I  have  selected  Chickamauga  as  my  subject,  therefore,  because  it 
will  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  and  will  enable 
those  who  make  comparisons  to  do  so  intelligently. 
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I  desire  particularly  to  impress  upon  those  who  wish  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Confederates  were  greatly  outnumbered,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  Japanese. 

Chattanooga,  as  we  all  know,  is  in  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley, 
formed  by  Lookout  mountain  and  a  spur  of  mountains  known  as 
Missionary  Ridge.  Lookout  mountain  juts  abruptly  upon  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Chattanooga,  and  ex- 
tends southward  into  Georgia. 

For  fifty  miles  or  more  the  densely  wooded  hills  and  rocky  cliffs 
are  impassable  for  troops,  except  by  two  wagon  roads,  one  distant 
twenty,  and  the  other  forty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

Missionary  Ridge  extends  from  north  to  south,  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley,  and  along  which  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Chickamauga  river  runs.  To  the  south  is  Pigeon  mountain,  some 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Chattanooga  and  about  equally  dis- 
tant between  the  two  the  Chickamauga  river  crosses  the  valley,  and 
on  this  west  branch  of  the  river  Lee  and  Gordon's  mills  are  sit- 
uated. 

It  was  early  in  July,  1863,  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  under 
command  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  was  withdrawn  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  concentrated  at  Chattanooga, 
where  necessary  changes  in  the  organization  took  place. 

Forest  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry 
and  ordered  to  East  Tennessee  to  keep  watchful  observation  of  the 
enemy  in  that  direction.  The  Federals  at  that  time  were  in  strong 
force  at  McMinnville,  Franklin  and  Triune. 

General  Rosecrans,  who  commanded  the  Federal  army,  had  sev- 
eral times  decided  on  a  forward  movement,  it  transpires,  but  the 
audacious  work  of  Forrest  kept  him  in  doubt,  and  he  therefore  did 
not  undertake  to  cross  the  Tennessee  until  about  August  27th. 

On  the  last  of  the  month  two  divisions  of  McCook's  Corps  and 
one  of  Thomas'  Corps  made  the  passage  at  Caperton's  Ferry,  and 
began  to  march  without  delay  over  Sand  mountain. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  remaining  divisions  of  McCook  and 
Thomas  crossed  at  Bridgeport  and  Shell  Mound. 

About  this  time  the  three  Confederate  corps,  commanded  by 
Generals  Polk,  D.  H.  Hill  and  Buckner,  were  withdrawn  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lee  and  Gordon's  mills,  on  the  Chickamauga.  On  Sep- 
tember gth,  two  divisions  of  Thomas'  Corps  (Negly's  and  Baird's) 
made  their  way  through  Cooper's  and  Stevens'  gaps,  in  Lookout 
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mountain,  both  very  strong  positions,  which  were  left  open  by  Gen- 
eral Bragg",  but  without  any  apparent  object. 

The  enemy  took  position  near  Dug  Gap,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
done  so,  D.  H.  Hill  was  ordered  to  guard  the  passage  in  Pigeon 
mountain,  while  General  Polk  was  summoned  to  make  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Federals  in  McLemore's  Cove. 

Thus  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  September  roth,  but  no 
collision  occurred.  Hill  made  disposition  for  battle,  and  Cleburne's 
battle-scarred  heroes  deployed  into  line  ready  to  spring  forth  with 
their  habitual  eclat,  but  before  the  order  was  given,  word  reached 
Hill  from  headquarters  to  suspend  the  movement. 

It  is  believed  by  those  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  was  lost  at  this  time. 

As  an  evidence  of  this,  the  Federals  began  a  hurried  retrogade 
march . 

As  soon  as  General  Hill  reported  this  fact,  he  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, which  he  did  with  great  spirit,  but  the  Federals  declined 
battle,  and  night  being  at  hand,  under  favor  of  darkness,  fell  back 
to  the  hills  in  front  of  Steven's  Gap,  and  escaped  that- destruction 
which  a  skilled  general  like  Hill,  with  his  impetuous  soldiers,  could 
have  wrought. 

This  was  one  of  the  lost  opportunities  of  the  war. 

McCook  assembled  his  corps  near  Winston's  Gap,  in  Lookout 
mountain,  some  forty  miles  distant.  Meantime  Thomas  began  to 
move  eastward  to  intercept  General  Bragg,  whom  Rosecrans  be- 
lieved to  be  in  full  retreat. 

Previous  to  these  events  a  third  corps  of  Rosecrans'  army,  under 
Crittenden,  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Battle  creek,  and  was  moving  by  way  of  Ringgold  towards 
Dalton. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  at  this  time.  Rosecrans'  army  was 
widely  separated.  McCook  could  only  reach  Thomas  by  a  march 
of  thirty-five  miles,  while  Crittenden  was  separated  from  both,  as 
he  moved  down  the  east  side  of  Missionary  ridge.  General  Bragg 
had  concentrated  his  whole  force  near  Lafayette,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible, therefore,  for  McCook  to  reach  Thomas  by  the  road  men- 
tioned. There  was  but  one  opportunity  open,  and  that  was  to  march 
back  into  Wills'  Valley  and  northward,  some  fifty  miles  through 
most  difficult  mountain  roads  and  passes.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  Federal  commander  that  General  Bragg  did  not  take  in  the 
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situation;  certainly  it  was  the  best  opportunity  afforded  during  the 
war  to  destroy  an  army  in  detail. 

On  September  i3th  the  Federal  army  was  posted  as  follows: 

McCook's  20th  Corps,  14,345  effectives  and  54  cannon,  near 
Alpine,  Ga. 

Thomas'  I4th  Corps,  24,072  effective  and  72  cannon,  in  front  of 
Stevens'  Gap,  and  Crittenden's  Corps,  13,975  effective  and  48  can- 
non, west  of  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills.  Total,  52,392  infantry,  177 
guns  and  8,000  cavalry,  making  an  effective  force  of  more  than 
60,000  men,  while  a  division  of  Gordon  Granger's  Corps  was  at 
Shell  Mound.  General  Bragg's  force  consisted  of  Folk's  Corps, 
12,027  strong;  D.  H.  Hill,  11,972;  Buckner,  11,029;  150  cannon 
and  7,500  cavalry.  Total,  42,528. 

It  will  be  noted  that  General  Bragg  made  no  effort  to  destroy 
either  of  the  separated  Federal  forces. 

By  the  i8th  of  September  General  Rosecrans  had  brought  to- 
gether in  the  Chickamauga  valley,  southward  of  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mills,  the  bulk  of  his  army,  while  General  Bragg  had,  as  before 
stated,  concentrated  his  army  about  Lafayette. 

On  September  19,  General  Bragg  decided  to  take  the  offensive. 
Bushrod  Johnson  was  ordered  to  take  the  iniative  with  his  division 
by  crossing  the  Chickamauga  at  Reed's  bridge,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  and  move  southward  against 
his  enemy,  while  Walker,  with  his  division,  was  to  cross  at  Alexan- 
der's bridge,  and  support  Johnson. 

Buckner' s  Corps  crossed  at  Tedford's  Ford,  still  nearer  the  ene- 
my's position,  while  Hill  was  to  cover  the  left  flank  against  any 
operation  the  Federals  might  make  from  that  direction. 

Johnson  began  the  movement  early  on  Friday  morning  with  four 
brigades,  while  Forrest  covered  his  flanks  and  front. 

Forrest  came  in  contact  with  the  Federal  cavalry  at  Keller's  Mill 
and  pressed  them  back  to  Reed's  bridge,  where  there  was  sharp 
fighting  before  the  infantry  arrived.  Two  brigades  (Law' sand  Rob- 
ertson's), commanded  by  General  Hood,  soon  re-enforced  Johnson. 

Buckner,  as  instructed,  marched  from  Lafayette,  and  approaching 
Tedford's  and  Dalton's  Fords,  late  in  the  afternoon,  seized  the  hills 
commanding  both  fords,  where  he  planted  his  batteries  to  cover  the 
crossing.  Folk's  Corps,  in  the  meantime  (Hindman's  and  Cheat- 
ham's  Divisions)  had  taken  position  nearly  opposite  Lee  and  Gor- 
don's Mills. 
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It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  on  the  morning  of  September  19, 
the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army  lay  east  of  Chickamauga. 

This  was  a  position  fraught  with  great  jeopardy  for  General 
Bragg.  Had  Rosecrans  been  such  a  man  as  General  Lee,  or  Jack- 
son or  Forrest,  he  would  have  made  use  of  it.  The  battle  was  now 
near  at  hand.  With  forces  opposed,  of  numbers,  courage  and  other 
qualities  and  aspirations,  which  assured  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  obstinate  of  the  war. 

General  Bragg  had  effectives,  located  as  we  have  shown,  not  to 
exceed  38,000  bayonets,  7,500  cavalry  and  150  cannon. 

Rosecrans  fronted  Chickamauga  with  Crittenden's  Corps,  while 
Thomas  with  his  corps  occupied  the  Chattanooga  and  Lafayette 
road  to  the  left  of  Crittenden,  and  McCook  was  at  Crawfish  Spring. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  Forrest  was  ordered  to  develop  the 
enemy  on  the  extreme  right,  and  was  assured  of  prompt  support. 
Forrest  moved  swiftly  to  Jay's  Saw  Mill,  when  he  encountered  a 
heavy  Federal  column,  which  he  boldly  attacked  and  brushed  back 
some  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  where  he  observed  two  strong  lines 
in  battle  array,  nearly  due  west  of  Reed's  Bridge. 

He  sent  an  officer  to  headquarters  with  the  information,  and  re- 
quested that  his  left  should  be  re-enforced. 

It  was  now  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The  Federals  threw  for- 
ward a  line  of  skirmishers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  the 
overture  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

The  conflict  became  warm  and  was  maintained  with  pertinacity  on 
both  sides.  Forrest  drove  back  the  Federal  line  until  it  formed  a 
junction  with  McCook' s  Corps  and  Reynold's  Division  of  Thomas' 
Corps. 

The  battle  thus  far  had  been  confined  to  an  arena  scarcely  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  whole  face  of  which  was  an  undulating 
plateau  covered  with  an  oak  forest  arid  dense  undergrowth.  The 
Federals  had  thrown  up  earthworks,  from  which  they  now  poured 
forth  a  hot  torrent  of  musketry  fire,  as  well  as  grape,  canister  and 
shell  from  numerous  batteries. 

The  attacking  Confederate  force  thus  far  consisted  of  two  small 
cavalry  divisions,  about  3,000  rifles  and  eight  guns. 

In  a  short  time  Walker's  Division,  5,000  strong,  and  sixteen 
guns,  was  sent  to  the  support  of  Forrest,  but  about  this  time  For- 
rest discovered  that  the  enemy  was  overlapping  his  lines  and  he  fell 
back.  In  the  meantime  events  were  culminating. 
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Cheatham's  Division  of  Folk's  Corps  had  been  ordered  from 
Dalton's  Ford  to  re-enforce  Walker.  Cheatham  hastened  to  the 
right  and  took  position  astraddle  the  road  from  Alexander's  Bridge. 

Cheatham  at  once  advanced  his  Tennesseans,  and  they  were  soon 
engaged  with  the  counter  movement  which  had  pressed  Walker  and 
Forrest  back.  Thomas  and  Crittenden's  Corps  were  now  in  this 
quarter  of  the  field,  where  a  fiery,  fluctuating  conflict  raged  for  sev- 
eral hours. 

At  one  time  the  Federals  were  driven  back  fully  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  when  they  were  strongly  re-enforced  and  rolled  the  Confed- 
erates back. 

Meanwhile,  Cleburne's  Division  of  Hill's  Corps  had  been  held 
eastward  of  the  Chickamauga  until  nearly  night,  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  General  Polk,  who  instructed  him  to  form  in  rear 
of  his  right. 

It  was  now  about  6  o'clock,  but  Cleburne  was  ordered  to  advance 
and  attack,  over  the  ground  so  lately,  so  frequently  and  so  obsti- 
nately contended  for,  and  Cheatham  also  moved  forward  in  concert. 

A  furious  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  rained  upon  that  advancing 
host  of  immortals,  and  for  half  an  hour  the  firing  was  as  heavy  as 
was  ever  known.  Darkness  came  on,  and  the  aim  of  each  adver- 
sary was  directed  by  the  flash  of  his  opponent's  gun. 

Finally  two  fresh  brigades  were  sent  to  the  support  of  Cleburne 
and  Cheatham,  and  the  enemy  gave  way,  leaving  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  some  600  prisoners,  and  four  stands  of  colors  in  the  Con- 
federates' hands. 

Here  General  Preston  Smith  fell — a  great  loss  to  our  cause — an 
officer  who  had  no  superior  in  that  army  for  shining  courage,  while 
none  of  his  grade  excelled  him  in  the  qualities  of  a  commander. 

With  him  also  fell  his  Adjutant-General,  Captain  John  Donelson, 
and  his  Aide,  Captain  Thomas  H.  King. 

Cleburne  never  halted  to  readjust  his  lines  until  he  had  driven 
the  Federals  more  than  a  mile,  where  he  and  Cheatham  bivouacked 
upon  their  arms. 

There  had  been  fighting  elsewhere,  also,  although  the  main  con- 
flict was  as  we  have  described. 

Preston's  Division  of  Buckner's  Corps,  and  Hood's  two  divis- 
ions, Johnson's  and  Law's,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  about  a  thousand  yards  east  of  Vinyard's  house  from  early 
morning  until  about  4  P.  M.,  when  their  skirmish  line  was  drawn  in. 
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Hood  then  ordered  Johnson  to  attack,  which  he  did  with  great 
energy,  and  pressed  the  Federals  back  to  the  Chattanooga  road, 
and  thus  matters  stood  the  night  of  the  2oth. 

General  Rosecrans,  in  his  report  of  this  battle,  states  that  "the 
whole  Federal  army  was  brought  squarely  into  action,"  save  two 
brigades  of  Sheridan's  Division  and  Mitchell's  Cavalry.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  about  half  of  the  Confederate  forces  were  engaged, 
not  exceeding  19,000  bayonets.  Why  they  were  not  put  into  ac- 
tion we  are  unable  to  comprehend,  because  they  could  have  been 
used  to  good  advantage. 

Breckinridge,  with  4,000  men,  and  Hindman,  with  5,6000,  also 
those  of  Preston's  Brigade,  were  suffered  to  remain  idle  during  the 
entire  day. 

Lieutenant-General  Longstreet,  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, reached  General  Bragg  about  n  o'clock  at  night,  and  stated 
that  McLaws'  Division  of  his  corps  was  marching  from  Catooso  Sta- 
tion, thus  increasing  Bragg's  force  4,600,  making  a  total  of  50,100. 
He  was  advised  by  General  Bragg  of  his  purpose  to  give  battle  the 
following  day,  September  21,  and  that  he  had  arranged  his  forces 
into  two  grand  divisions.  The  command  of  the  right  was  assigned 
to  General  Polk,  and  that  of  the  left  to  Longstreet. 

Folk's  command  embraced  Hill's  Corps,  Walker's  Reserve  Corps 
and  Cheatham's  Division  of  his  own  corps,  while  Forrest  supported 
his  right  flank. 

Longstreet's  wing  was  composed  of  Buckner's  Corps,  Hindman's 
Division  of  Folk's  Corps,  Johnson's  Division,  and  Hood's  and 
McLaws'  Divisions  of  Longstreet's  Corps. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrangements  as  told  to  General  Longstreet, 
several  officers  of  high  rank  had  no  information  on  the  subject.  D. 
H.  Hill  had  been  selected  to  begin  the  combat,  but  received  no  ad- 
vice to  that  effect  until  told  by  General  Bragg,  in  person,  the  next 
morning.  Buckner  also  was  ignorant  of  the  plan,  so  he  states. 

As  late  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  forces  occupied  the  same 
position  in  which  the  close  of  the  battle  had  left  them  the  night  be- 
fore. 

During  the  night  General  Rosecrans  assembled  his  corps  com- 
manders at  his  headquarters,  and,  in  consequence,  his  forces  pre- 
sented a  well-furnished  front,  behind  breastworks  of  logs,  and,  in 
many  places,  trenches. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  but  a  heavy  mist  lay  low  in  the 
valley,  concealing  the  two  armies  from  each  other. 
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General  Bragg  ordered  that  the  attack  be  make  at  daylight,  but 
the  failure  to  communicate  the  plans  to  the  corps  commanders  led 
to  a  delay  of  three  hours  or  more. 

The  plan  of  battle  provided  that  the  movement  begin  on  the  right, 
and  follow  in  succession  toward  the  left,  the  purpose  being  to  wheel 
the  whole  line  towards  the  left. 

At  length,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  final  orders  were  received 
to  begin  the  battle. 

Breckinridge  advanced,  and,  together  with  Helm's  Brigade,  be- 
came furiously  engaged  with  a  force  behind  strong  breastworks. 
Forward  dashed  the  Alabamians  and  Kentuckians,  under  a  most 
murderous  fire,  enfilading  as  well  as  front,  that  shattered  their  ranks, 
but  they  pressed  on. 

The  loss  was  fearful,  and  among  the  fallen  was  the  accomplished 
Brigadier-General  Ben  Hardin  Helm.  The  line  advanced  beyond 
the  Chattanooga  road,  and  captured  a  battery  of  Napoleon  guns  in 
position. 

Adams'  Brigade,  in  the  meantime,  had  met  but  slight  resistance, 
but  also  captured  a  battery,  which  was  turned  on  the  enemy.  See- 
ing that  the  Federal  line  was  practically  turned,  Breckinridge 
changed  front  at  right  angles  to  the  Chattanooga  road,  facing  south- 
ward, with  Slocum's  Louisiana  Battery  in  his  front.  Advancing 
along  and  to  eastward  of  the  road,  he  developed  the  enemy's  left 
strongly  intrenched.  Adams,  on  the  right,  encountered  the  enemy 
fronting  his  approach,  but  he  broke  through  them  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  attack,  but  found  a  second  and  stronger  line,  at  least 
three  brigades,  supported  by  artillery,  behind  them. 

The  next  instant  the  Confederates  were  thrown  back  in  confusion, 
leaving  the  gallant  and  intrepid  Adams,  severely  wounded,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  situation  was  serious,  but  Slocum  threw  his  battery  into 
favorable  position  and  opened  with  grape  and  canister,  fighting  his 
guns  with  resolution  and  desperate  courage.  Slocum  faced  the 
Federal  line  unsupported  until  the  brigade  was  rallied  in  his  rear. 
Slocum  was  severely  cut  up,  but  continued  to  work  his  guns  until 
the  crisis  was  over.  His  battery  had  to  be  refitted  before  he  could 
move. 

The  igth  Louisianna  Regiment  performed  valiant  services,  and 
lost  a  large  number  of  gallant  officers  and  men.  Among  the  killed 
was  the  gallant  and  always  to  be  lamented  Major  Loudoun  Butler. 

In  the  meantime  Wood's  Brigade  pushed  forward  upon  the  south- 
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ern  angle  of  the  breastworks  in  its  front,  but,  having  to  cross  an 
open  field  swept  by  an  oblique  fire,  was  repulsed  with  fearful  loss, 
leaving  over  600  killed  and  wounded  in  ten  minutes'  time. 

Deshler  was  then  thrown  forward  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  repulse 
of  Wood,  and  before  he  had  fairly  begun  his  charge,  a  three-inch 
shell  passed  through  his  body. 

Cleburne,  finding  that  he  was  confronted  by  an  enormous  force, 
withdrew  and  reformed.  In  the  meantime  Helm's  Brigade  had 
been  equally  cut  up,  and  the  situation  seemed  critical. 

Breckinridge  was  being  hard  pressed.  Hill  sent  Colquitt's  Bri- 
gade to  receive  the  pressure,  but  the  noble  Georgians  came  quickly 
under  a  most  destructive  fire  from  the  front  and  flank  that  killed  or 
wounded  more  than  a  third  of  the  fellows,  while  Colquitt  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Every  field  officer  in  the  brigade  was  killed  or  wounded,, 
save  one.  Ector's,  Wilson's  and  Walthall's  Brigades  were  sent  to 
the  support  of  General  Polk,  and  encountered  an  overwhelming 
force,  before  which  they  had  to  give  way  with  heavy  loss.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  after  an  hour's  gallant  fighting  nothing  had 
been  accomplished  on  the  right  but  the  fearful  loss  of  some  of  the 
best  soldiers  of  any  age. 

Clayton  and  Bates  had  been  so  cut  up  they  also  had  to  retire  and 
reform. 

Preston,  in  the  meantime,  with  his  division,  Stewart's,  Trigg's, 
Gracie's  and  Kelly's  Brigades  and  Johnson's  Division  on  his  left, 
with-  Breckinridge  and  Forrest  on  the  right,  moved  forward  like  a 
mighty  current,  and  striking  the  Federals,  strongly  intrenched 
around  the  Brotherton's  house,  swept  them  away,  and,  pressing  the 
advantage,  drove  the  enemy  precipitately  and  headlong  to  flight. 
This  was  the  first  ray  of  light  to  the  gallant  Confederates.  Pushing 
ahead,  keeping  his  force  well  in  hand,  Johnson  passed  through  a 
wood  and  entered  an  open  field,  over  which  the  Federals  were  fall- 
ing back  in  disorder.  The  enemy  had  planted  several  batteries  very 
favorably  on  the  little  hills  which  bore  on  the  noble  ranks  as  they 
dashed  forward  in  pursuit.  The  writer  heard  General  Stewart  say 
that  "  the  scene  at  this  moment  was  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting 
he  witnessed  during  the  war."  The  impetuous  charge,  the  rush 
and  yell  of  the  columns  as  they  swept  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
field,  the  artillery,  and  men  on  horseback,  dashing  onward  with  the 
recklessness  of  desperation,  the  dust  and  smoke,  the  bursting  of 
shells,  the  swish  of  grape-shot,  all  combined  to  make  a  battle  scene 
of  unsurpassed  grandeur.  The  wildest  enthusiam  now  took  posses- 
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sion  of  our  troops.  Hindman's  Division  dashed  forward  and  carried 
the  enemy's  works  with  an  impetuosity  never  surpassed.  The 
Federals  were  staggered  on  every  hand,  and  ran  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  guns  in  position  and  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field.  General  Hindman,  in  his  report,  pays  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  Manigault  and  his  brigade,  also  to  Deas  and  Anderson. 

Longstreet's  wing  of  the  army  was  now  fully  engaged,  and  was 
handled  with  skill  and  judgment,  throwing  the  full  force  of  his  troops 
in  concert,  while  the  fight  on  the  right  had  been  made  in  brigades 
and  divisions. 

About  12  o'clock  one  of  Forrest's  scouts  reported  that  a  column  of 
infantry  was  advancing  from  the  direction  of  Rossville.  With  that 
foresight  and  promptness  which  always  characterized  Forrest,  he 
dashed  away  with  Armstrong's  Brigade  to  meet  this  new  enemy. 
Granger,  with  5,000  fresh  troops  and  three  batteries,  was  pushing 
on  to  relieve  Thomas.  Forrest,  with  his  small  force,  Became  quickly 
engaged,  and  torced  Granger  to  halt,  and,  although  too  weak  to 
long  stay  his  advance,  compelled  Granger  to  deflect  some  distance 
from  the  main  direction.  Thomas  has  been  accredited  with  great 
stubbornness  and  tenacity  in  holding  his  position,  but  when  we  look 
into  the  facts  we  are  compelled  to  find  that  his  ability  to  do  so  was 
due  more  to  the  inaction  of  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  right  than 
to  any  special  credit  due  Thomas.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  entire  right 
wing,  for  two  hours  or  more,  stood  motionless  on  the  field,  while 
the  left  wing  had  driven  the  enemy  from  every  position  on  that  part 
of  the  field.  General  D.  H.  Hill  states  that  it  was  half-past  3  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance.  General  Cleburne  also  made  the 
same  statement.  It  was,  therefore,  4  o'clock  when  the  line  again 
advanced  against  Thomas,  who  had  now  strengthened  his  command 
until  he  mustered  over  35,000  muskets.  Finally  Breckinridge,  on 
the  right,  then  Liddell,  while  Cleburne  pressed  forward  in  the  centre, 
and  Cheatham  on  the  left,  moved  forward  like  a  mighty  torrent 
against  the  strongly  posted  forces  of  Thomas,  well  sheltered  by 
breastworks. 

The  gallant  men  fought  their  way  to  Thomas'  lines,  but,  con- 
fronted by  overwhelming  odds,  they  could  not  hold  their  advantage, 
and  the  right  began  to  give  way.  Forrest,  who  had  been  guarding 
the  extreme  flank,  seeing  the  disorder,  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and, 
placing  himself  among  the  infantry,  called  on  them  to  stand.  His 
presence  was  so  grand,  so  lofty,  and  so  inspiring  that  the  men  rallied 
and  renewed  the  attack.  Forward,  and  yelling,  the  men  rushed 
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headlong  into  Thomas'  works,  surmounting  them  at  every  point, 
and  the  Federals  went  pell-mell  through  the  swamp  into  the  woods 
and  up  the  ravines  in  swarms  and  broken  masses.  It  was  one  of 
the  grandest  moments  in  all  the  world's  history. 

The  Confederates  had  swept  everything  before  them,  and  were 
complete  masters  of  the  field,  while  the  Federals  were  routed  and 
left  the  field  covered  with  cannon  and  small  arms,  besides  several 
thousand  prisoners  and  sixteen  thousand  dead  and  wounded. 

The  loss  on  the  Confederate  side  was  also  very  heavy — some 
twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  war.  The  brilliant  achieve.nent  of  the  Confed- 
erates should  have  insured  a  decisive  operation,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  a  rapid  advance  had  been  made  that  night  the 
Federal  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  Even  the  following  day 
the  Federals  were  huddled  in  Chattanooga  in  great  disorder.  For- 
rest urged  an  advance,  and,  because  of  the  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  opportunity,  he  sent  to  General  Bragg  his  resignation, 
which,  however,  President  Davis  would  not  accept. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  waged  with  energy  by  the  troops 
wherever  they  were  sent  in,  and  the  fight  was  made  under  peculiar 
conditions,  upon  a  theatre  peculiar  in  its  character.  We,  therefore, 
feel  that  a  review  of  facts  and  events  should  be  touched  upon,  but 
the  paper  is  already  too  long,  and,  even  if  we  undertook  to  discuss 
the  oversights  and  omissions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  without 
bringing  out  matters  it  were  better  to  leave  unsaid.  And  yet  it  re- 
quires no  clearer  demonstration  than  the  facts  already  stated  to  show 
that  indecision  as  well  as  inaction,  on  that  field  crushed  the  hopes 
of  our  people. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Confederate  soldier  has  fixed  the 
record  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  war.  He  has  written  an  epic  by  his 
achievements  whose  grandeur  and  simplicity  no  genius  of  song  can 
further  brighten  or  ennoble.  It  stands  on  the  pages  of  history 
matchless  and  imperishable,  and  it  was  the  soldiers  of  the  ranks 
who  did  this. 

It  is  no  detraction  from  the  fame  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Forrest  and  the 
Hills,  or  Gordon,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  say  that  the  men  who- 
followed  them  to  battle  were  cast  in  the  same  heroic  mold  and  that 
the  ragged  private  was  the  instrument  by  which  their  achievements 
were  made  possible. 

When  the  last  impartial  monument  shall  be  erected  to  the  heroes 
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of  the  South,  and  the  last  impartial  epitaph  shall  be  inscribed  upon 
it,  it  will  rob  the  great  names  of  Southern  history  of  none  of  their 
glory  that  the  monument  is  surmounted  by  the  marble  effigy  of  the 
common  soldier  and  the  inscription  a  testimonial  to  his  sublime 
courage  and  pre-eminent  services  to  the  South. 

The  loyalty  of  his  life,  the  firmness  of  his  principles  and  the 
serenity  of  his  bearing  make  him  more  magnificient  than  all  the 
arguments  of  a  century. 


[From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  July.27, 1904.] 

SHERMAN'S  EXPEDITION   FROM  VICKSBURG  TO 
MERIDIAN,  FEB.  3,  TO  MARCH  6,  1864. 

By  GEN.  STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 


In  July,  1863,  the  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two  by  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  including  the  Confederate  garrison, 
composing  the  army  of  General  Pemberton,  which  had  been  used 
to  keep  the  Mississippi  river  closed  to  navigation,  and  to  preserve 
communication  between  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  east 
and  west  of  the  great  river.  At  the  close  of  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, the  river  and  its  tributaries  were  almost  in  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  Federal  government,  being  protected  so  thoroughly 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Porter,  com- 
posed of  heavy  and  light  gunboats,  that  it  was  difficult  for  even  an 
individual  to  get  across.  It  was  essentially  free  from  annoyances, 
even  of  field  batteries  and  riflemen  on  either  bank. 

About  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
Confederate  army  of  30,000  men  near  Jackson,  Miss,  (the  present 
effective  force  being  about  28,000  men),  had  moved  towards  Vicks- 
burg to  attempt  its  relief.  He  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Me- 
chanicsburg,  when,  on  July  4,  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
He  immediately  retreated  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  arriving  there  July 
7,  and  placed  his  army  in  the  intrenchments  surrounding  the  city 
from  the  river  on  the  north  to  the  river  on  the  south.  General 
Sherman  followed  with  an  army  of  about  50,000  men,  arriving  before 
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the  city  on  the  gth  of  July.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  in  the 
attitude  of  besieged  and  besieging,  from  the  Qth  to  the  night  of  the 
i6th  day  of  July,  when  General  Johnston,  seeing  his  danger,  crossed 
over  Pearl  river  and  marched  towards  Meridian,  General  Sherman 
pursuing  beyond  Brandon,  Miss.  It  appears  that  it  was  General 
Sherman's  intention  at  that  time  to  crush  the  Confederate  army,  or 
drive  it  out  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  destroy  the  railroads. 
There  was  then  a  great  drought  and  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  he 
decided  to  postpone  further  pursuit,  and  return  to  Vicksburg,  in- 
tending at  some  future  time  to  penetrate  the  State  and  drive  out 
any  Confederate  forces  that  might  be  found.  During  these  opera- 
tions the  Confederate  army  lost  600  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.  The  Federal  army  lost  1,122.  The  occupation  of  Jack- 
son by  Grant's  army  in  May,  1863,  began  the  cruel  side  of  the  war 
in  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  as  well  as  public  property, 
which  destruction  was  emphasized  especially  by  General  Sherman  in 
all  his  campaigns  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  reported  July  18, 
1863: 

"  We  have  made  fine  progress  to-day  in  the  work  of  desolation; 
Jackson  will  no  longer  be  a  point  of  danger.  The  land  is  desolated 
for  thirty  miles  around."  The  destruction  of  private  property  ever 
marked  the  progress  of  General  Sherman's  armies.  Raymond, 
Jackson  and  Brandon  had  already  felt  the  shock,  and  monumental 
chimneys  for  the  most  part  marked  their  former  locations. 

In  the  meantime  General  Sherman  had  carried  most  of  his  army 
to  east  Tennessee  to  assist  General  Grant  in  his  operations  against 
the  Confederate  army  under  General  Bragg.  He  returned  to  Mem- 
phis January  10,  1864,  and  began  at  once  to  prepare  an  army  to  go 
into  Mississippi  from  Vicksburg  as  far  as  Meridian,  or  Demopolis, 
Ala.  His  first  step  was  to  order  that  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  be  abandoned.  He  had  a  large  force  guarding  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  one  division  at  Natchez,  McPherson's  iyth  Army 
Corps  at  Vicksburg,  Hurlbut's  i6th  Army  Corps  at  Memphis, 
and  about  10,000  cavalry  in  West  Tennessee,  including  General  W. 
Sooy  Smith's  command  from  middle  Tennessee  (about  40,000  ef- 
fectives). With  this  large  force  and  the  great  Mississippi  gunboat 
and  ironclad  fleets  operating  with  these  troops,  a  diversion  was  to 
be  made  on  Mobile  Ala.,  by  General  Banks  and  Admiral  Farragut. 
An  expedition  was  also  to  ascend  the  Yazoo  r[ver  from  Snyder's 
Mill,  consisting  of  five  gunboats  and  five  transports  with  several 
regiments  of  infantry. 
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As  stated,  Generals  Pemberton's  and  Gardner's  Confederate  forces 
had  been  captured,  and  there  remained  in  observation  of  this  large 
force  in  Mississippi  two  small  divisons  of  Confederate  States  in- 
fantry—-Loring  at  Canton,  and  French  at  Jackson — about  9,000 
men,  with  several  batteries.  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  with  four 
brigades  of  cavalry,  Stark's,  Adams'  and  Ross',  composing  Jack- 
son's Divison,  and  General  S.  W.  Ferguson's  Brigade,  which  had 
been  drawn  from  northeast  Mississippi,  covering  the  country  from 
opposite  Yazoo  City  to  Natchez,  Miss,  (over  300  miles),  and  num- 
bering about  3,500  effectives.  General  Forrest  was  south  of  the 
Tallahatchie  river  in  northwest  Mississippi,  picketing  towards  Mem- 
phis and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  his  force  number- 
ing about  3,500  men.  The  entire  Confederate  force  in  Mississippi 
did  not  exceed  16,000  men. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  January,  1864.  The  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  Vicksburg  and  the  marshaling  of  10,000  cavalry 
in  west  Tennessee  was  duly  observed  and  reported  to  General  Polk, 
commanding  in  Mississippi.  Spies  reported  the  force  as  consisting 
of  an  army  of  four  divisions  of  infantry  with  the  usual  complement 
of  artillery  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  making  an  army  of  over  26,000 
men,  to  move  from  Vicksburg  early  in  February.  Another  column 
of  7,000  cavalry,  under  General  W.  Sooy  Smith,  was  to  move  from 
west  Tennessee  direct  to  Meridian  to  meet  the  army  under  General 
Sherman  from  Vicksburg  near  that  point,  and  then  the  combined 
forces  to  go  either  to  Selma  or  Mobile,  as  might  be  indicated.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  was  to  hold  Lee's  Confederate  cavalry  and  any  infantry 
in  his  front,  and  General  W.  Sooy  Smith  was  to  engage  Forrest 
with  his  cavalry  force,  which  outnumbered  Forrest  by  double  as 
many  men. 

To  meet  the  enemy,  General  Lee  concentrated  his  cavalry  in 
front  of  Vicksburg,  along  the  Big  Black  river  and  near  the  Yazoo 
river.  On  January  28th,  the  Yazoo  river  expedition  began  to  move. 
Federal  cavalry  advancing  on  the  Yazoo  City  road  from  Snyder's 
Bluff  on  the  Yazoo.  This  force"  was  met  by  Ross'  Texas  Brigade 
and  driven  back.  On  February  3rd,  Federal  infantry  began  cross- 
ing the  Big  Black  river  at  the  railroad  crossing  and  six  miles  above, 
at  Messenger's  ferry,  distant  from  Vicksburg  twelve  or  fifteen  miles, 
and  rapidly  drove  in  the  cavalry  pickets  on  the  two  roads  leading  to 
Clinton.  Early  on  the  morning  of  February  4th,  there  was  severe 
skirmishing  on  both  roads,  the  enemy  deploying  their  force  in  the 
open  country  and  steadily  driving  back  the  brigades  of  Adams  and 
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Stark  in  their  front,  their  troops  being  in  full  view.  The  day's 
operations,  in  causing  the  enemy  to  develop  their  forces  from  actual 
observation,  from  prisoners,  scouts  and  other  sources,  in  flink  and 
rear  of  their  columns,  fixed  the  force  as  consisting  of  two  corps  of 
infantry  and  artillery  (i6th  and  lyth;,  commanded  respectively  by 
Generals  Hurlbut  and  McPherson,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Winslow.  The  entire  force  was  about  26,000  effectives, 
with  a  comparatively  small  wagon-train  for  such  an  army.  The 
Yazoo  river  expedition  started  about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  divide  and  hold  a  part  of  Lee's  Confederate  cavalry,  so 
that  no  concentration  could  be  made  against  General  W.  Sooy 
Smith's  column,  who  was  ordered  to  start  about  the  time  General 
Sherman  started  from  Vicksburg.  The  two  expeditions  displayed 
the  two  great  resources  General  Sherman  had  to  bring  against  the 
small  force  of  Confederates  in  Mississippi. 

An  incident  near  the  old  battlefield  of  Baker's  creek  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  The  enemy's  infantry  deployed  was  moving  for- 
ward gradually,  pressing  back  Adams'  Brigade,  dismounting  and 
fighting  them  in  a  swamp.  While  thus  engaged  the  Federal  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  came  charging  down  on  their  rear  and  flank,  and 
on  their  lead  horses.  The  moment  was  critical,  as  Adams  was  al- 
most too  hotly  engaged  to  withdraw  on  short  notice.  The  two 
escort  companies  of  General  S.  D.  Lee  and  W.  H.  Jackson  alone 
were  mounted  and  near  at  hand,  numbering  about  ninety  men  all 
told.  Major  W.  H.  Bridges,  of  Texas,  was  temporarily  connected 
with  the  command,  an  officer  for  just  such  an  emergency.  He  was 
ordered  to  lead  the  two  companies  against  the  Federal  brigade  and 
hold  them  in  check.  It  was  a  choice  command,  fearlessly  led,  and 
it  did  the  work  assigned  it,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  noble  leader  and 
many  of  his  followers.  The  dash  saved  Adams'  Brigade,  which 
was  retired  mounted,  and  moved  over  Baker's  creek.  At  the  same 
time  Griffith's  Arkansas  regiment  was  thrown  into  the  woods  near 
the  bridge,  thus  permitting  the  two  escort  companies  to  sweep  over 
the  bridge,  when  gradually  pressed  back  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Federal  cavalry  following,  and  just  as  the  Federal  infantry 
had  got  through  the  swamp  and  were  moving  towards  the  bridge. 
The  Federal  advance  was  checked  by  artillery  across  Baker's  creek, 
which  also  enabled  the  Arkansas  regiment  to  get  over  the  bridge. 

On  February  5th  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  gradually  pressed 
back  to  Jackson,  where  it  arrived  about  dark,  passing  out  on  the 
road  towards  Canton,  to  enable  General  Loring's  infantry  division 
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to  cross  Pearl  river  from  Canton,  moving  towards  Morton,  on  the 
Jackson  and  Meridian  railroad;  a  regiment  was  also  sent  across 
Pearl  river  to  cover  the  front  of  the  enemy,  if  they  tried  to  cross 
Pearl  river  at  Jackson.  This  regiment  was  also  to  destroy  the  pon- 
toon bridge  over  Pearl  river.  General  French,  with  two  small  bri- 
gades at  Jackson,  and  General  Loring  at  Canton,  had  been  advised 
to  cross  Pearl  river,  owing  to  the  large  forces  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  their  rapid  advance.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  General 
Sherman  was  crossing  Pearl  river  at  Jackson,  General  Loring,  who 
had  marched  towards  Pearl  river  from  Canton,  crossed  and  united 
his  division  with  General  French's  near  Morton,  on  the  Jackson  and 
Meridian  Railroad.  Ferguson's  Brigade  covered  Loring's  command 
on  the  Clinton  and  Canton  road.  General  Lee  also  crossed  with 
two  brigades  of  Jackson's  Division  (Adams'  and  Stark's)  and  with 
Ferguson's  Brigade,  which  was  sent  to  get  in  front  of  the  enemy 
and  cover  the  retreat  of  General  Loring's  two  divisions.  Jackson, 
with  Adams'  and  Stark 's  Brigades,  was  ordered  to  operate  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  on  his  march  at  Brandon  and  Pela- 
hatchie  stations.  General  Ross,  who  was  operating  on  the  Yazoo 
river,  was  ordered  to  abandon  his  operations  there  and  march  to  join 
his  division  under  General  W.  H.  Jackson. 

As  soon  as  General  Polk  was  fully  advised  of  the  large  force  under 
General  Sherman,  and  of  the  cavalry  column  which  was  to  move 
from  the  north,  he  decided  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  give  battle. 
He  had  drawn  a  part  of  the  Mobile  garrison  to  Meridian  as  a  re- 
enforcement,  but  considering  Mobile  as  the  most  important  place  in 
his  department,  and  fearing  that  Sherman  would  move  towards 
Mobile  instead  of  Meridian  to  meet  Admiral  Farragut  and  General 
Banks,  he  ordered  General  Lee  on  February  9  to  move  all  his  cav- 
ary  from  the  rear  and  the  north  of  Sherman's  line  of  march  to  the 
south,  to  protect  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  so  that  he  could  re- 
turn the  troops  he  got  from  Mobile,  and  could  also  be  able  to  re- 
enforce  that  point,  if  necessary,  with  additional  troops.  He  could 
not  understand  why  Sherman  had  Meridian  as  his  objective  point. 
General  Polk  at  the  same  time  ordered  General  Ferguson's  Brigade 
from  the  front  of  General  Sherman's  advance  to  the  south,  in  order 
also  to  protect  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  General  Lee,  on  ar- 
riving at  Newton  Station,  on  the  nth  of  February,  met  General 
Ferguson.  He  at  once  saw  that  General  Sherman  was  going  to 
Meridian  and  not  to  Mobile,  and  caused  General  Ferguson  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  again  get  in  front  of  General  Sherman. 
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In  the  meantime  General  Sherman,  after  crossing  Big-  Black  river 
on  two  different  roads,  advanced  rapidly  to  Jackson,  arriving  there 
on  the  morning  of  February  6th.  He  crossed  Pearl  river  on  the 
6th  and  yth  of  February,  and  pressed  out  towards  Brandon  on  the 
road  to  Meridian,  arriving  at  Brandon  on  February  yth,  at  Morton 
February  yth,  and  at  Meridian  February  i4th  at  3  P.  M.,  the  Con- 
federate infantry  and  cavalry  gradually  falling  back  before  him. 

General  Lee  made  a  dash  at  some  wagons  near  Decatur.  The 
enemy  was  found  moving  with  every  precaution,  their  trains  per- 
fectly and  judiciously  arranged  with  each  brigade,  no  foraging  parties 
out,  and  their  large  infantry  force  ready  to  punish  any  ill-advised 
attempt  on  their  column.  Colonel  R.  C.  Wood's  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment disabled  about  twenty  wagons,  but  could  not  bring  them  off, 
as  the  infantry  advanced  on  him  from  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the 
column.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  wherever  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  cavalry  to  impede  the  march. 

On  the  1 3th  General  Polk  ordered  General  Lee  to  again  get  to 
the  north  of  General  Sherman's  line  of  march,  as  he  proposed  to 
evacuate  Meridian  and  inarch  with  his  infantry  towards  Demopolis, 
Ala.  The  enemy  arrived  at  Meridian  at  3  P.  M.,  February  I4th, 
the  Confederate  cavalry  retiring  towards  Marion  station.  On  this 
date  (February  I4th)  General  Polk  issued  an  order  placing  Major- 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry  west  of  Ala- 
bama. That  officer  at  once  put  himself  in  rapid  communication 
with  General  Forrest,  who  was  then  concentrating  his  command 
near  Starkville,  Miss.,  to  check  the  large  cavalry  force  which  had 
left  Collerville,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  was 
rapidly  moving  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  towards  the  great  prairie  region.  For  some  reason 
this  cavalry  force  of  7,000  men  had  delayed  a  week  in  starting  to 
join  General  Sherman. 

From  February  i5th  to  2Oth,  General  Sherman,  while  at  Merid- 
ian, was  engaged  in  destroying  the  railroad  in  every  direction, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  for  this  purpose  placing  two  divisions 
of  infantry  on  each  road.  The  road  was  destroyed  for  twelve  miles 
in  each  direction,  making  a  destruction  of  about  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road. Attempts  to  stop  the  work  were  made  by  the  cavalry,  but 
the  enemies'  force  was  too  large  for  it.  In  addition  to  destroying 
the  railroads,  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Meridian,  burning  most  of 
the  houses,  depots,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  those  near  them. 
On  February  2oth,  General  Sherman  began  his  return  march  to 
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Vicksburg.  One  of  his  corps  took  the  road  on  which  he  came 
through  Decatur  to  Hillsboro,  the  other  marching  from  Lauderdale 
Station,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  by  Union  to  Hillsboro, 
the  latter  corps  feeling  northward,  hoping  to  hear  of  or  find  Gen- 
eral W.  Sooy  Smith's  command,  which  Sherman  had  ordered  to 
join  him  at  Meridian  about  the  loth  of  February.  The  cavalry 
brigade  (with  General  Sherman)  was  also  detached  as  far  north  as 
Louisville  and  Philadelphia,  and  circled  west  and  south  through 
Kosciusko  to  Canton.  The  two  corps  met  at  Hillsboro  and  moved 
across  Pearl  river  to  Canton,  marching  on  two  separate  roads. 
They  remained  at  Canton  several  days,  devastating  and  destroying 
the  town  and  country  for  miles,  and  then  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

In  the  meantime,  February  iyth,  General  Lee,  under  orders 
from  General  Polk,  left  only  a  few  regiments  to  watch  the  army  of 
General  Sherman  at  Meridian  and  moved  with  all  of  his  disposable 
force  northward  to  unite  with  General  Forrest  in  an  attempt  to  crush 
the  cavalry  column  under  General  Smith,  estimated  by  General 
Forrest  at  7,000  men.  Lee  put  his  four  cavalry  brigades  (Ross  had 
joined  him  the  day  before  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion  Station),  in 
motion  on  the  morning  of  February  i8th,  and  reached  the  Line 
creek -north  of  Starkville,  and  nine  miles  southwest  of  West  Point, 
on  the  morning  of  February  22d.  It  was  found  that  the  enemy 
had  begun  a  hasty  retreat  early  on  the  morning  of  February  2ist. 
General  Forrest,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  probable  destination  of 
this  cavalry  column,  concentrated  his  command  in  the  vicinity  of 
Starkville,  and  on  the  2oth  had  a  part  of  his  force  at  West  Point, 
one  brigade  being  in  front  of  the  town.  He  had  up  to  this  time 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  He 
intended  avoiding  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  General  Lee's  force, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  he  offered  slight  opposition  at 
West  Point,  retreating  across  Sookartonichie  creek,  three  miles 
from  West  Point.  General  Forrest  knew  that  General  Smith's 
force  of  7,000  well  equipped  cavalry  would  outnumber  his  command 
when  united  with  General  Lee's,  and  he  believed  also  that  there 
would  be  trouble  in  avoiding  a  battle  before  the  junction  of  the  two 
commands. 

General  Sooy  Smith  began  his  march  with  the  cavalry  (7,000)  and 
an  infantry  brigade  on  February  loth,  a  week  later  than  General 
Sherman  had  expected  him  to  start.  Under  cover  of  the  advance 
of  his  infantry,  he  moved  eastward  with  his  cavalry  to  New  Albany, 
then  towards  Pontotoc,  and  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Houston,  where 
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he  moved  due  east  to  Okolona;  he  then  moved  south  down  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Prairie  station  (fifteen  miles  north  of 
West  Point),  where  he  concentrated  his  command.  On  February 
2Oth,  he  moved  his  entire  command  to  the  vicinity  of  West  Point. 
Here  he  encountered  the  first  Confederate  brigade  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  After  a  slight  skirmish  the  brigade 
retired  before  him  through  the  citv,  and  on  the  road  towards  Stark - 
ville  over  Sookatonichie  creek,  General  Smith,  on  arriving  at  West 
Point  (February  2oth),  heard  of  the  approach  of  General  Stephen 
D.  Lee's  cavalry  from  the  direction  of  Meriden,  and  had  it  confirmed 
from  prisoners  and  deserters  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  same  date, 
when  Forrest  was  retiring,  and  being  followed  across  the  Sooka- 
tonichie, to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Lee's  command. 

General  Smith,  although  he  had  fought  no  battle,  and  had  met 
with  no  opposition  to  amount  to  anything  on  his  march  from  Collier- 
ville  to  West  Point,  suddenly  determined  to  retreat,  and  issued 
orders  for  his  command  to  begin  the  return  march  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  2ist  of  February.  He  says  in  his  official  report: 
"  Exaggerated  reports  of  Forrest's  strength  reached  me  constantly, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Lee  was  about  to  reinforce  him  with  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  his  command."  To  cover  his  retreat,  he  moved 
one  of  his  brigades  towards  Sockatonichie  creek  and  attacked  a  part 
of  General  Forrest's  command  on  February  2ist.  The  fight  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when  Forrest,  with  his  usual  perception  and  vigor, 
began 'to  believe  a  change  of  operation  had  occurred  in  his  front, 
and  with  a  regiment  and  escort  he  began  a  headlong  charge,  break- 
ing through  and  driving  the  enemy  before  him.  He  found  that 
Smith  was  rapidly  retreating  northward.  He  at  once  had  all  his 
command  rushed  to  the  front  in  pursuit,  overtaking  the  enemy  near 
Okolona,  where  he  began  crowding  him,  and  gradually  driving  him 
from  position  to  position,  capturing  six  pieces  of  artillery;  this  pur- 
suit was  kept  up  to  near  Pontotoc,  on  February  22d  and  23d,  where 
it  was  abandoned  except  by  a  small  force.  General  Forrest  had 
about  exhausted  his  ammunition,  and  could  follow  the  enemy  no 
farther.  The  retreat  was  very  rapid,  the  itinerary  and  reports  show- 
ing that  in  the  first  day's  retrograde  movement  (February  2ist), 
a  part  of  the  command  marched  thirty-seven  miles  and  had  to  re- 
rnount  with  captured  horses,  abandoning  many  of  their  exhausted 
stock.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  his  headlong  retreat,  except 
that  the  enemy  was  fearful  of  being  cut  off  by  the  cavalry  getting  in 
their  rear.  It  is  difficult  now  to  speculate  as  to  the  results  had 
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Smith  not  retreated.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Generals 
Lee  and  Forrest.  Their  united  forces  numbered  a  little  less  than 
7,000  effectives,  while  Smith  had  that  number.  With  a  soldier's 
pride  the  Confederate  commanders  looked  forward  to  the  greatest 
cavalry  battle  of  the  war,  where  14,000  cavalry  were  to  meet  in 
deadly  conflict  on  one  field.  It  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  Gen- 
eral Lee  arrived,  Forrest  was  to  take  his  entire  force  to  the  rear  of 
Smith  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  while  Lee  was  to  battle  in  front,  and 
in  front  and  rear  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  to  a  final  issue.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  when  it  v;as  found  that  the  Federal  general 
not  only  declined  battle,  but  made  one  of  the  most  headlong,  hasty 
retreats  during  the  war,  before  an  inferior  force  in  pursuit,  not  num- 
bering over  2,500  men. 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  as  soon  as  he  learned  from  dispatches 
from  General  Forrest  of  the  rapid  and  headlong  retreat  of  General 
W.  S.  Smith  and  his  cavalry  back  towards  Memphis,  put  his  cavalry 
command  again  in  motion  to  overtake  General  Sherman's  command 
on  its  way  to  Vicksburg.  General  W.  H.  Jackson  overtook  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharon,  Madison  county.  He  found  the 
enemy  desolating  and  destroying  the  country  in  every  direction. 
He  soon  drove  in  all  foraging  parties  and  confined  their  movements 
to  one  or  two  roads  and  a  limited  area.  General  Sherman's  army 
recrossed  Big  Black  river,  March  6th,  on  its  way  to  Vicksburg. 
The  official  reports  show  that  in  the  three  columns,  Sherman's, 
Smith's  and  the  Yazoo  river  expedition,  the  Federals  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  912  men,  and  that  General  Forrest  lost  144 
men,  and  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  279  men,  or  only  423  men  in  all. 
These  reports  also  show  that  Gen.  Lee's  cavalry  was  in  the  saddle  ac- 
tively engaged  from  February  ist  to  March  4th,  and  that  the  com- 
mand marched  from  600  to  800  miles  during  that  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  military  object  of  Sherman's 
campaign.  He  says  it  was  "  to  strike  the  roads  inland,  so  as  to 
paralyze  the  Rebel  forces,  that  we  could  take  from  the  defense  of 
of  the  Mississippi  river  the  equivalent  of  a  corps  of  20,000  men  to 
be  used  in  the  next  Georgia  campaign,  at  the  same  time  I  wanted 
to  destroy  General  Forrest,  etc."  He  did  destroy  over  fifty  miles 
of  railroads,  but  he  did  not  destroy  Forrest,  although  his  cavalry 
column  of  7,000  men  was  the  best  equipped  veteran  cavalry  that 
ever  went  into  the  field,  and  outnumbered  Forrest's  freshly  raised 
men  two  to  one.  The  railroads  in  twenty-six  working  days  were 
thoroughly  repaired  and  in  as  good  running  order  as  they  were  be- 
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fore  his  campaign,  and  this  work  was  done  by  Major  George  Whit- 
field  and  Major  Pritchard,  of  the  Confederate  Quartermaster 
Department. 

The  campaign,  however,  did  demonstrate  how  few  troops  the  Con- 
federacy had,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  shell,  all  the  fighting  men  being 
in  the  armies  at  the  front,  and  only  helpless  women  and  children  and 
negroes  occupied  the  interior;  that  the  few  troops  in  Mississippi  had 
to  fall  back  until  the  armies  at  the  front  could  be  awakened  to  meet 
any  new  army  not  in  front  of  the  main  armies;  that  General  Sher- 
man could  easily,  at  almost  a  moment's  notice,  take  30,000  men 
from  the  garrisons  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  move  into  Missis- 
sippi. General  Sherman  was  outgeneraled  by  General  Polk,  and  the 
expedition  was  devoid  of  military  interest,  but  was  most  remark- 
able as  bringing  out  clearly  the  harsh  and  cruel  warfare  waged 
against  the  Confederacy.  General  Sherman,  in  his  official  report, 
says  he  "made  a  swath  of  desolation  fifty  miles  broad  across  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  which  the  present  generation  will  not  forget." 
In  his  orders  to  General  W.  S.  Smith,  he  tells  him  "  to  take  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  and  to  destroy  mills,  barns,  sheds,  stables,  etc.," 
and  to  tell  the  people  "  it  was  their  time  to  be  hurt."  He  literally 
carried  out  his  plan  to  "make  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  feel 
the  hard  hand  of  war  as  well  as  the  organized  armies."  The  reports 
of  the  Confederate  commanders  show  that  with  the  above-given 
license  the  enemy  regarded  nothing  in  the  way  of  property,  public 
or  private,  as  worthy  to  be  spared.  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  in 
his  official  report  says: 

"  On  the  line  of  march  the  enemy  took  or  destroyed  everything, 
carried  off  every  animal,  8,000  negroes,  burnt  every  vacant  house, 
destroyed  furniture,  destruction  was  fearful." 

The  track  of  the  Federal  column  was  marked  by  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  private  property,  cotton,  corn,  horses,  provisions,  furniture  and 
all  that  could  be  destroyed.  The  people  were  left  in  absolute  want. 
A  Federal  correspondent  who  accompanied  Sherman,  estimated  the 
damage  at  $50,000,000,  and  three-fourths  of  this  was  private  prop- 
erty, Meridian,  Canton  and  other  towns  being  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. It  is  painful  now,  when  we  are  again  a  reunited  and  pros- 
perous people,  and  the  worst  memories  of  the  war  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  past,  to  recall  this  sad  recollection,  but  the  truth  of 
history  demands  that  the  facts  be  given  as  they  really  were. 
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THE    SHENANDOAH. 

Sketch  of  the  Eventful  Life  of  the  Confederate  Cruiser. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  I.  WADDELL. 

Carried  the  Confederate  Flag  Around  the  World.     A   Memorial 

Address  by  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  before  the  Ladies'  Memorial 

Association,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  10,  1902. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  loth  of  May,  1902,  at  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  Captain  S.  A.  Ashe  delivered  before  the  Ledies'  Memorial  As- 
sociation an  address  on  Captain  James  Iredell  Waddell,  who  com- 
manded the  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah,  carried  the  Confederate 
flag  around  the  world,  and  never  lowered  it  until  seven  months  after 
Lee's  surrender,  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  a  British  port. 

From  his  address  we  take  the  following: 

PURCHASE    OF   THE    "SEA    KING." 

Captain  Bullock,  the  representative  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  Sea  King,  a 
vessel  built  for  the  East  India  trade,  and  then  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
She  was  commodious  and  well  adapted  to  carrying  a  large  comple- 
ment of  men,  sailed  well  under  canvas,  and  had  her  screw  propeller 
so  adjusted  that  when  not  in  use,  it  could  be  raised  out  of  the  water. 

In  September,  1864,  Flag  Officer  Barron,  at  Paris,  pursuant  to 
instructions  from  the  department,  gave  to  Lieutenant  Waddell  his 
particular  directions.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  London  and  sail  on  the  steamer  Laurel  to  the  island  of 
Madeira.  The  Laurel  had  already  on  board  a  cargo  apparently  of 
merchandise — but  really  of  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  which 
had  been  invoiced  as  machinery  and  other  innocent  goods  and  chat- 
tels. 

The  difficulties  that  beset  Confederate  operations  abroad  were 
almost  insurmountable,  the  British  authorities  being  vigilant  to  give 
no  offence  to  the  United  States. 

The  Sea  King  having  been  secretly  purchased,  also  set  sail  for 
Madeira. 
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On  October  igth  the  two  vessels  met  off  Funchal,  and,  a  precon- 
certed signal  being"  given,  recognized  each  other,  aiid  proceeded  to 
an  anchorage  on  the  shores  of  an  uninhabited  island  some  miles 
distant,  where  the  transfer  of  stores  was  rapidly  made,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Waddell  read  his  commission,  and  raising  the  Confederate 
flag  over  the  Sea  King,  christened  her  the  Shenandoah.  The  little 
nook  in  which  the  vessels  lay  was  well  protected  and  the  sea  was 
smooth.  The  day  was  bright  and  lovely,  and  Lieutenant  Waddell 
was  inspired  by  the  auspicious  circumstances  with  the  confident 
hope  of  success.  In  thirteen  hours  the  consort  had  discharged 
every  conceivable  outfit  intended  for  the  Shenandoah,  and  then  re- 
mained only  to  receive  such  passengers  as  were  to  return. 

Captain  Waddell  has  left  some  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, from  which  I  make  some  quotations :  "  I  now  felt, ' '  says 
Waddell,  "that  I  had  a  good  and  fast  ship  under  my  feet — but 
there  was  a  vast  deal  to  be  done,  and  to  accomplish  all  that  a  crew 
was  necessary." 

WANTED    DARE-DEVILS. 

In  picking  out  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  in  England  particular 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  adventurous  spirits,  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  enlist  on  the  Shenandoah.  No  married  man  was  shipped, 
and  none  were  taken  except  with  the  hope  that  when  the  time  came 
they  would  take  service  under  the  Confederate  flag;  but  out  of  the 
fifty-five  men  present  only  twenty-three  were  willing  to  adventure 
in  such  an  undertaking.  Waddell' s  force  was,  indeed,  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  weigh  anchor — without  assistance  of  the  officers. 
These  were  young  Confederates  who  had  been  sent  abroad  for  such 
service,  the  first  lieutenant  being  William  C.  Whittle,  of  Virginia, 
whose  fine  capacity  rendered  him  of  great  assistance  to  Captain 
Waddell. 

The  officers  threw  off  their  jackets,  and  amid  hearty  cheers, 
soon  had  the  anchor  hanging  at  the  bow;  and  the  Shenandoah  en- 
tered upon  her  new  career,  throwing  out  to  the  breeze  the  flag  of 
the  South  and  taking  her  place  as  a  Confederate  cruiser  on  her 
ocean  home  as  a  war  vessel  duly  commissioned  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations.  That  flag,  wrote  Waddell,  unfolded  itself  grace- 
fully to  the  favoring  breeze  and  declared  the  majesty  of  the  country 
it  represented,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  handful  of  brave-hearted  men; 
and  the  Shenandoah  dashed  upon  her  native  element,  as  if  more 
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than  equal  to  the  contest — cheered  on  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
Laurel,  which  was  steaming  away  from  the  land  we  love — to  tell  the 
tale  of  those  who  would  rejoice  that  another  Confederate  cruiser  was 
afloat. 

But  work  was  to  be  done  !  The  Sea  King  was  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cruiser,  and  armed  with  a  battery  for  which  she  was 
not  constructed.  The  deck  was  to  be  cleared,  the  stores  put  away, 
the  guns  mounted,  gun  ports  cut  in  the  vessel's  sides,  and  the  ship 
put  in  readiness  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  Confederate  flag;  all 
was  to  be  done  in  mid-ocean,  without  an  organized  force,  and  with 
a  small  crew  never  before  associated  together. 

While  this  situation  was  itself  embarrassing,  other  embarrassments 
forced  themselves  on  the  mind  of  Lieutenant  Waddell.  In  his 
memoir  of  his  cruise  he  wrote:  The  novel  character  of  my  political 
position  embarrassed  me  more  than  the  feeble  condition  of  my  com- 
mand, and  that  was  fraught  with  painful  apprehensions  enough.  I 
had  the  compass  to  guide  me  as  a  sailor,  but  my  instructions  made 
me  a  magistrate  in  a  new  field  of  duty  and  where  the  law  was  not 
very  clear  even  to  lawyers.  I  was  on  all  matters  to  act  promptly 
and  without  counsel;  but  my  admiral  instructions  and  the  instincts 
of  honor  and  patriotism  that  animated  every  Southern  gentleman 
who  bore  arms  in  the  South,  buoyed  me  up  with  the  hope  and  sup- 
ported me  amid  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  bearing  upon  me. 

BRAVE    MAN. 

Nobleman!  chivalrous  soul!  brave  heart!  We  here  after  these 
many  years  behold  you  rising  aloft  in  those  distant  waters,  the  sole 
and  solitary  Confederate  banner  that  has  floated  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean.  Alone  it  is  borne  by  the  breeze  over  the  great  waste  of 
waters — the  only  emblem  of  our  nation's  sovereignty  upheld  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  beleagured  States.  We  now  realize  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  you.  We  know  the  perils  of  the  deep — the 
storms  and  hurricanes  that  sweep  the  ocean — the  fury  of  the  wild 
waves  moved  by  mighty  winds — but  these,  these  have  no  place  in 
your  thoughts  as  you  unfold  the  flag  of  your  country,  then  heroic- 
ally struggling  for  existence,  but  your  mind  is  intent  only  on  the 
honor  of  your  countrymen! 

The  Shenandoah  was  a  composite  vessel — the  frame  of  iron,  the 
hull  of  teak — six  inches  thick,  she  could  steam  about  nine  miles  an 
hour — could  condense  about  500  gallons  of  water  a  day  and  used 
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about  twenty  tons  of  coal  a  day;  was  very  fast  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances— made  fifteen  miles  an  hour  under  sail. 

I  am  much  indebted  for  some  account  of  the  incidents  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Shenandoah  to  Captain  W.  C.  Whittle,  Waddell's  first 
lieutenant,  who  has  preserved  the  details  in  an  admiral  address  de- 
livered before  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  of  Virginia. 

Captain  Whittle  says:  "Captain  Waddell,  though  brave  and 
courageous,  was  naturally  discomforted  and  appalled  at  the  work  to 
be  done." 

The  battery  consisted  of  four  8-inch,  smooth  bore  cannon,  two  rifle 
Whitworth  32-pounders  and  two  i2-pounder  signal  guns. 

DO  OR  DIE. 

Every  man  and  officer  pulled  off  his  jacket  and  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  with  the  motto  "  Do  or  Die,"  went  to  work  at  anything 
and  everything.  The  captain  took  the  wheel  frequently,  steering 
the  ship  to  give  one  more  pair  of  hands  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
We  worked  systematically  and  intelligently,  doing  what  was  most 
imperatively  necessary  first.  By  the  22d  of  October,  four  days  of 
hard  work,  the  decks  were  cleared,  the  guns  mounted  and  the  car- 
penters began  to  cut  port  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

Five  days  later  the  Shenandoah  entered  upon  her  first  chase,  and 
made  a  prize.  And  other  prizes  followed.  From  these  prizes  they 
secured  twenty  enlistments,  increasing  the  crew  from  nineteen  to 
to  thirty-nine;  so,  including  the  officers,  they  had  all  told,  sixty- 
two  men,  besides  the  prisoners,  who  were  now  and  then  sent  away 
on  some  bonded  vessel. 

On  December  8th  they  made  Tristam  da  Canha,  near  St.  Helena, 
and  passing  to  the  east  of  Africa  they  reached  Melbourne,  Australia, 
January  25th,  1865.  There  they  landed  all  their  prisoners,  and  after 
refitting  left  on  February  i8th.  After  leaving  the  harbor  a  number 
of  men  who  had  secreted  themselves  on  board,  came  on  deck  and 
enlisted,  increasing  their  crew  to  144. 

Sailing  northward,  in  May,  after  many  adventures,  and  capturing 
many  prizes,  they  reached  the  shores  of  Kamskata. 

Captain  Whittle  says:  We  were  in  the  arctic  and  contiguous  re- 
gions during  the  summer.  It  was  most  interesting,  as  we  went  north 
towards  the  pole — to  mark  the  days  grow  longer  and  longer,  and  to 
experience  the  sun's  being  below  the  horizon  a  shorter  and  shorter 
time,  until  finally  the  sun  did  not  go  out  of  sight  at  all.  but  would 
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go  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  without  disappearing  would  rise 
again.     In  short,  it  was  all  day. 

We  went  up  as  far  as  Gifinski  and  Tansk  bays,  but  could  not 
enter  for  ice,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Frequent  captures 
were  made,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  vessels  made  landmarks 
against  the  skies. 

NEWS   OF    THE   SURRENDER. 

It  was  now  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  on  June  23d  Waddell 
captured  two  whalers  which  had  left  San  Francisco  in  April,  and 
had  on  board  papers  of  April  iyth,  in  which  was  found  the  corre- 
spondence between  General  Grant  and  General  Lee,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  but  the  same  papers  also 
contained  President  Davis's  proclamation  from  Danville,  declaring 
that  Lee's  surrender  would  only  cause  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  renewed  vigor. 

How  harrowing  must  have  been  the  news  to  these  daring  Confed- 
erates, then  amid  the  floes  of  ice  in  the  Polar  ocean !  But  they 
were  men  of  nerve.  Whittle  says: 

"We  felt  that  the  South  had  sustained  great  reverses;  but  at  no 
time  did  we  feel  a  more  imperative  duty  to  prosecute  our  work  with 
vigor.  Between  June  226.  and  28th  we  captured  twenty-four  whaling 
vessels,  eleven  being  taken  on  the  28th. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  war  was 
over,  but  notwithstanding  that,  eight  of  the  prisoners  taken  that  day 
enlisted  on  board  the  Shenandoah. 

On  June  2gth,  the  Confederate  flag  was  flying  in  the  Artie  ocean, 
but  on  that  day  Waddell  turned  his  prow  away  from  the  pole  and 
passed  southward  through  Behring  straits. 

On  July  5th  they  passed  the  Aleutian  Islands,  one  of  which  was 
a  volcano  and  was  in  a  state  of  eruption,  smoke  and  fire  issuing 
from  its  peak.  That  was  the  last  land  seen  by  the  Shenandoah  for 
many  days. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  strange  situation  of 
this  Confederate  cruiser — a  war  vessel  representing  the  sovereignty 
of  a  nation  that  had  expired  amid  the  throes  of  disaster  !  In  mid- 
ocean,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  from  any  friendly  hand, 
subject  to  vicissitudes — uncertain  of  the  present,  apprehensive  of 
the  future. 

Brave  hearts,  true  men,  bold  seamen.  They  feared  not  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  nor  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  but  they  knew  well  man's 
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inhumanity  to  man.  They  knew  that  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States,  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  fear  of  retalia- 
tion, would  be  vindictive  and  tyrannical  to  the  last  degree. 

That  department  had  always  proclaimed  the  Southern  people 
rebels,  and  their  cruisers  only  pirates.  On  the  land  we  had  forced 
a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  but  at  sea  we  had  been  power- 
less to  retaliate. 

On  August  2d,  when  in  north  latitude  16  degrees  and  122  west 
longitude,  seeing  a  sailing  bark,  the  Shenandoah  made  chase  under 
steam  and  sail  and  overhauled  her  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
proved  to  be  the  British  bark  Barracoota — thirteen  days  out  from 
San  Francisco,  en  route  for  Liverpool.  When  the  British  captain 
was  asked  for  the  news  of  the  war  he  inquired  in  astonishment, 
' '  What  war  ?  "  "  The  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
federate States."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "that  war  has  been  over  ever 
since  April.  What  ship  is  that?"  "  The  Confederate  ship  Shen- 
andoah'' was  the  reply. 

WITHOUT    A    GOVERNMENT. 

Then  came  the  information  of  the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate 
forces,  the  capture  of  President  Davis,  and  the  entire  collapse  of 
the  Confederate  cause;  and  the  additional  information,  says  Whittle, 
that  Federal  cruisers  were  searching  for  us  everywhere,  and  would 
deal  summarily  with  us,  if  caught.  Files  of  recent  papers  confirmed 
it  all.  The  information  was  appalling.  We  were  bereft  of  country, 
bereft  of  government,  bereft  of  a  cause  for  which  to  struggle  and 
suffer. 

The  independence  for  which  our  brave  people  had  so  nobly  fought, 
suffered  and  died,  was,  under  God's  ruling,  denied  to  us.  Our 
anguish  of  disappointed  hopes  cannot  be  described. 

Naturally  our  minds  and  hearts  turned  to  our  dear  ones  at  home. 
What  of  the  fate  of  each  and  all  who  were  dear  to  us !  These  were 
the  harrowing  thoughts  that  entered  into  our  very  souls,  the  meas- 
ures and  intensity  of  which  cannot  be  portrayed. 

Then  of  ourselves  !  We  knew  the  intensity  of  feeling  engen- 
dered by  the  war — and  particularly  in  the  breasts  of  our  foes  to- 
wards us. 

We  knew  that  every  effort  would  be  made  for  our  capture,  and 
felt  that  if  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fired  as  their  hearts 
were,  we  could  not  hope  for  a  fair  trial  and  judgment.  Even  during- 
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the  war  we  had  been  opprobriously  called  pirates,  and  we  knew,  if 
captured,  we  would  be  summarily  dealt  with  as  such 

These  were  reflections  that  disquited  us — but  they  caused  no  de- 
moralization, or  craven  fear,  but  were  borne  by  true  men  with  clear 
consciences,  who  had  done  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  with  all  the 
powers  given  them  by  God.  It  was  a  situation  desperate  to  a  de- 
gree, to  which  history  furnishes  no  parallel.  The  first  duty  was  to 
suspend  hostilities  and  to  proclaim  such  suspension. 

THE    SHIP    DISARMED. 

The  following  entry  was  made  in  the  log  book  August  2,  1865, 
the  Shenandoah  being  then  off  the  coast  of  Mexico:  "  Having  re- 
ceived by  the  bark  Barraconta  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Confederate  government,  all  attempts  to  destroy  shipping  or 
property  of  the  United  States  will  cease  from  this  date,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  First  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Whittle  received  the  order 
from  the  commander  to  strike  below  the  battery  and  disarm  the 
ship  and  crew." 

The  next  step  was  to  seek  asylum  with  some  strong  nation,  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  ruling  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  resist  any 
demand  for  our  surrender  to  our  enemies,  so  that  we  might  have  a 
full  and  fair  trial. 

Writing  of  that  critical  time,  Captain  Waddell  wrote:  "  My  own 
life  had  been  chequered,  and  I  was  tutored  to  disappointments.  The 
intelligence  of  the  issue  of  the  fearful  struggle  cast  a  deep  stillness 
over  the  ship's  company,  and  would  have  occupied  all  my  reflection, 
had  not  a  responsibility  of  the  highest  order  rested  upon  me — as  to 
the  course  I  should  pursue,  which  involved  not  only  my  personal 
honor,  but  the  honor  of  that  flag  entrusted  to  me,  which  had  thus 
far  been  triumphant.  I  determined  to  run  the  ship  for  a  European 
port— which  involved  a  distance  of  17,000  miles — a  long  gauntlet 
to  run  and  escape.  But  why  should  I  not  succeed  in  baffling  obser- 
vation and  pursuit?  The  ship  had  up  to  that  time  traversed  40,000 
miles  without  accident. 

"  I  considered  it  due  to  the  honor  of  all  concerned  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  had  a  show  of  dread — under  the  severe  trial  imposed  upon 
me,  that  such  was  my  duty  as  a  man  and  an  officer,  in  whose  hands 
was  placed  the  honor  of  my  country's  flag  and  the  welfare  of  my 
command." 
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SAILED    FOR    ENGLAND. 

And  so  Waddell  determined  to  sail  for  England.  No  longer  did 
he  have  legitimate  authority,  for  his  commission  expired  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy;  yet  so  well  disciplined  had  his  crew 
become,  that  to  the  very  end  the  conduct  of  his  crew  was  remarkable. 

On  the  I5th  of  September,  running  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  the  Shenandoah  turned  Cape  Horn,  and  took  her  course  north- 
ward for  Liverpool.  We  passed  many  sails,  says  Whittle,  but  ex- 
changed no  signals.  We  were  making  no  new  acquaintances.  They 
crossed  the  equator  for  the  fourth  time  on  October  n,  1865.  On 
October  25th,  in  the  afternoon,  when  about  500  miles  south  of  the 
Azores,  they  sighted  a  supposed  Federal  cruiser.  Their  courses 
converged.  The  stranger  was  apparently  waiting  for  the  approach- 
ing vessel. 

Quoting  now  from  Captain  Waddell:  "  The  situation  was  one  of 
anxious  suspense.  Our  security,  if  any  remained,  depended  on  a 
strict  adherence  to  our  course.  Deviation  would  be  fatal;  boldness 
must  accomplish  the  deception.  Still  we  forged  toward  the  sail,  and 
it  would  be  madness  to  stop.  Darkness  finally  threw  her  friendly 
folds  around  the  anxious  hearts  on  the  little  ship  and  closed  the 
space  between  the  vessels.  What  a  relief !  We  could  not  have 
been  four  miles  away. 

The  Shenandoah 's  head  was  then  turned  southward  and  steam 
ordered.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  under  steam  since 
crossing  the  equator  on  the  Pacific  side;  indeed,  the  fires  had  not 
been  lighted  for  a  distance  of  more  than  13,000  miles.  The  Shenan- 
doah ran  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  then  steamed  north  for 
100  miles,  when  a  strong  northwest  wind  dashed  her  within  700 
miles  of  Liverpool.  A  calm  then  ensued,  leaving  us  in  sight  of 
eleven  sails  during  daylight.  The  ship  was  continued  under  sail 
until  night  again  took  us  in  its  friendly  embraces,  when,  after  furling 
all  sails,  the  vessel  was  put  under  steam  and  pushed  her  way  towards 
the  desired  haven. 

The  Shenandoah  entered  St.  George's  channel  on  the  morning 
of  November  5th — just  122  days  from  the  Aleutian  Islands.  We 
saw  no  land  after  leaving  the  Aleutian  Islands  until  the  beacon  light 
in  St.  George's  channel  was  seen  exactly  where  it  was  looked  for. 
We  had  sailed  23,000  miles  without  seeing  land,  and  still  saw  the 
beacon  exactly  where  we  expected. 
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The  daily  calculation  of  the  ship's  position  was  very  accurate, 
when  that  fact  is  considered. 

I  received  a  pilot  after  night,  and  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  vessel,  he  said:  "  I  was  reading  a  few  days  ago  of 
her  being  in  the  Arctic  ocean."  I  asked  for  American  news.  He  said 
the  war  had  gone  against  the  South.  That  was  in  November. 
Lee's  surrender  was  in  April. 

"The  quiet  satisfaction  seen  in  all  countenances,"  says  Captain 
Waddell,  "for  our  success  in  reaching  a  European  port  was  unmis- 
takable! " 

We  should  think,  indeed,  there  was  cause.  The  chief  danger 
was  now  past! 

SAFE    IN    THE    MERSEY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  the  Shenandoah 
steamed  up  the  Mersey,  bearing  aloft  the  Confederate  flag.  A  few 
moments  after  she  had  anchored,  a  British  naval  officer  boarded  her 
— to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  steamer — and  he  gave  Captain  Wad- 
dell  official  information  that  the  American  war  had  terminated.  No 
longer  was  there  any  Confederacy!  The  Southern  States  were 
a  part  of  the  United  States! 

The  Confederate  flag — representing  then  neither  people — nor 
country — an  emblem  of  an  era  that  had  closed  in  the  history  of 
mankind — was  then  sorrowfully  lowered,  this  historic  act  taking 
place  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  6th  of  November,  1865.  The  vessel  was 
then  given  in  charge  to  the  British  government. 

For  a  day  or  two  some  correspondence  was  in  progress  between 
the  British  and  American  authorities  in  regard  to  the  Shenandoah, 
her  officers  and  crew.  But  on  the  8th  of  November  the  crew  were 
suffered  to  depart,  and  soon  the  British  government  turned  the  ves- 
sel over  to  the  United  States  authorities,  by  whom  she  was  sold  to 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  later  she  was  lost  at  sea. 

She  was  the  only  vessel  that  carried  the  Confederate  flag  around 
the  world,  and  she  bore  it  at  her  mast  head  seven  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Southern  armies  and  the  obliteration  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

In  her  cruise  of  thirteen  months,  she  ran  58,000  miles,  and  met 
with  no  accident,  and  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  she  did  not  drop 
her  anchor.  She  destroyed  more  vessels  than  any  other  ship  of  war 
known  to  history,  except  alone  the  Alabama,  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  June  1, 1902.] 

FEATHERSTONE-POSEY-H ARRIS    MISSISSIPPI 

BRIGADE. 


By  Captain  E.  Howard  McCaleb,  of  New  Orleans. 

On  the  i6th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  Claiborne  Guards  were  or- 
ganized and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
by  Lieutenant  N.  F.  Hawkins,  of  the  Mississippi  Rifles. 

The  officers  were:  John  G.  Hastings,  Sr.,  captain;  A.  J.  Lewis, 
first  lieutenant;  W.  H.  Hastings,  second  lieutenant;  W.T.Jeffries, 
third  lieutenant;  R.  Shoemaker,  first  sergeant,  and  H.  C.  Knight, 
second  sergeant. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  company  from  Port  Gibson,  Captain 
Hastings  resigned,  and  Henry  Hughes,  author  of  Southern  Sociol- 
ogy, and  classmate  of  the  great  French  imperialist,  Paul  Cassagnac, 
was  elected  in  his  stead.  How  well  do  I  recollect  that  bright  April 
day,  when  the  ladies  of  Port  Gibson  presented  to  the  Claiborne 
Guards,  in  Apollo  Hall,  a  beautiful  silken  flag,  wrought  by  their 
own  fair  hands!  How  our  chivalric  captain,  Hughes,  in  responding 
to  the  address  made  on  that  occasion,  promised  that  "my  brave 
boys  will  come  back  from  the  war  corpses  rather  than  cowards." 
How,  on  the  evening  of  that  lovely  spring  day,  amid  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  dear  ones,  we  bade  farewell  to  Port  Gibson,  while  the  loud- 
mouthed cannon  pealed  forth  its  prophetic  Godspeed. 

We  faithfully  kept  the  promise  made  by  our  gallant  captain,  for 
of  the  125  comrades  who  left  with  us  on  that  bright  April  day,  but 
thirteen  veterans  now  survive,  and  thirteen  more  who  severed  their 
connection  with  the  company  after  the  expiration  of  their  first  year's 
service.  And  the  rest!  Ah,  where  are  they?  Dead  on  the  field 
of  glory.  They  gave  up  their  lives,  a  precious  offering  on  free- 
dom's bloody  altar.  Amid  flame  and  smoke,  and  yells  and  groans, 
their  young  hearts  beat  life's  last  tattoo,  and  their  spirits  flew  back 
to  the  God  who  gave  them,  like  incense  ascending  in  the  sight  of 
heaven. 

Far  away  from  home  they  fought  and  fell  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Virginia.  There,  on  a  hundred  fields,  they  are  sleeping  the  holy 
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sleep  of  death.  Peace  to  their  ashes.  Calmly  pnd  quietly  may 
they  rest,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  old  mother  earth,  far  away  from  the 
scenes  of  their  childhood.  And  may  the  singing  birds,  the  sigh- 
ing winds  and  the  murmuring  crystal  waters,  as  they  trickle  down 
the  mountain's  side,  chant  a  ceaseless  requiem  to  their  memory. 

After  our  departure  from  Port  Gibson,  the  Claiborne  Guards  went 
to  Jackson,  where  they  remained  in  camp  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
removed  to  Corinth,  Miss.  There,  in  May,  1861,  the  i2th  Missis- 
sippi Infantry  Regiment  was  organized,  composed  of  the  following 
companies:  Charles  Clark  Rifles,  from  Jefferson  county;  Raymond 
Fencibles,  from  Hinds  county;  Sardis  Blues,  from  Panola  county; 
Pettus'  Relief,  from  Copiah  county;  Natchez  Fencibles,  from  Adams 
county;  Vicksburg  Sharpshooters,  from  Warren  county;  Lawrence 
Rifles,  from  Lawrence  county;  Claiborne  Guards,  from  Claiborne 
county;  Sartartia  Rifles,  from  Yazoo  county,  and  Durant  Rifles, 
from  Holmes  county.  Richard  Griffith,  who  was  adjutant  of  Jeft 
Davis'  Mississippi  Regiment  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  elected 
colonel;  W.  H.  Taylor,  lieutenant-colonel;  Dickinson,  major;  W. 
M.  Inge,  adjutant;  J.  H.  Capers,  sergeant-major;  M.  S.  Craft,  sur- 
geon, and  Rank  Dickson,  quartermaster. 

From  Corinth,  Miss.,  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  in  May,  1861.  There  we  camped  until  the  i8th  of  July, 
losing  a  large  number  of  good  and  true  men  from  sickness,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Virginia.  We  reached  Manassas 
Junction  just  before  daylight  on  Monday  morning,  July  22,  1861, 
the  day  after  the  first  important  battle  of  the  war.  The  regiment 
went  into  camp  at  Manassas  where  they  stayed  two  or  three  weeks 
guarding  the  captured  cannon,  which  were  parked  around  General 
Beauregard's  headquarters.  From  Manassas  we  went  into  camp  on 
Bull  Run,  and  there  were  brigaded  with  the  5th,  6th  and  I2th  Ala- 
bama Regiments,  under  command  of  General  "Dick"  Ewell. 
Brigadier-General  R.  E.  Rhodes,  of  Alabama,  succeeded  General 
Ewell  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Davis' 
Crossroads,  in  Fairfax  county.  During  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1861  our  regiment  was  doing  picket  duty  in  front  of 
Alexandria  and  along  the  Alexandria  Railroad. 

About  the  ist  of  November,  1861,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lees- 
burg,  while  we  were  encampted  at  Camp  Van  Dorn,  our  colonel, 
Griffith,  was  promoted  brigadier  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Mississippi  regiments  engaged  in  that  fight,  and  Captain  Henry 
Hughes,  of  the  Claiborne  Guards,  elected  colonel  in  his  stead. 
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In  December,  1861,  we  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Davis'  ford, 
some  six  miles  from  Manassas,  on  the  Occoquan  river,  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam county,  Va.,  and  there  whiled  away  the  time  drilling  and  doing 
picket  duty  until  the  middle  of  March,  1862.  It  was  there  we  cel- 
ebrated the  anniversary  of  the  secession  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Qth 
of  January.  It  was  there  that  we  first  endured  the  hardships  of  a 
Virginia  winter  and  learned  to  skate  on  the  ice  of  the  frozen  Occo- 
quan. 

From  Davis'  ford,  in  March,  1862,  we  began  our  retreat.  We 
recall  the  speech  delivered  by  Colonel  Hughes  on  that  bleak  March 
morning,  just  before  our  departure.  Said  he,  straightening  him- 
self up  on  his  queer-looking  war  steed:  "Soldiers,  the  enemy  is 
trying  to  flank  us;  we  are  going  to  march  to  meet  them.  If  you 
are  cowards,  stragglers,  pilferers  and  plunderers,  I  will  have  you 
shot;  but  if  you  are  hightoned,  honorable  Mississippi  gentlemen,  as 
I  have  always  known  you  to  be,  I'll  love  you.  Forward  by  the 
right  flank;  route  step,  march  !"  On  the  retreat  from  Davis'  ford 
we  passed  through  the  wealthy  counties  of  Fauquier,  Culpeper  and 
Orange,  tarrying  several  days  at  Rappahannock  station,  finally 
reaching  Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  we  camped  some  fifteen 
days,  and  departed  thence  for  the  peninsula  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
gallant  General  John  B.  Magruder.  Our  brigade  (Rhodes')  was 
camped  near  Yorktown,  and  a  small  number  of  our  command  were 
here  first  engaged  in  an  insignificant  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

While  at  Yorktown  our  term  of  service  expired,  and  the  regiment 
was  reorganized  by  the  election  of  W.  H.  Taylor,  colonel;  M.  B. 
Harris,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  W.  H.  Lilly,  major.  J.  H.  Capers 
was  appointed  adjutant,  and  E.  H.  McCaleb  sergeant-major. 

Joseph  E  Johnston,  with  his  heroic  army,  after  delaying  McClellan 
many  weeks  around  Yorktown,  began  to  retreat  up  the  peninsula  to 
Richmond.  The  Federals  overtook  us  at  Williamsburg,  and  there 
an  important  engagement  was  fought  between  Hooker's  Division  of 
Heintzleman's  Corps  and  the  Confederate  rear  guard,  commanded 
by  General  Longstreet,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1862.  Although  our 
regiment  was  under  heavy  fire,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  After  this  important 
engagement,  resulting  in  a  great  victory  for  the  Confederate  arms, 
we  continued  our  march  unmolested,  and  subsequently  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  near  Richmond.  Here  we  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  the  3Oth  of  May,  1862,  when  the  long 
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roll  was  sounded,  calling  us  to  receive  our  baptism  of  blood  at  the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks. 

For  eight  long,  consecutive  hours  the  I2th  Mississippi  Regiment 
was  under  fire  in  the  hottest  and  thickest  of  the  fight,  capturing  the 
Federal  fortifications  and  an  excellent  battery  of  artillery.  But  the 
victory  was  dearly  won,  for  of  the  446  men  we  carried  into  this  en- 
gagement, 204  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Among  the  number  was  the  chivalric  Captain  Henry  Hastings,  of 
the  Claiborne  Guards,  killed  outright  as  he  grasped  the  flagstaff  of 
our  regimental  colors,  after  five  color-bearers  had  been  shot  down 
beneath  its  folds  Colonel  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  by  his  cool,  calm  and 
collected  manner,  won  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of  the  "old  war 
horse  "  on  that  sanguinary  field.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harris  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  head,  and  Major  W.  H.  Lilly  rendered  in- 
dispensable assistance  to  Colonel  Taylor  in  directing  the  movements 
of  the  regiment  and  assigning  the  companies  to  the  position  they 
were  respectfully  called  upon  to  occupy  during  the  engagement.  It 
was  here  that  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Confederacy,  beholding  the 
daring  courage  of  the  Mississippians,  exclaimed: 

"  Twelfth  Mississippi!   I  saw  your  brave  columns, 
Rush  thro'  the  ranks  of  the  living  and  dead. 
Twelfth  Alabama!  why  weep  your  old  war-horse? 
He  died  as  he  wished,  in  the  gear,  at  your  head." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks,  we  were  bri- 
gaded with  the  i6th,  igth  and  48th  Mississippi  Regiments  and 
placed  under  command  of  Brigadier- General  Featherstone.  Again 
the  long  roll  sounded,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  begin  the  seven 
days'  battles  around  Richmond.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
June,  about  midnight,  we  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  where  skir- 
mishing had  been  going  on  during  the  day.  Bright  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  2yth  of  June,  just  as  I  had  begun  to  get  the  regi- 
ment in  line,  and  while  the  orderly  sergeant  of  the  Natchez  Fenc- 
cibles  was  calling  the  roll,  a  murderous  hailstorm  of  bullets  rained 
down  upon  us.  The  order  was  given  to  charge.  Major  Lilly  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Meriwether  Jones,  of  the  Claiborne  Guards, 
a  talented  and  promising  son  of  old  Claiborne,  together  with  many 
other  brave  young  men,  were  killed  outright  as  we  swept  down  upon 
the  enemy's  outposts  with  a  terrible  yell,  forcing  them  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  We  kept  in  hot  pursuit  all  day,  passing  through  the 
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deserted  camps  of  McClellan's  hitherto  invincible  army,  and  again 
attacked  the  enemy  about  3  o'clock  that  evening  at  Games'  Mill,  or 
Cold  Harbor,  driving  him  before  us  and  assailing  him  in  his  strong 
fortified  position  on  the  ridge,  with  an  abattis  of  felled  timber  in 
front  to  protect  him  against  assault.  We  carried  his  works,  forced 
our  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  went  flying  over  the  open  field  at  a 
double-quick,  capturing  large  numbers  of  prisoners  and  threatening 
utter  annihilation  of  McClellan's  army,  which  was  only  prevented 
by  the  incessant  and  terrific  fire  of  the  batteries  south  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  upon  our  advancing  columns. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3Oth  of  June,  near  dusk,  we  fought  the 
battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  regaining  the  ground  lost  by  Pryor's  Bri- 
gade, the  conflict  raging  furiously  until  after  9  o'clock  in  the  night. 
It  was  here  that  Howard  West,  of  the  Claiborne  Guards,  a  fearless 
and  gallant  soldier,  and  many  others  whose  names  have  escaped  my 
memory,  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Our  regiment  did  not  participate  in 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  having  been  terribly  cut  up  at  Frazier's 
Farm  the  night  previous.  Here  the  seven  days'  fights  around 
Richmond  terminated. 

We  had  assisted  McClellan  in  "  changing  his  base  "  and  seeking 
the  protection  of  his  gunboats  in  the  James  river.  General  John 
Pope,  who  had  only  seen  the  backs  of  his  enemies,  and  who  dated 
his  orders  from  his  "  Headquarters  in  the  Saddle,"  had  advanced 
across  the  Rappahannock  as  far  south  as  Culpeper  Courthouse,  and 
near  Gordonsville.  Having  reached  the  Rapidan,  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  Corps  was  sent  to  meet  him.  Longstreet  followed 
Jackson,  and  by  forced  marches  our  brigade  passed  through  Hope- 
well  Gap,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas,  on  the  2Qth  of  August,  1862.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can 
see  the  dauntless  Featherstone,  mounted  on  his  war  steed  and  giv- 
ing the  order  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  charge.  I  can  hear,  in  im- 
agination, that  awful  Rebel  yell  as  it  swept  down  the  lines,  and  see 
my  brigade  as  it  advanced  at  a  double-quick  in  close  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  enemy,  capturing  an  excellent  battery  of  Napoleon  guns, 
and  following  up  the  victory  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

Pope's  "headquarters"  were  captured,  and  his  Grand  Army  of 
the  Potomac  again  took  refuge  in  the  fortifications  around  Alex- 
andria and  Washington. 

Our  army  moved  on  to  Maryland,  Featherstone's  Brigade  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  near  Leesburg.  On  the  yth  of  September,  1862, 
we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy  river,  near 
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Frederick  City.  Here  we  rested  for  four  or  five  days,  and  finally 
took  up  our  line  of  march,  following  Stonewall  Jackson's  Corps 
down  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  we  occupied  the  Maryland  Heights, 
assisting  in  the  capture  of  General  Miles'  garrison,  numbering  some 
12,000  men,  besides  seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  13,000  small 
arms  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  We  did  not  tarry  long 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  marching  all  night  on  the  i6th,  up  the  Vir- 
ginia shore,  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Shephardstown  and  arrived 
upon  the  battlefield  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietarn,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  iyth  of  September,  1862.  I  was  wounded  soon  after  we 
got  under  the  enemy's  fire,  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  the  issue  of  the  memorable  engagement. 

Our  army  came  back  to  old  Virginia,  barefooted  and  footsore. 
We  camped  near  Winchester,  and  there  made  moccasins  out  of  raw- 
hides, to  cover  blistered  and  bleeding  feet.  When  I  next  rejoined 
the  command  it  was  camped  near  Fredericksburg,  facing  Burnside's 
army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Marye's  Heights.  Here  we  went  into  winter  quarters, 
about  the  2Oth  of  January,  1863,  at  which  time  General  Featherstone 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  Colonel  Carnot 
Posey,  of  the  i6th  Mississippi,  promoted  and  assigned  to  his  place. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  noble-hearted  chanty  of  the  brigade  to  the 
Fredericksburg  sufferers,  our  brigade  having  subscribed  $2,287  f°r 
their  relief,  savings  out  of  the  scanty  pay  of  the  soldiers. 

About  the  ist  of  February,  1863,  Captain  Joseph  W.  Jayne,  of  the 
i8th  Mississippi,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  48th  Mississippi,  and 
the  gallant  young  Manlove,  of  Vicksburg,  lieutenant-colonel. 

After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  new  flags  were  presented  to  the 
different  regiments  composing  Featherstone's  Brigade,  which,  by 
the  fortunes  of  war,  had  lost  their  colors.  But  the  "Bloody  Twelfth' ' 
preferred  to  retain  her  old  battle  flag,  with  thirty-five  bullet  holes 
through  it,  which  told  in  silence  the  story  of  its  memorable  deeds. 
Our  brigade  marched  through  the  snow  from  Fredericksburg  to  the 
United  States  ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  where  we  were  as- 
signed to  outpost  duty.  There  we  remained  until  the  ist  of  May, 
when  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker"  commenced  his  onward  march  to 
Richmond.  We  were  the  first  to  begin  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. On  Friday  evening,  May  i,  we  repulsed  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers and  drove  a  column,  numbering  three  times  our  number, 
pell-mell  before  us.  Again,  on  Sunday  morning,  May  3,  Posey's 
Brigade  charged  the  enemy  in  their  breastworks  before  Chancel- 
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lorsville,  capturing  over  700  prisoners  and  covering  the  earth  in 
every  direction  with  killed  and  wounded.  Generals  Lee  and  An- 
derson were  present  at  this  daring  exploit,  and  expressed  their 
admiration  for  the  death -defying  courage  of  the  Mississippians. 
Our  brigade  was  also  engaged  Monday  evening,  May  4,  near  Fred- 
ericksburg,  and  there  added  another  gem  to  its  glittering  diadem  of 
victorious  achievements. 

About  350  gallant  men,  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  part  our  brigade  bore  in 
the  series  of  brilliant  achievements  which  covered  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  with  everlasting  honor  and  renown.  But,  not- 
withstanding our  undisputed  successes,  we  all  felt  that  we  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  almost  irreparable.  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  great  and 
good,  had  been  mortally  wounded.  There  was  a  witchery  in  his 
name  which  carried  confidence  to  friend  and  terror  to  foe.  That 
bright  star,  which  had  hitherto  eclipsed  all  others  in  brilliancy,  had 
suddenly  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  On  the  receipt  of  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  there  was  scarce  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  we  all  felt  that  a  heavy  stone  of  sorrow 
had  been  rolled  on  our  hearts. 

Among  the  many  amusing  anecdotes  related  of  that  distinguished 
chieftain,  it  is  said  that  upon  a  fatiguing,  forced  march  during  his 
celebrated  campaign  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  verdant 
Mississippi  recruit  of  the  i6th  Regiment  lay  prostrated  by  the  way- 
side as  General  Jackson  rode  up,  and,  observing  his  commander, 
the  undisciplined  soldier  addressed  him  thus:  "General,  what. do 
you  design  by  marching  us  so  far  ?  Come,  now,  and  explain  your 
plans  to  me."  Whereupon  the  hero  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  pri- 
vate and  quizzingly  asked:  "Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  "Yes, 
that  I  can,"  was  the  reply,  his  eyes  sparkling,  expecting  to  hear 
something  wonderful.  "Ah,  so  can  I,"  General  Jackson  laconi- 
cally answered,  and  galloping  off,  left  the  soldier  as  unsatisfied  as 
ever. 

We  were  along  with  the  army  during  the  invasion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  while  doing  picket  duty  at 
Gettysburg,  Posey's  Brigade,  then  temporarily  under  command  of 
Colonel  W.  H.  Taylor,  captured  sixty  Federal  pickets  without  fir- 
ing a  gun.  After  the  disasterous  engagement  at  Gettysburg  we 
began  our  retreat  southward,  wading  the  Potomac  up  to  our  arm- 
pits, and  carrying  our  cartridge  boxes  on  top  of  our  shoulders  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  wet. 
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We  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station,  and  there,  on 
the  I4th  of  October,  General  Carnot  Posey  was  mortally  wounded. 
We  again  fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  passed 
the  winter  of  1863-64  near  Orange  Courthouse.  Colonel  N.  H. 
Harris,  of  the  igth  Mississippi  Regiment,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
General  Posey  as  our  brigadier. 

General  Grant  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
began  another  "  On  to  Richmond." 

We  were  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  May,  1864,  participated  in  the  great  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse,  retaking  a  salient  angle  captured  from  Johnson's  Di- 
vision. Just  before  entering  this  fight  a  bhell  exploded  near  a  group 
of  horsemen  surrounding  General  Lee.  He  rode  up  to  our  regi- 
ment and  asked  how  many  rounds  of  cartridges  have  the  men.  He 
was  answered,  forty  rounds  in  their  boxes  and  twenty  in  their 
pockets.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  eyes  sparkling  with  anxiety. 
We  were  ordered  to  march  by  the  left  flank,  General  Lee  placing 
himself  at  our  head  and  leading  us  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy 
firing.  Soon  shot  and  shell  and  minie  balls  were  crashing  and  hiss- 
ing and  crashing  around  our  ears.  The  men  began  to  cry  out:  "Go 
back,  General  Lee!  General  Lee  to  the  rear!  " 

Colonel  Charles  Scott  Venable,  his  chief  of  staff,  grasped  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  and  besought  him  to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger.  Standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  looking  back  upon  our 
serried  ranks,  he  exclaimed:  "  Mississippians,  I  go  back  under 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  go  forward.  Remember,  you 
strike  for  Mississippi  to-day!  " 

And  they  did  go  forward.  And  for  twelve  long  hours  held  the 
enemy  at  bay.  May  God  in  his  mercy  never  again  permit  us  to  be- 
hold such  a  field  of  carnage  and  death ! 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1864,  near  Hanover  Junction,  on  the  North 
Anna  river,  we  repulsed  and  annihilated  a  Massachusetts  brigade, 
mortally  wounding  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Chandler,  of  the  5th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  while  gallantly  leading  his  command 
against  our  regiment.  We  were  again  in  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor 
and  Turkey  Ridge  before  Richmond.  About  the  middle  of  June 
we  participated  in  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  where  Colonel  Harris  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  head.  The  regimental  officers  were  at  that 
time  M.  B.  Harris,  colonel;  S.  B.  Thomas,  lieutenant-colonel;  J. 
R.  Bell,  major,  and  E.  Howard  McCaleb,  adjutant. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August  we  retook  the  position  occupied  by  Gen- 
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eral  J.  V.  B.  Girardey's  Georgia  Brigade,  on  the  north  side  of 
James  river,  in  front  of  Richmond;  returned  to  Petersburg,  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  the  2ist  of  August  fought  the  battle  of  the  Wei- 
don  Railroad,  where  the  writer  was  severely  wounded,  left  for  dead 
on  the  battlefield,  and  taken  North,  without  his  consent,  to  spend 
the  winter.  From  the  3Oth  of  July  to  the  2ist  of  August,  1864, 
Harris'  Mississippi  Brigade  lost  14  killed,  103  wounded,  and  131 
missing  in  battles  around  Petersburg.  During  this  time  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  B.  Thomas,  than  whom  a  braver  or  truer  soldier  never 
existed,  commanded  the  bloody  i2th  Regiment.  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  operations  of  our  command  after  that  time,  having,  as  I  said 
before,  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

A  historian  of  the  war,  however,  by  no  means  partial  to  the  troops 
hailing  from  the  cotton  States,  in  narrating  the  events  that  occurred 
in  the  last  desperate  struggle  before  Petersburg,  says: 

"  Receiving  no  assistance  from  its  twin  brother  (Fort  Alexander) 
Fort  Gregg,  manned  by  Harris'  Mississippi  Brigade,  numbering 
250  men,  breasted  intrepidly  the  tide  of  its  multitudinous  assailants. 
Five  times  Gibson's  Corps  surged  up  and  around  the  work — five 
times  with  dreadful  carnage  they  were  driven  back.  I  am  told 
that  it  was  subsequently  admitted  by  General  Gibson  that  in  carry- 
ing Fort  Gregg  he  lost  from  500  to  600  men;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  each  Mississippian  inside  the  works  struck  down  at  least  two 
assailants.  When  at  last  the  work  was  carried,  there  remained  out 
of  its  250  defenders  but  thirty  survivors.  In  these  nine  memorable 
days  there  was  no  episode  more  glorious  to  the  Confederate  arms 
than  the  heroic  self-immolation  of  the  Mississippians,  in  Fort  Gregg, 
to  gain  time  for  their  comrades." 

On  the  i6th  day  of  April,  1865,  after  I  was  exchanged,  under  di- 
rections of  President  Davis,  I  gathered  together  a  number  of  old 
veteran  soldiers  belonging  to  our  brigade,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. , 
who  were  absent  on  furlough  at  the  time  of  the  battles  before  Peters- 
burg, and  were  returning  to  their  respective  commands,  and  formed 
them  into  a  company,  as  the  President's  mounted  escort,  accom- 
panying him  and  his  cabinet  as  far  south  as  Washington,  Ga.,  where 
we  were  dismissed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1865. 
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[From  the  Times- Dispatch,  February  12,  1905.] 

THE  PRISON   LIFE   OF  JEFFERSON   DAVIS. 

The  Trying  Experience  of  the  Ex-President  at  Fort 

Monroe. 


PREVARICATION  OF  GENERAL  MILES. 


Actual  Instructions  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  as  to  Shackles. 


By  Colonel  WILLIAM  H.  STEWART. 


The  steamer  William  P.  Clyde,  with  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
Mrs.  Davis,  son  and  two  daughters;  Vice- President  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Hon.  C.  C.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Clay,  Hon  John  H.  Reagan, 
Confederate  Postmaster-General;  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  and 
other  prisoners,  convoyed  by  the  United  States  ship  Tuscarora, 
arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  iQth  of  May,  1865,  from  Port 
Royal,  S.  C. 

The  arrival  was  immediately  wired  to  Washington,  and  that  af- 
ternoon Secretary  of  War  E.  M.  Stanton  ordered  Major-General 
H.  W.  Halleck  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  and  to  imprison  Messrs.  Davis  and  Clay  securely  in  that 
fortress;  to  send  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Regan  to  Fort  Warren  by 
sea  in  a  gunboat;  General  Wheeler  and  staff,  Colonels  Lubbock  and 
Johnston,  aids  to  President  Davis,  to  Fort  Delaware,  also  in  a  gun- 
boat; Colonel  Harrison,  secretary  to  Mr.  Davis,  to  Washington, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  to  Fort  McHenry,  in  the  Clyde, 
under  convoy.  He  was  also  instructed  to  allow  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren of  the  party  to  go  to  such  places  in  the  South  as  they  might 
prefer,  but  forbid  their  going  North  or  remaining  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe or  Norfolk.  He  was  also  directed  to  prevent  any  one  from  vis- 
iting or  holding  communication  with  President  Davis  or  Mr.  Clay, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing.  This  was  to  deny  them  any  commu- 
nication either  with  their  wives  or  children. 

OTHER    "  PRISONERS    '    DEPART. 

The  Maumee,  Commander  F.  A.  Parker,  sailed  with  General 
Wheeler  and  party  on  the  2ist  of  May  for  Fort  Delaware,  and  the 
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Tuscarora,  Commander  James  Madison  Frailey,  sailed  at  the  same 
time  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Reagan  for  Fort  Warren. 

The  orders  for  the  Clyde  were  changed,  and  she  was  directed  to 
take  the  ladies  and  children  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  without  restraint, 
and  arriving  there  to  give  them  perfect  liberty. 

As  the  prisons  could  not  be  prepared  for  Messrs.  Davis  and  Clay 
at  once,  they  were  held  on  the  Clyde  until  the  22d  of  May;  then  the 
prelude  to  the  infamy  of  the  nineteenth  century  began. 

General  Halleck  ordered  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  to  pro- 
ceed at  i  P.  M.  on  a  tug  with  a  guard  from  the  garrison  to  bring  the 
prisoners  from  the  Clyde  to  the  engineer's  wharf,  thence  through 
the  battery  to  their  prisons. 

MILES    ON    THE   SCENE. 

At  precisely  i  o'clock  General  Miles  left  for  the  Clyde,  and  at 
1 130  o'clock  the  tug  left  the  Clyde,  landing  at  the  engineer's  wharf. 
The  procession  to  the  prison  was  led  b}'  cavalrymen  from  Colonel 
Pritchard's  command,  and  moved  through  the  water  battery  on  the 
front  of  the  fortress  and  entered  by  a  postern  leading  from  that 
battery.  The  cavalrymen  were  followed  by  General  Miles,  holding 
Mr.  Davis  by  the  right  arm.  Next  came  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  and 
then  Colonel  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  last,  the  guard  of  soldiers 
which  Miles  took  with  him  from  the  garrison. 

The  distinguished  prisoners  asked  to  see  General  Halleck,  but 
were  denied.  They  were  incarcerated,  each  in  a  separate  inner 
room  of  a  casemate,  with  a  window  heavily  barred,  and  a  sentry  was 
placed  before  each  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  outer  room.  These 
doors  were  secured  by  bars  fastened  on  the  outside,  and  two  other 
sentries  stood  outside  of  these  doors,  and  an  officer  was  put  on  duty 
in  the  outer  room,  with  instructions  to  see  the  prisoners  every  fifteen 
minutes.  The  outer  door  of  all  was  locked  on  the  outside,  and  the 
key  kept  exclusively  by  the  general  officer  of  the  guard,  and  two 
sentries  were  also  stationed  without  that  door. 

UNNECESSARY   SENTINELS. 

A  strong  line  of  sentries  was  posted  to  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  casemate;  another  line  stationed  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet  overhead,  and  a  third  line  posted  across  the  moats  on  the 
counterscarp  opposite  the  places  of  confinement.  The  casemates 
on  each  side  and  between  those  occupied  by  the  prisoners  were  used 
as  guard  rooms,  so  that  soldiers  would  always  be  at  hand.  Mr. 
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Davis  occupied  casemate  No.  2;  Mr.  Clay,  No.  4;  Nos.  i,  3  and  5 
were  occupied  by  guards  of  soldiers.  A  lamp  was  kept  constantly 
burning  in  each  of  the  prisoners'  rooms.  The  furniture  of  each 
prisoner  was  a  hospital  bed  with  iron  bedstead,  a  stool,  table  and  a 
movable  stool  closet.  A  Bible  was  allowed  each,  and  afterwards  a 
prayer-book  and  tobacco  were  added. 

These  regulations  must  have  been  directed  or  supervised  by  C. 
A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  present,  for  he  says: 
"  I  have  not  given  orders  to  have  them  placed  in  irons,  as  General 
Halleck  seemed  opposed  to  it;  but  General  Miles  is  instructed  to 
have  fetters  ready  if  he  thinks  them  necessary." 

On  the   24th  of  May,  1865,  Miles  reported  to  Dana:   "*     * 
Yesterday  I  directed  that  irons  be  put  on  Davis'  ankles,  which  he 
violently  resisted,  but  became  more  quiet  afterward.      His  hands 
are  unencumbered  ' ' 

These  fetters  remained  on  five  days,  although  Dr.  Craven  urged 
their  removal,  because  the  irritation  caused  by  the  chains  was  coun- 
terpoising whatever  medicine  he  might  give  the  sick  captive. 

FOR    HUMILIATION    ONLY. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  object  of  Dana  and  Miles,  in  chaining 
the  feet  of  President  Davis,  under  the  poor  pretext  of  rendering 
imprisonment  more  secure,  was  to  humiliate  not  only  the  prisoner, 
but  the  people  of  the  whole  South,  and  to  them  the  names  of  Dana 
and  Miles  will  be  ever  linked  with  the  infamy.  Whenever  they 
are  mentioned,  feelings  akin  to  those  aroused  at  the  name  of  Cali- 
gula will  fire  the  breasts  of  the  proud  descendants  of  the  people  of 
the  conquered  nation;  and  the  act  of  chaining  President  Davis  will 
be  hated  wherever  honor  lives. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1865,  Secretary  Stanton  required  Miles 
to  report  "  whether  irons  have  or  have  not  been  placed  on  Jefferson 
Davis.  If  they  have  been,  when  it  was  done,  and  for  what  reason, 
and  remove  them."  Miles  replied:  "  *  *  that  when  Jeff  Davis 
was  first  confined  in  the  casemate  the  inner  doors  were  light  wooden 
ones,  without  locks.  I  directed  anklets  to  be  put  upon  his  ankles, 
which  would  not  interfere  with  his  walking,  but  would  prevent  his 
running,  should  he  endeavor  to  escape.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
changed  the  wooden  doors  for  grated  ones  with  locks,  and  the  ank- 
lets have  been  removed.  Every  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  pretence 
of  complaint,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape." 
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Such  was  the  flimsy  excuse  given  by  Miles  when  called  to  account 
for  his  cruelty  by  the  iron-hearted  Stanton. 

BROKE    HIS    HEALTH. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Davis  rapidly  failed  under  the  cruel  treatment 
and  severe  mental  strain.  The  chief  medical  officer,  Dr.  John  J. 
Craven,  on  the  2oth  of  August,  1865,  reported  that  his  general 
condition  denoted  a  low  state  of  the  vital  forces.  After  a  long  time 
the  reports  of  his  deplorable  condition  reached  the  ear  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1866,  he  requested  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  direct  Surgeon  G.  E.  Cooper  to  submit  an 
early  report  respecting  the  health  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Dr.  Cooper, 
after  a  special  examination  on  the  same  day,  reported  as  the  result 
of  the  examination: 

"He  is  considerably  emaciated,  the  fatty  tissue  having  almost 
disappeared,  leaving  his  skin  much  shriveled.  His  muscles  are 
small,  flaccid  and  very  soft,  and  he  has  but  little  muscular  strength. 
He  is  quite  weak  and  debilitated;  consequently  his  gait  is  becoming 
uneven  and  irregular.  His  digestive  organs  at  present  are  in  com- 
paratively good  condition,  but  become  quickly  deranged  under 
anything  but  the  most  carefully  prepared  food.  With  a  diet  disa- 
greeing with  him,  dyspeptic  symptoms  promptly  make  their  appear- 
ance, soon  followed  by  vertigo,  severe  facial  and  cranial  neuralgia, 
an  erysipelatous  inflamation  of  the  posterior  scalp  and  right  side  of 
the  nose,  which  quickly  affects  the  right  eye  (the  only  sound  one 
he  has)  and  extends  through  the  nasal  duct  into  the  interior  nose. 
His  nervous  system  is  greatly  deranged,  being  prostrated  and  exces- 
sively irritable.  Slight  noises,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  a 
man  in  robust  health,  cause  him  much  pain,  the  description  of  the 
sensation  being  as  of  one  flayed  and  having  every  sentient  nerve 
exposed  to  the  waves  of  sound.  Want  of  sleep  has  been  a  great 
and  almost  the  principal  cause  of  his  nervous  excitability.  This 
has  been  produced  by  the  tramp  of  the  creaking  boots  of  the  sen- 
tinels on  post  round  the  prison  room,  and  the  relieval  of  the  guard 
at  the  expiration  of  every  two  hours,  which  almost  invariably  awak- 
ens him. 

MR.     DAVIS' S    STATEMENT. 

"  Prisoner  Davis  states  that  he  has  scarcely  enjoyed  over  two 
hours  of  sleep  unbroken  at  one  time  since  his  confinement.  Means 
have  been  taken  by  placing  matting  on  the  floor  for  the  sentinels  to 
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walk  to  alleviate  this  source  of  disturbance,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  His  vital  condition  is  low,  and  he  has  but  little  recupera- 
tive force.  Should  he  be  attacked  with  any  of  the  severe  forms  of 
disease  to  which  the  Tidewater  region  of  Virginia  is  subject,  I,  with 
reason,  fear  the  result. ' ' 

MILES'S    PITIFUL    PLEA. 

The  comments  of  the  press  quite  excited  General  Miles,  and  he, 
in  a  confidential  communication  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
said:  "*  *  *  I  regret  to  say  that  I  think  Surgeon  Cooper  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  the  former  of 
whom  has  the  happy  faculty  that  a  strong  mind  has  over  a  weaker  to 
mould  it  to  agree  with  its  views  and  opinions.  Surgeon  Coopers 
wife  is  a  secessionist  and  one  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s  of  this  State.  He 
is  exceedingly  attentive  to  Mrs.  Davis,  escorting  her  to  Norfolk  and 
back,  and  yesterday  he  had  a  private  interview  with  Davis  and 
Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Shea.  To-day  the  four  were  together  at  the 
doctor's  house." 

It  is  patent  that  this  stab  in  the  back  was  intended  to  misrepre- 
sent the  intention  of  an  honorable  medical  officer,  who  could  be  fair 
and  just  to  a  prisoner,  so  as  to  justify  the  vilefier's  own  despicable 
conduct.  Public  indignation  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  South, 
but  reached  to  such  a  degree  in  the  North  that  the  newspapers  were 
emboldened  to  denounce  the  tortures  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  scathing 
terms. 

THE    PRESS    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

The  New  York  World  of  May  24,  1866,  in  an  editorial  under  that 
head,  says:  "It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  newspaper  rumor  that  the 
treatment  which  Jefferson  Davis  has  received  during  his  incarcera- 
tion in  Fortress  Monroe,  has  been  such  as  to  break  down  his  con- 
stitution and  to  put  him,  after  twelve  months  of  protracted  suffering, 
in  imminent  peril  of  death. 

"  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recently  ordered  the  post  surgeon  to 
make  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  Mr.  Davis'  health. 
That  report  has  been  made  and  is  now  published.  It  cannot  be 
read  by  any  honorable  and  right-minded  American,  no  matter  what 
his  sectional  feelings  or  his  political  opinions  may  be,  without  a 
sickening  sensation  of  shame  for  his  country  and  a  burning  flush  of 
indignation  against  the  persons  who  have  prostituted  their  official 
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position  to  inflict  upon  the  American  name  an  ineffaceable  brand  of 
disgrace  by  the  wanton  and  wicked  torture  of  an  invalid  lying  a 
helpless  prisoner  in  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Union.  The  re- 
port of  Post  Surgeon  Cooper  is  all  the  more  damning  that  it  is  per- 
fectly calm  and  formal  in  tone,  and  that  it  deals  only  with  the  strictly 
medical  aspect  of  the  investigation,  which  its  author  was  ordered  to 
make.  We  hear  nothing,  for  example,  from  Surgeon  Cooper  of 
the  stories  which  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  all 
varieties  of  tone,  but  with  singular  consistency  in  the  main  details, 
by  correspondence  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  petty 
insults  heaped  upon  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  routine  of  his  daily  life. 

MILITARY    ORDERS    CONDEMNED. 

"  The  refusal  by  express  military  orders  of  the  common  courtesies 
and  simplest  decencies  of  life  to  a  man  who  for  four  years  wielded 
the  resources  of  eleven  belligerent  States  against  the  whole  power 
of  the  Union,  while  it  would  be  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  the 
authorities  perpetrating  it,  might  be  of  very  little  consequence  to 
the  health  or  the  spirits  of  the  captive  at  whom  it  was  aimed.  A 
man  of  strong  and  self-sustained  character  might  be  annoyed,  in- 
deed, at  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  persecutors  so  paltry,  but 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  disturb  his  digestion  or  his  sleep. 
The  American  people,  should  the  stories  prove  to  be  true,  will  have 
a  serious  account  to  settle  with  the  functionaries  who  could  thus  mis- 
represent and  belittle  them  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom  and  of  history. 
But  the  crying  result  of  Surgeon  Cooper's  report,  the  result  of 
which  demands  the  most  prompt  and  emphatic  expression  possible 
of  the  popular  indignation,  if  we  are  not  to  be  written  down  all  of 
us  as  accomplices  in  the  vile  transactions  which  it  reveals,  is  this, 
that  the  health  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  notoriously  poor  at 
the  time  of  his  capture,  has  been  systematically  broken  down  by  a 
cruel  and  deliberate  perseverance  in  applying  to  him  one  of  the 
worst  tortures  known  to  humanity.  Here  are  the  fatal  words  in 
which  the  truth  is  told."  Then  quoting  a  part  of  Surgeon  Cooper's 
report,  which  we  have  given  above,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say:  "  In 
a  very  minute  and  horrible  treatise  on  the  tortures  practiced  by  the 
Inquisition,  an  Italian  writer  tells  us  that  a  certain  grand  Inquisition 
at  Rome,  famous  for  skill  at  jangling  God's  work  in  the  human 
body,  pronounced  this  special  form  of  torment  to  be  '  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  victorious  of  all  he  had  ever  essayed.'  No  picture  in  all 
the  dread  gallery  of  imperial  madness  and  misery  which  Suetonius 
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has  bequeathed  to  us  is  so  fearful  as  his  portraiture  of  Caligula 
roaming  through  the  vast  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  night  after 
night  with  bloodshot  eyes,  sleepless,  and  driven  on  by  sleeplessness 
to  insanity.  And  in  what  light  are  we,  this  triumphant  American 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  appear  before  posterity  weighted 
with  the  damning  image  of  our  most  conspicuous  enemy  thus  tied 
by  us  to  the  stake  and  tortured  by  us  with  worse  than  Indian  tor- 
tures? We  make  and  seek  to  make  no  party  issues  with  any  man 
or  men  on  this  matter.  It  is  the  honor,  the  humanity,  the  Chris- 
tianity, the  civilization  of  the  American  republic  which  are  involved. 

A   CASE    IN    POINT. 

"  Since  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone,'  near  a  score  of  years 
ago,  concentrated  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world  upon  the 
barbarous  treatment  inflicted  by  the  Bourbon  rulers  of  Naples  upon 
Baron  Poerio  and  his  fellow- captives,  there  has  been  no  such  reve- 
lation as  this  of  the  brutality  to  which  men  may  be  tempted  by 
political  passion,  and  it  is  intolerable  that  the  scandals  of  Ischia  and 
San  Elmo  should  be  paralleled  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  within 
the  walls  of  Fortress  Monroe.  We  abstain  purposely  from  discuss- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  the  political  offenses  for  which  Jefferson 
Davis  has  thus  been  made  to  suffer,  for  we  are  so  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  can  be  found,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most 
extreme  radical  party,  who  would  dare  import  such  a  discussion  into 
the  case.  Thaddeus  Stevens  could  shock  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind by  demanding  the  '  penitentiary  of  hell '  for  millions  of  his 
fellow-countrymen;  but  even  Thaddeus  Stevens,  we  prefer  to  think, 
would  shrink  from  condensing  that  vast  and  inclusive  anathema  into 
the  practical,  downright  torture  of  a  single  human  being.  When 
Lafayette  was  suffering  the  extremes  of  cruelty  in  the  Austrian  dun- 
geons of  Olmutz,  Edmund  Burke,  transported  by  a  blind  rage 
against  the  French  revolution,  could  respond  to  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  and  high-souled  victim  by  exclaiming  in  his  place  in 
Parliament:  '  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an 
application  in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian.'  But  is  it  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  the  most  fanatical  member  of  an  American 
Congress,  which  assumes  to  itself  a  special  philanthropy  and  sits  in 
the  year  1866,  can  be  found  to  imitate  the  savage  bigotry  of  an 
exasperated  British  royalist  in  the  year  1794? 
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CONGRESS    APPEALED    TO. 

"  If  the  members  of  the  congressional  majority  at  Washington  are 
not  weaker  and  more  wicked  men  than  the  sternest  of  their  political 
opponents  would  willingly  believe  them  to  be,  they  will  compel  a 
prompt  exposure  of  the  authors  of  this  shameful  thing — a  prompt 
exposure  and  a  punishment  as  prompt. 

' '  The  President  has  done  his  duty  in  laying  bare  the  facts,  and  will 
do  his  duty,  we  doubt  not,  in  arresting  at  once  and  summarily  this 
continuous  outrage  upon  the  national  character.  But  we  live  in  an 
epoch  of  congressional  inquiries  into  national  scandals  and  national 
rumors  of  all  kinds,  and  the  conscience  of  the  country  will  hold  the 
present  Congress  to  a  dread  responsibility  if  it  shirk  or  evade  a  duty 
more  important  to  our  national  honor  than  any  which  it  has  as  yet 
assumed." 

THE    PAROLE. 

The  exposure  of  Mr.  Davis'  condition  and  cruel  treatment,  and 
the  severe  arraignment  of  the  authorities  by  the  newspapers  un- 
doubtedly caused  the  tyrants  to  relax  their  rigid  hands  and  give  the 
State  prisoner  more  liberty  as  indicated  by  the  following  parole, 
dated  Fortress  Monroe,  May  25,  1866: 

' '  For  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  grounds 
inside  the  walls  of  Fort  Monroe  between  the  hours  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  do  hereby  give  my  parole  of  honor  that 
I  will  make  no  attempt  to  nor  take  any  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
that  may  be  offered  to  effect  my  escape  therefrom. 

" JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 
"Witness:    J.  A.  FESSENDEN, 

"  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Artillery." 

MILES'   "REWARD." 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1866,  the  War  Department  issued  an 
order  relieving  Miles  of  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  was  a  reflection  upon  his  conduct.  He  had  been  there 
during  fifteen  months  of  Mr.  Davis'  imprisonment,  and  desired  to 
remain  until  the  prisoner  should  be  removed,  so  he  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  month  longer,  or  until  the  5th  of  October.  He 
desired  this  slight  consideration  in  justice  to  his  reputation.  The 
request  was  not  granted,  but  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
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army,  which,  we  presume,  was  balm  enough  for  his  wounded  feel- 
ings from  the  public  attacks  on  his  conduct  in  cruelties  to  a  helpless 
prisoner. 

On  Miles'  retirement,  General  H.  W.  Burton  assumed  command 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  considerate 
and  humane  to  his  State  prisoner,  for  he  was  called  to  account  by 
the  War  Department  for  permitting  persons  to  visit  Mr.  Davis  not 
specially  authorized  by  it, 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Mr.  Davis  was  issued  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia  on  the  ist  day  of 
May,  1867,  and  under  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  Gen- 
eral H.  W.  Burton,  on  the  i3th  day  of  May,  obeyed  the  writ  and 
was  released  from  the  further  custody  of  the  ex- President  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

Thus  ended  the  imprisonment  of  the  great  and  good  man. 
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[From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times,  Dec.  30,  1894.] 

HISTORIC  WATERS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Battle  in  Hampton  Roads  as  Viewed  by  an  Eye 
Witness. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA. 


An  Interesting  Paper — The  Improvised  Confederate  Naval  Fleet. 


By  Ex-Governor  WM.  E.  CAMERON. 


[See  ante  pp.  243-9,   "  The  Ironclad   Virginia" — ED.] 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  United  States  at  once  invested  every  foot  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  Virginia  with  strategic  importance.  The  Federals 
retained  their  hold  on  Fortress  Monroe,  which,  under  the  then  ex- 
isting conditions  of  ordnance  and  of  naval  architecture,  practically 
controlled  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton  Roads, 
while  heavy  batteries  at  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  prohibited  communication  by  water  between  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The  Confederates,  on  the  other 
hand,  mounted  guns  at  Lovell's  Point  and  Craney  Island,  to 
protect  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  the  Gosport  navy  yard  from  hos- 
tile approach,  and  the  passage  to  Richmond  was  obstructed  against 
Federal  marine  by  batteries  at  Fort  Povvhatan,.  Drewry's  Bluff, 
Day's  Neck,  Hardin's  Bluff,  Mulberry  Island,  Jamestown  and  other 
defensible  points  on  James  river. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  early  spring  of  1862.  The 
Federals  had,  however,  made  previous  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  with  a  powerful  armada  under  General  Burnside, 
and  having  captured  Roanoke  Island,  after  a  gallant  though  hope- 
less resistance  by  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces  of  General 
Henry  A.  Wise  and  Commodore  Lynch,  were  making  heavy  de- 
monstrations at  the  back  door  of  Norfolk,  while  General  McClellan, 
having  determined  on  a  campaign  against  Richmond  via  the  pen- 
insula, between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  was  urging  naval  occu- 
pation of  those  streams  as  an  essential  protection  to  the  flanks  oi 
an  army  executing  that  movement. 
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To  guard  against  the  occupation  of  these  waterways  (as  well  as  in 
prosecuting  a  cherished  scheme  in  dominating  the  mouth  of  the 
Mother  of  Waters,  destroying  the  Federal  shipping  in  Hampton 
Roads,  isolating  and  perhaps  starving  out  the  garrison  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  aiid  ultimately  obtaining  free  ingress  and  egress  via  the 
capes  for  ships  of  war  and  commerce),  the  Confederates  had  spent 
the  previous  winter  in  fitting  up  at  a  captured  navyyard  a  marine 
structure  of  such  impervious  strength  and  destructive  armament  as 
to  justify  the  most  extravagant  hopes.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  which  had  been  abondoned  by  the 
Federals  when  they  hastily  evacuated  the  Elizabeth  river,  in  April, 
1861,  was  utilized.  She  was  cut  down,  heavily  armored  with  rail- 
road iron  laid  on  a  stout  and  sloping  deck  roof,  was  provided  with 
a  steel  snout  or  ram  for  offensive  purposes  and  carried  ten  guns  of 
a  calibre  hitherto  unknown  in  naval  warfare.  She  was  rechristened 
the  Virginia,  and  entered  upon  her  brief  but  glorious  career  under 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan.  Simultaneously  the  Con- 
federate government  had  improvised  from  the  scant  materials  at 
hand  what  was  known  as  the  James  river  fleet — the  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jamestown  (formerly  plying  as  freight  and  passenger  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Richmond,  and  caught  in  Southern  waters 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities);  the  former  under  Commander 
John  R.  Tucker,  carrying  twelve  guns  of  modern  force;  the  latter 
under  Lreutenat  Barney,  with  a  battery  of  two  heavy  pieces;  and 
three  tugs  metamorphosed  into  gunboats  and  carrying  a  single  gun 
each;  the  Teaser,  the  Beaufort  and  the  Raleigh,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Lieutenants  W.  A.  Webb,  W.  H.  Parker  and  J.  W. 
Alexander.  Early  in  March  these  vessels  made  rendezvous  at  a 
harbor  in  the  lower  James,  convenient  for  communication  with  Nor- 
folk, and  on  the  yth  of  that  month  the  senior  officer  was  notified  to 
be  in  readiness  for  action  on  the  following  day — a  day  to  be  forever 
memorable  in  naval  annals. 

The  events  are  yet  fresh  in  a  mind  which  was  filled  with  pride 
and  enthusiasm  while  witnessing  them,  but  in  this  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  leading  features  I  shall  verify  and  enlarge  my  recollections 
by  liberal  use  of  the  official  reports  of  the  participants  on  either  side 
of  the  heroic  struggle. 

The  night  before  the  battle  a  whisper  went  through  the  scattered 
camps  of  Huger's  Division,  from  Sewell's  Point  to  Suffolk,  like  an 
electric  shock:  "The  Virginia  is  going  out  to-morrow!"  It  was 
one  of  those  secrets  which  telepathy  betrays,  and  which  once  abroad 
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take  unto  themselves  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  tidings  found  me 
serving  a  tour  of  guard  duty  on  the  entrenched  line  at  Harrison's 
farm,  east  of  Norfolk;  but  an  eager  petition  to  the  colonel  brought 
release,  and  long  before  dawn  a  trio  of  excited  boys  had  reached 
Pig's  Point  and  hirod  a  boat  with  two  stalwart  oarsmen  to  convey 
them  to  an  advantageous  point  of  view.  What  hours  of  overwrought 
expectancy  those  were,  while,  with  beating  hearts  and  straining 
eyes,  we  waited  for  the  onslaught  of  the  marine  monster  upon  her 
predestined  victims!  They  seemed  interminable.  And  yet  the  pic- 
ture spread  before  our  eyes  was  fair  enough  to  fill  the  interval  with 
interest.  The  fair  expanse  of  sparkling  water  was  barely  ruffled  by 
the  morning  breeze,  and  off  to  the  north  the  Federal  shipping  lay 
at  anchor,  with  the  red  embankments  of  Newport  News  and  the 
gray  battlements  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  Rip- Raps  as  back- 
ground. The  tall  masts  of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  stood 
out  against  the  sky  in  bold  relief,  each  cord  of  the  complex  rigging 
distinct  in  tracery,  and  the  tiny  bunting  at  their  peaks  dipping 
lazily  at  each  undulation  of  the  swinging  hulls.  Off  Hampton  bar 
there  rose  a  forest  of  masts  and  smokestacks,  aliiong  which  the  lofty 
spars  of  the  Minnesota,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Roanoke  loomed 
grandly  heavenward,  while  their  great  black  sides  dwarfed  into  in- 
significance the  transports  and  smaller  craft  which  lay  around  and 
about  them.  The  scene  was  beautiful  in  its  mere  suggestion  of  re- 
pose; but  off  to  the  left,  behind  Day's  Point,  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
behind  the  trees  hinted  at  elements  of  disturbance  biding  their  time 
to  brew  a  storm  upon  those  peaceful  waters,  for  there,  like  blood- 
hounds in  leash,  with  beaks  already  turned  towards  their  prey,  with 
engines  like  angry  hearts  impatiently  panting  for  the  fray,  were  the 
lean  racers  of  Tucker's  squadron,  on  the  lookout  for  the  signal  gun. 
As  time  wore  on  all  apprehension  lest  the  enemy  might  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  impending  attack,  was  dispelled  by  the  contin- 
uing absence  of  stir  on  board  their  ships  and  within  their  lines  on 
shore.  Every  movement  on  the  former  was  plainly  discernible 
through  our  field  glasses,  boats  swinging  alongside,  or  passing  to 
and  from  the  beach,  while  the  sailors'  "wash"  floated  in  the  ropes 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  men  lounged  idly  about  the  decks.  On  the 
plains  behind  the  bluff  at  Newport  News  drills  were  in  progresss 
among  the  troops,  and  we  could  follow  with  distinctness  the  exer- 
cises of  a  battery  of  artillery  going  through  the  mimicry  of  war.  It 
must  have  been  about  high  noon  when  symptoms  of  alarm  first 
made  themselves  manifest  on  board  the  ships  lying  nearest  to  our 
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station — the  Cumberland  and  Congress.  The  neck  of  land  forming 
Pinner's  Point  obstructed  our  line  of  vision,  and  the  movements 
consequent  upon  preparation  for  an  engagement  were  visible  to  us 
for  some  time  before  the  Virginia  hove  in  sight.  It  was  an  hour 
later  when  her  ponderous  form,  majestic,  though  ungraceful,  steamed 
circularly  around  the  jutting  headland  of  the  Elizabeth,  and  headed 
directly  towards  the  two  detached  Federal  ships  in  the  upper  roads. 
Activity  now  prevailed  in  the  shore  batteries  at  Newport  News,  and 
in  a  little  while  curls  of  black  smoke  began  to  issue  forth  from  the 
funnels  of  the  Minnesota  and  her  consorts.  The  Cumberland  and 
Congress  were  kedged  around  to  present  something  like  a  broad- 
side to  the  approaching  antagonist,  nearest  in  the  path  of  which  the 
Congress  lay.  After  this  I  took  no  note  of  time;  but  General 
Mansfield  commanding  the  port  at  Newport  News,  in  his  report  to 
General  Wool,  says  that  it  was  just  2  o'clock  when  the  Virginia 
opened  her  bow  gun.  This  was  the  signal  for  general  engagement. 
The  noise  was  terrific  and  the  spectacle  grand.  Under  fire  of  both 
the  Federal  frigates,  several  gunboats  and  of  the  numerus  guns  on 
the  river  bank,  the  Virginia  steamed  slowly  but  steadily  on,  return- 
ing the  all-sided  fusilade  with  spirit,  and  suffering  no  apparent  dam- 
age from  the  shot  that  rained  incessantly  against  her  armored  ribs. 
Disregarding  the  Congress,  except  to  fling  her  a  disdainfnl  bolt  or 
two  in  passing,  she  glided  (rather  than  ran),  with  terrible  delibera- 
tion and  precision  down  upon  the  predoomed  Cumberland.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  drew.  The  suspense  was  agonizing,  though  the  ex- 
citement was  intoxicating.  "  By  G — d!  "  shouted  one  of  the  boat- 
men, "  She  is  going  to  run  her  down!  "  And  so  it  was.  From 
every  porthole  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Cumberland  flashed  the 
lightnings  of  a  rapid  cannonade,  the  missiles  of  which  glanced  from 
the  turtleback  of  her  adversary  as  hailstones  from  a  hipped  roof  of 
metal.  The  gallant  tars  who  served  the  batteries  of  the  Cumber- 
land discharged  an  ineffective  broadside  at  the  very  moment  which 
sealed  their  fate.  Then  into  the  frail  wooden  walls  crashed  the  ter- 
rible steel  prow  of  the  Virginia;  the  timbers  were  cut  in  twain  as 
though  of  parchment,  the  tall  ship  reeled  and  staggered  as  a 
drunken  man — and  then  went  down,  the  heroic  crew  still  at  their 
posts,  the  colors  flying,  and  the  cannon  still  belching  out  defiance, 
even  as  the  water  engulfed  their  iron  throats.  Even  after  her  hull 
had  disappeared,  the  smothered  echo  of  one  gun  was  heard  ming- 
ling with  the  cries  of  strong  men  in  their  agony. 

So  absorbed  had  we  become  in  this  supreme  tragedy  that  other 
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stirring  episodes  were  about  to  pass  unnoticed.  Deep-mouthed 
cannon  away  to  the  eastward  were  now  braying  their  hoarse  contri- 
butions to  the  terrible  din.  The  steam  frigates  at  Fortress  Monroe 
were  under  way  at  last  to  give  succor  to  their  weaker  consorts; 
there  were  the  guns  at  Sewell's  Point  throwing  shot  and  shell  in  the 
pathway  of  the  Minnesota  and  Roanoke,  and  in  reply  the  giant 
ordnance  at  the  Rip- Raps  were  lending  deeper  voice  to  the  dis- 
cordant chorus.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  excited  accents  of  one  of 
my  companions  rose  clear  above  the  tumult  of  detonations  and  con- 
cussions: 

"  What  a  glorious  sight  !  Just  see  the  splendid  fellows  coming 
into  action  !"  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  tugging  at  my  coat 
sleeve  like  mad.  I  turned,  and  it  was  indeed  the  sight  of  a  life- 
time that  met  my  gaze.  Standing  down  the  long  open  reach,  under 
full  head  of  steam,  right  into  the  pelting  storm  of  missiles,  dashed 
the  five  wooden  vessels  of  the  James  River  Squadron,  Tucker  lead- 
ing, in  the  Patrick  Henry,  closely  followed  by  the  Jamestown  and 
the  saucy  little  gunboats.  Why  they  were  not  totally  destroyed  I 
did  not  then  and  do  not  now  understand.  Admiral  Buchanan  says 
that  their  escape  was  miraculous;  for  they  sustained  for  several 
hours  a  galling  fire  of  solid  shot,  shell,  grape  and  canister,  at  close 
quarters;  and  the  hull  of  each  ship  was  perforated  time  and  time 
again.  It  was  particularly  fine  to  see  how  Webb,  with  his  mite  of 
a  Teaser,  romped  and  frolicked  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  while  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  gallantry  with 
which  Parker  and  Alexander  repeatedly  came  into  the  closest  con- 
flict. The  gallantry  of  all  appeared  to  border  on  recklessness  in 
the  eye  of  an  inexperienced  spectator.  By  this  time  we  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  flagship  as  invulnerable,  but  watched  with  painful 
interest  the  bold  manoevering  of  her  comparatively  unprotected 
consorts.  Only  the  highest  skill,  in  conjunction  with  superb  cour- 
age, could  have  saved  one  or  all  of  them  from  utter  disaster. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  gathering  smoke,  the  ill-starred  Congress 
was  still  battling  with  a  desperation  worthy  of  success.  It  warms 
the  blood  yet,  to  remember  how  those  American  seamen  fought  in 
the  very  shadow  of  death  against  the  inevitable.  Harried  and  ha- 
rassed on  every  side  by  the  nimbler  of  the  Confederate  ships,  her- 
self a  sailing  craft,  incapable  of  manoeuvering  for  offensive  or 
defensive  position,  she  was  spared  for  yet  a  little  while  from  direct 
attack  by  her  most  formidable  antagonist.  After  sinking  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Virginia' s  heavy  draught  prevented  a  direct  approach 
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to  the  Congress.  In  several  efforts  to  "turn  upon  her  keel,"  she 
struck  bottom.  So  much  time  was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  clear  the 
shoal  as  to  arouse  our  fears  that  she  was  fast  aground.  Finally, 
Admiral  Buchanan  was  compelled  to  run  the  ship  a  short  distance 
up  James  river  in  order  to  wind  her.  "  During  all  this  time,"  he 
says,  "  her  keel  was  in  the  mud  and  she  moved  but  slowly.  Thus 
we  were  subjected  twice  to  all  the  heavy  guns  of  the  shore  batteries; 
but  in  the  double  passage  inflicted  much  injury,  having  blown  up  a 
large  transport  steamer  alongside  the  wharf  at  Newport  News;  sunk 
one  schooner  and  captured  another."  In  this  period  of  respite,  as 
we  learned  from  prisoners  after  the  fight,  the  crew  of  the  Congress 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  Virginia  was  hauling  off;  and 
in  this  belief  the  ship's  company  assembled  on  the  spar  deck  and 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  fancied  victory.  Alas  for  them! 
that  hope  was  destined  to  extinguishment  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
indulgence.  Gathering  headway  on  her  new  course,  the  great  iron- 
clad crept  up  to  a  position  from  which  her  guns  raked  the  Congress 
with  terrible  effect.  The  smaller  steamers  redoubled  their  fire. 
Under  this  concentration  of  attack  the  ship  soon  became  a  wreck. 
Most  of  her  guns  were  disabled;  her  decks  were  strewn  with  dead 
and  wounded,  the  commanding  officer  had  been  stricken  at  his  post. 
Again  the  trained  eye  of  our  boatman  was  the  first  to  detect  a 
crisis,  and  his  eager  voice  the  first  to  announce  the  end.  He  waved 
his  battered  hat  toward  the  Congress  with  stentorian  cheers,  and 
through  a  rift  in  the  sulphorous  vapor  even  the  unpracticed  vision 
of  landsmen  could  detect  the  absence  of  the  strong  ensign  which 
lately  floated  over  the  ship.  A  second  later  a  white  flag  streamed 
at  their  gaff  and  half-ma*st  and  another  at  the  main. 

An  incident  ensued  of  which  the  writer  could  comprehend  little 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  of  which  a  better  understanding 
than  has  yet  been  conveyed  in  print  can  be  gathered  by  comparison 
of  the  contemporaneous  Federal  and  Confederate  reports.  Imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  firing  I  saw  the  Beaufort  ap- 
proach the  Virginia,  apparently  for  orders,  and  then  dash  under 
the  side  of  the  disabled  enemy,  followed  later  by  the  Raleigh.  We 
looked  for  nothing  further  in  that  direction  than  formal  completion 
of  the  surrender,  and  gave  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  Min- 
nesota in  the  offing.  The  tugs  left  the  wreck,  and  then  an  open 
boat  from  the  Virginia  was  seen  to  pull  across  the  intervening 
space;  and  then,  to  our  surprise,  the  shore  batteries  reopened,  the 
boat  was  recalled,  and  the  Virginia  poured  shot  after  shot  into  the 
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hulk  of  the  Congress.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Admiral  Buch- 
anan, fearlessly  exposing  himself  on  the  roof  of  the  Virginia,  re- 
ceived the  wound  which  cost  him  a  limb,  and  which  incapacitated 
him  from  further  command.  *  *  *  Of  this  episode  the  Admiral, 
in  his  report  to  Secretary  Mallory,  says: 

"Determined  that  the  Congress  should  not  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  I  remarked  to  that  gallant  young  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Minor,  '  that  the  ship  must  be  burned.'  He  promptly  vol- 
unteered to  take  a  boat  and  destroy  her,  and  the  Teaser,  Lieutenant 
Webb,  was  ordered  to  cover  the  boat.  Lieutenant  Minor  had 
scarcely  approached  within  fifty  yards  of  the  boat  when  a  deadly 
fire  was  opened  upon  him,  wounding  him  severely  and  several  of 
his  men.  On  witnessing  this  vile  treachery,  I  instantly  recalled  the 
boat  and  ordered  the  Congress  to  be  demolished  by  hot  shot  and 
incendiary  shell.  About  this  period  I  was  disabled  and  transferred 
the  command  of  the  ship  to  that  gallant  and  intelligent  officer, 
Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  with  orders  to  fight  her  as  long  as  the 
men  could  stand  to  their  guns."  *  *  * 

An  effort  was  made  afterwards  by  Federal  writers  to  convict  Ad- 
miral Buchanan  of  wanton  cruelty  in  firing  upon  a  dismantled  ship 
after  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted,  but  the  question  is  settled  in 
his  favor  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  General  Mans- 
field, commanding  the  Federal  forces  at  Newport  News: 

"  The  enemy  then  sent  two  steamers  to  haul  the  Congress  off  or 
burn  her.  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  I  ordered  Colonel  Brown,  of  the 
2oth  Indiana  Regiment,  to  send  two  rifle  companies  to  the  beach, 
while  two  rifled  guns  and  a  Dahlgren  howitzer  went  into  action  from 
a  raking  position  on  the  beach.  We  here  had  them,  at  about  800 
yards,  to  advantage,  and  immediately  they  let  go  their  hold  on  the 
Congress  and  moved  out  of  range  with  much  loss.  They  then  en- 
deavored to  approach  her  again  with  a  steamer  and  rowboat,  but 
were  beaten  off  with  severe  punishment,  until  finally  the  Merrimac, 
finding  her  prize'  retaken,  fired  three  shots  into  her  and  set  her  on 
fire." 

This  is  conclusive,  and  needs  no  comment.  The  Congress  may 
now  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  Far  into  the  night  the  heavens 
were  illuminated  by  the  reflection  from  the  blazing  timbers,  while 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  heat  penetrated  to  her  hold,  her  shotted 
guns  were  discharged.  Her  career  closed  towards  the  morning  of 
the  Qth,  when,  with  a  deafening  report,  her  magazine  exploded. 
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It  was  now  past  4  o'clock.  The  Confederate  fleet  steamed  off  to- 
wards Fortress  Monroe,  and  after  that  our  personal  observation  was 
unworthy  of  note.  The  Minnesota  grounded  in  the  north  channel, 
where,  by  reason  of  the  receding  tide,  the  Virginia  could  not  win 
a  near  approach,  but  the  smaller  steamers  of  the  Confederate  fleet 
got  within  effective  range  and  inflicted,  says  Secretary  Welles,  con- 
siderable damage  on  that  ship.  Lieutenant  Jones  says  of  the  latter 
operations  that  "  the  pilots  having  declared  it  to  be  unsafe  to  remain 
longer  near  the  middle  shoal,  we  returned  by  the  south  channel,  and 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  opening  upon  the  Minnesota,  receiving 
her  heavy  fire  in  return,  and  shortly  afterwards  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  which  vessel  several  broadsides  were  received.  It  had 
by  this  time  become  dark,  and  we  soon  afterwards  anchored  off 
Sewell's  Point.  The  rest  of  the  squadron  followed  the  movements 
of  the  Virginia,  except  the  Beaufort,  which  proceeded  to  Norfolk 
with  the  wounded  and  prisoners." 

The  Federal  losses  in  the  day's  brilliant  work  have  already  been 
recited.  The  Confederates  won  their  success  cheaply,  all  things 
being  considered.  Early  in  the  action  a  solid  shot  perforated  the 
boiler  of  the  Patrick  Henry,  scalding  four  persons  to  death  and 
wounding  four  others.  The  ship  was  turned  out  of  action  by  the 
Jamestown,  but  the  damages  were  soon  repaired,  when  the  ship  re- 
turned to  her  station  and  did  splendid  service  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  The  Raleigh  was  also  forced  to  temporary  retirement 
by  the  disabling  of  the  carriage  of  her  single  gun,  but  she,  too,  was 
soon  again  on  duty.  The  Virginia  was  practically  uninjured,  except 
for  the  loss  of  her  ram,  and  was  ready  at  dawn  of  the  coming  day 
to  take  part  in  that  remarkable  conflict  with  the  Monitor,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 

WM.  E.  CAMERON. 
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[From  the  Boston  Journal,  May,  1901.J 

THE  LAST  SALUTE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
NORTHERN   VIRGINIA. 


Details  of  the  Surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  April  gth,  1865. 

LENIENT  TERMS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


By  General  J.  L.  Chamberlain. 


It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  official  doc- 
uments bearing  upon  the  Civil  war  in  the  National  Archives  at 
Washington  there  is  absolutely  nothing  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  features  of  the  great  four  years'  internal  struggle— the 
actual  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  formal  surrender  by  General 
Lee's  army  of  all  Confederate  property  in  their  possession  at  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse  thirty-six  years  ago. 

When  General  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant,  April  gth, 
1865,  the  war  was  virtually  over,  but  of  the  details  of  the  surrender, 
the  pathetic  sadness  on  the  one  side,  the  jubilant  satisfaction  on  the 
other,  and,  more  particularly  of  the  precise  arrangements,  the  mode 
of  procedure  and  the  Northern  army  officer  whose  duty  it  became 
to  take  charge  of  the  rebel  arms  and  the  rebel  battleflags  as  they 
were  given  up — of  all  this  our  official  war  records  tell  not  a  word. 

Why  this  is  so  the  chief  actor  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  bloody 
drama,  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  set  forth 
in  a  pithy  sentence  to  a  Boston  Journal  writer  the  other  night: 
' '  The  war  was  over  when  Lee  signed  the  terms  of  surrender,  and 
with  the  closing  of  the  war  all  official  record-writing  ceased." 

And  just  as  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  official  records  bearing; 
upon  this  notable  surrender  scene,  so  also  is  it  true  that  there  are 
no  official  records  describing  the  really  remarkable  disbandment  of 
the  Southern  military  and  its  departure  in  fragments  for  home.. 
Only  recently,  in  fact,  has  this  matter  been  treated  of,  and  that  by 
a  magazine  almost  four  decades  after  the  event  ! 

Truly,  some  of  the  most  absorbing  history  is,  in  the  minting, 
slow  quite  beyond  belief.  Passing  strange  it  seems  almost  that  upon 
a  writer  of  a  generation  which  has  no  intimate  connection  with  the 
Civil  war  should  devolve  the  not  unpleasant,  nor  in  the  light  of  facts, 
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ill-timed,  task  of  setting  down  in  complete   detail  that  story  which 
long  ago  should  have  had  a  full  official  telling. 

In  that  great  national  tragedy  of  the  Civil  war  there  has  been  for 
years  much  effort,  always  in  a  more  or  less  unostentatious  and  se- 
cretive way,  to  eliminate  the  merit  which  was  due  to  prominent 
actors.  It  has  been  said  recurrently  that  officers  other  than  the  ac- 
tual one  who  commanded  on  the  impressive  occasion,  and,  to  cite  one 
case,  a  general  officer,  who,  from  1863,  was  never  connected  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  frequently  banqueted  and  toasted 
as  the  soldier  who  received  the  surrender  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  an  unfair  acceptance,  but  it  was  ac- 
cepted in  silence,  and  even  at  later  times  assented  to  in  subsequent 
remarks.  But,  be  it  said,  such  pretense  of  merit  deserves  and 
surely  ought  to  receive  the  censure  of  every  loyal  comrade. 

The  man  who  did  command  the  Union  soldiery  that  stood  im- 
movable for  hours  near  Appomattox  Courthouse  on  that  eventful 
day  while  Rebel  arms  and  colors  nodded  "  conquered  "  has  never 
sounded  in  public  or  in  private  his  own  acclaim.  Major-General 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  he  was  in  the  old  days,  and  still 
he  bears  that  honorable  title. 

As  a  conspicuous  New  Englander  whose  life  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  history  of  his  beloved  Pine  Tree  State, 
which  he  has  represented  as  Governor,  as  one  of  the  legislators,  as 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  particularly  as  a  soldier,  his  long 
and  eventful  life  has  come  to  be  well  known  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country — his  life  excepting  that  part  he  played  in  the  last  act 
of  the  war. 

This  is  somewhat  in  detail  the  entire  story  as  summarized  by 
General  Chamberlain: 

"The  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  which  occurred  on  the  ist  of  April, 
1865,  served  to  prove  to  General  Grant  the  fact  which  General 
1  Phil '  Sheridan  had  advanced  that  the  cutting  of  railroad  lines  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  the  South  had  made  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  practically  impossible,  the  provisioning  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  that  the  departure  of  that  command  and  its  march  to- 
ward Lynchburg  might  soon  be  expected. 

* '  The  victory  of  Fire  Forks  was  so  complete  in  every  way  as  to 
wholly  paralyze  General  Lee's  plan  for  further  delay,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  decison  was  at  once  made  for  the  western 
movement  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  toward  a  new  supply 
base. 
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The  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  with  Ewell's  surrender,  and  that  of 
Farmville,  followed  quickly  after,  the  Confederates  being  hard 
pressed  on  their  left  flank,  and  for  them  there  was  little  rest  owing 
to  the  continual  hounding  by  Sherman's  forces  which  seemed  quite 
eager  for  constant  combat. 

"  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  had  been  detailed  to  work  with  Sheri- 
dan's cavalry  division.  The  subsequent  relief  of  General  Warren 
is  a  matter  of  history,  which  there  is  no  need  of  repeating. 

"  General  Griffin  succeeded  to  command,  and  aided  by  the  6th, 
the  2d,  and  portions  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  with  other  corps  as 
fast  as  they  could  get  to  the  scene,  the  military  movements  of  that 
time  form  some  of  the  most  absorbing  chapters  of  the  Civil  war  which 
history  has  placed  on  record.  Since  the  approach  to  Appomattox 
— for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  along  this  stream  there  had  been  ter- 
rible righting — brought  the  head  of  each  army  very  frequently  in 
view,  the  strange  spectacle  of  one  army  pressing  with  all  energy  in 
pursuit,  while  its  antagonist  was  using  its  best  efforts  to  get  away 
and  reach  its  delayed  base  of  supplies,  was  presented  to  both  sides. 

"  On  the  terrible  march  to  Appomattox  Courthouse  the  Federal 
troops  were  ever  shrouded  in  smoke  and  dust,  and  the  rattle  of  fire- 
arms and  the  heavy  roar  of  artillery  told  plainly  of  the  intense  scene 
which  threatened  to  bring  on  yet  one  more  general  engagement. 

"Then  came  a  moment  which  to  me,  at  least,  was  more  thrilling 
than  any  that  had  gone  before.  As  we  were  hurrying  on  in  response 
to  Sheridan's  hastily  scribbled  note  for  aid,  an  orderly  with  still  an- 
other command  from  '  Little  Phil '  came  upon  our  bedraggled  col- 
umn, that  of  the  ist  Division  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  just  as  we 
were  passing  a  road  leading  into  the  woods.  In  the  name  of  Sher- 
idan I  was  ordered  to  turn  aside  from  the  column  of  march,  without 
waiting  for  orders  through  the  regular  channels,  and  to  get  to  his 
relief. 

11  The  orderly  said  in  a  voice  of  greatest  excitement  that  the  Con- 
federate infantry  was  pressing  upon  Sheridan  with  a  weight  so  ter- 
rible that  his  cavalry  alone  could  not  long  oppose  it. 

"  I  turned  instantly  into  the  side  road  by  which  the  messenger 
had  come,  and  took  up  the  'double-quick,'  having  spared  just  time 
enough  to  send  to  General  Gregory  an  order  to  follow  me  with  his 
brigade. 

"  In  good  season  we  reached  the  field  where  the  fight  was  going 
on.  Our  cavalry  had  even  then  been  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
field  by  the  old  'Stonewall'  Corps.  Swinging  rapidly  into  action 
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the  first  line  was  sent  forward  in  partial  skirmish  order,  followed  by 
the  main  lines,  the  ist  and  2d  brigades.  Once,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  I  was  ordered  back,  but  in  the  impetuosity  of  youth  and  the 
heat  of  conflict,  I  pushed  on,  for  it  seemed  tome  to  be  a  momentous 
hour.  We  fought  like  demons  across  that  field  and  up  that  brist- 
ling hill.  They  told  us  we  would  expose  ourselves  to  the  full  fire 
of  the  Confederate  artillery  once  we  gained  the  crest,  but  push  on 
we  did,  past  the  stone  wall  behind  which  the  '  Stonewall  Corps ' 
had  hidden,  driving  them  back  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  down  over 
it,  and  away. 

"We  were  gathering  our  forces  for  a  last  final  dash  upon  the 
enemy.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  could  see  on  the  opposite 
ridge  a  full  mile  across  the  valley  the  dark  blotches  of  the  Confed- 
erate infantry  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle;  the  blocks  of  cavalry 
further  to  our  right,  and  lower  down  more  cavalry,  detached,  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  as  if  uncertain  just  what  to  do. 

"  In  the  valley,  where  flowed  the  now  narrow  Appomattox,  along 
whose  banks  we  had  fought  for  weary  miles,  was  a  perfect  swarm  of 
moving  men,  animals,  and  wagons,  wandering  apparently  aimlessly 
about,  without  definite  precision.  The  river  sides  were  trodden  to 
a  muck  by  the  nervous  mass.  It  was  a  picture  which  words  can 
scarce  describe. 

"As  we  looked  from  our  position  we  saw  of  a  sudden  a  couple 
of  men  ride  out  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  and 
even  as  we  looked  the  glorious  white  of  a  flag  of  truce  met  our 
vision.  At  that  time,  having  routed  the  Confederate  forces  on  the 
hill,  my  brigade  was  left  alone  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  had 
gone  to  the  right  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank. 

"  I  was  on  the  right  of  the  line  as  we  stood  at  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Near  by  us  was  the  red  Maltese  cross  of  the  Hospital  Corps, 
and  straight  toward  this  the  two  riders,  one  with  the  white  flag, 
came. 

"  When  the  men  arrived,  the  one  who  carried  the  flag  drew  up  be- 
fore me,  and,  saluting  with  a  rather  stiffair — it  was  a  strained  occasion 
— informed  me  that  he  had  been  sent  to  beg  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
until  General  Lee  could  be  heard  from.  Lee  was  even  then  said  to 
be  making  a  wide  detour  in  the  hope  of  attacking  our  forces  from 
the  rear.  The  officer  who  bore  the  flag  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate General  Gordon's  staff,  but  the  message  came  to  me  in  the 
name  of  General  Longstreet. 

"At  that  time  the  command  had  devolved  upon  General  Ord, 
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and  I  informed  the  officer  with  the  flag" — which  was,  by  the  way,  a 
towel  of  such  cleanliness  that  I  was  then,  as  now,  amazed  that  such 
a  one  could  be  found  in  the  entire  Rebel  army — that  he  must  needs 
proceed  along  to  our  left,  where  General  Ord  was  stationed.  With 
another  abjectedly  stiff  salute  the  officer  with  his  milk-white  banner 
galloped  away  down  our  line. 

"  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  General  Ord  was  situated  some 
distance  away  at  my  left  with  his  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
comprising  Gibbon's  Second  Army  Corps  and  a  division  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps.  His  line  quite  stretched  across  the 
Lynchburg  road,  or  '  pike,'  as  we  called  it  then. 

"  Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Ord,  and  not 
long  afterward  came  the  command  to  cease  firing.  The  truce  lasted 
until  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  At  that  time  our  troops  had  just 
barely  resumed  the  positions  they  had  originally  occupied  when  the 
flag  came  in.  They  were  expecting  momentarily  to  be  attacked 
again,  and  were  well  prepared,  yes,  eager,  for  a  continuance  of  the 
battle. 

"And  just  then  the  glad  news  came  that  General  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered. Shortly  after  that  we  saw  pass  before  us  that  sturdy 
Rebel  leader,  accompanied  by  an  orderly.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
brilliant  trappings  of  a  Confederate  army  officer,  and  looked  every 
inch  the  soldier  that  he  was.  A  few  moments  after  that  our  own 
beloved  leader,  General  Grant,  also  accompanied  by  an  orderly, 
came  riding  by.  How  different  he  was  in  appearance  from  the 
conquered  hero.  The  one  gay  with  the  trappings  of  his  army,  the 
other  wearing  an  open  blouse,  a  slouch  hat,  trousers  tucked  into 
heavy,  mud-stained  boots,  and  with  only  the  four  tarnished  golden 
stars  to  indicate  his  office!  They  passed  us  by  and  went  to  the 
house  where  were  arranged  the  final  terms  of  surrender.  That 
work  done  neither  leader  staid  long  with  his  command,  the  one 
hurrying  one  way,  the  other  another. 

"  That  night  we  slept  as  we  had  not  slept  in  four  years.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  unrestrained  jubilation,  but  it  did 
not  call  for  much  of  that  to  be  a  sufficiency,  and  before  long  the 
camp  over  which  peace  after  strife  had  settled  was  sleeping  with  no 
fear  of  a  night  alarm.  We  awoke  next  morning  to  find  the  Con- 
federates peering  down  into  our  faces,  and  involuntarily  reached  for 
our  arms,  but  once  the  recollections  of  the  previous  day's  stirring 
events  came  crowding  back  to  mind,  all  fear  fled,  and  the  boys  in 
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blue  were  soon  commingling  freely  with  the  boys  in  gray,  exchang- 
ing compliments,  pipes,  tobacco,  knives  and  souvenirs.'' 

In  the  last  days  of  fighting,  which  ended  in  Lee's  surrender,  Gen- 
eral Chamberlain  was  wounded  twice.  That  his  service  was  gallant 
in  the  extreme  may  be  judged  when  it  is  told  that  both  General 
Sheridan  and  General  Grant  commended  him  personally.  This  the 
General  cared  to  dwell  on  but  little.  But  when  it  came  to  describing 
the  final  scenes  of  the  war,  the  gray-haired  army  leader  grew  ardent 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  subject: 

"  On  that  night,  the  loth  of  April,  in  1865,  I  was  commanding 
the  5th  Army  Corps,"  he  said.  "  It  was  just  about  midnight  when 
a  message  came  to  me  to  report  to  headquarters. 

"  I  went  thither  directly  and  found  assembled  in  the  tent  two  of 
the  three  senior  officers  whom  General  Grant  had  selected  to  super- 
intend the  paroles  and  to  look  after  the  transfer  of  property  and  to 
attend  to  the  final  details  of  General  Lee's  surrender.  These  were 
General  Griffin  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  and  General  Gibbon  of  the 
24th.  The  other  commissioner,  General  Merritt  of  the  cavalry,  was 
not  there.  The  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  signed  previously 
and  it  had  come  to  the  mere  matter  of  formally  settling  the  details 
of  the  surrender.  The  two  officers  told  me  that  General  Lee  had 
started  for  Richmond,  and  that  our  leader,  General  Grant,  was  well 
on  his  way  to  his  own  headquarters  at  City  Point,  so  called,  in,  Vir- 
ginia. I  was  also  told  that  General  Grant  had  decided  to  have  a 
formal  ceremony  with  a  parade  at  the  time  of  laying  down  of  arms. 
A  representative  body  of  Union  troops  was  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  and  past  this  Northern  delegation 
were  to  march  the  entire  Confederate  Army,  both  officers  and  men, 
with  their  arms  and  colors,  exactly  as  in  actual  service,  and  to  lay 
down  these  arms  and  colors,  as  well  as  whatever  other  property  be- 
longed to  the  Rebel  army,  before  our  men. 

"  I  was  told,  furthermore,  that  General  Grant  had  appointed  me 
to  take  charge  of  this  parade  and  to  receive  the  formal  surrender 
of  the  guns  and  flags.  Pursuant  to  these  orders,  I  drew  up  my 
brigade  at  the-  courthouse  along  the  highway  leading  to  Lynchburg. 
This  was  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  i2th  of  April. 

1 '  The  Confederates  were  stationed  on  the  hill  beyond  the  valley 
and  my  brigade,  the  3rd,  had  a  position  across  that  valley  on  another 
hill,  so  that  each  body  of  soldiers  could  see  the  other.  My  men 
were  all  veterans,  the  brigade  being  that  which  had  fired  the  first 
shot  at  Yorktown  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Their  banners  were 
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inscribed  with  all  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
first  clear  through  the  long  list  down  to  the  last. 

"  In  the  course  of  those  four  eventful  years  the  makeup  of  the 
brigade  had  naturally  changed  considerably,  for  there  had  been  not 
alone  changes  of  men,  but  consolidations  of  regiments  as  well.  Yet 
the  prestige  of  that  history  made  a  remarkably  strong  esprit  du 
corps. 

"  In  that  Third  Brigade  line  there  were  regiments  representing 
the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania, 
regiments  which  had  been  through  the  entire  war.  The  Bay  State 
veterans  had  the  right  of  line  down  the  village  street.  This  was 
the  32d  Massachusetts  Regiment,  with  some  members  of  the  gth, 
i8th,  and  22d  Regiments.  Next  in  order  came  the  First  Maine 
Sharpshooters,  the  2oth  Regiment,  and  some  of  the  2d.  There 
were  also  the  First  Michigan  Sharpshooters,  the  ist  and  i6th  Reg- 
iments, and  some  men  of  the  4th.  'Pennsylvania  was  represented 
by  the  83d,  the  gist,  the  n8th,  and  the  i55th.  In  the  other  two 
brigades  were:  First  Brigade,  igSth  Pennsylvania,  and  iSsth  New 
York;  in  the  Second  Brigade,  the  iSyth,  i88th,  and  iSgth  New 
York. 

'The  First  and  Second  Brigades  were  with  me  then,  because  I 
had  previously  commanded  them  and  they  had  been  very  courte- 
ously sent  me  at  my  request  by  my  corps  and  division  commanders. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  soldiery  was  as  follows:  The  Third 
Brigade  on  one  side  of  the  street  in  line  of  battle;  the  Second, 
known  as  Gregory's,  in  the  rear,  and  across  the  street,  facing  the 
Third;  the  First  Brigade  also  in  line  of  battle. 

"  Having  thus  formed,  the  brigades  standing  at  'order  arms,'  the 
head  of  the  Confederate  column,  General  Gordon  in  command,  and 
the  old  '  Stonewall '  Jackson  Brigade  leading,  started  down  into  the 
valley  which  lay  between  us,  and  approached  our  lines.  With  my 
staff  I  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  in  a  position  nearest  the  Rebel  solders  who  were  approaching 
our  right. 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  a  most  impressive  sight,  a  most  striking  picture, 
to  see  that  whole  army  in  motion  to  lay  down  the  symbols  of  war 
and  strife,  that  army  which  had  fought  for  four  terrible  years  after  a 
fashion  but  infrequently  known  in  war. 

"At  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions  I  thought  it  eminently 
fitting  to  show  some  token  of  our  feeling,  and  I  therefore  instructed 
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my  subordinate  officers  to  come  to  the  position  of  '  salute '  in  the 
manual  of  arms  as  each  body  of  the  Confederates  passed  before  us. 

"It  was  not  a  'present  arms/  however,  not  a  'present,'  which 
then  as  now  was  the  highest  possible  honor  to  be  paid  even  to  a 
president.  It  was  the  'carry  arms,'  as  it  was  then  known,  with 
musket  held  by  the  right  hand  and  perpendicular  to  the  shoulder. 
I  may  best  describe  it  as  a  marching  salute  in  review. 

"  When  General  Gordon  came  opposite  me  I  had  the  bugle  blown 
and  the  entire  line  came  to  'attention,'  preparatory  to  executing 
this  movement  of  the  manual  successively  and  by  regiments  as  Gor- 
don's columns  should  pass  before  our  front,  each  in  turn. 

"The  General  was  riding  in  advance  of  his  troops,  his  chin 
drooped  to  his  breast,  downhearted  and  dejected  in  appearance 
almost  beyond  description.  At  the  sound  of  that  machine  like 
snap  of  arms,  however,  General  Gordon  started,  caught  in  a  mo- 
ment its  significance,  and  instantly  assumed  the  finest  attitude  of  a 
soldier.  He  wheeled  his  horse  facing  me,  touching  him  gently  with 
the  spur,  so  that  the  animal  slightly  reared,  and  as  he  wheeled, 
horse  and  rider  made  one  motion,  the  horse's  head  swung  down  with 
a  graceful  bow,  and  General  Gordon  dropped  his  swordpoint  to  his 
toe  in  salutation. 

"  By  word  of  mouth  General  Gordon  sent  back  orders  to  the  rear 
that  his  ©wn  troops  take  the  same  position  of  the  manual  in  the 
march  past  as  did  our  line.  That  was  done,  and  a  truly  imposing 
sight  was  the  mutual  salutation  and  farewell. 

"At  a  distance  of  possibly  twelve  feet  from  our  line,  the  Confed- 
erates halted  and  turned  face  towards  us.     Their  lines  were  formed . 
with  the  greatest  care,  with  every  officer  in  his  appointed  position, 
and  thereupon  began  the  formality  of  surrender. 

"  Bayonets  were  affixed  to  muskets,  arms  stacked,  and  cartridge 
boxes  unslung  and  hung  upon  the  stacks.  Then,  slowly  and  with 
a  reluctance  that  was  appealingly  pathetic,  the  torn  and  tattered 
battleflags  were  either  leaned  against  the  stacks  or  laid  upon  the 
ground.  The  emotion  of  the  conquered  soldiery  was  really  sad  to 
witness.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  carried  and  followed  those 
ragged  standards  through  the  four  long  years  of  strife,  rushed,  re- 
gardless of  all  discipline,  from  the  ranks,  bent  about  their  old  flags, 
and  pressed  them  to  their  lips  with  burning  tears. 

"And  it  can  well  be  imagined,  too,  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
emotion  on  our  side,  but  the  Union  men  were  held  steady  in  their 
lines,  without  the  least  show  of  demonstration  by  word  or  by  mo- 
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tion.  There  was,  though,  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  their  faces, 
and,  be  it  said,  their  battle-bronzed  cheeks  were  not  altogether  dry. 
Our  men  felt  the  import  of  the  occasion,  and  realized  fully  how  they 
would  have  been  affected  if  defeat  and  surrender  had  been  their  lot 
after  such  r,  fearful  struggle. 

' '  Nearly  an  entire  day  was  necessary  for  that  vast  parade  to  pass. 
About  27,000*  stands  of  arms  were  laid  down,  with  something  like  a 
hundred  battleflags;  cartridges  were  destroyed,  and  the  arms  loaded 
on  cars  and  sent  off  to  Wilmington. 

"  Every  token  of  armed  hostility  was  laid  aside  by  the  defeated 
men.  No  officer  surrendered  his  side  arms  or  horse,  if  private  prop- 
erty, only  Confederate  property  being  required,  according  to  the 
terms  of  surrender,  dated  April  9,  1865,  and  stating  that  all  arms, 
artillery,  and  public  property  were  to  be  packed  and  stacked  and 
turned  over  to  the  officer  duly  appointed  to  receive  them. 

"And  right  here  I  wish  to  correct  again  that  statement  so  often 
attributed  to  me,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  said  I  received  from  the 
hands  of  General  Lee  on  that  day  his  sword.  Only  recently,  at  a 
banquet  in  Newtown,  Mass.,  of  the  Katahdin  Club,  composed  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  own  beloved  State,  it  was  said  in  press 
dispatches  that  a  letter  had  been  read  from  me  in  which  I  made  the 
claim  that  I  had  received  Lee's  sword.  I  never  did  make  that 
claim  even,  as  I  never  did  receive  that  sword. 

"As  I  have  said,  no  Confederate  officer  was  required  or  even 
asked  to  surrender  his  side  arms  if  they  were  his  personal  property. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Lee  never  gave  up  his  sword,  although, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  some  conference  between  General 
Grant  and  some  of  the  members  of  his  staff  upon  that  very  subject 
just  before  the  final  surrender.  I  was  not  present  at  that  confer- 
ence, however,  and  only  know  of  it  by  hearsay. 

"But,  as  I  was  saying,  every  token  of  armed  hostility  having 
been  laid  aside,  and  the  men  having  given  their  words  of  honor  that 
they  would  never  serve  again  against  the  flag,  they  were  free  to  go 
whither  they  would  and  as  best  they  could.  In  the  meantime  our 
army  had  been  supplying  them  with  rations.  On  the  next  morning, 
however,  the  morning  of  the  i3th,  we  could  see  the  men,  singly  or 
in  squads,  making  their  way  slowly  into  the  distance,  in  whichever 
direction  was  nearest  home,  and  by  nightfall  we  were  left  there  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse  lonesome  and  alone." 

*  Reference  may  be  made  as  to  this  statement  to  ••  Paroles  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  "  Voi  XV,  So.  Hist.  So.  Papers,  p.  xxvii  communication  of  General  Lee  to 
Prest.  Davis:  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  ordnance 
officers,  there  were  7,892  organized  infantry  with  arms.— ED. 
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[From  the  Richmond  Dispatch  May  20, 1901.] 

POLIGNAC'S    MISSION. 


An  Interesting  Chapter  in  Confederate  History. 


DEFENCE  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 


The  Story  of  the  Proposed  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  Exploded— 
An  Interview  With  the  Emperor-  Foreign  Aid  and  Slavery. 


The  following  throws  interesting  light  on  an  incident  of  Confed- 
erate history,  which  has  been  greatly  distorted: 

VILLA  JESSIE,  CANNES,  FRANCE,  April  17,  1901. 
General  Marcus  J.    Wright  : 

My  Dear  General, — I  enclose  the  narrative  of  my  journey  to 
France  in  1865,  intended  to  refute  the  suggestions  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  beg  that  you  will  kindly,  in  defence  of  the  honor  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  General  Kirby  Smith,  and  my  own  self, 
give  my  explanations  the  widest  publicity.  You  will  observe  that 
on  page  6  I  gave  the  military  rank  of  Governor  Allen  as  colonel, 
written  in  pencil;  the  reason  is  that  I  do  not  remember  whether  he 
was  then  colonel  or  general,  and  I  wish  you  would  kindly  correct 
the  rank  and  the  initials  to  his  name.  Had  I  been  able  to  refer  to 
clippings  and  memoranda  notes  I  could  have  supplied  more  precise 
dates. 

I  hope  you  received  my  telegram  of  2d  instant,  worded:  "Will 
answer  your  letter,  meanwhile  I  deny  emphatically  suggestion  of 
Washington  Post" 

Should  you  be  able  to  find  in  print  the  speech  of  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  to  which  I  allude,  please  substitute  the  exact  wording  into 
my  manuscript. 

Hoping  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  my  manuscript,  believe  me,  my  dear  General,  ever  your 

friend, 

J.   C.   POLIGNAC. 

The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Washington  Post,  and  is  reproduced 
here: 
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THE    LOST    CHAPTER    IN    CONFEDERATE    HISTORY. 

In  two  editorials  of  the  Washington  Post,  March  14  and  19,  1901, 
the  suggestion  is  made  and  repeated  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
war  of  secession,  in  1865,  I  was  sent  to  Europe  by  President  Jeffer- 
son Davis  on  an  important  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  offer 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  retrocession  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana in  exchange  for  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

This  startling  discovery  was  intended  to  fill  a  gap  in  history,  and 
I  wonder  that  even  the  love  of  fiction  inherent  to  mankind  could 
have  led  any  minds  so  far  astray  as  to  give  the  slightest  attention, 
far  less  attach  any  credence,  to  a  wild,  sensational  suggestion  the 
offspring  of  an  overfertile  imagination. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  I  had  no  mission  at  all,  or,  if  for  want  of 
another  word  it  must  needs  be  called  so,  its  conception  involved  no- 
body but  myself.  The  genesis  of  it  and  its  development  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  narrative: 

After  the  successful  issue  of  the  Louisiana  campaign  in  1864, 
there  being  no  prospects  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  the 
division  I  then  commanded  being  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  mighfdo  some  good  by  conveying  informa- 
tion abroad.  Letters  which  I  received  about  that,  time  having 
strengthened  this  opinion,  I  repaired  to  Shreveport  in  the  winter  of 
1865,  and  suggested  to  General  Kirby  Smith  the  advisability  of 
granting  me  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  going 
abroad  and  of  availing .  myself  of  the  curiosity  and  interest  which 
the  presence  of  an  active  participant  in  the  great  struggle  now  going 
on  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy with  the  Southern  cause.  Nor  was  my  purpose  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  might  appear  thus  far.  There  was  one  circumstance 
which  gave  it  substantiality — one  man  who  was,  so  to  say,  the  pivot 
of  my  self-imposed  task.  This  man  was  not  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  far  less  Lord  Palmerston,  but  the  Duke  of  Morny,  an  in- 
timate confidant  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Emperor.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  credited  with  some  shrewdness-practical,  self-possessed, 
as  devoid  of  enthusiasm  as  free  from  prejudice.  I  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  had  met  him  privately  several  times  before 
leaving  France.  I  had  introduced  to  him  one  of  the  delegates 
whom,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict,  some  of  the  Southern  States 
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had  sent  abroad  (I  believe  it  was  the  delegate  from  South  Carolina), 
arid  I  had  noticed  on  every  occasion  his  readiness  to  receive  infor- 
mation and  the  unbiased,  practical  view  he  took  of  the  conflict. 
With  him  I  could  talk  without  hindrance.  I  could  see  him  privately, 
informally.  He  could  listen  to  me  day  after  day  without  in  any 
manner  committing  his  government,  ask  any  questions  he  liked, 
and  elicit  every  information  more  freely  from  a  mere  eye-witness 
bearing  no  credentials  than  he  could  from  an  authorized  represen- 
tative of  the  Confederate  government.  Here,  then,  war>  an  advan- 
tage which  I  intended  to  turn  to  account  during  a  temporary 
absence  from  the  field. 

General  H.  W.  Allen,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  distin- 
guished officer,  still  suffering  from  a  wound  received  in  the  field,  was 
then  Governor  of  Louisiana.  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. He  honored  me  with  his  esteem,  and  had  lately  offered  me 
a  presentation  sword  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  To 
him  I  also  imparted  my  purpose,  and  the  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings  between  him,  General  Kirby  Smith  and 
myself.  It  is  true  that  as  to  the  intrinsic  nature  and  merits  of  the 
conflict  I  could  only  repeat  what  others  had  said  before,  yet  both 
Governor  Allen  and  General  Kirby  Smith  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  my  acquaitance  with  the  Duke  de  Morny  was  an  interesting 
feature,  which  I  might  well  try  to  turn  to  good  account  during  a 
period  of  anticipated  calm,  in  which  my  presence  among  my  troops 
did  not  appear  of  absolute  necessity.  None  of  us  three  were  over 
sanguine  about  the  result  of  my  undertaking,  and  in  our  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  never  looked  to  an  armed  intervention  as  within  the 
range  of  human  possibilities;  but  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  modification  of  a  sham  neutrality,  which  worked  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  North,  to  which  a  stream  of  mercenaries  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  was  constantly  flowing,  and  to  secure  something  like 
equal  treatment  to  the  Confederate  States,  especially  as  regarded 
their  navy.  French  commercial  interests,  I  well  knew,  made  the 
mercantile  world  lean  toward  the  South,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  even  now  to  comprehend  how  England  and  France  could, 
from  the  first,  submit  to  a  mere  paper  blockade,  in  direct  opposition 
to  some  of  their  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, when  they  might  have  set  it  aside  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen,  without  probably  ever  firing  a  gun  over  it. 

My  journey  was,  after  due  consideration,  finally  decided  on.      In 
order  to  give  more  weight  to  my  presence  abroad  I  asked  General 
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Kirby  Smith  to  allow  my  chief-of-staff,  Major  T.  C.  Moncure,  to 
accompany  me;  and  Governor  Allen  said  he  would  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  of  which 
his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Ernest  Miltenberger,  should  be  the 
bearer.  It  lay  within  the  sphere  of  authority  of  General  Kirby 
Smith  to  grant  Major  Moncure  and  myself  a  leave  of  absence  of 
six  months.  Neither  the  chief  of  the  War  Department  nor  Presi- 
dent Davis  had  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  not. 

I  did  not  read  the  letter  which  Governor  Allen  wrote,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  speak  de  visu  of  its  contents,  but  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  bearing-  date  Washington, 
March  i6th,  and  published  in  that  paper  under  the  heading,  "  Lost 
Chapter  in  History,"  I  note  the  passage: 

"A  paper  was  prepared,  which  I  read,  to  be  presented  to  Napo- 
leon III,  quoting  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  ceding  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States,"  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  no  other  paper  prepared  than  Governor  Allen's  letter, 
and  since  the  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post  has  read  it,  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  contained  no  such  bargain  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Washington  Post — viz.,  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana 
to  France  in  return  for  armed  intervention,  nor  does  he  assert  it 
verbatim. 

I  have  said  that  I  enjoyed  Governor  Allen's  confidence.  This  is 
not  a  mere  commonplace  sentence.  In  fact,  before  our  departure, 
Governor  Allen  imparted  to  me  a  scheme  of  his  of  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising nature,  and  which,  at  the  time,  might  well  have  borne  the 
stamp,  "Confidential."  I  shall  disclose  it  further  on,  and  it  will 
serve  to  dispose  of  some  other  assertions  of  a  speculative  character 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  Meanwhile,  I  go 
on  with  my  narrative. 

Having  no  memorandum  notes  at  my  disposal  at  the  time  I  write, 
I  cannot  give  precise  dates,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  March,  1865, 
that  Colonel  E.  Miltenberger,  Major  Moncure,  and  myself  left 
Shreveport  on  what  may  have  appeared  a  special  mission  of  some 
kind.  Of  us  three,  Colonel  E.  Miltenberger  alone  was  invested 
with  an  official  character,  confined,  however,  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, not  emanating  from  the  Confederacy  as  an  aggregate  of 
States. 

Our  path  lay  through  the  breadth  of  Texas,  and  the  news  of  my 
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passage  having  preceded  me,  I  was  met  at  every  stage  of  our  journey 
by  a  deputation  of  citizens,  who  came  to  welcome  me;  nor  was  I 
allowed  to  settle  any  hotel  bill,  but  everywhere  was  received  and 
considered  as  the  guest  of  the  State.  In  recalling  these  incidents, 
I  am  only  impelled  by  the  desire  of  conveying  to  the  State  of  Texas 
my  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  well-remembered 
and  highly-appreciated  courtesy  extended  me  on  that  occasion. 

We  travelled  by  stage  coach  and  our  progress  was  slow.  At 
length  we  reached  Matamoras,  where  we  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Mexican  territory.  Here  we  had  to  wait  for  steamer  to  take 
us  to  Havana,  and  at  the  latter  place  another  delay  occurred,  when 
finally  we  were  able  to  embark  on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  one  of  a 
line  of  steamers  plying  between  Havana  and  Cadiz,  which  port  we 
reached  after  a  stormy  passage  of  at  least  fourteen  days. 

From  Cadiz  we  went  on  to  Madrid,  partly  by  stage  coach.  From 
Madrid,  however,  we  could  travel  on  by  rail  to  Bordeaux  and  Paris. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  journey,  in  looking  over  a  newspaper,  the 
first  news  that  met  my  eye  was  that  of  the  Duke  de  Morny's  death. 
It  seemed  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  fulcrum — so  to  speak — of 
my  efforts  should  fail  me  just  as  I  was  reaching  my  destination. 
From  that  moment  I  knew  that  whatever  sympathy  I  might  meet 
with  it  could  lead  to  no  practical  results.  I  did  not  even  seek  an 
audience  from  the  Emperor.  But  it  happened  that  among  the  for- 
mer friends  and  acquaintances  who,  on  the  news  of  my  return, 
hastened  to  meet  me,  there  was  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  Major 
De  Vatry,  half-brother  to  the  then  Duke  of  Elchingen,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Marshal  Ney,  at  that  time  on  the  Emperor's  mili- 
tary staff.  He  was  very  anxious  to  secure  an  interview  for  me, 
which  he  did  without  difficulty,  the  Emperor  having  as  he  informed 
me,  expressed  at  once  his  perfect  willingness  to  receive  me. 

I  had  thus  an  informal  audience,  not  obtained  through  the  regular 
official  channel,  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  He  bade  me  sit  opposite  him,  and  during  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued,  evinced  much  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
made  many  remarks  on  details  connected  with  the  operations  in  the 
field;  but  the  political  side  of  the  contest  was  never  touched  upon. 
All  I  could  do  was  to  assure  him  that  the  people  of  the  South  were 
determined  to  fight  to  the  last  in  defense  of  the  political  doctrine  of 
State  rights  handed  to  them  as  an  heirloom  by  their  forefathers,  and 
that  in  doing  so  they  were  upholding  the  principles  of  Washington, 
and  of  other  founders  of  the  first  Union  of  States  established  with 
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the  aid  of  the  French  nation.  To  this  the  Emperor  made  no  reply. 
In  taking  leave  of  him  I  asked  permission  to  introduce  an  aid-de- 
camp of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him. 
The  Emperor  hesitated  a  moment,  asking  (I  well  remember  his 
words) :  ' '  Que  me  dit  il  dous  cette  lettre  f ' '  (What  does  he  tell  me 
in  that  letter  ?)  I  replied  that  I  had  not  read  the  letter,  but  that  it 
surely  recalled  the  fact  that  Louisiana  had  originally  been  a  French 
settlement,  adding  that  the  ties  of  blood  had  ever  since  kept  alive 
a  natural  sympathy  with  France  among  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers.  The  Emperor  granted  my  request,  but  more  I  think  from 
courtesy  to  me  than  from  any  other  motive,  for  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  how  guarded  he  had  become  the  moment  we  approached 
the  boundary  of  official  grounds.  However,  the  next  day  I  intro- 
duced Colonel  Miltenberger.  He  handed  Governor  Allen's  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  who.  without  opening  it,  laid  it  on  a  table  near  him. 
He  received  us  standing  and  our  conversation  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes. 

This  was  my  last  interview  with  the  Emperor.  The  news  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  surrender  reached  us  almost  immediately  afterward,  and 
the  briefness  of  the  interval  would  itself  suffice  to  disprove  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  first  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
"A  Lost  Chapter  of  History"  (March  14,  1901),  from  which  I  quote 
the  following  extract: 

"At  all  events,  Polignac,  accompanied  by  Moncure,  went  to  Paris 
— via  Galveston,  we  think — and  though  their  mission  was  barren  of  re- 
sult so  far  as  concerned  the  Confederacy,  it  leaked  out  when  Moncure 
returned,  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  frequently  consulted  with  Lord 
Palmerston  and  that  so  far  from  refusing  to  consider  the  proposition 
at  all — whatever  it  may  have  been — the  latter  had  given  it  a  great 
deal  of  his  time,  and  had  finally  dismissed  it  with  reluctance.  We 
have  since  been  told  that  the  Queen  herself  intervened,  but  we 
rather  think  that  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  fleets  at  New  York 
and  San  Francisco — with  orders,  as  afterward  transpired,  to  place 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  government — cut  at 
least  some  figure  in  Lord  Palmerston's  philosophy." 

So  much  for  history  !  The  wonderful  array  of  political  intrigues, 
negotiations,  conflicting  efforts,  and  warlike  demonstrations,  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
only  of  a  few  days,  does  infinite  credit  to  the  dramatic  imagination 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distin- 
guished his  dramatis  personae.  Indeed,  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
article,  with  the  Queen  and  the  Russian  fleets  thrown  in,  appeals  so 
strongly  to  one's  sense  of  humor  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  mar  by  any 
commentaries  the  comical  foundation  of  the  scene. 

Nor  are  the  afterthoughts  intended  to  supply  motives  for  these 
imaginary  facts  less  ingeniously  contrived.  I  quote  again  from  the 
aforementioned  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  f  March 
16,  1901): 

#     *    *     «  Jhere  was  a  strong  feeling  at  the  time  west  of  the 

24 
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Mississippi  river  that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed,  and  the  effort 
was  to  preserve  the  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  river  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  slaveholding  Confederacy.  Of  course,  if  the 
European  nations  adopted  the  plan,  it  was  certain  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  negroes  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  river  would  be  moved 
across  it  and  that  section  would  be  an  agricultural  free-trade  com- 
munity. It  was,  of  course,  an  irridescent  dream,  but  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  South  were  dreaming  it." 

I  should  feel  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  dream  of  a  dreamer, 
and  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post  has  dreamed  it, 
for  I  have  known  all  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  South  and 
many  others  who  might  well  come  within  the  designation  of  "some 
of  the  ablest  men,"  and  never  heard  any  of  them  as  much  as  hint  at 
such  a  venture.  Indeed,  many  of  them  knew  too  well  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  proved  the  greatest  bar  to  every  hope  of  foreign 
assistance,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  slaveholding  com- 
munity with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. But  apart  from  this  negative  objection,  I  am  able  to  give 
information  of  a  positive  nature  which  will  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

I  said  that  while  I  was  at  Shreveport,  preparing  for  my  journey, 
Governor  Allen  had  imparted  to  me  a  scheme  he  was  then  revolving 
in  his  mind.  I  will  now  disclose  it.  Seeing  that  the  South  could 
not  replace  its  fallen  combatants,  whereas  the  North  disposed  of  an 
ever-increasing  army  of  foreign  mercenaries;  moreover,  that  when- 
ever the  Federals  obtained  temporary  possession  of  Southern  soil, 
they  kidnapped  the  negroes  and  pressed  them  into  military  service, 
Governor  Allen's  idea  was  to  arm  the  negroes,  and  as  a  consequence 
to  give  them  their  freedom.  I  remember  his  very  words:  "Of 
course,"  he  said,  "we  must  give  them  their  freedom."  Such  a 
plan  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a  retrocession  of 
Louisiana  as  a  slave-holding  community,  and  some  interesting  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  a  prominent  Southern  man,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  the  conditions  of  political  and  social  life 
in  the  Southern  States,  felt  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
black  population.  Many  Northern  men  would,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
sidered the  arming  of  the  slaves  as  a  risky  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  the  South. 

But  the  history  of  the  war  bears  out  Governor  Allen's  confidence. 
During  the  four  years  the  contest  lasted  no  negro  outrage  or  dis- 
turbance, arising  out  of  the  circumstances,  has  to  my  knowledge 
been  recorded,  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  total  want  of  effer- 
vescense  in  the  black  population  in  times  where  every  facility  for 
revolt  was  afforded  them,  bears  testimony  to  and  throws  a  favorable 
light  upon  the  way  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  was  under- 
stood and  put  into  practice  in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  Governor  Allen 
should  have  brooded  over  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  stated  had  he 
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not  conceived  at  least  the  possibility  of  its  adoption,  and  this  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  leading  minds  in  the  South  were,  to  his 
knowledge,  very  far  from  identifying  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  with 
the  Confederate  cause.  In  corroboration  of  this  inference  I  would 
recall: 

1.  A  proclamation  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.      In  it  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Southern  States 
back  into  the  Union  by  the  promise  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery, 
and  failed. 

2.  A  speech  by  President  Jefferson  Davis,  delivered,  I  believe,  in 
1864,  and  at  Alanta,  Ga.     In  it  he  expressed  the  following  senti- 
ments (I  quote  from  memory):    "There  are  some  who  talk  of  a 
return  to  the  Union  with  slavery  maintained,  but  who  would  thus 
sacrifice  honor  to  interest." 

With  this  quotation  I  will  close  my  narrative.  The  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  it  contains  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  convince  any  unbiased 
reader  that  the  supposed  scheme  of  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana 
never  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  even  to  contradict  such  a  myth  were  it  not  that 
my  silence  might  have  been  misinterpreted  and  allowed  some  cloud 
of  suspicion  to  hover  over  the  memory  of  departed  friends.  Their 
unsullied  honor  and  untarnished  fame  are,  however,  in  themselves 
proof  against  attacks  which,  be  they  base  or  futile,  must  inevitably 
recoil  upon  their  authors,  exposing  them  to  ridicule  or  contempt. 

C.  J.   POLIGNAC. 

Villa  Jessie,  Cannes,  France,  April  ij,  1901. 
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[See  Ante,  pp.  338-46.] 

SAVANNAH,  GA.,  Feb.  20,  1905. 

Writing  to  the  Savannah  Press,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  calls  upon 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  to  produce  a  letter,  which  he  claims  to 
have  from  her,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  treatment  of  President 
Davis  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  to  cease  referring  to  it. 

Her  letter  says  in  part: 

"  I  have  not  the  least  memory  of  having  written  such  a  note  to 
him.  It  is  conceivable  that  whilst  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  in 
hopeful  recognition  of  some  improvement  in  the  treatment  inflicted 
upon  my  husband,  I  may  have  made  some  acknowledgement  of 
what  I  may  have  construed  as  common  humanity  at  a  time,  when 
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had  I  known  the  facts  as  they  existed,  I  neither  could  nor  would 
have  written,  save  in  indignant  protest. 

' '  Forty  years  have  passed  since  General  Miles  perpetrated  the 
cruelties  for  which  he  is  now  undergoing  some  measure  of  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  his  own  public.  During  that  period,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  his  acts  upon  others. 
The  publication  of  instructions  under  which  he  claims  to  have  acted 
and  the  correspondence  which  led  up  to  them,  have  long  since  con- 
vinced every  candid  mind  that  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Davis  was  gra- 
tuitous, neither  justified  nor  required  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 

' '  The  public  attention  cannot  be  deflected  from  the  terrible  charges 
under  which  General  Miles  rests  by  a  controversy  over  a  letter  con- 
cerning even  the  existence  of  which  no  stronger  proof  is  advanced 
than  the  bare  assertion  of  General  Miles.  But  in-so-far  as  it  may 
be  of  any  importance,  my  estimate  of  General  Miles'  character  is 
such  that  I  am  constrained  to  demand  that  if  the  letter  exists  a 
photographic  reproduction  showing  the  date,  the  place  of  writing, 
the  contents  and  the  signature  be  given  to  the  public.  If  it  is  of  the 
vital  importance  which  General  Miles  seems  to  claim,  surely  the  sit- 
uation from  his  own  standpoint  suggests  that  the  slight  trouble  in- 
volved would  be  justified. 

"  In  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Davis'  life,  written  by  myself,  after  his 
death,  I  exposed  General  Miles  as  fully  as  I  thought  was  needful, 
but  purposely  added  very  little  to  the  testimony  of  General  Miles' 
subaltern,  Dr.  Craven,  furnished  in  his  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson 
Dams,  printed  and  published  whilst  Mr.  Davis  was  still  a  prisoner. 
I  had  experienced  so  many  times  General  Miles'  adroit  evasions  and 
substitutions  of  his  own  invention  for  the  truth  in  other  matters,  that 
I  did  not  choose  to  rest  on  my  unsupported  testimony.  My  daugh- 
ter has  answered  General  Miles'  untruthful  version  of  his  conduct 
given  to  the  public  after  forty  years  of  putative  silence  broken  only 
by  rumors  of  secret  asseveration  of  his  innocence  and  invective 
against  me  and  in  many  other  of  the  devious  ways  with  which  he 
seems  familiar.  While  the  witnesses  were  alive,  why  did  he  not  put 
in  his  defense  and  tax  his  subaltern  with  falsehood  ?  Awakened  to 
the  heinousness  of  his  conduct  by  a  closer  association  with  educated 
gentlemen,  he  doubtless  feels  the  shame  which  stabs  and  clings  to 
him  now  that  the  passions  attendant  upon  war  are  passing  away  and 
he  stands  forth  revealed  to  his  countrymen  in  his  true  light.  We 
are  cautioned  in  Holy  Writ  not  to  bring  a  '  railing  accusation  ' 
against  any  sinner  however  great  his  fault,  and  I  do  not  desire  any 
controversy  with  anyone,  especially  not  with  one  whose  perceptions 
of  truth  are  so  vague  and  misty. 

''Respectfully, 

"V.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 
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ERRATA. 

Mistakes  in  publications  of  the  gravest  import  have  been  the  cause  of 
poignant  lament  ever  since  the  use  of  moveable  type.  The  Bible  even 
has  been  misrendered.  Some  palliation  for  the  errors  in  this  volume  is  the 
existing  general  disorganization  of  printing  offices,  due  to  the  demands 
of  the  Typographical  Union.  Such  corrections  as  are  practicable  are  es- 
sayed herewith,  and  in  the  index. 

Page  4.     For  mounding,  igth  line  of  text,  read  Bounding. 

Page  19.  For  in  doubt,  3d  line  of  text,  read  to  doubt. 

Page  19.  For  aginst,  24th  line  of  text,  read  against. 

Page  19.  For  knew,  34th  line  of  text,  read  know. 

Page  20.  For  hand,  32d  line  of  text,  read  hands. 

Page  20.  For  off,  34th  line  of  text,  read  of. 

Page  21.  For  brigade,  22d  line  of  text,  read  brigades. 

Page  22.  For  were,  sth  line  of  text,  read  was. 

Page  22.  For  in  the,  loth  line  of  text,  read  on  the. 

Page  65.  For  to  the  memory,  end  of  gth  and  beginning  of  loth  line  of 

the  text,  read  of  the  members. 

Page  66.  For  on  my  public,  9th  line  of  text,  read  my  public. 

Page  66.  For  paralysis  or,  34th  line  of  text,  read  paralysis  of. 

Page  79.  For  Edward  C.  Wells,  6th  line  of  text,  read  Edward  L.  Wells. 

Page  85.  For  Chief  Cavalry,  4th  line  of  text,  read  Chief  of  Cavalry. 

Page  112.     For  James  Thomas,  9th  line  of  text,  read  Samuel  Thomas. 

Page  112.  For  reminiscenses  of,  isth  line  of  text  from  the  bottom, 
raad  some  reminiscenses  of. 

Page  114.     For  weighed,  i3th  line  of  text,  read  weighted. 

Page  116.     For  clear  ring,  24th  line  of  text,  read  clearer  ring. 

Page  131.     For  Stuart,  3oth  line  of  text,  read  Stewart. 

Page  263.  For  Independece  day,  2gth  line  of  text,  read  Independewce 
day. 

Page  329.  For  Thomas  S.  Smyth,  2d  line  of  text,  read  Thomas  A. 
Smyth. 
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STORY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE    ARMORED    RAM 

ARKANSAS. 

Her  Achievements  Unmatched  in  Naval  Warfare. 
By  Rev.  John  Johnson  D.  D.,  (  Major  of  Engineers  C.  5.  Army.) 


The  recent  appearance  of  Volume  19,  Series  i,  of  "The  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies,"  has  given  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  short  but  brilliant  career  of  the  Confed- 
erate armored  ram,  "Arkansas."  The  scene  of  her  engagements 
was  on  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  rivers,  near  and  at  Vicksburg, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  heroic  fighting  of  four 
distinct  actions  within  a  week,  viz:  from  the  I5th  to  the  22nd  of 
July,  1862,  inclusive,  by  this  single  vessel,  against  the  heaviest  odds 
recorded  in  naval  history,  places  her  name  in  the  same  class  as  that 
occupied  by  the  "Virginia"  (Merrimac)  in  Hampton  Roads,  March, 
1862,  and  by  the  "Tennessee"  in  Mobile  Bay,  August,  1864.  But 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  gallant  fighting  on  board  of  those  last 
boats  to  say  that  the  record  of  the  "Arkansas"  is  sufficient  to  put 
her  first  of  all,  among  the  three  armored  rams.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  "Arkansas"  was  the  dread  of  the  Union  fleet  on 
the  Mississippi  River;  and  that  it  was  feared  she  might,  clear  the 
river  between  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  recapturing  the  latter 
city  for  the  Confederate  cause.  This  she  might  have  done,  but  for 
the  hopeless  breaking  down  of  her  engines  and  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel  by  her  own  crew.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  she  should 
not  have  been  ordered  to  leave  Vicksburg  in  the  condition  she  was 
in  at  that  time. 

THE    NAVAL    SITUATION    AT   VICKSBURG. 

It  was  July,  when  the  heat  and  malaria  of  midsummer  had  begun 
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to  reduce  the  forces  of  both  beligerents,  afloat  and  ashore,  prostrating 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  combatants,  with  tedious,  often  fatal  fever. 
The  Mississippi  River  and  its  chief  tributaries,  were  falling  every 
week,  and  the  navigation  becoming  difficult.  One  post  after  another 
had  been  captured  by  the  Union  fleets  or  armiec;  Fort  Columbus, 
Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis  were  lost  by  the  Confed- 
erates. One  of  the  Union  captains  reported  truly:  "We  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  interval  that  separates  our  two  fleets." 
(At  Vicksburg.)  Even  communication  between  them  is  reported 
to  be  uninterrupted. 

There  were,  in  fact,  as  many  as  four  fleets  under  command  of 
Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  soon  to  be  made  an  admiral.  To 
give,  in  this  limited  sketch,  full  particulars  of  ships,  armored  rams, 
mortar  boats,  etc. ,  and  their  several  armanents,  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  total  number  of  fighting  crafts  of  all  kinds  before 
Vicksburg,  flying  the  Union  flag,  may  be  estimated  at  fifty  or  more. 
Against  these  formidable  foes  the  Confederate  navy  was  represent- 
ed by  the  armored  ram  "Arkansas"  alone.  The  shore  batteries  of 
Vicksburg  were,  of  course,  on  her  side,  as  long  as  she  was  within 
range  or  needed  their  protection.  The  sight  of  the  town  is  a  high 
bluff,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  re-entrant  of  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  Mississippi. 

BUILDING  AND  COMMISSIONING  OF  THE  ARKANSAS. 

The  construction  of  the  ram  was  begun  at  Memphis;  but  seeing 
the  risk  of  exposing  her  to  capture  there,  General  Beaurgard  order- 
ed her  sent  down  to  the  Yazoo  River,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
with  directions  to  have  her  properly  guarded,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  finish  her  forthwith.  These  orders  came  to  Brig.  Gen. 
M.  L.  Smith,  but  the  command  of  the  post  soon  after  passed  to 
Major  General  Earl  Van  Dorn.  From  the  navy  department  orders 
were  sent  to  First  Lieut  Isaac  N.  Brown,  C.  S.  N. ,  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  "Arkansas"  and  finish  the  vessel  without  regard  to  ex- 
penditure of  men  or  money.  It  was  provided  by  President  Davis 
that  complete  co-operation  should  be  maintained  by  the  Confeder- 
ate army  and  navy  in  defence  of  Vicksburg,  under  Major  General 
Van  Dorn.  The  mouth  of  the  Zazoo  River  was  obstructed  and 
guarded,  while  the  armored  ram  was  undergoing,  for  six  weeks, 
the  necessary  work  of  preparation  in  safety,  high  up  on  the  stream. 
The  delays  and  difficulties  of  completing  the  vessel  for  service,  un- 
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der  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  taxed  to  the  severest  degree 
of  energy,  perseverance  and  hard  labor,  the  ability  of  her  command- 
er, officers,  crew  and  workmen.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  history 
of  the  "Arkansas"  without  doing  full  justice  to  the  arduous  work 
of  those  six  weeks  of  preparation  up  the  Yazoo.  Besides  the  con- 
struction and  armament,  the  training  of  a  crew,  mostly  landmen, 
for  practice  with  the  larger  guns,  was  a  labor  of  the  heaviest  sort, 
in  the  exhausting  heat  of  the  season. 

"On  June  20,  1862,  the  Confederate  steamer  'Arkansas,'  having 
been  completed  according  to  the  material  at  the  disposal  of  her 
commander,  Isaac  N.  Brown,  left  Yazoo  City  and  descended  the 
Yazoo  River  to  Liverpool  Landing,  where  an  earthwork  and  raft 
of  logs  were  in  position  to  prevent  the  Federal  fleet  from  ascend- 
ing the  river.  The  officers  of  the  'Arkansas'  were:  Lieut.  I.  N. 
Brown,  commanding;  First  Lieut.  Henry  K.  Stevens,  executive 
officer;  •  Lieuts.  John  Grimball,  A.  D.  Wharton,  G.  W.  Read,  Al- 
phonse  Barbot,  George  W.  Gift;  Surgeon  H.  W.  M.  Washington; 
Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  M.  Morfit;  Assistant  Paymaster  Rich- 
ard Taylor;  First  Assistant  Engineer  George  W.  City;  Second  As- 
sistant Engineer  E.  Covert;  Third  Assistant  Engineers  William  H. 
Jackson,  E.  H.  Brown,  James  T.  Donald,  John  S.  Dupuy,  James 
S.  Gettis;  Acting  Masters  Samuel  Milliken,  John  L.  Phillips;  Mid- 
shipmen R.  H.  Bacot,  D.  M.  Scales,  H.  S.  Cooke,  C.  W.  Tyler, 
D.  B.  Talbott;  Master's  Mate  John  A.  Wilson;  Paymaster's 
Clerk,  Wilson;  Gunner  T.  B.  Travers;  Pilots  John  Hodges,  James 

Brady,  William  Gilmore,  J.  H.  Shacklett, Montgomery.  Her 

crew  consisted  of  200  seamen,  landsmen,  firemen,  soldiers  and  boys. 
She  mounted  10  guns,  viz,  two  8-inch  columbiads  forward,  two 
6-inch  astern  and  two  g-inch,  two  6-inch  and  two  32-pounder  guns 
in  broadside.  She  was  165  feet  in  length,  with  35  feet  of  beam,  and 
drew  nj4  feet  of1  water.  Her  plating  was  of  railroad  iron,  4^ 
inches  in  thickness,  and  her  general  appearance  was  long  and  rak- 
ish."— Wilson. 

While  her  shields,  fore  and  aft,  were  slanted,  her  sides  were  not, 
but  stood  perpendicular  to  the  water,  unlike  most  of  the  other  rams. 
An  excellent  drawing  by  one  of  her  officers  at  the  time,  and  now  in 
possession  of  Lieut.  John  Grimball,  of  Charleston,  shows  this  to 
have  been  her  build,  and  in  this  particular  differs  from  the  frontis- 
piece illustration  in  Vol  19,  Official  Records,  above  mentioned. 

"  Her  engines  were  low  pressure,  and  her  two  propellers  acted 
independently.  It  is  said  she  also  had  a  steam  hose  apparatus,  by 
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which  she  could  repel  boarders — a  novelty  first  introduced  in  naval 
warfare."  *  *  Gen.  Van  Dorn  reported  thirty-seven  vessels 
of  the  enemy  were  in  sight  from  Vicksburg.  *  *  *  He  there- 
fore commanded  Lieut  Brown  to  take  his  vessel  through  the  raft  at 
Haine's  Bluff,  *  *  *  and  attack  the  upper  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  the  cover  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  The  Yazoo  empties  into 
an  old  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  twelve  miles  above  the  city  of 
Vicksburg;  and  this  old  channel  runs  into  the  main  river  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  In  order  to  reach  the  landing  at 
Vicksburgh  it  was  necessary  for  Lieut  Commander  Brown  to  pass 
his  vessel  by  no  less  than  forty  of  the  most  formidable  sloops,  gun, 
boats,  rams  and  transports  then  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
navy." — Scharf. 

THE    FIRST    ACTION  OF    THE    ARKANSAS. 

"  On  the  morning  of  July  15,  1862,  the  'Arkansas'  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  Old  River,  and  seeing  three  Federal  gunboats  lying  off  a 
point  below,  she  was  headed  for  them,  and  opened  fire  with  her 
bow  guns.  (7  A.  M.)  They  replied,  one  shot  shattering  the  pilot 
house  of  the  'Arkansas,'  mortally  mounding  Pilot  John  Hodges 
and  slightly  injuring  by  splinters  Commander  Brown  and  Pilot 
Shacklett ;  Midshipman  Tyler,  acting  aid,  was  also  shot  in  the  fore- 
arm. Throughout  the  engagement  of  this  day  Commander  Brown 
occupied  a  position  on  the  wheel  platform,  (with  his  pilots,)  situated 
forward  on  the  gun  deck,  from  whence  he  directed  the  movements 
of  the  vessel.  Lieuts.  Grimball  and  Gift  commanded  the  two  bow 
guns,  and  Lieut.  Read  the  two  stern  6-inch  rifles,  whilst  the  broad- 
side guns  were  in  charge,  respectively,  of  Lieuts.  Wharton  and 
Barbot,  Midshipmen  Bacot,  Scales  and  Talbott  and  Master's  Mate 
Wilson.  Two  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  the  wooden  gunboat 
'Tyler'  and  iron-clad  ram  'Queen  of  the  West,'  wore  round 
and  steamed  down  for  the  main  fleet  below,  fighting  their  stern 
guns  as  they  retreated.  The  third  the  iron-clad  '  Carondelet,' 
fought  her  bow  guns  until  the  '  Arkansas  '  approached  her  at  close 
quarters,  when  she  also  turned  to  follow  her  consorts.  The  '  Ar- 
kansas '  ranged  up  alongside  her  and,  pouring  a  broadside  into 
her  with  her  port  guns,  compelled  the  '  Carondelet '  to  strike  her 
colors  and  run  ashore  in  a  sinking  and  crippled  condition." — John 
A.  Wilson. 

Lieut  Gift  (in  his  interesting  "  story  of  the  Arkansas"),  furnishes 
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many  more  particulars  of  this  fight  than  we  have  space  to  quote. 
"Talk  about  yelling  and  cheering,"  he  writes,  "You  should  have 
heard  it  at  the  moment  on  the  deck  of  the  '  Arkansas '  to  have 
appreciated  it.  In  fifteen  (thirty)  minutes,  without  being  checked 
in  our  progress,  we  had  thrashed  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels — 
one  carrying  arms  as  good  as  ours  and  two  more  guns  than  we  ; 
and  one  of  the  others  was  a  famous  ram,  whilst  the  third,  though 
of  but  little  account,  gave  moral  support  to  the  others.  *  *  * 
We  now  had  no  time  to  secure  our  prize,  (the  iron-clad  '  Caronde- 
let'),  as  the  enemy  would  learn  of  our  coming  and  swarm  in  the 
river  like  bees  if  we  did  not  hurry.  These  fellows  we  have  beaten 
were  but  skirmishers  of  a  main  army.  Consequently  we  pushed 
down  the  river."  Lieut.  Commander  Brown  was  twice  wounded, 
though  not  disabled,  in  this  action.  Lieut.  Gift  also  was  wounded. 

THE    SECOND    ACTION    OF    THE    ARKANSAS. 

Retreating  down  the  Yazoo  before  the  victorious  Confederate 
ram,  the  gunboat  "Tyler"  and  the  ram,  "Queen  of  the  West"  re- 
joined the  combined  Union  fleets  in  the  Mississippi  above  Vicks- 
burg.  By  8:45  A.  M.  they  were  all  engaged  with  the  "Arkansas" 
standing  down  past  the  fleet.  As  before,  the  narrative  from  the 
papers  of  Active  Master's  Mate  John  A.  Wilson  tells  the  story  of 
the  rani's  second  action — her  great  action. 

"Continuing  down  the  river  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  whole 
fleet,  thirty-three  vessels  in  all,  (the  mortar  fleet  below  the  city  is 
not  included),  consisting  of  sloops  of  war,  iron-clads,  gun-boats, 
rams,  etc. 

"In  passing  them  we  underwent  a  terrific  fire  at  close  range, 
which  we  answered  actively,  bringing  every  gun  into  action  that 
would  bear  upon  the  enemy.  The  Federal  ram  (  Lancaster,' run- 
ning out  to  strike  us,  received  a  shot  in  her  drum  from  one  of  our 
bow  guns,  which  caused  an  escape  of  steam.  Many  of  her  crew 
leaped  overboard  and  perished  in  full  sight  of  the  fleet.  A  shell 
penetrated  the  broken  armor  on  our  port  side  and  exploded,  wound- 
Lieut  Gift  in  the  right  shoulder  and  killing  most  of  his  gun's  crew. 
I  was  at  the  same  time  cut  in  the  arm  and  leg  by  fragments  of  wood 
and  iron.  The  heat  on  the  gun  deck  from  rapid  firing  and  the  con- 
cussions from  shot  and  shell  on  all  sides  was  terrific.  Men  and  of- 
ficers fought  their  guns,  clad  only  in  pantaloons  and  undershirts. 
Another  shell  exploded  in  front  of  my  gun  port,  killing  my  sponger 
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and  knocking  down  the  other  men.  An  u-inch  solid  shot  entered 
the  ship's  side  above  my  gun,  smashing  in  the  bulkhead,  killing  two 
men  and  the  powder  boy,  wounding  three  others  and  knocking  me 
senseless,  cutting  my  head  and  nose.  I  was  taken  below,  wounds 
were  dressed  and  returned  to  my  gun  shortly  afterwards.  The 
same  shot  continued  on  across  the  deck,  passing  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  smoke  stack,  killing  eight  of  Midshipman's  Scale's  men 
and  wounding  three  others,  (as  they  were  running  out  their  gun). 
It  finally  struck  the  opposite  bulkhead,  broke  in  half  and  fell  on 
deck. 

"The  smoke  stack  was  so  perforated  by  every  kind  of  missile  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  sufficient  steam  to  give  the  ship 
enough  motive  power  to  steer  her,  but  we  finally  cleared  the  ene- 
my's line  of  vessels  and  ran  in  alongside  the  wharf,  under  the  guns 
of  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

"The  enemies  lower  mortar  fleet,  thinking  we  were  about  to  at- 
tack them,  burned  one  of  their  vessels,  which  was  around  below  the 
city,  whilst  the  others  hastily  got  under  way  and  proceeded  down 
the  river.  Our  loss  after  such  a  severe  ordeal  was  16  men  killed 
and  17  wounded,  besides  the  officers  injured,  already  mentioned. 

"The  scene  around  the  gun  deck  upon  our  arrival  at  Vicksburg 
was  ghastly  in  the  extreme.  Blood  and  brains  bespattered  every- 
thing, whilst  arms,  legs  and  several  headless  trunks  were  strewn 
about.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  town  crowded  eagerly 
aboard,  but  a  passing  look  at  the  gun  deck  was  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  retreat  hastily  from  the  sickening  spectacle  within.  In  this 
engagement  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  any  particular  man  or 
officer  for  acts  of  bravery;  all  hands  did  their  duty  well,  honestly 
and  courageously.  The  enemy's  loss  was  severe,  being  over  120 
men  killed  and  wounded,  (according  to  statements  published  in 
Northern  papers,)  besides  the  damages  sustained  by  their  vessels. 
The  day  was  passed  in  burying  the  dead,  sending  the  wounded 
ashore,  cleaning  ship. and  making  all  possible  repairs." 

The  escape  of  the  Confederate  ram,  from  what  threatened  to 
be  certain  destruction,  was  due  to  her  daring,  her  build  and  largely 
to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  combined  Federal  fleets  above  Vicks- 
burg. Why  the  "Arkansas  "  took  her  foes  so  much  by  surprise  is 
almost  unaccountable.  Flag  Officer  Farragut  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy:  "  It  is  with  deep  mortification  that  I  announce 
to  the  department  that,  notwithstanding  my  prediction  to  the  con- 
trary, the  iron-clad  ram  '  Arkansas '  has  at  length  made  her 
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appearance  and  taken  us  by  surprise.  *  *  *  Although  we  were 
all  lying  with  low  fires,  none  of  us  had  steam  or  could  get  it  up  in 
time  to  pursue  her,  but  she  took  the  broadsides  of  the  whole  fleet. 
It  was  a  bold  thing,  and  she  was  only  saved  by  our  feeling  of  secur- 
ity." The  Secretary  replies  in  terms  approaching  censure,  as  well 
as  surprise  and  mortification,  at  the  result.  He  says:  "It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  that  the  neglect,  or  apparent  neglect,  of  the 
squadron  should  be  wiped  out  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
'  Arkansas.'" 

The  achievement  of  passing  through  the  fire  of  such  a  fleet,  at 
close  quarters,  will  always  remain  the  most  creditable  exploit  in  the 
history  of  the  Confederate  navy.  Has  it  ever  been  matched  in  the 
history  of  any  other  navy  ? 

In  General  Orders,  No.  51,  from  the  war  department,  in  Rich- 
mond, the  following  compliment  was  issued  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  "  Arkansas:" 

' '  Lieut  Brown  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Confederate 
steamer  '  Arkansas,'  by  their  heroic  attack  upon  the  Federal  fleet 
before  Vicksburg,  equalled  the  highest  recorded  examples  of  cour- 
age and  skill.  They  prove  that  the  navy,  when  it  regains  its 
proper  element,  will  be  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  national  de- 
fence, and  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  country. ' ' 

Congress  also  passed  the  following  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Lieut.  I.  N.  Brown  and  all  under  his  command: 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, that  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  hereby  cordially  tendered  to 
Lieut.  Isaac  N.  Brown,  and  all  under  his  command,  for  their  signal 
exhibition  of  skill  and  gallantry  on  the  i5th  day  of  July  last,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  near  Vicksburg,  in  the  brilliant  and  success- 
ful engagement  of  the  sloop  of  war  '  Arkansas  '  with  the  enemy's 
fleet." 

"Approved  October  2,  1862." 

THE    THIRD    ACTION    OF    THE   ARKANSAS. 

The  chagrin  of  the  baffled  commanders  of  the  combined  fleets 
can  be  readily  appreciated.  It  was  determined  by  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  during  the  day  (i5th)  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  land  batteries 
about  dusk  by  means  of  one  of  his  fleets,  and  to  pass  the  other 
(his  own)  close  under  the  bluff  at  Vicksburg.  down  to  the  lower 
fleet  and  mortar  flotilla. 
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Accordingly,    at  "9  P.  M.  fourteen  of  the  upper  fleet,  with  the 

sloops  of  war  of  the  lower  fleet,  rounded  the  point  above  Vicksburg, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  below  the  town,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  'Arkansas,'  if  possible.  She 
lay  under  the  bluff  in  the  darkness,  and  being  painted  a  dark  brown 
color  could  not  be  seen  at  a  distance.  Our  engineers  had  gotten 
up  steam,  but  were  unable  tu  generate  much,  owing  to  the  riddled 
condition  of  our  smoke  stack.  With  so  many  men  disabled  and 
our  armor  badly  shattered,  we  were  not  in  trim  condition  for  an- 
other engagement.  A  few  volunteers  from  a  Missouri  regiment 
ashore  came  aboard  in  the  afternoon  to  assist  in  working  our  guns. 
The  batteries  above  us  opened  fire  on  the  fleet  as  soon  as  they  got 
within  range,  and  the  'Arkansas'  joined  in  the  duel  when  they  be- 
gan passing  her  line  of  fire.  The  enemy's  gunners  were  guided 
solely  by  the  flash  of  our  guns,  as  we  were  almost  invisible  in  the 
darkness.  They  fired  well,  however,  and  their  shot  and  shell  fell 
thickly  all  around.  One  heavy  shot  entered  our  port  side.  *  *  We 
inflicted  much  damage  on  the  passing  fleet,  as  their  vessels  passed 
very  close  to  us  and  offered  fair  targets.  The  engagement  lasted 
about  an  hour,  during  which  we  lost  eight  men  killed  at  the  guns 
and  eleven  wounded." —  Wilson 

From  an  eye  witness  on  the  other  side,  the  following  testimony 
is  appended :  ''The  fleet  of  Commodore  Davis  took  up  a  station  at 
about  dark  and  opened  on  the  batteries,  to  draw  their  fire.  They 
succeeded  admirably,  and  at  an  unexpected  moment  the  fleet  of 
large  vessels  struck  into  the  channel  and  descended  the  river.  As 
each  boat  arrived  opposite  the  'Arkansas,'  she  slakened  and  pour- 
ed her  broadside  into  her.  She  answered  as  well  as  she  could  in 
such  a  storm  of  missiles,  and  put  one  or  two  balls  into  our  vessels, 
but  her  main  occupation  was  to  be  still  and  take  it.  Upwards  of  a 
a  hundred  guns,  some  of  them  throwing  lo-inch  (or  n-inch?)  shots, 
poured  their  deadly  charges  into  her.  Seven-inch  steel-pointed 
shot  were  fired  into  her.  The  firing  was  tremendous.  The  'Sum- 
ter'  also  ran  into  her  and  tried  to  knock  a  hole  in  her  hull,  but 
seemingly  might  as  well  have  run  into  a  rock.  The  batteries,  of 
course,  joined  the  engagement,  and  poured  shot  into  our  vessels  as 
well  as  they  could  in  the  darkness.  The  roar  of  guns  was  like  an 
earthquake,  and  nothing  more  terrific  ever  was  conceived  that  this 
grand  artillery  duel  by  night.  It  lasted  an  hour,  and  then  our  vessels 
passed  below  and  took  up  their  old  anchorage.  In  the  morning 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  see  what  damage  the  'Arkansas' 
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had  sustained.  By  going  up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  she 
could  be  plainly  seen.  Two  battles  such  as  not  a  boat  in  the  world 
ever  went  through  before  had  failed  to  demolish  her." 

With  a  Union  fleet,  thus,  above  and  below  her,  the  "Arkansas" 
continued  to  be  exposed  to  a  daily  and  nightly  shelling  by  1 3-inch 
mortars  from  the  i6th  to  the  22nd  of  July.  To  be  fairly  struck  by 
one  of  these  mortar  shells  was  to  ensue  destruction  —  only  frag- 
ments came  on  board,  and  no  severe  damage  was  suffered;  but  the 
danger  was  great,  and  her  moorings  were  frequently  changed. 

THE  FOURTH  ACTION  OF  THE  ARKANSAS. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  last  action  the  Confederate  armored  ram 
was  ready  to  assume  the  offensive.  Steaming  up  the  river,  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  to  flight  the  mortar  boats  under  tow  of 
the  Eads  iron-clads,  all  escaping  by  their  superior  speed. 

"  On  the  2ist  of  July,  Flag  Officers  Farragut,  Davis  and  W.  D, 
Porter  held  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  '  Benton,'  at  which  Com- 
mander Porter  volunteered  the  service  of  the  '  Essex  '  to  make  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  'Arkansas;'  "  and  the  following  programme  was 
agreed  on :  ' '  That  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  precisely  at  4  o'clock 
the  whole  available  fleet,  under  command  of  Flag  Officer  Davis,  was 
to  get  under  way,  and  when  within  range,  to  bombard  the  upper 
batteries  at  Vicksburg;  the  lower  fleet,  under  Flag  Officer  Farragut, 
was  to  do  the  same,  and  attack  the  lower  batteries;  the  '  Essex  '  was 
to  push  on,  strike  the  rebel  ram,  deliver  her  fire,  and  then  fall  behind 
the  lower  fleet. 

This  armored  ram,  the  "Essex"  was  held  to  be  the  strongest 
vessel  of  war  in  the  Federal  fleet.  She  was,  in  appearance,  unlike  the 
"  Arkansas,"  having  sloping  sides  and  shields  fore  and  aft,  pierced 
and  carrying  three  heavy  guns  each.  The  Confederates  rated 
her  (from  their  knowledge)  superior  to  their  own  vessel,  but  she 
never  proved  herself  to  be  so.  Designed  to  operate  with  the  "Essex" 
in  the  approaching  action  was  one  of  Lieut.  Col.  Ellet's  rams,  the 
"  Queen  of  the  West,"  already  met  and  put  to  flight  by  the  "Ar- 
kansas "in  the  early  morning  fight  on  the  Yazoo  River. 

W.  D.  Porter,  commanding  the  "Esssex,"  reports:  "On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  I  got  under  way  and  passed  the  '  Benton,' 
I  arrived  at  the  ram,  delivered  my  fire  and  struck  her;  the  blow 
glanced  and  I  went  high  on  the  river  bank  with  the  bows  of  the  ship, 
where  I  lay  ten  minutes,  under  three  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  I  back- 
ed off  and  loaded  up.  The  enemy  had  drawn  up  up  three  regiments 
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of  sharpshooters  and  several  batteries  of  field  pieces,  ranging  from 
six-pounders  to  24-pounders.  I  found  it  impossible,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  board  the  rebel  boat,  though  such  was  my  original 
intention.  *  *  Seeing  no  hope  of  relief  or  assistance,  I  now  conclud- 
ed to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  lower  forts  and  seek  an  anchor- 
age below  the  fleet." 

This  charge  of  having  no  "  releif  or  assistance"  was  sharply 
resented  by  Porter's  superiors.  Flag  Officer  Farragut  writes  to 
Davis:  "I  regret  to  say  to  you  how  much  I  was  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined at  the  results  of  Porter's  fight  this  morning.  It  appears  that 
in  the  first  place  he  missed  striking  the  ram  by  their  skilful  manage- 
ment of  her  in  loosening  their  shorefast,  whereby  Porter  slipped  by 
her  and  ran  ashore."  Then  Flag  Officer  Davis  writes  Farragut:  I 
am  also  entirely  dissapointed  in  the  result  of  the  morning's  work, 
which  last  night  seemed  to  me  to  promise  very  fair.  I  do  not  under- 
stand where  the  '  Sumter '  was  this  morning.  Col.  Ellet  went 
down  according  to  the  plan  and  struck  the  ram  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  injure -her,  to  what  extent  my  observers  cannot  form  an  opinion 
until  the  sun  falls  upon  her.  Col.  Ellet' s  ram  ('Queen  of  the  West') 
is  cut  to  pieces  with  round  shot  and  grape,  but,  strange  to  say, 
though  many  persons  in  her  small  crew  were  struck,  no  one  was 
killed  and  no  one  even  seriously  wounded."  *  .  *  "I  charge 
Commodore  Porter,  in  his  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  'Benton,' 
and  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  on  that  day,  with  a  misstatement 
of  facts,  so  well-known,  so  directly  observed  and  actively  participated 
in  by  hundreds  of  people,  that  this  statement  cannot  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  deliberate;  and  I  also  charge  him  with  calumniating 
his  commander-in-chief. 

A  Confederate  account  of  the  action  is  as  follows:  "  A  more 
opportune  moment  to  destroy  the  '  Arkansas '  could  not  have  been 
chosen,  as  many  of  her  officers  and  all  but  twenty-eight  of  her  crew 
were  ashore  in  the  hospitals,  and  she  lay  helpless  at  anchor  with  a 
disabled  engine.  *  *  *  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  firing 
had  begun  (the  upper  fleet  engaging  the  land  batteries)  the  large 
and  formidable  iron-clad  ram,  the  '  Essex  '  emerged  from  the  smoke 
above  and  made  directly  for  the  'Arkansas.'  Commander  Brown 
received  the  attack  at  anchor,  with-a  crew  sufficient  to  work  two 
guns,  but  with  the  aid  of  his  officers  he  was  able  to  man  all  the  guns 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear.  When  the  muzzles  of  the  guns 
were  nearly  touching  each  other,  the  broadside  of  the  '  Arkansas  ' 
was  exchanged  for  the  bow  guns  of  the  'Essex.'  As  the  latter 
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struck  the  'Arkansas,'  one  of  her  lo-inch  solid  shorts  struck  the 
armor  of  the  '  Arkansas  '  *  *  *  killing-  eight  men  and  wound- 
ing six,  half  of  the  crew.  The  '  Essex '  swung  alongside  of  the 
'Arkansas,'  when  the  latter  gave  her  a  port  broadside  with  guns 
depressed,  apparently  disabling  her,  for  she  ceased  firing  and  drifted 
down  the  river." 

The  "Essex"  fired  only  three  shots;  and,  but  for  the  short-handed 
crew  of  the  "  Arkansas,"  would  not  have  escaped  capture. 

"The  Queen  of  the  West"  was  now  close  to  us,  evidently  determ- 
ined to  ram  us.  The  guns  had  been  fired  and  were  now  empty  and 
inboard.  Somehow  we  got  them  loaded  and  run  out;  and  by  the 
time  she  commenced  to  round  to,  the  columbiads  were  ready,  as 
also  the  broadside  guns.  Captain  Brown  adopted  the  plan  of  turn- 
ing his  head  to  her  also,  and  thus  received  her  blow  glancing. 
She  came  into  us  at  an '  enormous  speed,  probably  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  *  '*  *  Her  blow,  though  glancing  was  a  heavy  one;  the 
prow  or  beak  making  a  hole  in  our  side  and  causing  the  ship  to  car- 
reen  and  roll  heavily.  *  *  As  did  the  'Essex,'  so  the  'Queen' 
ran  into  the  bank  astern  of  us,  and  got  the  contents  of  our  stern 
battery.  More  nimble  than  the  'Essex,'  the  'Queen'  soon  backed 
away,  returning  up-stream  and,  getting  our  broadside  guns  ready 
again,  she  evinced  no  disposition  to  engage  us  further.  *  * 
"Beating  off  these  two  vessels,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the 
best  achievement  of  the  'Arkansas.'  " — Lieut.  Gift. 

Notwithstanding  her  severe  experiences  at  Vicksburg,  and  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  those  two  great  battles,  the  "Arkansas"  could  be 
seen,  almost  daily,  steaming  up  and  down  the  river  in  front  of  the 
batteries,  as  if  in  contempt  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  her. 
The  Federal  fleet  had  given  up  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  gone 
down  the  river  towards  New  Orleans,  or  Baton  Rouge. 

THE    END    OF    THE    ARKANSAS. 

While  his  vessel  was  repairing  damages  under  the  bluff  at  Vicks- 
burg, Lieutenant,  now  Commander,  Isaac  N.  Brown  now  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  was  soon  after  taken  down  with  fever  at  Gre- 
nada, Miss.  While  thus  disabled,  he  learned  from  his  executive  of- 
fice, Lieut.  H.  K.  Stevens,  left  in  command,  that  peremptory  ord- 
ers had  been  sent  him  by  Gen.  Van  Dorn  to  co-operate  with  Gen. 
Breckinridge  in  the  attack  on  Baton  Rouge.  "Commander  Brown 
sent  positive  orders  to  Lieut.  Stevens  not  to  move  his  vessel  until  he 
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could  join  it,  as  the  "Arkansas"  was  not  ready  for  action.  *  * 
Lieut.  Stevens  referred  the  matter  for  his  decision  to  Capt.  Will- 
iam F.  Lynch,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Confederate  States  navy  in 
the  West.  Ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  'Arkans- 
as,' Capt.  Lynch  ordered  Lieut.  Stevens  to  disobey  the  instructions 
of  commander  Brown  and  comply  with  the  request  of  Van  Dorn. 
It  this  way  the  'Arkansas'  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Stevens,  with  orders  to  run  300  miles  against  time."  (.Note  in 
Scharf^  s  History.*} 

A  long  run  with  engines,  that  had  already  been  broken  down  off 
Vicksburg,  imposed  a  great  responsibility  on  the  new  commander. 
But  with  unflinching  spirit  and  utmost  confidence  in  his  officers  and 
crew,  if  he  could  not  have  the  same  in  his  engines  and  machinery, 
Lieut.  Commander  Stevens  left  Vicksburg  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at 
2  A.  M. 

Quoting  from  Wilson's  narrative  (Official  Records  Vol.  19,  p. 
I35-)  "  The  '  Arkansas  '  proceeded  down  the  river  until  within  22 
miles  off  Baton  Rouge,  when,  near  midnight,  her  starboard  engine 
broke  down.  She  was  made  fast  to  the  bank  and  repairs  begun, 
which  were  finished  about  8  A.  M.  the  next  morning  under  the 
superintendence  of  Third  Assistant  Engineer  E.  H.  Brown,  of 
Norfork,  Va  ,  the  senior  naval  engineer  at  that  time  aboard.  We 
again  started,  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  iron-clad  '  Essex,'  three  gunboats,  and  some  transports,  all 
hands  were  beat  to  quarters  and  the  guns  cleared  for  action. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  engine  broke  down  and  the  ship 
drifted  ashore,  where  she  was  secured  and  repairs  again  commenced, 
By  night  the  ship  was  afloat  and  the  engine  arranged.  We  started 
a  short  distance  up  the  river  to  secure  some  coal  lying  on  the  river 
bank,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  when  the  unfortunate 
engine  became  disabled  a  third  time.  Another  night  was  spent  in 
making  repairs  and  taking  coal  aboard. 

"Gen  Breckinridge,  having  awaited  our  coming  until  long  after 
the  appointed  time,  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
drove  him  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  shelter  of  the  lower  fleet. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Engineer  Brown  reported  the  engine 
repaired,  but  unreliable.  A  consultation  was  held  between  Lieut. 
Stevens  and  his  officers,  and  at  9  A.  M.,  6th  August,  we  started 
from  the  bank  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  now  had  been 
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reinforced  to  fourteen  vessels,  and,  headed  by  the  'Essex,'  was 
slowly  advancing  up  the  river.  We  had  not  steamed  any  distance 
when  the  port  engine  broke.  The  ship  was  then  headed  for  the 
shore,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  starboard  engine  suddenly  gave 
way  and  she  drifted  toward  the  enemy  in  a  helpless  condition, 
they  opened  fire  upon  us.  Finally,  however,  she  grounded  near 
the  river  bank,  stern  down  stream  and  Lieut.  Read  answered  their 
fire  with  his  stern  rifles  but  the  enemy  having  halted,  the  fire  of 
our  guns  was  ineffective.  t 

"  The  '  Essex  '  continued  to  shell  us  at  long  range,  but  with  no 
effect,  her  missiles  falling  short  and  out  of  range.  Our  engines 
were  now  beyond  repair.  In  our  present  condition  the  ship  was 
immovable  and  her  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Federal  fleet.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  alternative 
left  Lieut.  Stevens  but  to  destroy  the  '  Arkansas '  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  crew  were 
sent  ashore  with  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  as  one  of  our 
lookouts  reported  a  force  landing  below  us,  our  ship's  company  was 
marched  off  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  only  two  men 
deserting,  both  mess  room  men  from  New  Orleans.  Lieut.  Read,  Mid- 
shipmen Bacot,  Scales  and  Talbott,  Gunner  Travers  and  myself 
(acting  as  aid  to  Lieut.  Commanding  Stevens)  were  ordered  to 
remain  aboard,  to  assist  in  destroying  the  vessel.  The  machinery 
of  the  engine  was  broken  up  writh  axes  and  the  ward  room  bedding 
fired  in  several  places;  the  cotton  in  the  inside  bulkheads  between 
the  guns  was  cut  open  and  fired;  the  magazines  opened,  cartridges 
scattered  about,  and  loaded  shell  placed  on  the  gun  deck  between 
the  guns.  In  this  condition,  with  the  ward  room  in  a  blaze,  we 
abandoned  the  ship,  assisting  Lieut.  Stevens  ashore,  he  having  had 
his  hands  badly  burned  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  hand 
grenade  whilst  occupied  in  desroying  the  engine.  We  landed  with 
our  side  arms  and  no  other  clothing  than  what  we  had  on,  which, 
being  our  fighting  rig,  was  rather  scanty." 

The  reports  made  by  the  commander  of  the  "Essex,"  W.  D. 
Porter,  were  found  to  be  so  little  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case 
(See  Official  Records,  Vol.  19,  pp  117-127,)  that  they  called  for 
contradiction  by  Rear  Admiral  Farragut  and  Lieut.  Commander  F. 
A.  Roe.  The  language  used  by  the  latter  is  :  "Any  virtuous  and 
brave  man  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  at  the  extraordinary  assertions 
of  Commander  Porter  in  relation  to  the  part  both  the  'Essex'  and 
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'Cayuga'  took  in  the  affair."  *       "It  was  precisely  no  fight 

at  all.  *  *  "As  I  was  turning  around  to  return  down-stream 
I  observed  that  the  'Arkansas'  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  During  this 
time  the  "Essex'  did  not  advance  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
nearer  the  enemy,  and  her  fire  was  only  occasional  at  that  great 
distance."  *  *  *  Subsequently  Captain  Porter  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  intended  to  have  the  honor  of  destroying  the  'Ark- 
ansas' all  to  himself,  but  that  on  his  approach  to  her  she  looked  so 
formidable  that  he  said  he  found  that  he  had  more  than  he  could  do, 
and  required  all  the  help  he  could  get,  and  more,  too."  Rear  Ad- 
miral Farragut  writes:  "The  Court  on  Fairfax  did  not  elicit  as 
much  in  the  cross-examination  as  I  hoped  they  would,  but  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  re- 
port of  Commander  Porter.  They  fully  proved  that 
he  had  determined  to  attack  her  alone,  and  only  wanted  Fairfax  to 
be  in  supporting  distance,  but  that  he  subsequently  changed  his 
mind  and  made  signal  'for  close  action,'  while  he  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  off,  and  by  the  time  Fairfax  got  up  with  the  'Essex,'  the  'Ark- 
ansas' was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  he  then  told  them  to  re- 
turn to  Baton  Rouge  as  he  did  not  want  them." 

In  his  official  report  of  the  operations  at  Vicksburg  and  Baton 
Rouge,  dated  September  9,  1862,  Maj.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  says:  "I  think 
it  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  correct  the  error,  industriously  spread 
by  the  official  reports  of  the  enemy,  touching  the  destruction  of  the 
'Arkansas.'  She  was  no  trophy  won  by  the  'Essex'  nor  did  she 
receive  any  injury  at  Baton  Rouge  from  the  hands  of  any  of  her  ad- 
versaries. *  *  *  "With  every  gun  shotted,  our  flag  floating,  and 
not  a  man  on  board,  the  'Arkansas  '  bore  down  upon  the  enemy 
and  gave  him  battle"  **  "  It  was  beautiful" — said  Lieut.  Stevens 
while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — "  to  see  her,  when  abandoned  by 
commander  and  crew,  and  dedicated  to  sacrifice,  fighting  the  battle 
alone." 

Had  her  former  commander  been  present  that  day  on  deck  he 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  as  did  Stevens.  Indeed  while 
convalescing,  he  wrote  approvingly  of  his  Lieutenant's  conduct,  add- 
ing generously  that  he  "would  always  speak  as  highly  of  Lieut. 
Stevens  as  if  he  had  captured  the  '  Essex  '  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

SUMMARY. 
I5thjuly,    1862,7  to  8   A.    M.,   the   "Arkansas"    disabled  the 
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"  Carondalet "  and  chased  two  other  boats  down  the  Yazoo  to  the 
fleet;  8  to  9  A.  M.,  ran  through  fleet  of  nearly  forty  armored  vessels 
of  safety  to  Vicksburg;  caused  burning  of  a  mortar  boat;  9  to  10  P. 
M.,  received  fire  of  fleet  passing  from  above  to  combine  with  lower 
fleet,  and  repelled  attack  by  the  ram  "  Sumter." 

22d  July,  repelled  attacks  by  rams,  the  "Essex"  retreating 
down  the  river,  and  "  Queen  of  the  West !'  retreating  up  the  river. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  the  seige  of  Vicksburg  had  been  raised  by 
the  departure  of  one  fleet  up  the  river,  and  of  the  other  down  the 
river. 

The  "Arkansas"  was  master  of  the  situation. 
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TREES  WHITTLED  DOWN  AT  HORSESHOE. 


Captain    W.    W.    Old    Gives  a  Graphic   Account  of  This 
Memorable  Engagement. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Senator    Daniel    refers  to  War  Record    of    Prominent  Norfolk 

Attorney. 

A  number  of  accounts  by  gallant  participants  in  the  sanguinary 
conflict  variously  termed  the  salient  or  Bloody  Angle  and  the 
Horseshoe  have  appeared  in  previous  volumes  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society  Papers.  It  is  referred  to  also  by  Col.  Cutshaw  in  his 
admirable  and  graphic  address,  "The  Battle  near  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse  on  May  i8th,  1864,"  first  delivered  before  the  associa- 
tion of  Richmond  Howitzers,  Dec.  14,  1905,  and  repeated  before  R. 
E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  C.  V.,  Jan.  10,  1905.  Col.  Cutshaw  who  had 
•not  long  before  visited  the  scenes,  enhanced  the  value  of  his  narra- 
tion with  diagrams  of  the  sections.  The  republication  in  this]volume 
is  amended  by  Captain  Old. — ED. 

The  following  communication  was  published  in  the  Times-Dis- 
patch, on  Sunday,  August  27,  1905,  and  with  the  correction  of 
some  typographical  errors,  hurriedly  made  by  me,  was  republished 
in  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  August  30,  1905.  As 
there  still  appeared  some  errors,  I  here  give  the  communication  as 
republished  in  the  Public  Ledger,  with  further  corrections. 

Captain  W.  W.  Old,  writing  to  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch, 
contributes  an  interesting  chapter  to  civil  war  history  that  will  be 
read  with  interest  here  by  his  friends  and  by  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  stirring  period  about  which  he  writes.  As  a  preface 
to  Captain  Old's  review  of  the  tree  incident  at  Bloody  Angle,  the 
Times- Dispatch  published  on  Sunday  a  short  reference  to  the  cap- 
tain's war  record  by  Senator  Daniel.  The  entire  contribution 
follows: 

Captain  William  W.  Old,  the  eminent  lawyer,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
served  as  aide-de-camp  of  Major  General  Edward  Johnson,  and  after 
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the  capture  of  his  chief  at  the  Horseshoe,  May  12,  1864,  with  Lieut. 
Gen.  Ewell,  and  after  the  latter' s  assignment  to  command  in  Rich- 
mond, he  was  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Early  until  August,  when  General 
Johnson,  being  exchanged,  he  attended  that  officer  to  his  new  as- 
signment under  General  Hood. 

Captain  Old  was  severely  wounded  while  serving  in  the  West, 
and  returned  disabled  to  his  native  State.  He  was  held  in  great 
esteem,  not  only  for  his  gallantry,  but  also  for  his  sound  judgement, 
and  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  staff  officer.  Few  men  have  such 
familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  as  he  of  the  "  overland^  campaign  " 
from  the  Rapidan  to  its  culmination  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  he  has 
contributed  in  the  enclosed  article  a  valuable  account  of  some  of  its 
movements. 

General  Gordon's  statement  in  his  book  that  General  Edward 
Johnsou  was  surprised  on  May  I2th  is  erroneous,  and  both  General 
Gordon's  and  General  Johnson's  reports  of  the  battle  show  that 
there  was  no  surprise.  The  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Confederate  artillery  and  by  slowness  in  sending  back  to 
position  when  the  enemy's  plans  of  attack  had  been  discovered. 

Captain  Old's  interesting  paper  explains  how  "  the  Horseshoe," 
sometimes  called  "the  Bloody  Angle,"  happened  to  be  formed  and 
fortified,  and  furnishes  other  valuable  data  which  will  enlighten  the 
historian. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 
Editor  of  The   Times -Dispatch. 

Sir: — I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  "  Four  Years  Under 
Marse  Robert, ' '  by  Major  Robert  Stiles.  *  It  is  one  of  the  best  if  not 
the  best  of  the  contributions  to  that  class  of  literature  which 
attempts  to  give  those  who  were  not  in  the  army  some  insight  into 
the  sufferings,  vicissitudes  and  endurance  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier, that  has  been  made  by  any  one,  and  those  who  know  Major 
Stiles  would  never  accuse  him  of  exaggerating  the  picture  he  was 
drawing,  while  his  comrades  in  the  army  can  truthfully  corroborate 
all  he  has  said  in  that  respect.  The  fact  is  Major  Stiles  is  one  of 
our  Confederate  heroes,  and  should  be  ranked  as  such,  and  every 
Confederate  soldier  should  read  his  book.  There  are  some  slight 

*The  so  lamented  "gallant-soldier,  able  lawyer  and  Christian  gentle- 
man," quietly  passed  to  eternal  rest  at  his  residence  in  Bon  Air,  Va.,  Oct. 
5th,  1905.— ED. 
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inaccuracies  in  the  book,  such  as  the  statement  *  that  Jackson  had 
left  the  Valley  and  was  hovering  over  McClellan's  right  flank  and 
rear  just  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (page  92),  but  I  do  not 
purpose  to  refer  to  these,  as  they  are  unimportant.  My  purpose  is, 
apart  from  expressing  my  gratification  in  reading  this  book  and  my 
admiration  of  the  author,  to  call  attention  to  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  the  fact,  so  often  reported  that  two  trees  were  whittled  down 
by  bullets  in  rear  of  our  lines  at  the  "  Bloody  Angle"  on  May  12, 
1864.  He  refers  to  this  fact  on  pages  262-3,  and  though  he  quotes 
what  Colonel  Taylor  had  written  on  the  subject  in  his  "  Four  Years 
with  General  Lee,"  he  seems  to  doubt  the  fact  simply  because  he 
did  not  happen  to  see  these  trees  himself,  and  his  doubt,  consider- 
ing his  position  on  the  lines,  would  have  some  weight  with  the 
general  reader. 

WITH    GENERAL   JOHNSON    IN    THE    HORSESHOE. 

I  was  on  Major  General  Edward  Johnson's  staff  as  aide-de-camp 
during  that  battle,  and  was  with  him  at  the  "  Angle"  until  a  moment 
before  his  capture.  I  was  sent  for  General  Evans'  brigade,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  left  and  rear,  for  the  support 
of  Rode's  and  Johnson's  divisions  in  case  another  attack  such  as 
was  made  on  Rode's  front  on  May  10,  1864,  should  occur.  Evans'f 
brigade  was  in  Gordon's  division,  and  as  I  started  for  the  brigade, 
General  Gordon  himself  appeared,  and  when  I  told  him  my  mission, 
he  urged  me  to  go  for  the  brigade,  as  he  had  no  staff  officer  with 
him.  After  General  Johnson's  capture  I  reported  to  General  Ewell 
and  was  with  him  on  the  I2th,  carrying  his  orders,  and  continued 
with  him  until  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  corps  and 
General  Early  was  placed  in  command. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I3th  or  i4th  of  May,  I  saw  the  trees  that 
were  whittled  down.  I  think  my  attention  was  called  to  them  by 
some  of  our  men,  and  I  examined  them  carefully.  Later  in  the  day 

*Major  Stiles  thinks  I  misinterpreted  what  he  said  on  that  subject,  and 
being  satisfied  that  I  had  done  so,  I  frankly  admitted  the  fact  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times- Dispatch  which  was  published  on  September  10,  1905. — 
WM.  W.  OLD. 

f  More  properly  Gordon's  Brigade  of  Early's  Division.  On  that  day, 
Early  was  in  command  of  Hill's  Corps,  and  Gordon  was  in  command  of 
Early's  Division,  and  Col.  Evans  in  command  of  Gordon's  Brigade.  But 
both  Gordon  and  Evans  were  promoted  from  that  day. 
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I  reported  the  fact  to  General  Ewell,  who  at  the  time  was  with 
General  Lee  and  some  other  general  officers.  When  I  did  so,  Gen- 
eral Lee,  seeming  in  doubt  what  I  reported,  in  his  quiet  way  said: 
"Captain,  can  you  show  us  those  trees?"  I  replied  that  I  could, 
if  he  would  follow  me,  and,  leading  the  way,  I  guided  General  Lee 
and  the  party  to  the  trees. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE   TREES. 

They  were  two  oak  trees,  standing  near  together,  and  in  rear  of 
Walker's  (Stonewall)  brigade,  and  the  Louisiana  brigade,  which 
joined  the  Stonewall  brigade  on  its  right.  One  of  the  trees,  four- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  whittled  down  by  the  bullets 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  as  if  a  gouge  had  been  used,  and 
in  such  manner  that  the  two  parts  of  the  tree  above  and  below  the 
break  presented  the  appearance  of  two  cones,  not  entirely  symmet- 
rical, however,  with  the  apex  of  one  resting  on  the  apex  of  the 
other,  before  the  tree  fell.  This  tree  had  fallen  prostrate — it  was 
literally  whittled  down,  or,  I  might  more  properly  say,  gouged 
down  by  bullets. 

The  other  tree  was  about  the  same  size  of  that  already  described, 
perhaps,  according  to  my  recollection,  a  little  smaller,  and  this  was 
also  gouged  by  the  bullets  very  much  the  same  as  the  other,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  probably  have  fallen,  if  a  shell  had  not 
struck  it,  in  the  top,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
toppled  it  over.  It  fell  aginst  another  tree,  and  hung  on  it,  other- 
wise it  also  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  fact  that  a  shell 
had  struck  it  was  apparent,  because  the  tree  was  split  in  the  top. 
I  saw  a  part  of  the  latter  tree  in  the  museum  at  the  hotel  in  Fred- 
ericksburg,  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  visiting  that  place,  and  I 
saw  a  part  of  the  former  at  least,  it  was  so  represented,  at  the  cen- 
tennial in  1876,  brought  there,  as  I  was  informed,  from  Washington 
with  a  label  on  it:  "Cut  down  by  rebel  bullets."  I  think  it  was  pre- 
served by  the  war  department,  amongst  its  curiosities,  and  I  think 
I  recognized  the  stump.  At  any  rate  I  inquired  about  it,  and  was 
informed  it  came  from  the  Spotsylvania  battlefield.  I  knew  I  rem- 
onstrated with  the  party  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  about  the  label  on 
it.  How  it  occurred  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  can  say  that 
these  two  trees  were  shot  down  by  bullets  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated.  Our  division  was  stationed  on  each  side  of  and  around  the 
horseshoe,  improperly  called  "angle"  Walker's  brigade  and  the 
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Louisiana  brigade,  being-  to  the  left,  Jones'  brigade,  at  the  toe,  and 
Steuart's  brigade  to  the  right.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  right 
and  left,  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  toe  of  the  horseshoe,  and  there 
was  a  concentrated  fire,  which  must  have  met  just  about  where  these 
trees  stood.  It  seemed  to  me,  while  at  what  was  the  toe  of  the 
horseshoe,  that  morning,  the  air  was  full  of  bullets,  and  the  fact 
that  these  two  trees  were  whittled  down  in  the  manner  I  have  stat- 
ed, proves  that  fact  for  no  other  such  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  war,  or  in  those  of  any  other  war,  of  which  I  ever 
read. 


While  I  am  writing  on  the  subject,  I  hope  you  and  your  readers 
will  pardon  me,  if  I  write  a  little  more. 

Major  Stiles,  page  263,  touches  upon  the  subject  of  faulty  forma- 
tion in  our  lines,  with  an  implied  query  about  what  was  known  as 
the  "salient,"  or  "bloody  angle." 

In  the  first  place,  the  line,  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  "Cali- 
ent" was  on  a  considerable  ridge  overlooking  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween it  and  the  Ny  river.  On  the  march  from  the  wilderness  on 
May  8,  Johnson's  division,  which  followed  Rodes'  division  reached 
the  Spotsylvania  field  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  ordered  to 
form  on  Rodes'  right,  and  extend  it.  When  Rodes  had  gotten  his 
men  in  line,  and  the  head  of  our  column  had  reached  his  right,  up- 
on which  we  were  to  form,  it  was  nearly  dark.  Rodes'  right  rest- 
ed on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  to  extend  his  line,  we  had  to  go 
through  the  woods.  We  had  no  guides  and  no  lights,  and  General 
Johnson,  at  the  head  of  his  divison,in  column  of  four,  or  double  file, 
I  think  the  latter,  began  to  get  his  men  in  line,  as  best  he  could.  I 
was  riding  by  his  side,  and  soon  after  we  entered  the  woods,  with 
the  division  following,  we  came  upon  a  thicket,  mostly  pine,  so 
thick  that  the  darkness  was  almost  impenetrable. 

I  remember  well  that  I  kept  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  which 
were  really  of  no  use  to  me  at  that  time,  to  protect  them,  and  that 
more,  than  once  I  was  nearly  dragged  off  my  horse  by  the  trees 
with  which  I  came  in  contact.  Our  progress,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  necessarily  very  slow.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  but  soon  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  thicket 
through  which  we  had  been  passing  for  formation,  and  saw  camp 
fires  before  us,  almost  directly  in  the  line  of  our  march. 

This  was  the  first  light  which  we  had  seen.       The  ground  was 
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examined  and  General  Johnson  found  we  were  on  the  brow  of  a 
ridge,  which  turned  somewhat  shortly  to  the  right.  The  camp  fires 
in  our  front  seemed  to  us  to  be  considerably  below  the  plane  of  our 
position,  as  they  were  in  fact.  It  was  now  quite  late  in  the  night, 
and  General  Johnson  deflected  his  line  and  followed  the  ridge,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  distinguished  in  the  darkness.  Up  to  the  point  of 
deflection  there  was  room  for  Walker's  brigade,  our  left,  the  Louis- 
iana brigade,  and  the  greater  part  of  Jones'  brigade,  so  that  Steuart's 
brigade,  which  occupied  our  right,  extended  to  the  right  of  this 
turning  point.  If  it  had  been  extended  in  a  straight  line,  Steuart's 
right  would  have  been  very  close  to,  and  rather  in  front  of  the  camp 
fires  which  we  had  seen.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Johnson's  division  was  placed  in  line,  and  fortified  it.  And  so  pain- 
fully slow  was  our  movement,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  ground  upon  which  we 
were  forming,  we  were  in  our  saddles  all  night. 

When  daylight  came  General  Johnson  found  his  division  was  on 
the  ridge,  and  except  some  slight  changes  in  Steuart's  formation,  it 
so  remained,  and  the  enemy  was  in  our  front  and  to  our  left  and 
rear,  so  that  we  were  enfiladed,  especially  Steuart's  brigade.  Breast- 
works had  already  been  thrown  up,  especially  along  the  line  of  the 
brigade  which  had  first  gotten  into  position,  and  every  Confederate 
soldier  knows  how  soon  this  could  be  done,  as  if  by  magic,  but 
General  Johnson  had  the  toe  of  the  horseshoe  fortified  for  artillery, 
in  the  form  of  a  salient,  and  this  was  done,  as  I  recall  it,  under  the 
supervision  of  some  of  our  engineer  officers,  and  it  was  well  done. 
General  Steuart  had  traverses  built  in  the  rear  of  his  line,  as  he  was 
much  enfiladed,  and  General  Walker  and  General  Hays  also  threw 
up  traverses  in  their  rear  for  the  same  reason,  though  their  brigades 
did  not  suffer  as  much  as  General  Steuart's — (Hays'  brigade  of  Ear- 
ly's,  and  Stafford's  brigade  of  Johnson's  division  were  consolidated 
under  General  Henry  T.  Hays  on  the  march  from  the  wilderness, 
on  May  8th,  General  Stafford  having  been  killed  on  May  5th.) 

My  recollection  is  that  on  the  gth  of  May  the  engineer  officers, 
with  General  M.  L.  Smith  at  their  head,  went  over  the  line  and  con- 
sidered it  safe  with  artillery,  and  with  this  we  were  at  once  supplied 
— two  batteries  of  four  guns  each. 

On  May  10  Sedgwick's  corps  broke  through  Rodes'  line  to  our 
left,  and  penetrated  some  distance  in  our  rear,  but  after  severe  fight- 
ing the  enemy  was  driven  back  and  our  lines  were  restored.  I  was 
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not  present  on  that  occasion,  as  General  Johnson  had  sent  Major 
Ed.  Moore  and  myself  back  to  get  our  headquarter  wagon  which 
had  broken  down  and  been  abandoned  on  the  march  from  the  Wil- 
derness on  the  8th.  On  May  n,  however,  General  Lee,  with  Gen- 
eral Smith  visited  our  lines,  and  were  of  opinion,  as  I  was  informed 
that  they  could  be  held  with  our  artillery.  On  that  day  General 
Johnson,  with  several  members  of  his  staff,  including  myself,  went  in 
front  of  our  lines  beyond  the  Landrum  house,  which  was  outside  of 
our  skirmish  line,  and  no  signs  of  the  enemy  were  seen  in  our  front 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  activity  in  the  enemy's  line  in  our 
front,  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

AT    THE   WILDERNESS. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  this 
line,  one  very  important  fact — one  that  will  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  conversant  with  that  campaign — must  not  be  overlooked. 
Johnson's  division  received  the  opening  attack  of  Grant's  army  on 
May  5th,  and  during  that  day  and  night,  and  the  succeeding  day 
and  night,  were  in  line  of  battle,  fighting  almost  continuously,  re- 
sisting until  late  each  night  the  frequent  and  furious  charges  of  the 
enemy.  There  was  no  rest  day  or  night  for  our  men,  until  the  night  of 
the  yth.  So  intense  was  the  fighting  that  on  the  night  of  May  5th, 
the  commander  of  Pegram's  brigade  of  Early's  division,  which  had 
been  sent  to  extend  our  left,  sent  word  to  General  Johnson  that  the 
men  could  not  use  their  guns  any  longer;  that  they  had  fired  them 
so  often  they  had  become  so  hot  they  could  not  handle  them,  and, 
besides,  feared  they  would  explode. 

General  Johnson,  who  was  on  the  field  very  near  the  lines,  sent 
me  to  get  two  regiments  to  take  the  place  of  as  many  men  in  Pe- 
gram's line,  and  relieve  them  temporarily,  until  their  guns  had 
cooled.  I  think  General  Pegram  suggested  this.  I  went  for  the 
regiments  and  was  leading  them  into  position,  arranging  for  them 
to  slide  along  behind  the  breastworks  until  they  got  into  position, 
when  I  was  informed  by  some  one  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
trenches  for  more  men;  that  all  they  wanted  was  guns  and  men 
were  detailed  and  loaded  with  guns  and  sent  in  the  trenches,  and  in 
this  way  Pegram's  brigade  was  supplied  with  guns  that  they  could 
use.  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  that  kind,  and  never  heard 
of  one. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  SPOTSYLVANIA. 

On  the  8th  we  marched  to  Spotsylvania,  and,  as  before  stated,  there 
was  no  rest  for  our  troops  that  day  and  night.  My  recollection  is 
that  I  had  been  in  my  saddle  almost  continuously  since  the  morning 
of  May  5th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Qth,  after  having  been  in  my 
saddle  all  night,  I  almost  fell  from  my  horse  about  daylight,  and 
went  to  sleep  near  where  I  had  tied  him  under  a  tree,  but  was  soon 
waked  up  by  his  restlessness,  caused  by  bullets  flying  around  him. 
I  speak  of  myself  only  to  illustrate  the  conditions  of  hardship  we  had 
endured.  But  General  Johnson  was  in  his  saddle  all  night,  doing 
the  best  he  could  without  any  assistance  from  engineers  or  from  any 
person  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country  in  the  formation 
of  his  division  in  line,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  to 
form  on  and  extend  Rodes'  right.  We  did  not  even  know  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  had  no  intimation  of  his  proximity  until  we 
saw  the  camp  fires  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  when  daylight 
appealed,  it  was  found  that  General  Johnson  had  only  done  the  best 
he  could  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  this  line  was  after- 
wards approved  by  General  Lee  and  his  engineer  officers,  as  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  because  it  commanded  all  the  low 
grounds  in  our  front,  over  the  greater  p-^rt  of  which  we  had  full  view. 

It  was  suggested  to  draw  the  line  back  from  tuo  to  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  salient,  but  this  was  not  done  before  the  I2th,  because 
such  line  would  have  been  entirely  through  the  woods,  and  we 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  view  of  the  country  in  our  front; 
besides,  the  salient,  fortified  with  artillery,  was  considered  full 
protection. 

I  say  all  this  in  vindication  of  that  gallant  officer,  Major  General 
Edward  Johnson,  than  whom  no  one  was  braver,  to  show  that  the 
selection  of  this  line  was  in  no  way  left  to  the  soldiers,  nor  even  to 
his  subordinates.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  formed  with  all  the  care 
and  consideration  which  could  have  been  expected  or  required  of 
him  on  that  occasion.  And  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

NO    SURPRISE   OF    JOHNSON. 

General  Johnson  was  not  surprised,  nor  were  his  troops  surprised 
on  the  Morning  of  May  i2th,  but  the  disaster  of  the  fearful  day 
was  due  entirely  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  artillery  from  our  line  on 
the  evening  of  the  nth.  Of  this  I  shall  take  occasion  to  write  at 
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some  future  time.  I  can  say  this,  however,  without  the  risk  of 
taking  up  too  much  space  at  this  time.  After  the  disaster  of 
the  1 2th,  General  Lee  said  to  General  Ewell,  in  my  presence,  that 
he  had  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  enemy  in  our  front,  by  his 
scouts,  and  that  the  fatal  mistake  was  in  removing  the  artillery  on 
our  line.  He  and  General  Ewell  both  spoke  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner of  General  Johnson  and  commended  him  for  his  bravery  and 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  General  Ewell  saying  that  he 
never  failed  to  carry  out  his  orders,  both  without  question  and 
with  intelligence,  and  they  both  exonerated  him  from  any  blame  for 
the  disaster. 

WILLIAM  W.  OLD, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  August  n,  1905. 
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"RECOLLECTIONS    OF  A  CONFEDERATE    STAFF 
OFFICER  BY  GEN.  G.  M.  SORREL." 


A  Correction,  and  a  Vindication  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 

This  communication,  in  admirable  spirit,  from  the  Times-Dis- 
patch of  Oct.  i,  1905,  justly  finds  place  in  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers. — ED. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  September  27,  1905. 
Editor  Times- Dispatch; 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  the  late  General  Sorrel's  charming  "Rec- 
ollections of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer,"  and  desire  to  correct  an 
error  in  regard  to  myself,  into  which  the  writer  has  inadvertently 
fallen.  On  page  107  the  impression  is  made  on  the  reader  that  I 
was  on  dutyias  General  D.  H.  Hill's  adjutant  general  in  1862,  near 
Frederick,  Maryland,  at  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  that  General 
Hill  or  an  officer  of  his  staff  lost  an  important  order  from  General 
Lee,  which  fell  into  McClellan's  hands.  I  was  not  with  General 
D.  H.  Hill  at  that  period  of  the  campaign.  I  had  been  wounded,  as 
his  official  report  shows,  in  a  skirmish  immediately  after  his  division 
crossed  the  Potomac,  had  been  sent  back  to  Leesburg,  and  was  un- 
able to  rejoin  him  untill  about  three  hours  before  the  army  began  to 
move  from  the  field  of  Sharpsburg  to  recross  the  Potomac,  But, 
while  I  have  pen  in  hand,  let  me  say  a  word  on  a  more  important 
subject.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  this  inte- 
resting book — deserving  and  destined  to  be  widely  read — conveys 
an  inadequate  estimate  of  the  great  military  virtues  of  General  D.  H. 
Hill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gallant  Sorrel  might  have  judged 
more  generously  the  commander  of  a  victorious  division  at  Seven 
Pines,  the  stout  fighter  of  the  seven  days  before  Richmond,  the 
heroic  leader  of  the  rear  guard  at  South  Mountain,  the  stubborn 
soldier  who  stood  at  bay  at  Sharpsburg.  But  history  will  some  day 
give  an  impartial  verdict  on  these  matters.  In  that  final  judgment 
Hill's  just  fame  will  perhaps  not  suffer  from  his  faults  of  manner  or 
asperities  of  speech. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARCHER  ANDERSON. 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  November  4,  and  December  3,  1905.) 

THE    LOST   SWORD   OF    GEN.    RICHARD    B.    GAR- 
NETT,  WHO  FELL  AT  GETTYSBURG, 


Returned  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  John  B.  Purcell,  Richmond,  Va., 


By  Col.  Winfield  Peters,  Quarter  Master  General,  U.  C.  V.,  with  ac- 
count of  how  General  Garnett  met  his  death. 


A  valuable  relic  of  the  war  between  the  States,  which  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  James  E.  Steuart,  was  yesterday  forwarded  to 
the  rightful  owner.  It  is  the  sword  of  Gen.  Richard  B.  Garnett, 
who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  famous  charge  of  Pickett's  divi- 
sion at  Gettysburg,  in  which  General  Garnett  was  killed.  The 
sword  is  after  the  pattern  for  artillery  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  is  inscribed  "R.  B.  Garnett,  U.  S.  A.,"  with  the  name 
of  the  maker.  The  blade  is  of  fine  metal,  elaborately  embellished, 
and  is  in  perfect  order.  The  scabbard  is  of  fine  steel,  but  some- 
what rusty. 

General  Garnett  resigned  from  the  United  States  Army  in  1861, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  Southern  Independence,  and  was 
promptly  commissioned  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Prior  to  serv- 
ing under  General  Pickett  he  served  under  General  T.  J.  (Stone- 
wall) Jackson,  and  was  rated  among  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the 
Westpointers  who  served  the  Confederacy.  General  Garnett  was 
last  seen  leading  his  brigade  in  Pickett's  charge.  He  was  mount- 
ed and  his  horse  was  bleeding  from  a  wound.  His  body  was  not 
identified  and  will  always  lie  among  the  unknown  Confederate 
dead. 

The  recovery  of  General  Garnett' s  sword  is  due  to  the  late  Gen. 
George  H.  Steuart,  of  Baltimore,  likewise  a  West  Point  graduate, 
who  also  led  his  brigade  in  a  desperate  charge  at  Gettysburg  a  few 
hours  before  Pickett's  charge.  Had  both  charges  (Johnson's  and 
Pickett's  divisions)  been  entirely  successful,  the  two  Confederate 
lines,  moving  toward  each  other,  from  opposite  directions,  would 
have  overlapped. 

Years  ago  General  Steuart  found,  in  a  second-hand  shop  in  Balti- 
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more,  this  sword  of  General  Garnett  and  purchased  it.  General 
Steuart  died  November  22,  1903.  Mr.  James  E.  Steuart,  his  nephew 
is  now  enabled  to  forward  the  sword  to  its  rightful  possessor 
by  descent,  who  is  the  wife  of  Col.  John  B.  Purcell,  Richmond,  Va. 
General  Garnett  was  the  only  remaining  brother  of  Mrs.  Purcell' s 
mother,  who  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  and,  through  Col.  Pur- 
cell, has  assured  Mr.  Steuart.  that  the  sword  will  be  treasured  by 
her,  a  niece  of  General  Garnett,  as  a  precious  heirloon. 

The  restoration  of  the  sword  has  been  accomplished  through  Col. 
Winfield  Peters,  in  connection  with  his  recent  duties  with  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg  during 
the  late  convention  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia. 

Colonel  Peters  relates  that  the  Confederate  dead  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  having  been  interred  on  the  field;  following  the  re- 
treat of  General  Lee's  army,  two  physicians  named  Weaver — 
father  and  son — residents  of  Gettysburg,  gave  diligent  personal  at- 
tention and  saw  that  the  graves  were  marked,  or  otherwise  indicat- 
ed, looking  to  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  remains.  After  the  war 
many  of  the  dead  were  taken  away  by  relatives. 

In  1872  and  1873  the  younger  Dr.  Weaver  (the  father  having  died) 
began  sending  the  remains  to  points  in  the  South,  such  as  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
under  agreements  with  Confederate  memorial  associations  in  those 
cities,  and  the  work  was  completed  during  the  years  stated.  Dr. 
Weaver  having  met  Col.  Peters  in  Baltimore  and  disclosed  his  op- 
erations, the  bodies  of  Marylanders  were  sent  here  and  reinterred 
in  Loudon  Park  Cemetery.  Col.  Peters  says  Dr.  Weaver's  efforts 
were  a  labor  of  love,  for  which  he  was  never  fully  reimbursed  or 
compensated.  About  3,000  was  the  number  of  Confederate  dead 
cared  for  by  the  two  doctors,  chiefly  by  the  son,  who  stated  that 
all  the  Confederate  dead  were  removed  except  about  40  buried  in 
Sherfey's  peach  orchard. 

HOW  GARNETT  DIED. 

The  story  of  the  return  by  Mr.  James  E.  Steuart  of  the  sword  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Richard  B.  Garnett,' of  the  Confederate  Army,  to  his 
niece,  told  in  The  Sun  of  November  4,  has  aroused  interest  in  the 
death  of  General  Garnett,  who  was  killed  in  Pickett's  charge  at 
Gettysburg.  General  Garnett' s  body  was  never  identified  and  rests 
with  the  unknown  Confederate  dead. 

Col.  Winfield  Peters,   Q.   M.   Gen.  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
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Department  U.  C.  V.,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  General  Gar- 
nett's  sword  returned  to  the  General's  nearest  kin,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  The  Sun: 

Pickett's  division  at  Gettysburg  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Arm- 
istead,  Garnett  and  Kemper,  numbering  fewer  than  5,000  rifles. 
The  brigades  of  Corse  and  Jenkins  were  detached  to  protect  exposed 
points  in  Virginia.  Garnett' s  brigade  consisted  of  five  skeleton 
regiments,  viz:  from  right  to  left,  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-eighth  and  Fifty-sixth  Virginia  Regiments.  In  Pick- 
ett's charge  Garnett' s  and  Kemper 's  brigades  were  aligned,  with 
Armistead's  brigade  in  the  rear  of  Garnett' s — enchelon — until 
nearing  the  enemy's  line,  when  Armistead  obliqued  to  the  left  and 
aligned  on  Garnett,  so  that  the  division  was  aligned  when  they  car- 
ried the  enemy's  line  and  were  repulsed,  frightfully  decimated,  be- 
cause not  supported,  and  reinforcements  having  also  reached  the 
enemy. 

The  following  correct  story  is  told  by  Mr.  James  W.  Clay,  pri- 
vate in  Company  G,  Capt.  Archer  Campbell,  Eighteenth  Virginia 
Infantry,  of  how  Brig.  General,  Richard  B.  Garnett  met  his  death 
at  Gettysburg,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1863. 

"General  Garnett  was  killed  while  leading  his  brigade  in  Pickett's 
charge  across  the  field  and  up  the  slope  between  the  two  contend- 
ing battle  lines.  Immediately  after  the  great  artilery  duel,  during 
which  many  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  orders  came  for  the 
general  advance  of  Pickett's  division,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had 
covered  nearly  the  entire  distance  between  the  two  lines  that  the 
General  received  his  death  wound. 

I  was  struck  down  (hit  in  the  forehead  by  a  fragment  of  shell) 
about  100  yards  from  the  clump  of  trees  near  the  farthest 
point  reached  by  our  brigade  (reduced  to  a  mere  handful), 
now  indicated  by  a  bronze  tablet;  also  the  place  is  marked  where 
General  Garnett  was  killed.  Semi-conscious,  my  blood  almost 
blinding  me,  I  stumbled  and  fell  among  some  rocks,  severely  injur- 
ing my  knee  and  preventing  further  locomotion.  The  last  I  saw  ot 
General  Garnett  he  was  astride  his  big  black  charger  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  charge  and  near  the  stone  wall,  just  beyond  which  is 
marked  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  Southern  troops.  The  few 
that  were  left  of  our  brigade  advanced  to  this  point. 

KILLED    BY  A  GRAPE  SHOT. 

"General  Garnett  was  gallantly  waving  his  hat  and  cheering  the 
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men  on  to  renewed  efforts  against  the  enemy.  I  remember  that 
he  wore  a  black  felt  hat  with  a  silver  cord.  His  sword  hung  at  his 
side.  After  falling  among  the  rocks  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
Captain  Campbell,  retiring  from  the  front  with  a  broken  arm,  came 
to  me.  During  the  next  15  minutes  the  contending  forces  were  en- 
gaged in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  our  men  desperately  using  the 
butts  of  their  rifles,  during  all  of  which  I  could  detect  our  regimental 
colors  to  the  farthest  point  reached. 

''At  this  time  a  number  of  the  Federals  threw  down  their  arms 
and  started  across  the  field  to  our  rear.  Two  of  these  deserters 
came  to  the  clump  of  rocks  where  the  Captain  and  I  were  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  assist  us  to  our  rear,  obviously  for  mutual  safety, 
and  the  kind  proffer  was  accepted.  These  men  told  us  that  our  bri- 
gade general  had  been  killed,  having  been  shot  through  the  body 
at  the  waist  by  a  grape  shot.  Just  before  these  men  reached  us 
General  Garnett's  black  war  horse  came  galloping  toward  us  with  a 
huge  gash  in  his  right  shoulder,  evidently  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell. 
The  horse  in  its  mad  flight  jumped  over  Captain  Campbell  and  me. 

"General  Garnett  wore  a  uniform  coat,  almost  new,  with  a  gen- 
eral's star  and  wreath  on  the  collar,  and  top  boots,  with  trousers 
inside,  and  spurs.  It  is,  therefore,  inexplicable  that  his  remains 
were  not  identified." 

WAS   SOLDIER    AND    GENTLEMAN. 

"I  knew  General  Garnett  well  and  personally  and  served  as  his 
orderly  for  ten  days  a  month  or  more  before  he  was  killed.  He  was 
a  perfect  type  of  the  gentleman  and  soldier,  with  lovable  characterist- 
ics. His  manner  was  charming,  with  almost  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman.  As  a  soldier  he  was  able,  skillful  and  exacting;  in  battle 
a  warrior  and  among  the  bravest  and  most  daring,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing  and  as  black  as  coals.  He  wore  a  black  beard  and  hair 
rather  long." 

"To  recur  to  the  battlefield:  Having,  in  the  charge,  crossed  the 
Emmitsburg  road  and  being  in  the  line  of  skirmishers,  the  index 
finger  of  my  right  hand  was  shot  off  near  the  hand  by  a  bullet,  yet 
it  hung  from  the  stump.  I  tied  it  up  and  marched  on,  firing  20  or 
more  rounds,  pulling  the  trigger  with  my  second  finger." 

"As  Captain  Campbell,  myself  and  the  two  Yankee  soldiers  moved 
to  the  rear,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Federal  lines.  Near 
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Willoughby's  run  we  were  accosted  by  a  wounded  Confederate 
lieutenant,  also  going  to  the  rear.  In  an  instant  a  cannon  shot 
passed  through  his  head,  leaving  only  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
with  mustache  and  goatee." 

"We  soon  found  a  field  hospital,  where  I  noticed  some  Sisters  of 
Charity,  but  my  wounds  receiving  no  attention  except  from  these 
good  Sisters,  became  very  painful.  Next  day  we  had  to  stand  in 
line  and  wait  our  turn  to  be  treated.  After  four  hours'  waiting — 
watching  men  drop  from  exhaustion,  and  some  died — my  turn 
came.  The  front  (outer  bone)  of  my  forehead  was  found  to  be 
fractured  and  was  set  and  dressed  and  my  finger  was  amputated, 
all  of  which  was  done  without  an  anaesthetic.  The  place  was  like 
a  slaughter  pen — legs,  arms,  hands,  etc.,  all  piled  up.  I  saw  pits 
dug"  to  bury  the  dead,  the  Federals  and  Confederates  being  first 
separated.  One  deep  trench  was  about  20  feet  long,  12  feet  wide 
and  20  feet  deep,  and  it  was  filled.  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  with 
our  army,  retreating-  to  Virginia,  and  finally  reached  my  home  in 
Nottoway  county,  Va.,  about  August  I5th,  which  occasioned  some 
surprise  and  rejoicing,  as  I  had  been  reported  dead." 

MARYLANDERS  WITH  GARNETT. 

"At  Gettysburg  our  company  was  just  100  strong — a  fine  body 
of  men  and  officers.  We  had  a  number  of  recruits  from  Maryland 
who,  though  untrained,  were  as  brave  and  excellent  soldiers  as 
the  veterans.  We  volunteered  as  skirmishers  to  our  regiment  in 
Pickett's  charge.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  who  seemed  to  personally  look  after  this  hazardous 
duty  in  our  three  brigades.  Of  our  100  men  on  the  skirmish  line 
but  8  went  through  the  charge  unscathed  ;  more  than  90  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Our  good  and  brave  Capt.  Campbell  was  killed  at 
Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  ist,  1865.  The  adjutant  of  our  regi- 
ment, Hugh  McCullough,  of  Maryland,  was  always  conspicuously 
brave  and  capable. 

"  My  company  'G'  of  the  i8th  Virginia  Infantry,  was  raised  in 
Nottoway  county,  Va. ,  and  started  out  100  strong,  but  only  28 
surrendered  at  Appomattox,  and  of  these  only  3  men  among  the 
original  100.  During  the  four  years'  war  473  names  appeared  on 
the  company  roll,  and  these  are  inscribed  on  the  Confederate 
monument  erected  at  Nottoway  Court-house.  Of  all  these,  beside 
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myself,  I  believe  that  only  two  survive:  Junius  Hardaway,  of 
Crewe,  Va.,  and  James  Farley,  of  Blackstone,  Va.  Having  been 
asked  the  question  as  to  myself,  will  say:  I  enlisted  in  my  com- 
pany in  March,  1862,  at  the  age  of  17,  was  in  26  battles  and  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox  April  gth,  1865." 

Mr.  Clay,  who  by  occupation  is  a  collector  and  clerk,  has  re- 
sided in  Baltimore  since  1868  and  lives  with  his  family  at  666  West 
Fayette  street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  were  married  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  1866.  Of  their  n  children  6  survive. 

Virginians  should  proudly  erect  statues  to  the  three  fearless  and 
gallant  generals  who  led  their  brigades — less  than  5,000  strong — 
in  the  world-famous  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  at  Gettysburg:  Gar- 
nett, killed  on  the  enemy' s  line ;  Armistead,  mortally  wounded,  with 
his  hand  on  a  captured  cannon;  and  Kemper,  left  for  dead,  but 
rescued  from  the  grave  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,  to  become  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  spread  on  enduring  canvas,  the  battle  scene,  as 
a  true  and  marvelous  example  of  Southern  valor. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  September  2oth,  1905. 

BALLOON  USED  FOR  SCOUT  DUTY. 

Terrible  Experiences  of  a  Confederate    Officer    who  saw 
the  Enemy  from  Dizzy  Heights. 


ROPE  CUT  AS  HE  ASCENDED. 


An  Ascent  That  Completely  Unnerved  the  Aeronaut,  But  He  Finally 
Came  Down  Safely. 


During  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  many  events  of 
absorbing  interest  occurred,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch  to  record  as  many  as  possible  of  these  in  the  Confederate 
column  of  this  paper. 

The  following  account  of  Capt.  John  Randolph  Bryan's  trips  in 
a  war  balloon,  while  attached  to  General  J.  B.  Magruder's  head- 
quarter s  before  Yorktown,  we  consider  as  well  deserving  publica- 
tion, as  it  was  (so  far  as  known  to  us)  the  first  time  a  balloon  was 
used  by  the  Confederates  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  Union  forces. 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  narrative  to  know  that  at  the 
time  Capt.  Bryan  was  making  his  ascensions  from  the  Confederate 
lines  General  Fitz  John  Porter  was  performing  the  same  service 
for  the  Union  army  which  lay  facing  the  Confederates.  His  experi- 
ence was  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Bryan's,  in  that  his  balloon  rope 
broke  and  his  balloon  also  drifted  aimlessly  in  the  air. 

General  Porter's  balloon  was  a  much  more  expensive  affair  than 
the  one  the  Confederates  could  afford,  and  was  attached  to  the 
ground  by  a  silken  rope.  Although  General  Porter  escaped  with- 
out injury  in  this  adventure,  the  exploit  is  now  recorded  in  bronze 
upon  a  monument  to  him.  Capt.  Randolph  Bryan  at  present  resides 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  is  the  eldest  brother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan 
of  this  city,  of  Mr.  St.  George  T.  C.  Bryan,  and  of  the  Rev.  Brax- 
ton  Bryan,  of  Petersburg. 
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CAPTAIN  BRYAN'S  STORY. 

The  story  is  given  as  told  by  Captain  Bryan.     He  says: 

"I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  the  events  here  mentioned  tran- 
spired,   and   was   serving  as  clerk  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
and   acting  as   aide-de-camp   to  Major-General  J.   B.    Magruder, 
then  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula,  near  Yorktown,   Va. 
In   the   spring  of   1862,  when  jGeneral   McClellan,    of  the    Union 
Army,  decided  to  make  his  advance  on  Richmond  by  the  Peninsu- 
la route,  with  his  two  flanks  guarded  by  gun-boats,  he  found  Gen. 
Magruder  entrenched  across  the  Peninsula  at  Yorktown,  from  the 
York    to   the  James  river.     Hardly  had   McClellen  made  his  ap- 
pearance when  General  Johnston,  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, came  to  the  relief  of  Magruder,  who  with  but  a  few  thousand 
men.  was  holding  the  Union  army  in  check.     The  line  across  the 
Peninsula  was  an  irregular  one,  being  made  to  follow  the  contour  of 
some  streams  and  mill  dams  which  greatly  strengthened  their  posi- 
tions.    Magruder's    headquarters  were  at  Yorktown,  while  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Major  Lee's  house,  nearer 
the  James  River,  some  miles  farther  along  the  line  from  York  riv- 
er.    General  Johnston  had  brought  down  with  him  from  Richmond 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  balloon  used  for  millitary  service  during 
the  war.     It  was  nothing  but  a  big  cotton  bag,  coated  over  so  as  to 
make  it  air-tight,   and  intended  to  be  inflated  with  hot  air,  as  gas 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  had  in  those  days  and  in  those  places.     After 
being   on  the  Peninsula  for  some  days,  General  Johnston  wrote  to 
General    Magruder,    requesting   him    to  detail  some  one  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the   country,  and  who  was  capable  of 
forming  a  correct    opinion  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the 
troops   in  front  of  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  assigned  to  do 
duty  with    General   Johnston.     This  order,    coming  from  General 
Johnston's  headquarters,  passed  through  my  hands,  as  I  was  chief 
clerk  in  Magruder's  Adjutant- General's  office,   and  being  young, 
and,  I  fear,  of  a  dare-devil  spirit,  and  supposing  that  an  assignment 
to  this  duty  would  bring  me  prominently  into  notice,  and  probably 
offer   some   opportunity  for  distinguishing  myself  (for  since  child- 
hood   I   had    been    thoroughly  familiar  with   all  that    section   of 
country,   and  felt  myself  competent  as  to  the  other  requirements). 
I  therefore  at  once  asked  that  I  might  be  detailed  for  this  service." 
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ASKED  FOR  THE  DETAIL. 

' 'Major  Henry  Bryan,  Magruder's  Adjutant- General,  strongly 
dissuaded  me  from  the  undertaking,  but  I  was  so  bent  on  it  that  I 
went  in  person  to  General  Magruder  and  asked  for  the  detail,  which, 
after  some  little  persuasion  on  my  part,  was  granted  to  me,  although 
my  friends  told  me  that  it  was  more  than  likely  that  I  would  get 
myself  into  hot  water,  and  very  possibly  (in  case  I  should  go  into 
the  enemy's  lines)  that  I  would  gej:  shot  for  my  pains.  Neverthe- 
less, I  joyfully  received  my  orders,  and  mounting  my  horse,  rode 
gaily  over  to  Lee's  farm,  where  General  Johnston  was,  to  report 
myself  for  special  service.  On  arriving  there  I  handed  my  orders 
in  to  the  proper  officer,  and  reported  for  duty.  Having  a  number 
of  acquaintances  around  headquarters,  I  tried  to  find  out  for  what 
purpose  I  was  needed,  or  to  what  duty  I  would  probably  be  assigned, 
but  could  get  no  information.  All  I  could  learn  was  from  Colonel 
Rhett,  Johnston's  Adjutant-General,  that  the  General  would  be  out 
presently,  and  would  himself  tell  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  do. 

"After  a  while  I  was  called  into  General  Johnston's  tent,  and  the 
General,  looking  at  me,  and  seeming  surprised  that  I  was  only  a  boy 
(for  I  was  just  twenty-one  years  old),  began  to  question  me  quite 
closely  as  to  what  experience  I  had  had  in  military  affairs,  how  long 
I  had  been  with  the  army,  whether  I  could  distinguish  one  branch 
of  service  from  another,  and  the  like. 

"Having  answered  these  questions  to  General  Johnston's  satis- 
faction, the  latter  laid  a  map  of  the  Peninsula  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  began  questioning  me  about  the  different  roads  and  creeks 
and  fording  places,  and  other  topographical  matters  on  the  Penin- 
sula. Having  shown  myself  sufficiently  familiar  with  these  matters, 
the  General  then  turned  to  Colonel  Rhett  and  remarked,  'I  think 
Mr.  Bryan  will  do  very  well.  You  will  please  assign  him  to  the  bal- 
loon service  to  make  the  reconnoisances,  and  instruct  him  as  to  what 
information  we  want,  and  the  kind  of  report  we  desire  from  him.' 
On  hearing  this  order  I  at  once  sprang  to  my  feet,  protesting  that 
while  I  could  ride  a  horse,  and  would  gladly  do  anything  in  my 
power,  that  I  had  never  even  seen  a  balloon,  and  that  I  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  the  management  of  it,  and  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral simply  wanted  some  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy 
and  their  numbers  at  any  given  point,  that  I  would  very  cheerfully 
-go  into  the  lines  and  get  this  information  and  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  report.  My  words  had,  however,  small  effect  upon  the 
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General.  He  told  me  very  curtly  and  positively  that  I  had  been 
assigned  to  him  for  duty,  and  that  he  expected  me  to  perform  the 
duty  to  which  I  was  assigned  without  any  questions.  He  added 
that  he  had  plenty  of  scouts  already,  and  what  he  wanted  was  a 
man  to  go  up  in  the  balloon,  and  that  I  could  now  go  and  prepare 
myself  to  be  in  readiness  when  sent  for.  This  was  pretty  hard,  but 
as  there  was  no  sort  of  question  about  it,  I  could  only  make  my 
bow  and  walk  out  with  as  brave  an  appearance  as  possible.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  was  fully  instructed  as  to  all  the  details  ;  that  there  was 
a  crew  of  men  already  in  charge  of  the  balloon,  who  understood  the 
management  of  it,  as  to  the  inflating,  letting  it  ascend  and  drawing 
it  down  again  by  means  of  the  rope  which  was  attached  to  it  (which 
passed  around  a  windlass),  and  I  was  also  instructed  in  the  signals 
that  I  should  make  when  up  in  the  balloon,  by  means  of  a  wig-wag 
flag,  to  tell  those  below  what  was  wanted,  whether  I  wished  to  go 
fast  or  slow,  up  or  down.  I  was  also  given  such  information  as  was 
at  hand  as  to  the  supposed  position  of  the  enemy,  and  was  instruc- 
ted to  carefully  note  where  each  different  arm  of  the  service 
(infantry,  artilery,  and  cavelry)  was  located,  and  I  was  further  told 
to  make  a  memorandum  or  map  of  all  that  I  saw  while  up  in  the  bal- 
loon, so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  and  most  accurate  account  of 
all  I  saw  when  I  returned — provided  of  course,  that  I  returned  at  all. 

PASSING  THE  DANGER   LINE. 

"The  balloon  party  were  located  behind  a  large  thicket  of  pine 
trees  about  a  half  mile  back  of  the  Confederate  lines,  with  a  view  of 
allowing  the  balloon  to  reach  a  considerable  elevation  before  it  could 
be  seen  by  the  enemy,  who  would,  of  course,  fire  at  it  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  it.  As  I  had  seen  some  artillery  service,  I  was  quite 
well  aware  that  after  attaining  a  certain  height  the  ordinary  field 
cannon  could  not  be  trained  to  bear  upon  me,  so  that  the  danger 
zone  was  only  between  the  time  I  appeared  above  the  top  of  the 
trees  and  the  time  when  I  should  have  reached  such  an  elevation 
that  their  guns  could  no  longer  be  trained  upon  me.  My  ardor  to 
go  on  special  service  had  been  much  cooled  at  the  bare  thought  o 
being  suspended  in  mid  air  by  what  appeared  to  me  as  a  mere 
thread  uuder  a  hot-air  balloon,  with  the  chances  pretty 
strong  that  it  would  be  burst  by  the  shrapnel  or  shells  of  the  en- 
emy, when  'down  would  come  baby  and  all.'  However,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  went  to  the  balloon 
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camp  to  study  the  situation  and  my  new  duties.  I  was  not  left 
long-  in  suspense,  for  the  next  day  I  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Johnston  to  make  my  first  ascension.  The  balloon  was  an- 
chored to  a  long  rope,  probably  a  half  of  a  mile  long,  which  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  then  coiled  in  a  great  number  of  coils,  sailor 
fashion,  on  the  ground,  and  then  passed  around  a  windlass,  and 
was  finally  attached  to  a  number  of  cords  coming  down  from  the 
balloon.  From  this  cone  of  cords  hung  a  goodsized  hamper,  or 
basket  in  which  I  was  to  stand  or  kneel  and^make  my  observations. 
It  did  not  take  a  very  long  time  (in  fact,  it  was  accomplished  much 
too  quickly  for  my  liking)  to  fill  the  balloon  with  hot  air,  for  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pine  knots  and  turpentine  had  been  made  (to 
create  a  great  heat  under  a  flue,  the  end  of  which  opened  into  the 
balloon), so  that  very  soon  I  was  told  that  my  aerial  horse  was  ready 
for  me  to  mount  and  ride  away.  Therefore,  with  note  book  and 
pencil  in  my  pocket,  and  a  heart  beneath  it  beating  very  furiously 
(although  of  course  I  put  on  a  brave  front  to  those  about  me),  I 
stepped  into  the  basket  and  gave  the  signal  to  rise.  At  first  the 
balloon  was  let  off  quite  gradually,  and  I  began  to  ascend  slowly. 
This  is  not  so  bad'  I  thought,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

A  TARGET  IN  MID  AIR. 

"Hardly,  however,  had  I  got  above  the  tree  tops  and  obtained 
a  view  of  the  enemy's  line  than  I  observed  a  great  commotion  among 
them,  men  running  here  and  there,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  they 
had  run  out  a  battery.  I  saw  the  officer  in  charge  elevate  the  gun 
and  carefully  sight  it  at  me,  and  give  the  signal  to  fire.  "Boom  ! " 
went  the  cannon,  and  the  shell  whistled  by  me  in  most  unpleasant 
proximity.  For  some  minutes  shells  and  bullets  from  the  schrap- 
nels  (which  burst  in  front  of  me)  whistled  and  sang  around  me  with 
a  most  unpleasant  music;  but  my  balloon  and  I  escaped.  As  you 
may  readily  imagine,  I  did  not  feel  very  happy  or  comfortable  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  was  scared  nearly  breathless,  and  was  exceedingly 
nervous.  I  at  once  gave  the  signal,  'faster,'  and  the  balloon  went 
upward  more  rapidly,  and  before  long  I  reached  an  elevation  above 
the  line  of  fire,  when  I  again  signalled  them  to  stop,  and  squatting 
down  in  the  hamper,  I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  breathe  more 
freely.  I  now  began  to  recover  my  composure,  when  a  most  hor- 
rid thought  intruded  itself  upon  me.  'Whatever  goes  up  is  bound 
to  come  down,'  is  a  trite,  but  a  sad,  true  saying.  I  knew  well  I  could 
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not  remain  in  this  security  forever;  in  fact,  every  moment  that  passed 
the  hot  air  in  my  balloon  became  cooler.  I  therefore  set  to  work. 
From  my  elevated  position  I  could  see  the  whole  country  in  every 
direction.  A  wonderful  panorama  spread  out  beneath  me.  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  the  York  and  the  James  rivers,  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
Hampton,  and  the  fleets  lying"  in  both  the  York  and  the  James,  and 
the  two  opposing-  armies  lying  facing  each  other.  I  therefore  took 
out  my  note-book  and  made  a  rough  diagram  showing  the  rivers, 
the  roads  and  creeks,  and  marking  where  the  different  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  troops  were  upon  this  little  map,  using  the  initial  T  for 
infantry,  'C'  for  cavalry,  (A'  for  artillery,  and  'W  for  wagon  trains, 
and  I  marked  down  about  the  number  of  troops  that  I  estimated  at 
each  point.  Now,  this  was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  we 
may  at  first  suppose,  for  the  various  currents  of  air  made  my  bal- 
loon spin  and  revolve  like  a  top  (only  very  much  slower),  so  that  I 
must  needs  wait  for  a  whole  revolution  to  occur  before  I  completed 
my  sketch  of  any  particular  spot.  Finally  I  gave  the  signal  to  lower 
the  balloon,  but  hardly  had  I  begun  the  descent  when  I  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  prepared  to  give  me  a  very  warm  reception  as  soon 
as  I  came  within  range,  for  they  had  run  out  a  number  of  other  bat- 
teries, and  stood  by  their  guns  preparing  for  firing  and  aiming  them 
at  the  spot  I  must  pass  on  my  way  to  terra  firma.  I  therefore  gave 
the  signal,  'faster — faster,'  and  the  men  at  the  windlass  put  forth 
their  best  efforts,  working  in  relays,  and  as  fast  as  they  could. 
However,  it  seemed  all  too  slow  to  me,  for  I  was  soon  again  in  the 
danger  zone,  and  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  me,  firing  this  time 
by  batteries,  four  and  six  at  a  time,  and  filling  the  air  with  shells 
and  bullets,  and  how  I  escaped  I  do  not  know,  for  some  of  their 
shells  passed  very  close  to  me. 

CAME    DOWN    IN   SAFETY. 

"However,  after  what  seemed  to  me  an  age,  the  balloon  was  finally 
wound  down,  and  I  stepped  out  of  my  basket  once  more  upon 
Mother  Earth.  Mounting  my  horse  I  rode  to  General  Johnston's 
headquarters  to  make  my  report.  The  General  listened  intently  to 
what  I  told  him,  and  asked  very  particularly  as  to  the  position  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service,  and  as  to  their  numbers,  and 
spreading  out  his  map  on  the  table,  made  me  show  him  where  the 
the  different  bodies  of  troops,  artillery,  and  so  on,  were  posted. 
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When  I  had  finished  my  report  the  General  complimented  me  by 
saying  I  had  done  very  well  indeed.  Therefore,  at  leaving  I  felt 
that  my  experiences  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  requested  the 
General  to  assign  me  to  the  same  duties  which  I  had  performed  be- 
fore I  had  joined  him. 

"  'My  dear  sir,'  replied  the  General,  'I  fear  you  forget  that  you 
are  the  only  experienced  aeronaut  that  I  have  with  my  army,  and 
you  will  please  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  as  we  may  wish  you  to 
make  another  ascension  at  any  time!'  I  felt  complimented,  but  I 
was  not  elated. 

"That  evening  the  whole  balloon  force  was  ordered  to  move  to 
another  point,  somewhere  nearer  Yorktown,  as  the  General  did  not 
think  it  safe  that  the  balloons  should  go  up  from  the  same  place 
again.  Also,  arrangement  was  made  for  increasing  the  speed  in 
hauling  down  the  balloon.  This  was  that  six  artillery  horses  were 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  rope  which  passed  through  the  windlass, 
and  upon  the  signal  to  lower  the  balloon  they  were  ridden  up  the 
road  and  at  full  gallop,  which  brought  the  balloon  down  much  more 
quickly.  In  a  day  or  two  a  second  ascent  was  made,  at  the  Gener- 
eral's  orders,  which  was  much  like  the  first  one,  but  with  some- 
what less  trepidation  by  General  Johnston's  'only  experienced  aero- 
naut,' who  had  already  been  nicknamed  by  his  fellow  soldiers 
'Balloon  Bryan,'  and  who  was  suspected  by  them  of  having  a  screw 
loose  somewhere  on  account  of  his  mad  trips  in  the  air,  General 
Johnston  received  the  second  report  about  as  he  did  the  first,  but 
still  refused  to  discharge  me  from  the  balloon  service,  but  ordered 
me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness." 

A  TRIP  BY  NIGHT. 

"A  few  nights  later  I  made  another,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  my 
last  ascension,  which  came  near  being  my  last  trip  in  anything;  but 
I  shall  proceed  to  narrate  that  occurrence. 

"One  night,  just  before  the  body  fell  back  from  Yorktown  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  (which  was  the  5th  of  May, 
1862),  the  balloon  squad  was  waked  up  one  night  with  orders 
from  General  Johnston  to  fire  up  the  balloon  and  make  a  reconnois- 
ance  as  soon  as  possible.  The  courier  who  brought  the  order  in- 
formed me  privately  that  information  had  been  received  at  head- 
quarters from  some  of  the  scouts  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion 
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and  that  General  Johnston  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  in  what 
direction  the  move  was  to  be  made,  and  whether  their  troops  were 
advancing-  upon  more  than  one  point.  It  was  at  this  time  near 
the  full  moon  and  the  nights  were  as  bright,  almost  as  day.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  balloon  was  inflated  I  jumped  into  my  bas- 
ket, feeling  quite  at  ease,  as  I  had  already  made  two  ascensions, 
and  as  this  was  to  be  a  night  trip,  I  had  but  little  fear  of  discovery 
and  of  being  fired  on,  especially  as  the  enemy  were  now  in  motion, 
and  when  marching  could  not  so  well  arrange  for  this  artillery  serv- 
ice. But  there  was  a  still  greater  danger  upon  which  I  had  never 
calculated.  The  Confederate  troops,  almost  to  a  man,  had  never 
seen  a  balloon,  and  each  time  that  I  went  up  they  crowded  around 
the  balloon  squad  to  watch  this  novel  performance,  and  amused 
themselves  by  making  many  and  varied  remarks,  which  were  not 
very  complimentary  upon  the  whole  business  and  myself  in  par- 
ticular. On  this  occasion  the  balloon,  shining  in  the  bright  fire- 
light, attracted  a  larger  crowd  than  usual,  and  the  crew  in  charge 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  back  out  of  their  way,  so  they 
could  properly  perform  their  work.  I  therefore  entered  the  basket 
and  gave  the  signal  to  rise,  feeling,  as- 1  have  said,  unusually  com- 
fortable, and  I  had  ascended  about  two  hundred  feet  when,  all  at 
once,  without  any  warning,  the  balloon  was  jerked  upward  as  if 
by  some  great  force  for  about  two  miles,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  I 
was  breathless  and  gasping,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf  from  fear 
without  knowing  what  had  happened  beyond  the  surmise  that  the 
rope  which  held  me  to  the  earth  had  broken.  What  had  actually 
occurred  I  afterwards  found  was  this:  One  of  the  soldiers  who 
was  drawn  by  curiosity  to  see  the  balloon  ascend  had  crowded, 
with  the  others,  too  near,  and  had  unwittingly  stepped  into  the 
coil  of  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  balloon,  which, 
before  he  could  step  out  again,  tightened  around  his  leg  and  be- 
gan pulling  him  up  to  the  windlass,  whereupon  he  screamed 
loudly,  and  one  of  his  friends  seized  an  axe  and  cut  the  rope,  re- 
leasing him,  but  also  releasing  me.  Now,  there  I  was,  feeling  as 
if  I  was  a  couple  of  miles  up  in  the  air,  absolutely  helpless,  with 
no  idea  of  how  to  manage  my  runaway  steed,  and  with  every 
prospect  that  I  would  eventually  very  reluctantly  land  in  the 
enemy's  lines,  which  meant  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  or  else 
that  my  balloon  would  come  down  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  with 
no  means  of  my  regaining  the  shore,  which  perhaps  meant  being 
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drowned,  but  which  I  much  preferred  to  the  former.  These 
thoughts  were  not  of  a  very  consoling  nature.  One  thing  I  knew 
was  that  when  the  heat  died  out  of  the  balloon  I  must  make  a 
graceful  descent;  but  as  to  where  I  should  land  I  could  not  even 
guess.  To  say  that  I  was  frightened  but  faintly  expresses  it,  for 
the  almost  instantaneous  ascent  I  had  made  had  not  only  taken 
all  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  but  seemed  also  to  have  deprived  me 
of  all  my  nerve  and  courage  for  the  time  being.  However,  after  a 
while  I  recovered  my  breath  and  found,  upon  careful  examination, 
that  my  heart  was  beating  much  as  usual.  The  balloon  had  now 
reached  its  equilibrium,  and  was  apparently  standing  quietly  (for 
there  was  little  air  stirring)  over  the  Confederate  army,  and  I  was 
looking  down  to  where,  far  below  me,  lay  the  York  river  and  the 
surrounding  country  which  I  knew  so  well. 

BLOWN  BACK  AND  FORTH. 

"I  was  not  long  left  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  this  scene,  for  the 
wind  freshened  up,  and,  to  my  utmost  dismay,  I  found  myself 
being  blown  from  the  Confederate  lines  over  into  those  of  the  en- 
emy. It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  only  leaving  my  home  and  friends  forever,  but  was  slowly  drift- 
ing to  certain  capture.  Imagine,  therefore,  my  great  delight  when, 
after  drifting  along  for  some  distance,  the  wind  veered  and  I  was 
blown  back  toward  the  Confederate  lines.  (This  ascension  had 
been  made  from  a  point  back  of  Dam  No.  2,  i.  e. ,  Wynn's  Mill, 
on  the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  evident  that  the  balloon  was  cool- 
ing and  settling,  so  that  I  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
earth.  This  was  in  many  respects  a  great  comfort,  but  it  was  not 
unalloyed  with  new  dangers.  As  I  have  said,  the  balloon  having 
now  drawn  near  the  earth  (a  few  hundred  feet  above  it  I  suppose) 
I  was  blown  from  the  enemy's  lines  over  the  Confederate  army, 
but,  alas!  in  a  far  different  locality  from  where  I  had  ascended. 
Therefore,  when  my  balloon  passed  over  the  spot  where  Col. 
Ward's  Second  Florida  Regiment  was  encamped,  they  turned  out 
en  masse,  and  believing  me  to  be  a  Yankee  spy,  followed  me  on 
foot,  firing  at  me  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  vain  I  cried  to  them  that 
I  was  a  good  Confederate;  the  only  answer  I  received  was  from  the 
whistling  of  their  bullets.  I  was  as  a  thing  haunted,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  However,  the  wind  freshened  again,  and  I  was 
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blown  out  over  York  river,  which,  although  half  a  mile  wide  at 
Yorktown,  is  three  or  four  miles  wide  where  I  was  now  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  balloon  began  now  to  settle  quite  rapidly,  and  it 
was  evident  that  I  would  be  dumped  unceremoniously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  broad  expanse  of  water. 

A  FRIENDLY  WIND. 

<ll,  therefore,  began  to  undress,  preparatory  to  my  long  swim, 
but  I  regret  to  record  that  being  a  young  man  I  was  what  is  termed 
'somewhat  dressy,'  and  I  had  on  a  pair  of  very  tight,  fitting  boots, 
which,  do  what  I  might,  I  found  impossible  to  pull  off,  and  after  tug- 
ging and  scuffling  in  every  conceivable  position  that  my  cramped  quar- 
ters in  the  basket  would  permit,  and  still  being  unable  to  rid  myself 
of  those  accursed  boots  (which  were  not  long  since  my  joy  and  pride.) 
I  fortunately  remembered  my  pocket  knife,  and  had  soon  ripped 
them  down  the  back  and  joyfully  dropped  them  over  the  edge  of  my 
basket.  The  balloon  was  now  so  near  the  river  that  I  could  hear 
my  rope  splashing  in  the  water  as  it  dragged  along  over  the  surface 
and  I  was  waiting  to  begin  my  swim  at  any  moment  when  the  wind 
again  changed  and  blew  me  towards  the  Williamsburg  shore.  This 
was,  indeed,  luck  of  the  greatest  kind.  After  travelling  a  short 
distance  inland,  my  balloon,  by  this  time  having  settled  nearly  to 
the  ground,  I  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  basket  and  sliding  down 
the  rope  safely,  joyfully  stood  once  more  on  my  native  heath. 
I  had  landed  in  an  orchard,  and  running  with  my  rope,  as  the  bal- 
loon passed  over  an  apple  tree,  I  twisted  it  quickly  about  the  tree 
trunk,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  flops,  my  balloon  sank,  exhausted 
to  the  ground.  What  remains  to  be  told  can  be  related  in  a  few 
words. 

"I  dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  possible  and  made  my  way  to  a 
neighboring  farm  house,  where,  after  quite  a  hot  discussion  with 
the  farmer,  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  horse  and  rode  back  to  Gen- 
eral Johnston's  Headquarters,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and 
made  my  report  as  to  my  experience  and  as  to  what  I  had  seen. 
On  this  trip  my  balloon  had  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  made  a  half 
moon  circuit  of  about  fifteen  miles,  about  four  miles  of  which  was 
over  York  River.  As  to  the  height  to  which  I  attained  I  cannot  well 
compute. 

"The  information  which  I  was  able  to   give  General  Johnston  as 
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to  the  roads  upon  which  the  enemy  were  now  moving,  enabled  him 
to  prepare  for  an  attack  which  was  made  by  them  early  the  next 
morning  just  before  day. 

"I  was  among  those  who  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  it  gave  me  no  little  satisfaction  to 
aim  my  rifle  at  those  who  had  so  recently  and  so  frequently  taken 
a  wing  shot  at  me." 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  December  3,  1905. 

THE   HONOR  ROLL  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 
VIRGINIA, 


Students    At    This    Splendid    Institution    Who    Died    in 
Defense  of  South's  Cause. 


NAMES  THAT  CANNOT  DIE. 
Will  be  Preserved  in  Marble,  as  they  are  in  the  Hearts  of  Loved  Ones. 


[See  Vol.  XXI  Southern  Historical  Society' s  Papers  for  the 
glowing  address  of  the  late  Major  Robert  Stiles  at  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  to  the  dead  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  delivered 
January  yth,  1893.  Some  errors  in  the  list  have  been  corrected  in 
the  reprint  in  this  volume,  and  queries  appended  to  some  names. 
"(?)>'— KB.] 

By  the  courtesy  of  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who,  himself  an  Englishman,  is  English  like  and  "Hon- 
ors the  brave."  I  am  able  to  send  to  you  "  the  Honor  Roll  of  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  who  were  killed,  died  or  lost 
in  actual  military  service  of  the  Confederacy."  They  number  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  (445). 

Near  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  beautiful  monument  of  the  young 
soldiers  of  the  institution,  which  is  in  the  vicinage  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea,  after  illustrating  Lord  Bacon's  sentiment  that  "it  is  well  for 
a  nation  to  raise  a  breed  of  military  men."  If  the  names  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  who  served  in  the  war,  were  added  they 
would  constitute  at  least  a  brigade  in  number. 

In  this  "Roll  of  Honor"  are  the  names  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
general  to  the  private  soldier,  for  the  "U.  Va."  men  showed  that 
"the  rank  is  but  the  genuine  stamp,"  and  they  "were  men  for  'a 
that." 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  roll  will  be  engraved  on  enduring 
tablets,  and  so  preserved  at  the  University  in  sacred  memory  of  the 
time  that  proved  men's  souls,  and  of  those,  too,  who  possessed 
the  souls,  and  gave  them  back  to  their  Creator  for  their  land's  sake. 
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Harvard  University  points  to  the  marble  engravures  on  her  walls 
which  bear  the  names  of  her  sons  who  fell  in  battle.  They  were 
not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  University,  though  they  represented 
a  much  larger. body  of  alumni.  Every  college  and  school  and  acad- 
emy in  Virginia  whose  boys  went  to  battle  should  follow  these  wor- 
thy examples. 

I  ask  right  of  way  in  your  columns  for  this  "Roll  of  Honor." 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

Any  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list  should  be  reported  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Noah  K.  Davis,  University  of  Virginia,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  complete  roster  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Below  is  given  their  names,  the  States  from  which  they  came  and 
the  place  and  year  of  their  death: 

Abercrombie,  L.  B.,  Tex. 

Alexander,  C.  A.,  Va.,  Fort  Delaware,    1863. 

Allen,  J.,  Lt. ,  Va.,   Gettysburg,    Pa.,    1863. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,    1883 

Anderson,  H.,Va.,  M.  W.  Sulphur  Springs,  1862. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.   1862. 

Anderson,  J.  S.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Fredericksburg,  1862. 

Anderson,  J.  W.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Bakers  Creek,  Miss.,  1863. 

Archer,  E.  S.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Arnell,  W.  L.,  Tenn.,    1863. 

Arnold,  P.  M.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Richmond,  1862. 

Arnold,  A.  J.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Port  Republic,  1862. 

Arrington,  S.  L.,  Capt.,  Ala.,  Farewell,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Ashton,  R.  W.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Austin,  L.  M.,  Surg.,  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  1863. 

Avery,  H.  A.,  Miss.,  Island  No.  10,  Miss.,  1862. 

Banks,  T.  W.,  Lt.,    Va.,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  1865. 

Barbour,  A.  M.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1865. 

Barraud,  T.  L.,  Capt.  Va.,  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  1863. 

Barton,  D.  R.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Barnett,  B.  N.,  Miss. 

Batley,  W.  H.,  Ga.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  1862. 

Baylor,  T.  G.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.  1861. 

Baylor,  W.  S.  H.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.    1862. 
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Beale,  J.  R.,  Va.,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  1862. 

Beall,  J.  G.,  Va.,  F.  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  1865. 

Bedinger,  G.  R.  W.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Bell,   R.  S.,  Va.,  Rappahannock,  B'dg.,  (?)  1863. 

Bell,  L.  R.  N.  C.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Berry,  L.  G.  W.,  Va.,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  1861. 

Bibb,  F.  S.,  Lt.  Va.,Chancellorsville,  Va.  1861 

Bird,  J.  W.,  Va.,  1861. 

Biscoe,  T.  H.,  Maj,,  La.,  Spotsylvania  Co.,  Va.,  1864. 

Bonner,  S,  R.,  Ga.,  Shenandoah,  Va..  186-. 

Booton,  W.  S.,  Ga.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Boston,  R.  B.,  Col.,  Va.,  High  Bridge,  Va.,  1865. 

Bowles,  T.  B.,   Va.,  1862. 

Bowling,  H.  A.,  Capt,   Md.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1864. 

Bowyer,  E.  F.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  1862. 

Bradford,  R.,  Fla.,  Santa  Rosa,  Fla.,  186-. 

Brawner,  W.   G.,  Capt,  Va.,  Seneca  Mills,  Md.,  1863. 

Braxton,  W.  A.,  Va.,  186-. 

Breckenridge,  P.  G. ,  Capt.,  Va.,  Kennons  Landing,  Va. ,  1864. 

Breckenridge,  J.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  1865. 

Broadus,  E.  L.,  Va.,    186-. 

Brockenborough,  A.  A.  G. ,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,    1863. 

Bronaugh,  W.  N.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Brown,  J.  T.,  Col.,  Va.,  Wilderness,  Va.,  1864. 

Brown,  A.  J.,  Col.,  Tenn.,    1864. 

Brown,  S.  W.,  Va.,  Staunton,  Va.,    1864. 

Bnckner,  T.  R.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Spotsylvania,  C.  H.,  1864. 

Buford,  J.  W.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1864. 

Buist,  E.  S.,  Surg.,  S.  C.,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.,  1864. 

Burgess,  S.  N.,  Surg.,  S.  C.,  Statesburg,  S.  C.,  1861. 

Burkhaiter,  J.  E.,  Surg.,  Ft.  Royal,  S.  C.,  1862. 

Butler,  E.  G.  W.,  Maj.,  La.  Belmont,  186-. 

Butler,  C.  A.,  Capt.,  Fla.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Butler,  W.  B.,  Capt..  Fla.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,    1863. 

Butt,  J.  W.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Cabell,  J.  C.,  Lt.,  Va.,   Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Card  well,  J.  R.,  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  1864. 

Carr,  J.  G.,  Lt,  Va.,  Dry  Creek,  Va.,  1863. 

Carr,  W.  C.,  Lt,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1863. 

Carr,  J.  G.,  Va. 
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Carrington,  W.  C.  P.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Edwards  Depot,  Miss.,  1863. 

Carter,  J.  C. ,  Brig.  Gen.,  Ga. ,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  1864. 

Carey,  G.  M.,  Va.,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

Carson,  S.  M.,  Surg. ,  Va.,  Tennessee. 

Charles,  F.  E.,  La.,  Arkansas,  186-. 

Chalmers,  J.,  Va.,  Fairfax,  Va.,  1861. 

Chalmers,  H.  C.,  Asst.  Surg.,  Va.,  1865. 

Chapman,  G.  B.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.,  186-. 

Chew,  R.  E.,  Col.,  Miss.,  Prairie  Grove,  Va.,  186-. 

Christian,  H.  B.,  Lt.,  Miss.,  Appomattox,  Va.,  1865. 

Clark,  P.  H.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Clay,  C.  G.,  Va.,  Spotsylvania  C.  H.,  1864. 

Cleaver,  W.  H.,  Capt.,  Ark.,  Rio  Grande  River,   1862. 

Cochrari,  J.  L.,  Va.,  1862. 

Cocke,  P.  St.  Geo.,  Va.,    Brig.  Gen.,  Va.,  1861. 

Cocke,  W.  H.,  Asst.  Surg.  Va.,  Washington,  D.   C.,  1865. 

Cocke,  W.  F.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,   1863. 

Cohen,  G.,  Ga.,  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  1865. 

Coleman,   L.   M.,    Lt. ,    Col.,   Prof.    U,    Va.,    Fredericksburg, 

Va.,  1863. 

Coleman,  T.  G.,  Lt.  Va.,  Manassas  Va.,  1862. 
Coleman,  J.  H.,  Maj.  Ala.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  1861. 
Coleman,  C.  L.,  Capt.,  La.,  Spotsylvania,  Va.,  1864. 
Collins,  W.  G.,  Va.,  186— . 
Cunrad,  H.  A.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 
Conrad,  H.  T. ,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1863. 
Cooke,  W.  M  ,  Va.,  186— . 
Corbin,  R.,  Va.,  Culpeper,  Va.,  1862. 
Cosnahan,  J.  B.,  Capt.  S.  C.,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C.,  1863. 
Cossit,  C.  E. ,  Capt.  Tenn.,  Milton,  Tenn.,  1862. 
Cowan,  C.  S.,  Surg.  Miss.,  1862. 
Cowherd,  C.  S.,  Va.,  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  1863. 
Cowin,  J.  H.,  Ala.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1861. 
Cox,  J.  E.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Chesterfield,  Va.,  1865. 
Cropp,  J.  T.,  Surg.,  Va.,  1863. 
Cunliffe,  W.  E.,  Miss.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1861. 
Davenport.  N.  J.,  La.,  1863. 

Davidson,  G. ,  Capt.,  Va.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1865. 
Davidson,  A.,  Va.,  Lexington,  Va. ,  1864. 
Davis,  R.  B.;  Capt.,  Va.,  Peeble's.Farm,  Va.,  1864. 
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Davis,  R.,  Capt,  Va.,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Davis,  L.  W.,  Va.,  1864. 

Doby,  A.  E.,  Capt.,  S.  C,  Wilderness,  Va.,  1864. 

Drevvry,  J.  H.,  Va.,  Ashland,  Va.,  1863. 

Dyson,  L.  M.,  S.  C.,  Cbarlottesville,  Va. 

Earle,  C.  E.,  Capt,  S.  C,  Richmond,  Va. 

Earle,  W.  R.,  S.  C.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1861. 

Easton,  E.  W.,  Ala.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Elliott,  R.  E.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  S.  C,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Elliott,  R.  H.,  Lt.,  Ga.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1863. 

Elliott,  P.,  Ga.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1865. 

Ewing,  D.  P.,  Va.,  Botetourt  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

Exuin,  J.  K.,  Ky.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Fairfax,  R.,  Va.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Farley,  W.  D.,  Capt.,  S.  C.,  Brandy  Station,  Va. 

Ferguson,  W.  C,,  Surg. ,  Va. ,  Richmond,  Va. 

Field,  T.  G. ,  Capt.,  Miss.,  Harrisburg,  Miss. 

Field,  W.  G.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Flood,  T.  W.,  Va.,  Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

Fluker,  B.  K.,  La.,  186— . 

Foley,  T.  W.,  La.,  Assumption  Par.,  La.,  1865. 

Fontaine,  E.,  Jr.,  Va.,  Centreville,  Va.,  1861. 

Forniss,  T.  K.,  Ala.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Fowlkes,  E.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Franklin,  J.  W.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Pamplins  Depot,  Va.,  1865. 

Fraser,  E.  J.,  Va.,  186— . 

Frazier,  J.  A.,  Va.,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

French,  J.  B.,  Adjt.,  Tex.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Gait,  J.,  Jr.,  Va.,  Fluvanna  Co.,  1862. 

Gandy,  D.  F.,  Lt.,  S.  C.,  1861. 

Gardner,  H.  W.,  Surg.,  N.  C.,  1862. 

Gardner,  R.  N.,  Fla.,  1862. 

Garland,  Jr.,  S.,  Brig. -Gen.,   Va.,  Boonsborough,    Md.,   1862. 

Garnett,  T.  S.,  Col.,  Va.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1863. 

Garlington,  B.  C. ,  Lt.,  S.  C.,  Savage  Station,  Va. 

Garrison,  W.  F.,  Ga.,  Seven  Pines,  Va. 

Garth,  G.  M.,  Va.,  Alabama,  1862. 

Gazzam,  G.  G.,  Lt. ,  Ala.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1865. 

Geiger,  G.  H  ,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

George,  L.  A.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Five  Forks,  Va. 
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Gilchrist,  J.  M.,  Capt.,  Ala.,  Wilderness,  Va. 

Glenver,  J.  T.,  Lt.,  Va.,  1862. 

Goggin,  W.  L.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1861. 

Goodloe,  D.  G. ,  Tenn.,  Ohio,  1861. 

Goodman,  J.  B.,  Asst.  Surg.,  Va.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1864. 

Gordon,  G.  L.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Gordon,  G.,  Va.,  186— . 

Green,  R.  H.,  Va.,  186— . 

Gregg,  J.  J.,  Capt.,  S.  C,  Hammond,  S.  C,  186— . 

Griffin,  J.  W.,  Chapl.,  Va.,  Roanoke  Co.,  Va. 

Grivot,  W.  P.,  Capt.,  La.,  Forsythe,  Ga.,  1864. 

Grogan,  K.,  Md.,  Greenland  Gap,  Va.,  1863. 

Guiger,  G.  H.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Gunn,  S.  R.,  Miss.,  Leesburg,  Va.,  1861. 

Garland,  H.  A.,  Col.,  Mo.,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Haden,  J.  W.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1864. 

Hairston,  H.,  Md.,  Cascade,  Va.,  1862. 

Hairston,  G.  S.,  Miss.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Hale,  S.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Spotsylvania,  Va. 

Hall,  G.  A.,  Lt,  Ga.,  Yorktown,  Va.,  1862. 

Hall,  R.  H.,  Capt.,  Va.,  1863. 

Hall,  B.,  Col.,  Ala.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Haliday,  D.  W.,  Ga.,  Manassas,  1862. 

Hambrick,  J.  A.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Drewry's  Bluff,  1864. 

Hamer,  C.  F. ,  Capt.,  Miss.,  Cayuga,  Miss. 

Hamilton,  B.  H.,  Col,  S.  C. 

Hamlet,  J.  C.,  Lt.,  Va. 

Hamlin,  W.  B.,  Adjt.,  Va,,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Hammond,  G.  W. ,  Lt.-Col.,  Va.,  Floyd's  Farm. 

Hamner,  N.  B.,  Va.,   Boonsboro,  Md.,  1863. 

Hancock,  W.  H.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.,  1864. 

Hare,  T.  E.,  Lt.,  Tenn. 

Harmanson,  J.  R.,  Lt. ,  Va. ,  Seven  Pines,  1862. 

Harrison,  B.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Harrison,  D.  E.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Ft.  Donelson,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Harrison,  J.  P.,  Va.,  Hardy's  Bluff,  Va.,  1861. 

Harrison,  J.  W.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1864. 

Harvey,  G.,  Capt.,  Mo.,  Heathsville,  Va.,  1865. 

Harvie,  C.  L,  Capt,  Va.,  Cedar  Run,  Va.,  1864. 
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Harvin,  W.  E.,  Capt.,  Ga.,  Johnson's  Island,  1863. 

Haskell,  W.  T.,  Capt.,  S.  C,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Hays,  J.  S.,  N.  C,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Healy,  E.  M.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Heath,  R.  B.,  Adjt.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Hemphill,  R.,  S.  C.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Henderson,  E.  A.,  Capt.,  N.  C,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1864. 

Hendrick,  R.  L.,  Va.,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va..  1862. 

Henry,  J.  F.,  Maj.,  Tenn.,  Shiloh,  Tenn. 

Hicks,  J.  H.,  N.  C.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1863. 

Hobbs,  T.  H.,  Col.,  Ala. 

Hobson,  A.  M.,  Capt.,  Va. ,  1863. 

Hodges,  T.  P.,  Capt.  Miss.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1863. 

Hoffman,  T.  W.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1864. 

Holcombe,  H.  L.,  Adjt.,  Ala.,  Frazier's  Farm,  Va. 

Holcombe,  J.  C.,  Capt.,  Ga.,  1861. 

Holladay,  J.  M.,  Va.,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

Holland,  N.  W.,  Capt.,   Fla.,   Olustee,   Fla. 

Holleman,  G.  C.,  Fla.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Holman,  B.  O.,  Capt.,  Ala.,  Ft.  Delaware,  Md.,  1863. 

Holmes,  A.  T.,  S.  C.,  Oxford,  Miss.,  1862. 

Hull,  J.  M.,  Va.,   Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  1862. 

Hungerford,  T.  J.,  Capt.,  Va. 

Hunter,  L.  M.,  Capt.,  Ala.,  Portland,  Ala.,  1861, 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  Jr.,  Va.,  Essex  Co.,  1861. 

Hunter,  B.  B.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,    1864. 

Hutton,  W.   B.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Chancellorsville,   Va.,  1863. 

Irving,  C.,  Va.,  Petersburg,   Va.,  1865. 

Irving,  J.  K.,  Cal.,  1864. 

Jackson,  J.  B.,  Mo.,  1864. 

Jackson,  A.,  S.  C.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1863. 

James,  R.  E.,  S.  C.,   Richmond,  Va. 

Jenkins,  J.  S.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Jones,  E.  J.,  Col.,  Ala.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1861. 

Jones,  C.  A.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  1862. 

Jones,  J.  G.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Kernstown,  Va.,  1862. 

Jones,  J.  T.,  Ala.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1862. 

Jones,  L.  B.,  Va.,  1862. 

Jeffrey,  A.,  Va.,  Norfolk. 

Jones,  T.  R.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Selma,  Ala.,  1864. 
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Jones,  J.  L.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Jones,  F.  P.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.,  1863. 

Jordan,  W.  J.,  Surg.,  N.  C,  South  Mount,  Md.,  1864. 

Jordan,  J.  W.,  Ala,  Manassas,  Va.,    1861. 

Keels,  W.  E.,  Capt.,  S.  C.,  Charleston,   W.  Va.,  1861. 

Kemper,  G.  B.,  Lt.,  S.  C,  Wilderness,  Va.,  1862. 

Kilpatrick,  F.  W.,  Col,  S.  C.,  Lookout  Mt,  Tenn.,  1864. 

Kinchloe,  W.  J.,  Lt.  Adjt.,  Va.,  Smithfield,  W.  (?)  Va.,    1863. 

Lane,  T.  H.,  N.  C.,  Florida. 

Lamar,  C.  A.,  Ga.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  1865. 

Lane,  R.  W.,  Ala.,  Huntsville,   Ala. 

Lane,  G.  H.,  Capt.,  Va.,  1862. 

Latane,  W.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Old  Church,  Va.,  1862. 

Latane,  J.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1864. 

Latham,  R.  P.,   Lt.,    Va.,   Culpeper  C.  H.,  Va.,  1862.  » 

Laurens,  J.,  Navy,  Charleston,   S.  C.,  1865. 

Leftwich,  J.  W.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va. 

Leigh,  J.  R.,  Lt.,  Col.,  Va.,  Corinth,   Miss.,  1863. 

Leigh,  R.  W.,  Lt,  Col.,  Va.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  1863. 

Lenoir,  W.  H.,  Tenn.,  Bowling  Green,  1861. 

Lewis,  G.  N.,  Ala.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  1862. 

Lewis,  J.,  Lt.,  W.  Va.,  Winchester,  Va. 

Lindsay,  J.  W.,  Va. 

Love,  R.  T.,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,    1862. 

Lowry,  J.  M.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1864. 

Luckett,  F.  E.,  Surg.,  Va.,   Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Luckett,  L.  M.,  Va.,  Games'  Mill,  Va.,  1862. 

Lyles,  W.  B.,  Capt.,  S.  C,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

MacLeod,  F.  H.,  Fla.,  1863. 

Magruder,  J.  B.,  Col.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Magruder,  J.  W.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Meadow  Bridge,  Va.,    1864. 

Magruder,  J.  H.,  Capt.,  Va.,  1863. 

Major,  E.  P.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Manning,  R.  I.,  Capt,  S.  C,  Fulton,  S.  C,  1861. 

Markham,  R.  A.,  Ala. 

Marsh,  D.,  Lt.,  Ala.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Marshall,  T.,  Lt,  Col.,  Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  1864. 

Martin,  G.,  Va.,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  1865. 

Martin,  T.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Massie,  J.  L.,  Capt,  Va.,  Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  1864. 
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Massie,  R.  T.,  Va. 

Mastin,  G.  B.,  Ala.,  Seven  Pines,  Va. 

Maupin,  J.  R.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,   Pa.,    1863. 

Maury,  J.  H.,  Lt,  D.  C,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1863.       . 

Meade,  W.  Z.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Resaca,  Ga.,  1864. 

Meade,  H.  E.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Meems,  A.  R.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Mt.  Jackson,   Va.,  1865. 

Meem,  J.  L.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Meredith,  W.  B.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Merritt,  H.  E.,  Va.,  Mississippi,  1863. 

Merritt,  W.  T.,  Va. 

Metcalf,  C,  Lt.,  Miss.,  Charlotte,  C.  H.,  Va.,  1865. 

Middleton,  A.,  Va.,  Texas,    1864. 

Minor,  W.  B.,  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  Maj.,  N.  C,  St.  John's,  N.  C. 

Moore,  W.,  Va.,  Five  Forks,  Va.,  1865. 

Moore,  A.  C.,  S.  C.,  2d  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Merrill,  W.  T.,  Va.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  1862. 

Morris,  W.,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1862. 

Morris,  G.  W.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,    1862. 

Morris,  J.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Morrison,  R.  J.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Williamsburg,   Va. ,    1861. 

Morton,  W.,  Miss.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Morton,  A.,  Va.,   Gettysburg,  Va.,  1863. 

Mosby  L.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Wytheville,  Va.,  1863. 

Moseley,  H.  L.,  Va.,  Buckingham  C.  H.,  Va.,  1862. 

Munford,  C.  E.,  Lt,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

McAfee,  M.,  Maj.,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1862. 

McAllister,  J.  N.,   Lt.,  Va.,  Okolona,  Miss.,  1861. 

McCormick,  C.,  Surg.,  Va.,   Berryville,  Va. 

McCoy,  W.,  Capt,  Va.,  1861. 

McCoy,  W.  K.,  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

McDaniel,  J.,  Va. 

McDonald,  C.  W.,  Capt,  Va.,  Games'  Mill,  Va.,  1862. 

McDowell,  T.  P.,  Va.,  Gordonsville,  Va.,  1862. 

McElmurry,  W.  L.,  Ga.,  Manassas  June.  Va.    1861. 

McGehee,  N.  M.,  Va. 

Mclntyre,  A.,  Lt.,  S.  C.,  Sharpsburg,  1862. 

Mclver,  J.  K.,  S.  C.,  Point  Lookout,  1863. 

McKerall,  W.,  La.,  Camp  Douglas,  111. 
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McKim,  R.  B.,  Md.,  Winchester,  Va.  1862. 

McMillin,  J.  M.,  Ky.,  Franklin,  Tenn.    1862. 

McMurry,  A.  G. ,  Ga.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.    1862. 

McPherson,  S.,  Ass't  Surg.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.    1863. 

Nelson,  H.  M.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Albemarle  county,  Va.    1862. 

Nelson,  J.  A.,  Surg.,  Va. ,  Culpepper  county,  Va.    1863. 

Nelson,  H.,  Capt.,  Va. 

Newman,  W.  S.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.    1862. 

Newman,  T.  H.,  Va.,  Middleburg,  Va.    1863. 

Newton,  T.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.    1862. 

Newton,  W.  B.,  Lt.,  Col.,  Va.,   Raccoon  Ford,  Va.    1863. 

Newton,  J.,  Capt.,  Ark.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.    1862. 

Otey,  G.  G.,  Capt.,  Va.,   Lynchburg,  Va.    1863. 

Page,  Mann,  Va.,  Albemarle  county,  Va. 

Paine,  H.  R.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va. 

Palmer,  J.  S.,  Capt,  S.  C,  Atlanta,   Ga.    1864. 

Palmer,  S.  D.,  S.  C.,  Charlottesville,  Va.    1863. 

Palmer,).   J.,    S.  C,  Manassas,  Va.    1862. 

Parker,  W.  F.,  Md.,  Snow  Hill,  Md.,    1865. 

Parker,  W.  H.  H.,  Va.,  Middleburg,  Va,,    1863. 

Pate,  H.  C.,  Col.,  Va.,  Yellow  Tavern,  Va.,  1864. 

Patterson,  R.  B.,  Capt.,  Amherst  C.  H.,  1862. 

Paxton,  E.  F.,  Brig.  Gen.,  Va.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1862. 

Peake,  W.  B.,  Eng.,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1862. 

Peebles,  L.  J.,  Va.,  Seven  Pines,  Va.,  1862. 

Peek,  W.  H.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Ft.  Delaware,  Md. 

Peebles,  P.  A.,  Capt.,  Miss,,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Pegram,  W.  J.,  Col.,  Five  Forks,  Va.,   1865. 

Pendleton,  A.  S.,  Lt.    Col.,  Va.,  Woodstock,  Va  ,  1864. 

Pendleton,  P.  H.,  Va.,  Spotsylvania,  Va.,    1864. 

Peyton,  R.  L.  G.,  Col.,  Ohio,  Golden  Springs,  O.,  1863. 

Perry,  J.  E. ,  Ga. ,  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  1864. 

Phelps,  W.  B.,  W.  Va.,  Centreville,  Va.,  1861. 

Pike,  W.  L.,  Ark. 

Pittman,  J.  D.,  Fla.,  Manassas,  Va.,    1862. 

Pleasants,  J.  H.,  Va.,  1864. 

Poelnitz,  J.  A.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Montpelier,  Ala.,  1865. 

Poelnitz,  E.  A.?  Lt.,  Ala.,  Montpelier,  Ala.,  1865. 

Poindexter,  P.,  Lt.,  Col..  Va.,  Suffolk,  Va.,  1864. 

Poisal,  J.  R.,  Md.,  Centreville,  Va.    1861. 
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Pollard,  J.  R.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1862. 

Pollard,  C.  W.,  Va.,  1865. 

Pollard,  J.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  1863, 

Pollock.  T.  G.,  Capt,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Poore,  R.  H.,  Maj.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Posey,  C,  Brig.  Gen.,  Miss.,  Univer.  of  Va. ,  1863. 

Prentis,  J.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Preston,  T.  W.,   Col.,  Va.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Price,  W.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Va.,  1862. 

Prioleau,  C.  E.  S.  C,  Hawe's  Shop,  Va.,  1864. 

Radford,  J.  T.,  Lt.  Col.,  Va.,  Cedarville,  Va.,  1864. 

Radford,  W.  M.,  Captain,  Va.,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1861. 

Randolph,  G.  W.,  Gen.,  Va.,  Richmond.  Va. 

Randolph,  T.  J.,  Miss.,  South  Mt.,  Va.,  1862. 

Randolph,  A.   S.,  Lt.,  La.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Randolph,  W.  H.,  Lt.;  Va.,  Chancellorsville. 

Ravvls,  C.  C,  Lt.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Rector,  W.  B.,  Va.,  Kernstown,  Va.,  1862, 

Redwood,.].  M.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1865. 

Redwood,  J.  T.,  Ala.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1865. 

Reese,  J.  J.,  Va.,  Manassa,  Va.,  1861. 

Reed,  W.  S.,  Va.,  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  1862. 

Rice  T.  C,  Lt.,  Va.,  1862. 

Riddick,  E.  T.,  Lt,  N.  C.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  1862. 

Riddick,  S.  A.,  N.  C,  Hanover,  Va.,  1863. 

Ridley,  W.  G.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Rives,  C.  M.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1864. 

Rives,  G.  T.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1865. 

Roane,  T.  R.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  1863. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Robinson,  J.  S.,  Va.,  1863. 

Rogers,   R.  L.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,    1864. 

Rogers,  J.  A.,  Asst.  Surg.,  N.  C,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  1864. 

Rogers.  W.  F.,  Asst.  Surg.,  Ala.,  Sunflower  Co.,  Miss.,  1862. 

Rogers,  L.  M.,  Va.,  Goochland,  Va.,  1864. 

Ross,  W.  A.,  Lt,  Va.,  Culpeper,  Va. 

Royal,  G.  K.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Ruffin,  T.,  Lt.,  N.  C.,  Johnson's  Is.,  Erie,  1864. 

Ruffner,  J.,  Lt,  Va.,  1863. 

Russell  A.  J.,  Ala.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Salle,  R.  C.,  Virginia,  1864. 
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Samuells,  S.  C,  Virginia,  1864. 

Sangster,  J.  H.,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Sapp,  J.  M.,  Ga.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Saunders,  W.  M.,   Capt.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Scott,  T.  J.,  Ala.,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Seabrook,  C.  P.,  S.  C.,  Chancellorsvllle,  Va.,  1863. 

Selden,  W.  L.,  Va.,  Harrisonsburg,  Va.,  1862. 

Semmes,  P.,  Brig.  Gen.,  Ga.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

Shands,  E.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Shenandoah,  Va.,  1861. 

Shearer,  J.  C.,  Va.,  Chickahominy,  Va.,  1863. 

Shearer,  R.  B.,  Capt,  Va.,  Monocacy,  Md.,  1864. 

Shelton,  C.  O.,  Asst.  Surgeon.,  Mo.,  N.  O.,  La.,  1862. 

Shelton,  C.  T.,  Va.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1862. 

Shephard,  S.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Texas. 

Shepherd,  H.,  La.,  Camp  Chase. 

Shepherd,  W.  F.,  Va.,  Cheat  Mt.,  Va. 

Shewmake,  V.  P.,  Ga.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 

Ship,  F.    E.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.,  1862. 

Simms,  R.  D. ,  Va.,  Mt.  Meridian,  1862. 

Simpson,  E.  W.,  Asst.,  Ga.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1862. 

Smith,  F.  W.,  Lt.  Col.,  Va.,  Amelia  Co.,  Va.,  1865. 

Smith,  S.,  Capt.  Va.,  University  of  Va.,  1864. 

Somerville,  J.  M.,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1864. 

Somerville,  W.,  Asst.  Surg.  Va.,  Mitchells,  Va.,,  1862. 

St.  Clair,  O.  M.,  Mo.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1862. 

Stevens,  H.  L.,  S.  C.,    Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 

Stirling,  T.  P.,  S.  C.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Stovall,  J.  B.,  Surg.,  N.  C,  Granville,  N.  C. 

Strain,  E.  H.,  Asst.  Surg.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1864. 

Stuart,  G.  W.,  Va.,  Fredericksburg,  Va,,  1863. 

Swann,  S.  R.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1862. 

Sykes.  W.  E.,  Adjt.,  Miss.,  Decatur,  Ala.,  1864. 

Scott,  R.  E.,  Va.,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  1862. 

Scott,  W.  C.,  Col.,  Va.,  Powhatan,  Va.,  1865. 

Shields,  W.  S.,  Lt.,  Tenn.,  Corinth,  Miss..  1862. 

Smith,  R.  B.,  Lt.,  Col.,  Va.,  Warrenton  Va.,  1865. 

Tallaferro,  F.  W.,  Va.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1863. 

Tayloe,  L.,  Lt.  Col.,  Va.,  Raccoon  Ford,  Va.,  1863. 

Taylor,  E.  P.,  Va.,  1862. 

Taylor,  T.  J.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Baker's  Creek,  Ala. 
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Taylor,  B.  M.,  Va.,  Petersburg,  Va.,    1864. 

Tebbs,  W.  W.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Charles  City,   Va.,  1863. 

Terrell,  L.  F.,  Maj.,  Va.,  James'  Island,  N.  C,  1864. 

Terrell,  R.  Q.,  Lt.,  Ky.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  1865. 

Terrell,  P.  M.,  Va. 

Thompson,  J.  B.,  Lt.  Col.,  Va.,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  1862. 

Thompson,  W.   B.,  Va. 

Thornton,  J.  T.,  Col,  Va,,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,    1862. 

Thurmond,  J.  G.,  Maj.,  Tenn.,  Yazoo,  Miss.,  186-. 

Tillinghast,   H.,  Capt.,  Fla.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  1862. 

Towles,  J.  T.,   La.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1861. 

Towles,  W.  E.,  La.,  Jacksons,   Fla.,  1863. 

Toner,  T.  H.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Kernsrown,  Va.,  1862. 

Townes,   E.  D.,  Maj.,  Ala.,  Travis,  Tex.,    1864. 

Triplett,  W.  S.,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1863. 

Tucker,  H.  S.,  Geo.,  Lt.   Col.,  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  1863. 

Tupman,  P.  M.,  Surg.  Va.,  Essex  Co.,  Va.  1863. 

Tupper,  F.,  Lt.,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1865. 

Tureaud,  E.,  Jr.,  La. 

Turner,  J.  C.,  Lt.,  Ala.,  Manassas,  Va.  1861. 

Tyler,  L.,  Va.,  Bull  Run,  Va.,  1861. 

Upshaw,  G.  W.,  Va. 

VandeGraaf,  W.  J.,  Ala. 

Vaughan.  G.  H.,  Mo. 

Voss,  F.,  Md.,  Green  River,  Ky. 

Wade,  W.  M.,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.  1862. 

Wait,  G.  H.,  Ark.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1863. 

Walke,   I.  T.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Col,  Va.,  Woodstock,  Va.,  1864. 

Walker,  C.,  Ala. 

Walker,  J.  T. ,  Texas. 

Walker,  S.  G.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,   Pa.,  1863. 

Ward,  W.  N.,  Va. 

Wardlaw,  R.  H.,  S.  C,  Gravel's  Run,  S.  C.,  1863. 

Wartelle,  F.,  La.,  Shiloh,  Tenn,  1862. 

Warwick,  B.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Games'  Mills  Va.,  1862. 

Washington,  J.  A.,  Lt.  Col.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  1861. 

Washington,  J.   E.,  Lt.  Col.,  S.  C.,  Monterey,  Va.,  1861. 

Watkins,  W.   M.,  Va.,  Halifax,  Va.,  1864. 

Watson,  D.,  Maj.  Art.,  Va.,  Spotsylvania,  Va.,  1864. 

Weddell,  V.  L.,  Va. 
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Wertenbaker,  T.  G.,  Va.,  Charlottsville,  Va.,  1862. 
West,  J.  N.,  La.,  Louisiana,  1865. 
Weyman,  J.  B.,  Ala.,  1864. 
Wheatley,  J.  G.,  Va.,  1864. 
Wheeler,  C,  Va.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
White,  D.  S.,  Texas,    Panold,   Miss.,  1863. 
Wilson,  R.  C,  Miss.,  1863. 
Wilson,  N.  C.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 
Wilson,  T.  D.,  Surg.,  S.  C,  Bishopville,  S.  C.,  1865. 
Wimberly,  F.  E.,  Ga.,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  1862. 
Wingfield,  M.  A.,  Ga.,  Macon,  Ga.,  1861. 
Winston,  J.  E. ,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va. ,  1862. 
Withers,  A.   J.,  Ala.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  1861. 
Withers,  J.  T.,  Surg.,  W.  Va.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862. 
Wolfe,  W.  H.,  S.  C.,  Congaree  River,  S.  C. 
Womack,  G.  W.,  La.,  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  1864. 
Wood,  J.  D.,  Capt.,  Va.,    Shiloh,  Tenn. 
Wooding,  G.  W.,  Capt.,  Va.,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  1862. 
Woodley,  G.  C.,  S.  C.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1864. 
Woodson,  J.,  Maj.  and  Q.  M.,  Va.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1864. 
Worsham.  P.   H.,  Va.,  1863. 
Wray,  G.,  Col.,  Va.,  Texas,  1864. 
Wrenn,  A.  J.,  Capt.,  Va.,  1864. 
Wrenn,   W.,  Capt,  Va.,  Manassas,  Va.,  1862. 
Wren,  F.  E.,  Lt.,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 
Wright,  J.  D.,  S.  C.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wright,  W.  A.,  Capt,  Va.,  Fredricksburg,  1862. 
Wright,  S.  S.,  Va.,  Patterson's  Creek,  W.  Va.,  1864. 
Wright,  W.  S.,  Va.,  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.,  1863. 
Wyatt,  R.  O.,  Capt  Art.,  Va.,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  1864. 
Wyatt,  J.  W.,  Surg.,  Va.,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  1861. 
Wynn,  W.  B.,  N.  C,  Castle  Wm.,  N.  Y.,  1864. 
Wynn,  W.  G.,  Va.,  1862. 

Wysor,  B.  F. ,  Va. ,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  1863. 
Yancey,  T.  L.,  Capt,  Va.,  M'Gaheysville,  Va.,  1862. 
'Young,   C.  O.,  Va.,  Winchester,  Va.,  1862. 
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From  the   Times-Dispatch,  August  isth,  1905. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  BETHESDA  CHURCH. 


Graphic  Description  of   It  by    Lieutenant    Colonel  C.  B. 

Christian. 


THE  COLOR  BEARER  KILLED. 


One  Among  the  Bloodiest  Contests  of  the  Great  War  of  the 

Sixties. 

[For  the  privation  of,  and  the  list  of  the  officers  under  fire  on 
Morris  Island,  see  Vols.  XII,  and  XVIII,  Southern  Histori- 
cal Society  Papers^  the  latter  by  Hon.  Abe  Fulkerson,  late  Col- 
onel 63rd  Tennessee  Infantry. — ED.] 

The  sharp  combat  at  Bethesda  Church,  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  30th,  1864,  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  battles  at  Cold 
Harbor,  which  wound  up  by  the  decisive  repulse  of  Grant  on  June 
3d.  Our  loss  on  that  occasion,  except  in  Pegram's  brigade,  was 
small,  says  General  Early  in  his  report,  which  is  found  in  Vol.  51, 
Part  i,  Series  i,  of  the  War  Records,  Serial  Number  107.  He 
was  at  that  time  commanding  Ewell's  corps.  Colonel  Edward 
Willis,*  of  Georgia,  and  Col.  J.  B.  Terrill,  of  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia, had  both  been  named  as  Brigadier  Generals,  but  were  killed 
ere  their  commissions  reached  them.  Willis  was  a  brilliant  young 
officer  of  great  promise  and  of  distinguished  service.  A  West 
Pointer  by  training,  he  had  won  a  name  which  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Terrill  was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute;  had  commanded  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  with  great 
courage  and  skill,  succeeding  James  A.  Walker  and  A.  P.  Hill  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  which  had  no  superiority  in  the  Confederate 

*Son  of  Dr.  Frances  T.  Willis,  deceased,  (of  Virginia  ancestry)  late  of 
this  city  and  formerly  of  Georgia.  See  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
Vol.  XVII — Lee  Monument  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  160-167— for  further  tes- 
timony as  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  this  accomplished  and  intrepid  young 
officer. 
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Army.  His  brother,  General  Terrill,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  a  West  Pointer,  and  had  been  killed  at  Perryville,  Ky. 

Colonel  Christian's  account  of  this  combat  gives  us  a  picturesque 
glimpse  of  the  charge  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment,  which 
made  its  mark  under  Colonel  (Governor)  William  Smith,  at  First 
Manassas,  and  sustained  its  reputation  to  the  close  of  its  career. 
Colonel  Christian  was  a  V.  M.  I.  man  and  one  of  those  sturdy 
righting  men  who  always  had  "his  place  in  the  picture  by  the 
blasting  of  the  guns."  His  adventures  from  Bethesda  Church  to 
Morris  island  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  the  days  that  verily 
"tried  men's  souls." 

The  army  was  so  steadily  fighting-  at  the  time  of  this  action 
that  reports  are  scant,  and  Colonel  Christian  is  doing  his  State  and 
his  comrades  worthy  service  in  thus  giving  his  memory  of  valiant 
deeds.  JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

Editor  of   The    Times- Dispatch: 

Sir: — This  was  the  bloodiest  fight  of  our  Civil  War  considering 
the  number  engaged  on  our  side.  The  per  cent,  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  loss  of  officers  was  full  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  en- 
gaged (mostly  killed.)  It  was  there  the  dashing  Colonel  Edward 
Willis,  of  the  1 2th  Georgia  (in  temporary  command  of  our  brigade), 
was  killed.  His  staff  officer,  the  chivalrous  young  Lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph,* of  Richmond,  also  was  killed;  'twas  there  the  brave  Col. 
J.  B.  Terrill,  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia,  ended  his  useful  career, 
as  did,  also,  Major  Warkins,  the  brave  soldier  of  the  Fifty-second. 

'Twas  there  Colonel  J.  C.  Gibson,  like  an  old  "war-horse,"  al- 
ways scenting  the  battle  in  the  breeze,  came  down  from  the  hospi- 
tal on  one  leg  and  got  the  other  shattered  to  pieces.  In  fact,  every 
field  officer  and  nearly  every  company  officer  in  the  brigade,  present 
in  action,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  General  Lee's  lines  were 

formed  at  right  angles  to  the road  leading  down  James 

River  near  second  Cold  Harbor.  The  enemy  on  our  front  shifted 

*Joseph  Tucker  Randolph,  eldest  son  of  the  late  veteran  bookseller  and 
publisher,  Joseph  W.  Randolph  and  his  wife  Honora  Mary  Tucker,  sister 
of  Captain  John  Randolph  Tucker,  U.  S.  Navy,  the  late  Major  Norman  V. 
Randolph,  identified  so  conspicuously  with  the  weal  and  progress  of  our 
city  and  section,  was  a  younger  son. 
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their  position  and  threw  up  earthworks  lower  down  on  the  road, 
and  parallel  tojt.  Orders  came  to  Early' s  old  brigade  (the  fourth 
Virginia),  composed  of  the  Forty-ninth,  Fifty-second,  Fifty-eighth, 
Thirty-first  and  Thirteenth  Regiments,  to  march  down  the  road  and 
make  a  reconnoissance  preliminary  to  second  Cold  Harbor  battle. 
Our  regiment,  the  Forty-ninth,  Virginia,  having  lost  nine  color 
bearers  in  the  battles  from  Wilderness  to  Richmond,  I  went  down 
the  line  to  select  another.  I  came  to  a  tall,  lanky,  beardless  boy, 
from  Amherst,  with  a  "red  cap"  on,  so  soon  to  die,  but  to  die 
game.  I  said,  "Orendorf,  will  you  carry  the  colors?"  He  replied, 
"Yes,  Colonel,  I  will  carry  them.  They  killed  my  brother  the 
other  day;  now  damn  them  let  them  kill  me  too."  He  took  the 
flag,  so  soon  to  be  his  winding  sheet,  and  the  brigade  was  marched 
out  and  down  the  road,  the  Forty-ninth  at  his  head,  for  some 
distance,  and  halted,  General  Ramseur  "bossing  the  job." 

I  then  heard  a  single  piece  of  artillery  firing  at  intervals  in  a 
strip  of  woods  on  the  left,  and  being  at  the  head  of  the  column,  I 
heard  General  Ramseur  say  to  General  Early:  "General,  let  me 
take  that  gun  out  of  the  wet."  General  Early  vigorously  advised 
and  protested  against  it.  Ramseur  insisting,  General  Early  finally 
acquiesced  in  the  move. 

ADVANCE  OF  PEGRAM's  BRIGADE. 

"The  brigade  was  fronted  to  the  left  and  the  advance  started. 
The  gun  immediately  retired  to  the  works  as  a  decoy  and  no  resist- 
ance was  made  to  our  advances  then.  Presently  we  came  to  a 
level,  open  field,  one-half  mile  across,  and  could  see  on  the  opposite 
side  at  the  edge  of  another  strip  of  timber  behind  which  artillery 
was  massed — heavier  than  I  had  ever  seen,  unless  it  was  at  Malvern 
Hill,  although  I  had  been  in  every  battle  of  the  war,  from  First 
Manassas  down,  fought  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  and 
bayonets  bristling  as  thick  as  "leaves  of  Vallambrosa,"  supported 
by  three  distinct  lines  of  battle,  as  will  hereinafter  appear. 

They  had  evidently  taken  the  exact  range  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  As  soon  as  the  brigade  was  well  into  the  open  fields  the 
enemy  opened  with  the  heaviest  and  most  murderous  fire  I  had 
ever  seen  with  grape,  canister  and  musketry.  Our  veterans  of  a 
hundred  fights  knew  at  a  glance  that  they  were  marching  up  to 
die,  rather  than  to  waver.  Our  line  melted  away  as  if  by  magic — 
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every    brigade,    staff  and  field  officer  was  cut  down,  (mostly  killed 
outright)  in  an  increditably  short  time. 

THE  FORTY-NINTH    VA.    CHARGES  AT     '  'RIGHT-SHOULDER  SHIFT. " 

I  brought  our  regiment'  (the  Forty-ninth  Virginia),  to  a  ''right- 
shoulder  shift  arms"  to  prevent  firing  and  breaking  ranks  during 
the  charge  and  pushed  at  a  run  through  this  maelstrom  of  death 
and  carnage.  The  men  who  usually  charged  with  the  "rebel  yell" 
rushed  on  in  silence.  At  each  successive  fire,  great  gaps  were  made 
in  our  ranks,  but  immediately  closed  up.  We  crossed  that  field  ot 
carnage  and  mounted  the  parapet  of  the  enemy's  works  and  poured 
a  volley  in  their  faces.  They  gave  way,  but  two  lines  of  battle, close 
in  their  rear,  rose  and  each  delivered  a  volley  into  our  ranks,  in  rapid 
succession.  Some  of  our  killed  and  wounded  fell  forward  into  the 
enemy's  trenches — some  backward  outside  the  parapet.  Our  line 
already  decimated  was  now  almost  annihilated.  The  remnants  of 
the  regiment  formed  and  sheltered  behind  a  fence  partly  thrown 
down  (to  shoot  over)  just  outside  of  the  parapet,  and  continued  the 
unequal  struggle,  hoping  for  support  that  never  came. 

THE  RED-CAP  COLOR  BEARER,   ORENDORF,   OF  AMHERST. 

But  not  so  with  the  litlle  red-cap  color  bearer.  He  stood  erect 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  muzzle  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  waved  his 
flag  defiantly  in  their  faces.  They  must  have  hesitated  to  kill  him 
in  admiration  of  his  bravery.  Though  finally  a  heavy  gun  was 
trailed  on  him  not  twenty  yards  distant.  His  little  "red-cap"  flew 
up  ten  feet,  one  arm  went  up  one  way,  the  other  another — frag- 
ments of  his  flesh  were  dashed  in  our  faces.  They  had  "killed 
him,  too." 

THE    OVERLAPPING   ENEMY'S    LINE.       PART    OF    FORTY-NINTH 
VIRGINIA  CAPTURED. 

The  Forty-ninth  was  the  extreme  right  of  our  line.  The  enemy's 
line  overlapped,  outflanked,  and  encompassed  us.  It  seemed  we 
were  shot  at  from  everywhere.  Finally  the  brave  old  Captain  Strat- 
ton,  from  Nelson,  said:  "Colonel,  in  five  minutes  you  won't  have 
a  man  left,  let  them  surrender!"  Seeing  the  futility  of  continuing 
the  unequal  struggle  of  three  officers  and  eighteen  men  against 
twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  I  said:  "Captain,  that  is  so,  let 
them  surrender,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will."  Eugene  Flippin,  of 
Lowesville,  (whose  leg  had  just  been  torn  off),  laying  close  by, 
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heard  this  and  raised  a  so-called  white  flag,  red  with  blood  and 
black  with  powder,  and  the  enemy  ceased  firing.  The  little  rem- 
nant of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment  stood  up  at  an  order 
arms,  after  which  the  writer  started  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  death 
and  cut  his  way  out,  if  possible.  I  got  about  fifty  yards  and  cleared 
the  men  when,  as  General  Anderson,  who  commanded  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves  we  were  fighting  afterwards  told  me,  three  thous- 
and shots  were  fired  at  me,  all  at  once. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  C.   B.  CHRISTIAN  WOUNDED  AND  CAPTURED. 

One  of  the  first  struck  me  between  my  ear  and  head,  but  was 
turned  out  by  a  double  gold  cord  around  my  hat,  cutting  off  a 
small  piece  of  my  ear,  and  while  falling  I  was  shot  through  both 
shoulders,  but  fell  in  a  deep  water  furrow,  which  saved  me  from  be- 
ing riddled.  I  had  already  been  shot  in  the  throat.  Later  they 
threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers:  these  advanced  to  where  I  lay — a 
sandy  haired  fellow  leveled  his  gun  at  me  and  ordered  me  up.  I 
told  him  I  was  wounded  and  perhaps  bleeding  to  death.  He  gazed 
at  me  an  instant  and  soliloquized:  "What  a  likely  fellow!  What 
a  pity!  What  a  pity!"  and  moved  on  a  few  yards,  when  a  shot 
from  the  woods  fatally  wounded  him.  He  came  staggering  back, 
crying,  "Johnny  Reb,  please  kill  me" — fell  a  few  yards  off  crying 
out  with  pain — got  up  and  staggered  a  few  yards  further — fell  and 
was  hushed  in  death.  The  skirmish  line  then  retired  into  the 
trenches  until  after  dark,  when  they  covered  the  ground  and  com- 
menced removing  the  wounded. 

GENEROUS  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

The  enemy  treated  me  with  great  consideration  and  kindness, 
I  was  the  ranking  living  officer  of  the  brigade  they  had  to  deal  with. 
General  Anderson  (I  think  that  was  the  officer's  name)  who  com- 
manded the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  whom  we  fought,  had  me  carried 
on  a  stretcher  to  his  headquarters,  administered  whiskey  to  me 
with  his  own  hands  as  I  was  cold  and  chilly — offered  me  something 
to  eat — gave  directions  that  I  was  to  have  special  medical  attention 
and  said  that  "I  and  every  man  I  had,  should  be  well  treated — that 
he  had  never  seen  men  come  up  at  a  'right-shoulder  shift  arms'  and 
meet  death  like  mine  did  before."  He  asked  me  specially  about  the 
"  red-cap  "  "color  bearer,"  whose  taking  off  he  saw. 

The  next  morning  I  was  taken  to  a  field  hospital  in  the  beautiful 
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yard  of  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  the  brother  of  my  old  friend,  Judge 
John  W.  Brockenbrough,  and  his  tiny  little  girl  bravely  came  into 
the  enemy's  tent  with  the  maimed  and  dying  and  fed  with  a  spoon 
her  fallen  defender.  (God  bless  her!)  All  of  their  ambulances 
being  engaged  hauling  their  own  wounded  to  the  " White  House" 
for  shipment  North,  they  fitted  up  a  spring  wagon  drawn  by  four 
horses,  by  filling  the  body  with  pine  tags,  specially  for  me  alone, 
and  detailed  one  of  my  own  men,  slightly  wounded,  to  wait  on  me. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  wharf,  while  waiting,  my  three  officers — Captain 
Stratton,  Lieutenant  Reid,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  (under  guard) 
found  me  in  wagon.  I  made  one  of  the  "Sanitary  Commission," 
constantly  passing  dispensing  every  known  delicacy  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  to  their  wounded,  give  them  a  drink  of  French  brandy,  and 
the  driver  fill  their  haversacks  from  the  barrell  of  provisions  in  the 
wagon.  I  never  saw  but  one  of  them  again. 

IN   WASHINGTON,' HEARING  EARLEY'S  GUNS  ON  THE  SUBURBS. 

I  was  shipped  hence  to  Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
While  lying  on  my  cot  afterwards  I  could  hear  the  boom  of  Gen- 
eral Early 's  guns  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  after  having  chased 
Hunter  down  the  valley  from  Lynchburg,  and  I  heard  the  Yankees 
say,  "  I  believe  the  rebels  will  get  in  in  spite  of  us." 

AT    FORT    DELAWARE    AND    AT     MORRIS     ISLAND     WITH     THE     SIX 

HUNDRED. 

After  weary  months  in  Washington,  during  which  time  I  was 
shown  many  kindnesses  and  attentions  from  Southern  sympathizers, 
I  was  carried  to  Fort  Delaware  prison.  After  a  lapse  of. some  time 
I  was  drawn  in  with  the  lot  of  six  hundred  officers  to  be  carried  to 
"  Morris  Island,  "  to  be  placed  under  the  fire  of  our  own 
guns  at  Charleston.  We  were  crowded  into  the  dark  hole  of 
the  vessel,  only  equalled  by  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  and 
packed  on  shelves  like  goods  in  a  store,  without  any  light  or  air, 
except  that  driven  down  a  shaft  by  wind-sails. 

On  our  arrival  at  our  destination  we  were  put  in  a  "stockade 
pen,"  between  "Fort  Wagner  and  Fort  Gregg,"  and  guarded  by  a 
negro  regiment.  For  forty-five  days  we  sat  upon  the  sands  and 
witnessed  the  burning  fuses  from  bombs  larger  fhan  nail  kegs  con- 
tinuously fired  night  and  day  by  our  men  at  the  forts.  If  they 
overshot  the  one  or  undershot  the  other  they'd  hit  us.  But  that 
God  that  marks  even  the  sparrow's  fall,  protected  us.  On  the  eve 
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of  our  leaving  for  "  Hilton  Head,"  the  negroes  on  guard  fired  into 
some  of  us.  I  saw  three  fall  either  killed  or  wounded;  they  were 
hurriedly  moved  out,  I  never  learned  their  fate.  On  our  arrival 
in  "Port  Royal  Harbor,"  we  cast  anchor  eight  miles  out  from  shore. 
Three  of  our  number  got  the  cabin  maid  to  steal  them  life  pre- 
servers from  the  cabins  and  quietly  slided  overboard  where  sharks 
were  as  thick  as  minnows.  Two  were  exausted  from  thirst  and 
lack  of  food  and  were  captured  on  Pinkney  Island,  the  third  reached 
Charleston. 

The  six  hundred  officers  were  now  divided — three  hundred  were 
confined  in  Fort  Pulaski  and  three  hundred  at  Hilton  Head, 

UNDER  "RETALIATION"  AND  LIVING  ON  CATS. 

We  had  "jumped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire."  We  were 
all  put  under  what  they  called  "retaliation,"  for  forty- five  days. 
They  claimed  that  we  starved  their  prisoners  at  Andersonville 
(not  having  much  to  feed  them,  as  they  had  cut  our  lines  and  re- 
fused to  exchange),  and  with  all  their  Christianity  and  philan- 
thropy they  held  it  was  right  for  them  to  starve  us  as  a  vicarious 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  others.  They  gave  us  absolutely  noth- 
ing at  all  to  eat  for  forty-five  days  but  a  little  rotten  cornmeal  filled 
bugs,  without  salt  or  anyway  to  cook  it.  Our  comrades  were  dying 
by  squads  daily,  the  dead  house  was  filled  all  the  time  with  corpses. 
Scores  of  cats  would  enter  through  holes  and  prey  upon  the  dead. 
Some  of  us  would  put  bags  over  the  holes  through  which  the  cats 
entered,  and  some  would  go  in  with  clubs,  and  soon  we  would  have 
a  full  supply  of  cats.  They  were  eaten  ravenously  by  the  starving 
officers,  as  Lieutenant  Peary's  men  ate  their  comrades.  At  last  we 
were  ordered  back  to  Fort  Delaware.  The  remnant  of  the  six 
hundred  left  that  Yankee  hell,  where  Southern  braves  cried  for 
bread  and  fed  on  cats,  gorged  with  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades. We  reached  Fort  Delaware  a  short  time  before  the  surrend- 
er. One  morning  I  was  aroused  by  a  familiar  "rebel  yell" — looked 
out  and  saw  the  flags  drooping  at  half  mast  and  heard  that  Booth 
had  killed  Lincoln.  Soon  all  privates  and  line  officers  were  pa- 
roled, and  sixty  field  officers  were  held  in  prison  until  August. 

THE    OLD    BRIGADE,   WHOSE    REGIMENT    FURNISHED    EARLY,   WIL- 
LIAM SMITH,   A.   P.    HILL,  J.   P.   WALKER  AND  J.   B.   TERRELL. 

In    conclusion   I   will  say   that  some   years    ago    Captain   James 
Burngardner,  of  Staunton,    who  was  an  officer  in  the  Fifty-second 
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Virginia  Regiment,  next  on  the  left  of  the  Forty-ninth,  told  me 
that  his  regiment  also  had  only  three  officers  and  eighteen  men  left. 
Thus  and  there  at  Bethesda  Church  well  nigh  perished  one  of  the 
grandest  corps  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known — made  up  of  the 
best  young  blood  of  Virginia,  fighting  for  their  "Lares  and 
Penates;" — their  exploits  would  brighten  the  fairest  names  upon 
the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  vie  with  the  knightliest  of  any  age.  A 
brigade  that  had  been  led  to  victory  by  General  Early  on  a  hundred 
battle-fields;  that  had  swept  everything  before  it  like  a  tornado;  a 
brigade  under  whose  flag  you  had  fought  and  bled;  a  brigade  that 
had  furnished  to  the  Confederacy  four  or  five  generals:  Early,  Will- 
iam Smith,  A.  P.  Hill,  J.  A.  Walker  and  J.  B.  Terrill  (whose 
commission  was  on  his  way  to  him  when  he  fell),  thus  to  be  slaught- 
ered. The  absent  wounded  returned;  the  ranks  were  recruited  by 
conscriptions,  but  this  historic  old  Fourth  Virginia  Brigade  died 
then  and  there  at  Bethesda  Church. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

C.  B.   CHRISTIAN. 
Walker's  Ford,  Amherst  Co.,    Va. 
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ADDRESS    DELIVERED      AT     NEWTON,    NORTH 

CAROLINA, 

Before  the  Annual  Reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans 
August  20th,  1904, 

By  Colonel  Risden  Tyler  Bennett,  late  of  14th  N.  C.  Troops,  C.  S.  A. 

[The  admirable  spirit  of  this  address  is  in  happy  contrast  to 
other  allusions  from  prominent  men  of  North  Carolina.  For  the 
achievements  of  the  Fourteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  see 
"North  Carolina  Regiments  1861-5,"  Vol  .1,  pp.  905-62,  and  for  the 
addresses  by  Col.  Bennett,  "The  Morale  of  the  Confederate,"  and 
"The  Private  Soldier  of  the  C.  S.  Army,"  see  Vols.  XXII  and 
XXV,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.— ED.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Soldiers: 

I  am  delighted  to  meet  this  great  company  of  Christian  people. 
The  reason  shall  presently  be  made  manifest. 

In  yonder  hall  of  justice  a  court  was  begun  and  holden  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  the  last  Monday  in  this  current  month,  it  was  my 
first  term  as  judge.  I  held  it  in  humility  of  spirit,  supported  by  a 
mutilated  Confederate  soldier.  Nightly  I  thanked  our  Gracious 
Master  for  such  light  and  mercy  as  filled  my  heart,  and  besought 
Him,  who  alone  is  great,  to  inspire  me  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
with  Heavenly  wisdom.  Death  has  levied  heavy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  bar:  Judge  McCorkle,  the  most  honored  and 
loved,  Col.  George  Nathaniel  Folk,  Major  Cilly,  Col.  John  F. 
Hoke,  Judge  Armfield,  Burgess  S.  Gaither  and  Mark  Lawrence 
have  passed  through  the  gate  which  opens  but  once  to  any  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Verily  "Sorrow  and  Joy"  revolve  like  the  wheeling 
courses  of  the  Bear. 

I  heard  Dr.  Clapp  preach  at  your  church  on  Sunday  during  that 
time  from  this  scripture:  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he." 

The  Embassadors  of  the  press  as  Comte,  the  French  philoso- 
pher, was  the  first  to  style  them,  then  as  afterwards,  applauded 
the  orderly  and  deliberate  course  of  justice.  Two  years  later  I 
met  the  yeomanry  of  Catawba  County  on  the  Hustings  upon  this 
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court  green:  I  told  them  that  I  was  born  in  the  ranks  of  the  plain 
people,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  paraded  nor  denied,  and  I  knew 
their  wants;  I  remember  saying  that  among  some  savage  tribes 
when  a  child  is  grievously  sick  they  change  its  name  in  the  hope 
of  averting  evil.  You  perceive  this  to  be  a  goodly  country  and 
a  very  dear  people  to  me.  I  have  torn  a  leaf  from  my  life  the  past 
quarter  century,  and  I  associate  it  with  this  Reunion.  I  deem 
myself  fortunate,  as  my  official  life,  which  extended  to  the  entire 
State,  opened  here,  so  now  perceiving  the  advance  of  years  to  have 
abated  my  natural  force  I  shall  close  with  this  tribute  of  my  public 
activities,  and  speak  my  last  message  to  my  beloved  countrymen 
now  and  here.  I  wish  to  dissent  sharply,  as  I  have  done  before, 
from  the  vogue  of  to-day,  which  clamors  to  have  a  sort  of  prece- 
dence accorded  the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina  in  the  War:  First 
at  Bethel,*  furtherest  at  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga,  and  last 
at  Appomattox.  The  inference  to  be  extorted  from  this  reverent 
but  exaggerated  apostrophe  to  the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina  is 
not  of  historical  proportion. 

The  Southern  people  were  an  homogenious  population;  no 
crazy  quilt  contrasts  were  exhibited  in  their  composition.  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  body  and  blood.  A  spot  of 
emerald,  like  a  speck  upon  our  great  luminary,  might  be  detected; 
but,  sirs,  in  its  last  analysis,  in  their  appetite  for  battle,  in  their 
divine  intoxication  for  the  conflict,  the  children  in  arms  of  all 
those  blessed  States  were  transported  alike,  with  the  same  flag ; 
the  Triune  God,  their  God  of  hosts,  ravished  in  heart  with  the 
same  revelation,  they  went  to  battle  at  the  same  place,  and  after  a 
short  crisis  were  united  in  death.  If  this  is  not  true  then  history 
is  the  playground  of  liars.  The  soldiers  from  each  Southern  State 
fought  with  equal  valor.  The  regiments  had  their  moments  of 
hesitation;  this  was  the  mischance  of  each  State  and  regiment 
alike.  If  the  dead  of  our  State  were  nearest  the  enemy  on  any  of 
the  great  scenes  of  carnage,  it  was  the  fortune  of  war  and  not  the 
paralysis  or  the  courage  of  others.  I  know  as  much  of  the  bloody 
onsets  of  that  struggle  of  giants  from  the  underside,  from  the  side 
of  the  rank  and  file,  as  any  citizen  of  our  State;  I  put  it  on  record 
as  coming  from  such  a  source  that  the  soldiers  of  our  State  were  as 
brave,  as  gloriously  brave,  as  any  soldiers  who  shared  our  common 
cause,  whether  they  came  from  Virginia,  from  Texas,  from  the 

*See  appended  editorial  from  the  Danville  Register  Oct.  i7th,  1905. 
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broad  Savannas  of  the  South,  but  no  braver.  Twelve  companies 
of  infantry  were  enrolled  in  Catawba  county,  and  served  during 
the  war  between  the  government  and  the  Confederate  States:  (i) 
Company  A,  i2th  North  Carolina  Regiment;  (2)  B,  23d  North 
Carolina;  (3)  C,  28th  North  Carolina;  (4)  E,  32d  North  Carolina; 
(5)  F,  32d  North  Carolina;  (6)  K,  35th  North  Carolina;  (7)  F, 
38th  North  Carolina  (8)  K,  46th  North  Carolina;  (9)  I,  49th 
North  Carolina;  (10)  F,  55th  North  Carolina;  (n)  E,  57th  North 
Carolina;  (12)  E,  y2d  North  Carolina. 

It  may  seem  tedious  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  the  situation,  but  unless  it  is  done,  these  facts  will 
pass  out  of  view.  They  are  too  precious  to  die  from  neglect.  I 
wanted  the  personal  features  of  the  soldiers  recounted  in  this  last 
stand  I  am  making  in  the  open  for  their  memory.  Julius  Caesar 
says  of  Crastinus,  a  Centurion  of  the  tenth  legion,  that  in  the  out- 
set of  a  battle  he  addressed  his  men  in  a  bit  of  fervid  speech,  and 
turning  to  Caesar  said:  ''General,  I  shall  deserve  your  thanks  to- 
day, dead  or  living." 

LaTour  Dauvergne  the  first  Grenadier  of  France  was  as  famous 
as  private  soldier  could  be.  The  glory  with  which  his  name  is 
surrounded  is  based  on  the  clearest  of  facts;  in  1767  at  the  age  of 
23  years,  he  entered  the  army.  His  heroism  and  successes  were 
legion.  His  friend  Le  Brigand  had  lost  his  four  sons  upon  the  bat- 
tle field,  and  was  called  upon  to  give  up  his  baby  boy.  La  Tour 
Dauvergne  exchanged  with  him  and  was  accepted.  He  met  his 
death  at  Oberhsusen.  General  Dessoles  issued  a  special  order  to 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  directing  that  the  head  of  the  roll  of  the  46th 
regiment  should  remain  open  when  the  roll  was  called  over,  the  senior 
sergeant  was  to  answer  the  name  of  La  Tour  Dauvergne  "  Dead  on 
the  field  of  honor."  His  heart  was  embalmed,  placed  in  an  urn  and 
carried  with  the  regiment  down  to  1814,  these  orders  were  relig- 
iously observed,  on  the  3Oth  of  last  March  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  wonderful  private  soldier  were  committed  to  the  government  of 
France  and  now  rests  beneath  the  dome  of  Les  Invalides  near  the 
tomb  of  the  illustrious  Turenne. 

I  wish  to  portray  your  dead  in  some  feeble  approach  to  these 
mighty  men  entered  into  glory.  To  that  end  I  asked  through  the 
press,  which  is  always  at  attention  for  instances  of  personal  valor 
above  the  common  lot  of  virtuous  manhood,  I  got  one  answer,  and 
I  would  put  this  man  and  his  friends  upon  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  but 
you  would  say  that  our  orator  is  retained  for  special,  interests.  In 
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that  conflict  which  staggered  the  government  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  South,  the  shock  of  ideas  was  as  great  as  the  shock 
of  arms.  Victor  Hugo  said  of  Waterloo,  it  was  not  a  battle,  it  was 
a  change  of  front  of  the  universe.  The  surrender  at  Appomattox 
wrought  a  change  of  front  of  a  hemisphere.  William  H.  Seward's 
"Higher  Law"  skulking  in  the  Hinterland  of  the  constitution. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison's  denunciation  of  the  constitution  as  a  league 
with  hell  and  covenant  with  damnation,  John  Brown's  invasion 
upon  the  soil  of  a  soverign  state,  the  killing  of  citizens  within  its 
peace,  inflammatory  and  murderous  appeals  from  pulpit,  from  vane, 
from  innumerable  seats  of  learning,  wealth  and  influence.  These 
were  outward  signs  of  the  unquenchable,  impetuous  feelings  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  North.  The  South,  fortified  in  their  rights  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  igth  of 
Howard,  commonly  called  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  asked  that  the 
voice  of  the  chief  justice  rolling  in  silvery  cadence  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  pacific,  from  the  frozen  region  of  the  lakes  to  the  glittering 
waters  of  the  gulf,  should  still  the  tumult  of  the  masses  and  com- 
mand obedience. 

It  is  said  -Stevenson  who  worked  in  collaboration  with  his  step 
son  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  most  perfect  pieces  of  ro- 
mance, would  say  to  him  when  he  had  reached  the  very  roof  of 
the  world  of  thought,  "Osborn,  this  is  magnificent,  impossible,  it 
can't  be  sustained." 

In  the  Dred  Scott  Case  the  Court  says  that  a  negro  of  the  Af- 
rican race  was  regarded  by  the  Colonies  as  an  article  of  property 
and  held  and  bought  and  sold  as  such  in  every  one  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  which  united  in  the  declaration  of  independence  and  after- 
wards formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  struggle 
is  passed.  The  events  of  it  which  were  the  most  tumultuous 
and  energetic  in  their  accomplishment  are  feint,  the  memory  of 
old  help  and  common  peril  remains  a  precious  heritage.  "Nightly 
since  I  have  dreamed  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me."  Our 
government  has  become  a  world  power;  it  is  upon  the  firing  line 
of  nations  and  engaged  in  raising  hornets  for  market. 

We  have  four  constitutions  instead  of  one.  We  have  oversea 
colonies,  hunting  grounds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  which  we 
shoot.  Perhaps  a  million  of  human  beings  have  died  at  our  hands 
in  these  aggressions.  It  is  said  that  true  reconcilement  now  obtains 
betwixt  north  and  south.  The  word  of  the  government  is  law  upon 
this  half  of  the  globe  We  adorn  the  graves  of  their  dead,  yet  my 
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countrymen,  my  dear,  precious  ladies,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters, 
I  cannot  forget  the  past.  I  cannot  applaud  the  murder  of  an  uncle 
then  more  than  seventy  years  old,  a  devoted  union  man  shot  to 
death  upon  his  front  steps  by  Sherman's  men  to  make  a  spectacle 
for  his  slaves.  I  cant  forget  the  subjugation  of  the  South — the 
greatest  crime  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  As  in  the  cemetery 
when  we  go  to  visit  the  tomb  of  a  relation,  we  cannot  restrain  a 
feeling  of  respect  before  the  graves  of  others,  so  we  in  passing,  sa- 
lute the  remains  of  those  brave  men  who  lie  side  by  side  united  in 
death;  but  we  go  straight  to  our  dead,  to  our  soldiers  whose 
whitened  bones  still  mark  in  lines  the  spot  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  the  South  in  that  memorable  struggle  for  the  constitution  as  the 
fathers  made  it.  To  the  dead  we  give  our  homage,  before  them  we 
uncover,  and  if  there  be  guidance  by  immaculate  spirits  for  their  fel- 
lowship left  behind,  yet  awhile  in  our  corruptible  state  we  kiss  their 
withered  white  hands  revealed  from  the  spirit  land  and  bid  them 
await  our  coming. 

Finally  ye  men  of  Catawba,  brave  men  of  historic  sires.  Is  there 
any  man,  woman,  child  or  denizen  happier  because  of  this  Revolu- 
tion of  our  constitution? 

"The  finest  action  is  the  better  for  a  piece  of  purple,"  says  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson. 

The  high  key  in  which  the  lives  of  our  most  illustrious  leaders 
was  pitched  reinforces  humanity. 

The  key-note  of  the  stormy  orchestra  of  guns  is  the  reverberation 
of  noble  souls. 

These  men  were  not  reared  in  the  school  of  fear. 

Farewell. 

[Referring  to  page  66,  note  66,  the  articles,  "A  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Charlotte  Cavalry,"  with  revised  roll  and  "The  Last 
Charge  at  Appomattox,"  by  Capt.  E.  E.  Bouldin,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  of  Danville,  Va.,  appear  in  Vol.  XXVIII,  Southern  His- 
torical Society  Papers.  ] 

(From  the  Danville  Register ,  Oct.  17,  1905.) 

Mr.  S.  M.  Gaines,  chief  of  the  Mail  and  File  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  Washington,  is  visiting  Captain  E.  E. 
Bouldin,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Gaines  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Charlotte 
cavalry,  of  which  company  Mr.  Bouldin  was  captain  and  both  were 
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in  the  last  charge  made  by  their  regiment,  the  Fourteenth  Virginia 
Cavalry,  at  Appomattox  on  the  gth  of  April,  1865,  Captain  Bouldin 
being  in  command  of  the  regiment  and  Mr.  Gaines  commanding  the 
company  at  the  time.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  from 
the  Federals  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  that 
last  charge  and  two  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment's  men  were  killed. 
These  are  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  history  of  that 
eventful  day,  but  there  is  more.  Mr.  Gaines  is  just  from  Appomat- 
tox, where  he  went  over  the  field  with  Senator  John  W.  Daniel 
and  Hon.  H.  D.  Flood.  He  took  particular  pains  to  trace  the 
movements  of  his  regiment  on  that  memorable  day.  He  located  the 
identical  spot  at  which  the  two  pieces  of  Federal  artillery  were  tak- 
en, and  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  and  in  advance  of 
the  North  Carolina  monument.  However,  this  was  not  the  limit  of 
the  Fourteenth  Cavalry's  advance  movement.  Mr.  Gaines  found 
still  standing  an  old  log  kitchen  which  was  pierced  by  a  sold  shot 
from  a  cannon  during  the  fight.  An  old  negro  woman  inside  had 
one  of  her  arms  torn  from  her  body  by  the  missile  and  died  from 
her  injuries.  The  old  kitchen  btill  shows  the  shot  holes.  Mr. 
Gaines  still  remembered  that  not  far  from  that  spot  he  and  a  com- 
panion sheltered  behind  an  old  stone  chimney  while  they  reloaded 
their  pistols.  The  chimney  has  been  removed,  but  Mr.  Gaines 
found  the  foundation  and  talked  with  the  man  who  hauled  the  old 
landmark  away  since  the  war.  It  is  estimated  that  this  is  a  mile 
in  advance  of  the  North  Carolina  monument;  but  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalry  attained  a  position  probably  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  that, 
having  pressed  the  enemy  through  a  dense  bit  of  woods  and  un- 
dergrowth. At  this  point  General  Custer  was  captured,  but  in  the 
confusion  made  his  escape.  Soon  after  this  incident,  orders  were 
received  to  fall  back. 
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JOHN  YATES  BEALL,  GALLANT  SOLDIER 

Stands  in  Foremost  Line  of  the  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  the 

Civil  War. 


Captured  While  on  Raid— Kept  in  Prison  a  Year  and  Then  Sentenced 
to  Death  by  a  Drumhead  Court- Martial. 


BY  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

[For  further  matter  as  to  the  plan  of  Captain  Beall  to  release  the 
Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island,  see  Vols.  VIII,  XIX, 
XXVII  and  XXX,  and  "Why  John  Wilkes  Booth  Shot  Lincoln"  — 
the  animus  being  revenge  for  barbarous  treatment  and  what  he  be- 
lieved the  illegal  execution  of  his  personal  friend,  Captain  Beall, 
Vol.  XXXU.—So2it/iern  Historical  Society  Papers.— En.] 

Captain  John  Yates  Beall,  who  served  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
Second  Virginia  Infantry,  before  he  entered  upon  his  daring  career 
as  a  Confederate  naval  officer,  stands  in  the  foremost  line  of  the 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Civil  War.  He  met  his  pathetic  fate 
with  that  stern,  yet  gentle  sense  of  honor  that  not  unwillingly  pays 
its  price  without  repining  or  regret. 

He  was  just  26  years  of  age  in  1861.  He  had  graduated  in  law 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  had  been  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  John  Brown  insurrection,  and  he  was  ripe  for  those  services  to 
his  State  by  which  he  was  soon  distinguished. 

He  was  badly  wounded  in  a  charge  under  Ashby  in  October, 
1861,  and  possessing  alike  the  mind,  the  nerve  and  the  spirit  which 
befit  great  adventure,  he  was  soon  singled  out  for  "  enterprises  of 
great  pith  and  moment." 

The  story  of  his  ill-fated  endeavor  to  release  the  Confederate 
prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island,  is  told  in  the  enclosed  article  by  a 
loving  comrade  who  cherishes  and  honors  his  memory,  and  who 
fitly  says:  "  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  defend  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  God-given  right  of  self-defence  and  preservation  of 
home." 

Captain  Beall  stood  for  the  principle  which  animates  the  pen  of 
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his  loyal  friend,  and  that  pen  expresses  also  the  duty  which  a  loyal 
people  owe  to  those  who  suffered  and  died  for  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

The  lamented  John  Y.  Beall  ranked  as  captain  in  the  Confede- 
rate Navy,  having  been  appointed  by  Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Confederate  Navy,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1863.  The 
integrity  of  Captain  Beall' s  motives,  the  incorruptibility  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  his  execution  by  General 
Dix,  in  February,  1865,  on  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  are  well 
known.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and 
an  accomplished  scholar.  His  home  was  in  the  garden  spot  of  old 
Virginia — Jefferson  county — now  West  Virginia.  A  few  miles  dist- 
ant of  Charlestown  is  "  Walnut  Grove,"  a  fine  farm  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Beall's  father,  and  here  the  son  was  born  January  i,  1835.  His 
ancestors  were  of  the  best  people  in  the  South,  and  his  father  was 
a  prominent  citizen  in  that  section.  Young  Beall  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  to  study  law,  and  in  the  course  of  due  time 
he  graduated  in  the  legal  profession. 

It  was  in  1859  that  John  Brown  and  his  gang  of  murderers  and 
robbers  invaded  Harper's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mr. 
Beall's  home,  and  it  made  a  serious  impression  upon  all  who  re- 
sided in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  but  a  prelude  of  the 
Civil  War.  Brown  having  been  aided  and  abetted  by  Northern 
fanatics,  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  fast  approaching.  Vir- 
ginia seceded  in  April,  1861,  and  John  Y.  Beall  was  one  of  the  first 
volunteers  in  Virginia,  enlisting  in  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment, 
Stonewall  Brigade.  General  Turner  Ashby  had  a  sharp  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  at  Falling  Waters,  in  October,  1861,  and 
John  Y.  Beall  led  a  charge  and  was  seriously  wounded,  the  ball 
passing  through  his  breast;  but  good  nursing  and  strong  will  power 
enabled  him  to  survive  the  injury. 

PLAN  TO  RELIEVE  CONFEDFRATE  PRISONERS  ON  JOHNSON'S 

ISLAND. 

It  was  during  Beall's  convalesence  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  he 
conceived  the  plan  to  release  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's 
Island,  and  he  subsequently  made  known  his  idea  to  President  Da- 
vis, who  referred  him  to  Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
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federate  Navy.  Beall's  interview  with  Secretary  Mallory  convinced 
him  that  the  plan  was  feasible,  but  the  project  was  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

RAIDS    ON    THE    POTOMAC. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Beall  organized  a  company  to  operate 
on  the  Lower  Potomac,  and  he  made  several  successful  raids.  His 
daring  adventures  on  water  caused  much  excitement  in  the  North, 
and  the  Federals  made  extra  effort  to  capture  him,  which  occurred. 
He  was  put  in  close  confinement  with  Lieutenant  B.  G.  Burley  and 
20  men,  all  manacled  with  heavy  irons.  Captain  Beall  sent  a  note 
to  Secretary  Mallory,  stating  his  case,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  forthwith  placed  the  same  number  of  General  B.  F. 
Butler's  soldiers  in  close  confinement.  It  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  General  Butler  soon  granted  an  exchange. 

CAPTURE    OF   THE    "PHILO    PARSONS "    and    "ISLAND    QUEEN." 

Captain  Beall  yearned  to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners  on 
Johnson's  Island.  September,  19,  1864,  he  and  several  Confed- 
erates boarded  the  Philo  Parsons  at  Sandwich,  Mich.  When  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Amhertsburgh,  sixteen  men  boarded  her,  with  one 
trunk,  containing  arms.  Very  soon  Captain  Beall  exclaimed:  "I 
take  possession  of  the  boat  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Resist  at  your  peril  !"  Quite  a  commotion  prevailed,  but  when 
Captain  Beall  explained  matters,  the  prisoners  became  reconciled 
to  the  situation.  They  were  soon  released,  and  not  one  cent  taken 
from  them.  Another  vessel,  the  Island  Queen,  met  the  same  fate. 
Thirty  Federal  soldiers  were  aboard  and  all  of  them  were  parolled. 
One  vessel  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view,  conse- 
quently the  Island  Queen  was  scuttled  and  sent  adrift. 

CAPTAIN    BEALL'S  SCHEME  OF  OPERATION. 

The  United  States  gunboat,  Michigan,  guarded  Johnson's  Island, 
Lake  Erie,  and  its  capture  was  necessary  before  Captain  Beall 
could  release  the  Confederate  prisoners.  So  it  was  arranged  with 
Captain  C.  H.  Cole  to  have  the  officers  of  the  Michigan  at  a  banquet 
in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  proposed  attack  and  a  sig- 
nal rocket  was  to  be  exploded  to  inform  Captain  Beall  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Michigan  were  absent.  There  were  more  than  3,000 
Confederate  officers  on  Johnson's  Island,  where  they  received  bad 
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treatment.  Proper  food  and  water  was  denied  them.  Several  rods 
from  the  main  prison  were  dungeons,  each  a  little  larger  than  an 
ordinary  coffin,  in  which  were  confined  Confederate  soldiers  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  drumhead  courtmartials. 

They  were  chained  hand  and  foot,  with  additional  iron  ball, 
weighing  sixty  pounds  chained  to  their  ankles. 

SIGNAL  OF  ATTACK  FAILS.       MEETING. 

On  the  night  of  September  19,  1864,  Captain  Beall  steered  the 
Philo  Parsons  within  distance  to  observe  the  signal  when  given  for 
his  attack  on  the  Michigan.  •  Anxiously  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of 
the  Philo  Parsons,  looking  for  the  signal  rocket.  But  in  vain  he 
looked  for  an  hour — no  signal.  Yet  he  may  still  win,  though  the 
rocket's  red  glare  failed  to  beckon  him  onward,  and  he  bore  on  his 
course  cautiously  until  the  lights  of  the  Michigan  were  seen  making 
her  length  on  the  placid  lake.  Voices  of  men  could  be  distinctly 
heard  upon  the  Michigan's  deck,  and  the  contour  of  her  fourteen 
guns  could  be  seen  in  the  moonlight.  But  at  this  critical  moment 
a  new  danger  beset  him  where  least  expected — his  men  meeting. 
Lieutenant  Burley  and  two  others  only  stood  by  him.  The  re- 
mainder positively  refused  to  go  farther,  alleging  that  the  signal  failed 
to  appear  as  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  enterprise  must  have  been 
detected.  Captain  Beall,  pleaded,  argued  and  threatened  in  vain. 
Then  he  ordered  them  go  to  the  cabin,  and  exacted  their  resolution 
to  be  reduced  to  writing  as  a  vindication  of  himself  and  Lieutenant 
Burley  and  two  men  who  were  faithful  to  the  last.  This  being  ac- 
complished, he  took  possession  of  the  document.  There  was  no 
other  alternative  but  to  retreat  and  Captain  Beall  returned  to  Sand- 
wich, where  the  Philo  Parsons  was  scuttled  and  sent  adrift,  the.Con- 
federates  retiring  to  Canada.  Captain  Beall  was  of  the  opinion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mutiny  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  advent- 
ure, he  would  have  been  successful  in  releasing  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners on  Johnson's  Island. 

WAS  CAPTAIN  BEALL  BETRAYED? 

Whether  Captain  Beall  was  betrayed  or  the  plot  otherwise  dis- 
covered, it  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained.  Captain  Cole 
was  arrested  by  the  Federals  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  when  the 
proposed  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  He  was  imprisoned  at 
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Fort  Lafayette  until  February,  1866,  when  a  Brooklyn  judge  re- 
leased him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  since  then  nothing  has 
been  heard  about  him. 

War  Department  records  show  that  the  number  of  Federal  pris- 
oners in  Confederate  hands  were  270,000  during  1861-65,  and  the 
number  of  Confederates  in  northern  prisons  numbered  220,000,  the 
same  period,  and  yet  32,000  Confederates  died  in  northern  prisons, 
many  of  whom  were  shot  for  slight  provocations.  During  the 
same  time  there  were  but  22,750  deaths  of  Federal  prisoners  in 
southern  hands,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
Confederates  died  in  northern  prisons,  and  less  than  nine  per  cent, 
of  Federal  prisoners  in  Confederate  hands  died  in  southern  prisons. 
The  North  had  unlimited  means  for  medical  aid,  but  the  South  was 
badly  in  need  of  medicine  and  comforts.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment declared  medicine  a  contraband  of  war,  which  is  the  only  gov- 
ernment ever  known  to  have  resorted  to  such  harsh  means. 

The  Confederate  Government  urged  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
which  would  have  relieved  much  suffering,  but  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment declined.  General  Grant  asserted  in  1864,  that  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  would  defeat  his  plan  of  attrition,  depleting 
Confederate  ranks;  that  when  a  Confederate  was  captured  his 
place  could  not  be  replenished,  whereas  the  North  could  easily 
furnish  two  men  for  every  Federal  soldier  captured  by  Confed- 
erates. Clearly  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  North  in  regard 
to  the  long  confinement  of  prisoners.  Prison  life  is  not  pleasant 
under  the  best  conditions.  The  South  gave  the  prisoners  what 
the  Confederate  soldiers  received.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more. 

Captain  Wirz  was  hung  in  Washington,  1865,  the  charge  being 
that  he  maltreated  Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Ga.  He 
was  offered  pardon  if  he  would  certify  that  Jefferson  Davis 
prompted  cruelty  to  prisoners;  but  he  spurned  the  bribe  to  de- 
fame an  innocent  man  to  save  his  own  life.  A  man  possessed  of 
such  nobility  of  character,  could  never  be  guilty  of  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

CAPTURE  OF  CAPT.   BEALL  AND  COURT  MARTIAL. 

Capt.  John  Y.  Beall  was  captured  in  December,  1864,  while  on 
a  raid  to  release  Federal  prisoners  en  route  to  Fort  Warren.  He 
was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  more  than  one  year,  and  when 
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the  Confederate  cause  was  nearing  dissolution,  General  Dix  ap- 
pointed a  drum-head  court-martial  to  condemn  Captain  Beal  to 
death.  James  T.  Brady,  of  New  York,  counsel  for  defense,  served 
his  client  faithfully;  but  drum-head  court-martials  sit  to  condemn, 
and  not  to  do  justice. 

Judge  Daniel  B.  Lucas,  of  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  the  late 
James  L.  McClure  and  Albert  Ritchie,  of  Baltimore,  were  all 
college  mates  of  Captain  Beall,  and  they  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  Captain  Beall;  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Secretary  Se ward's  edict  had  gone  forth  that  "Beall 
must  hang."  Mrs.  John  I.  Sittings  and  Mrs.  Basil  B.  Gordon,  of 
Baltimore,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  heroic  Beall.  Numbers  of 
Congressmen  signed  a  petition  for  Beall' s  pardon,  but  President 
Lincoln  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  for  clemency. 

EXECUTION;  HEROIC  BEARING  OF  CAPTAIN  BEALL. 

So  the  fatal  day,  February  24th,  i865,  came,  and  as  Captain 
Beall  mounted  the  platform,  General  Dix's  order  was  read,  de- 
nouncing Beall' s  heroic  effort  to  release  Confederate  prisoners, 
which  elicited  a  smile  from  Captain  Beall;  but  when  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  being  a  spy  and  guerrilla,  he  shook  his  head  in  denial. 
General  Dix's  homily  on  the  proprieties  of  war  also  provoked  a 
smile,  because  General  Dix's  military  achievements  were  con- 
fined to  burning  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  and  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  inmates  of  an  insane 
asylum  and  treating  them  with  cruelty.  Beall  well  remembered 
the  ashes  and  ruins  of  thousands  of  homes  in  Virginia,  which 
marked  the  pathway  of  Federal  invasion,  and  he  also  remembered 
the  brutal  treatment  inflicted  by  Federal  soldiers  upon  his  mother 
and  sisters.  Captain  Beall  knew  that  General  Dix's  utterance  was 
in  default  of  the  penalty  which  he  himself  attached  to  the  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

Rev.  Joshua  Van  Dyke,  of  New  York,  visited  Captain  Beall  the 
day  preceding  his  execution,  and  he  said:  "I  found  Captain  Beall 
in  a  narrow,  gloomy  cell,  with  a  lamp  burning  at  midday,  but  he 
received  me  with  a$  much  ease  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  parlor. 
Captain  Beall's  conversation  revealed  at  every  turn,  the  scholar,  the 
gentleman,  and  true  Christian.  There  was  no  bravado,  no  strained 
heroism,  no  excitement  in  his  words  or  manner,  but  a  quiet  trust  in 
God  and  a  composure  in  view  of  death,  such  as  I  have  read  of,  but 
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never  beheld  to  the  same  degree  before.  He  introduced  the  sub- 
ject ofhis  approaching  end  himself,  saying  that  while  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  life  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  depart 
had  no  terror  or  ignominy  for  him;  he  could  go  to  heaven,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  as  well  from  the  gallows  as  from  the  battle-field; 
he  died  in  defence  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right;  and  so  far  as  the 
particular  charges  for  which  he  was  to  be  executed  were  concerned, 
he  had  no  confession  to  make,  or  repentance  to  exercise.  He 
calmly  declared  he  was  to  be  executed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized warfare." 

HIS  MOTHER'S  VISIT  AND  LETTER  TO  HIS  BROTHER. 

His  mother  visited  him  several  days  preceding  the  execution, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  expression,  he  said:  "  I  knew  mother 
would  endure  the  terrible  sacrifice^with  courage."  Captain  Beall 
was  betrothed  to  an  accomplished  lady  in  the  South. 

In  the  last  letter  to  his  brother,  William  Beall,  who  belonged  to 
the  "Stonewall  Brigade,"  he  said:  "Be  kind  to  prisoners — they 
are  helpless.  Vengence  is  mine  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  repay." 
Captain  Beall,  illegally  executed,  and  in  defiance  of,  civilized  war- 
fare, was  one  of  the  most  heroic  characters  of  the  South.  He  was 
inspired  to  serve  his  State,  Virginia,  by  the  God-given  right  of  self- 
defence  and  the  preservation  of  home,  and  his  record  as  a  soldier  is 
without  stain  or  reproach.  After  the  war  his  remains  were  taken  to 
his  old  home,  Walnut  Grove,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.,  and  bur- 
ied in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  re- 
quested to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb:  "  Died  in  Defence  of  My 
Country." 

ILLEGALITY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEALL' S  EXECUTION. 

The  next  ranking  officer  to  Captain  Beall  was  B.  H.  Burley,  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  all  his  daring  adventures,  hence  guilty 
of  the  same  "offense."  Yet  Lieutenant  Burley  was  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  by  the  Federal  government.  Burley  was  arrested  by 
Canadian  authority  and  surrendered  on  extradition  papers,  de- 
manded by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Brown,  then  assistant  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  Detroit  District,  now  one  of  the  associated  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Burley's  chief  defense  was  his  commission 
as  an  acting  master  in  the  Confederate  navy,  signed  at  Richmond, 
Va. ,  September  n,  1863,  on  which  was  an  endorsement,  dated 
Richmond,  December  22,  1864,  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  by 
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President  Davis  (which  referred  especially  to  Captain  Beall's  ad- 
venture), declaring  that  the  Philo  Parson's  enterprise  was  a  bellig- 
erent expedition,  ordered  and  undertaken  under  the  authority  of 
the  Confederate  government,  and  for  which  that  government  as- 
sumed responsibility."  July  10,  1865,  Burley  was  brought  to  trial. 
Judge  Fitch  charged  the  jury  "that  a  state  of  war  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  Confederate  government,  so 
called,  and  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted it  or  not."  He  held  that  the  prisoner  and  other  persons 
connected  with  him  in  the  capture  of  the  boat,  acting  for  and  under 
orders  from  the  Confederate  government,  would  not  be  amenable 
to  civil  tribunals  for  the  offense — the  charge  was  robbery.  If  the 
parties  who  took  the  boat  and  money  belonging  to  Captain  At- 
wood,  intended  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  private  use,  then  the 
prisoner  would  be  guilty  of  the  offense;  but  in  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pedition the  parties  had  the  same  right,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  take  other  articles  of  properly,  or  even  money,  that  they  had  to 
take  the  boat." 

The  jury  disagreed,  standing  six  to  six.  Burley  was  returned  to 
prison,  but  allowed  to  walk  out  of  jail  in  broad  day-light.  The 
The  case  was  nolle  pressed  by  the  prosecution. 

I.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  THE   CONFEDERACY 

[The  following  brief  comment  on  "The  Crisis  of  the  Confed- 
eracy"—  "A  History  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness" — Captain 
Cecil  Battine,  of  the  British  Army — Longman 's  (a  work  which 
has  been  favorably  reviewed  by  the  press),  appeared  in  the  News, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  of  May  24th,  1905.  It  is  by  the  accomplished 
author  of  "Hampton  and  Hir>  Cavalry,"  Edward  C.  Wells, 
Esq.,  and  by  personal  experience  and  study,  is  well  qualified 
to  duly  estimate  the  causes  of  defeat  in  the  sublime  contest  of  the 
South  for  Constitutional  rights. — ED.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  News: 

The  writer  has  not  sufficiently  studied  the  above  book  to  war- 
rant his  attempting  an  exhaustive  review,  even  if  he  were  com- 
petent for  the  work,  and  space  admitted  of  it,  but  still  he  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  points.  Great  wars  come  seldom, 
perhaps  to  nations,  but  when  they  do  come  they  make  or  mar 
the  welfare  of  countless  generations,  and,  whether  coming  sooner 
or  later,  they  do  come  to  all  peoples,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
subject  is  of  interest  to  all  thinking  men. 

In  his  book  the  author  does  not  enter  into  the  political  questions 
involved.  Our  war  to  him  is  merely  a  military  contest  viewed 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  but  while  he  admires  with  a 
soldier's  instinct  the  fine  fighting  qualities  and  endurance  of  the 
American  soldier  on  both  sides,  yet  he  cannot  help  thrilling  with 
enthusiasm  when  recounting  the  matchless  heroism  of  the  regi- 
mental officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the 
high  ability  of  the  prominent  generals,  and  above  all  the  supreme 
genius  of  Lee.  He  is  not  a  convert  to  the  pessimistic  theory,  be- 
cause the  population  and  material  resources  of  the  South  were 
less  than  those  of  the  North,  therefore  the  success  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  from  the  outset  hopeless,  but  on  the  contrary, 
believes  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  final  attainment  on  sev- 
eral battlefields  through  the  superiority  of  Southern  generals 
over  their  opponents.  Well  may  he  hold  these  views,  for  the 
magnificent  resistance  so  long  sustained  by  a  handful  of  Boers  and 
the  recent  successes  of  Japan  furnish  convincing  proof — if  more 
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were  needed,  for  history  is  full   of  it — that   brains,    education   and 
pluck  are  of  more  avail  in  war  than  mere  numbers. 

Studying  the  subject  only  in  his  closet,  necessarily  without 
practical  experience  in  war — for  England  has  had  none  of  any 
consequence  since  the  Crimean — it  is  but  natural  that  the  author 
should  have  fallen  into  some  errors.  His  opinion  that  Grant  was 
great  in  strategy,  but  not  strong  in  tactics,  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  view  taken  in  America.  I  think  Swinton,  the  historian  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  characterizes  Grant's  repeated  frontal 
attacks  during  the  '  'Overland  campaign" — notably  at  Cold  Har- 
bor— as  ('a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in 'hammering."  The  recoil  of 
the  hammer  was  vastly  more  destructive  than  the  blow. 

In  estimating  the  numerical  strength  of  the  opposed  armies,  and 
their  losses  in  battle,  Captain  Battine  certainly  often  errs,  making 
the  odds  against  the  Confederates  less  than  they  in  fact  were,  and 
their  losses  greater.  For  instance,  at  Cold  Harbor  in  June,  1864, 
he  puts  down  the  Federal  losses  at  seven  thousand  and  the  Confed- 
erate at  four  to  five  thousand,  but  in  point  of  fact  Grant's  casualties 
reached  to  about  fourteen  thousand  and  Lee's  did  not  exceed  four- 
teen hundred.  Thus  ended  in  bloody  defeat  for  the  Federals  the 
thirty  days  "  Overland  campaign,"  the  total  losses  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  being  about  sixty-four  thousand — about  equal  to  or 
greater  than  Lee's  entire  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign— and  those  of  the  Confederates  not  over  one-third  of  this 
number. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  the  theorist  to  approximate  to 
numbers  engaged  and  losses  sustained,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  so  theo- 
retically, but  not  practically.  The  official  figures  cannot  in  this 
respect  be  relied  upon,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  intention- 
ally doctored,  but  because  the  data  from  which  they  are  derived 
are  necessarily  unreliable.  The  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  known 
how  many  men  are  present  for  duty  each  day  is  by  the  morning 
reports,  but  in  an  active  campaign,  such  as  that  of  1864,  morning 
reports  may  not  he,  and  very  often  are  not,  made  out  for  days  to- 
gether— for  there  are  far  more  urgent  matters  to  attend  to — and, 
when  made  out,  are  frequently  lost  or  captured.  When  Federal 
recruits  were  being  daily  poured  in  by  thousands  to  strengthen  de- 
pleted regiments,  these  accounts,  too,  necessarily  become  very 
mixed  up,  or  altogether  lost.  There  is  no  time  for  book-keeping. 
In  examing  monthly  and  tri -monthly  reports  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac,  these  facts  will  often  be  found  confessed  on  the  record. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was,  of  course,  the  cue  of  the  Confederate 
army  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  of  strength  by  figures,  and 
if  you  believed  the  accounts  of  Confederate  prisoners,  you  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  South  had  a  population  to 
recruit  from  as  large  as  that  of  China. 

Capt.  Battine  is  a  cavalry  officer,  and  thinks  that  mounted  charges 
— shock-tactics,  such  as  Cromwell  made  use  of  with  splendid  re- 
sults, when  fire-arms  were  comparatively  harmless — should  have 
been  practiced  on  a  large  scale  on  many  occasions  against  discomfit- 
ed infantry,  thus  effecting  a  complete  rout.  The  war  was  fought 
on  both  sides,  as  far  as  infantry  was  concerned,  with  the  muzzle- 
loader  rifle  musket  and  minie  ball,  which  the  author  thinks  had  an 
accurate  range  of  only  one  hundred  yards,  and  was  not  effective  at 
over  four  hundred  yards,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  range  was 
nearly  four  times  as  great,  the  accuracy  satisfactory,  where  the 
weapon  was  decently  clean,  and  the  killing  power  infinitely  more 
fearful  than  that  of  modern  rifles,  because  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  bullet.  Moreover  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  where  fight- 
ing took  place  invariably  forbade  mounted  charges  in  mass,  and  rifle 
fire  in  the  open  would  usually  render  them  impossible,  or  suicidal. 
All  that  could  be  accomplished  by  shock-tactics  was  effected  against 
cavalry  and  small  bodies  of  infantry,  but  the  magnificent  fighting 
qualities  of  the  cavalry  (developed  by  Hampton,  and  Forrest,  and 
not  by  Stuart,  as  the  author  supposes),  were  displayed  as  dismount- 
ed riflemen,  where  they  equalled  infantry  in  deadly  work  and  stay- 
ing-power and  were  enabled  to  excel  them  in  mobility  and  dash  by 
means  of  their  horses. 

Gettysburg,  the  author  considers  the  turning  point  of  the  war, 
and  that  if  Lee  had  there  completely  defeated  Meade  it  would  have 
ended  the  contest  victoriously  for  the  South.  His  account  of  the 
battle  is  good — though  he  errs  in  numbers — but  the  main  causes  to 
which  is  attributed  the  failure  to  rout  the  Federal  army  are  not 
given  sufficient  prominence.  That  the  three  days'  fighting  was 
more  like  three  separate  battle  than  one  is  quite  true,  as  Captain 
Battine  says,  and  also  that  there  were  mistakes  made  by  Confed- 
erate corps  commanders,  and  lack  of  needed  support  to  attack  de- 
livered, but  Lee  was  not  in  fault.  He  necessarily  depended  upon  the 
cavalry  for  keeping  him  thoroughly  informed  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  this  duty  he  had  entrusted  to  Stuart,  who  disappeared 
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with  the  flower  and  bulk  of  the  cavalry,  and  did  not  report  to  the 
army  until  after  the  first  day's  fighting.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry 
was  required  to  guard  lines  of  communication  to  the  rear.  Mean- 
while Lee,  deprived  of  the  "eyes  and  ears  of  the  army,"  was  com- 
pelled to  grope  in  the  dark  to  feel  for  his  enemy,  which  was  a  ter- 
rible handicap  and  spoiled  his  programme.  Yet  all  would  have 
turned  out  well  at  last  if  Longstreet  had  executed  Lee's  orders,  and 
attacked  vigorously  early  in  the  morning  of  July  2.  Also  if  Long- 
street  had  earnestly  attacked  and  vigorously  supported,  as  Lee 
ordered,  on  July  3,  it  is  clear  that  the  blow  would  have  demolished 
Meade. 

The  author  speaks  in  several  places  of  divisions  coming  out  of 
charges  with  "  dripping  bayonets."  This  must  be  considered  only 
a  figure  of  speech,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  on  a  large  scale  bayonets  ever 
crossed,  minie  bullets  doing  the  business. 

The  remarks  of  Captain  Battine  on  the  importance  of  the  army 
compared  to  u  sea  power"  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration— Cap- 
tain Mahan  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  must  confess  to 
thinking  "sea  power"  and  "world-power"  twin  fads,  which  will 
have  run  their  course  after  a  time,  and  yield  place  to  sensible  mili- 
tary defence  to  protect  our  own  homes,  not  to  shell  the  over-sea 
homes  of  others. 
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From  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Picayune,  July  30,  1905. 

CONFEDERATE    CAVALRY  AROUND  PORT 
HUDSON. 


A  Thrilling  Story  of  Southern  Dash  and  Valor  Told  by  an 
Orleanian  who  was  One  of  the  Heroic  Horsemen. 

At  the  request  of  same  of  my  army  comrades,  I  with  hesitancy 
attempt  to  give  to  the  public  a  brief  history  of  the  operations  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  under  the  the  command  of  Colonel  Frank 
Powers,  Chief  Cavalry  under  General  Frank  Gardner,  who  com- 
manded in  Port  Hudson,  during  that  memorable  siege. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  about  the  cavalry  outside  of  Port 
Hudson  without  paying  due  regard  to  General  Frank  Gardner  and 
the  brave  men  under  his  command,  who  for  sixty  days  and  nights 
stood  in  the  trenches  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  with  a  semi- 
tropic  sun  beating  down  upon  them,  with  sickness  decimating 
their  ranks,  exposed  both  night  and  day  to  a  terrific  fire  from  the 
Federal  fleet  stationed  in  the  Mississippi  river  above  and  below  the 
fort,  repelling  assault  after  assault  from  the  land  forces  of  General 
Banks  and  Augur,  fighting  only  as  Confederate  soldiers  could  fight, 
and  holding  out  even  after  Vicksburg  had  surrendered  to  General 
Grant.  If  ever  there  be  a  future  historian  who  is  truthful  and  un- 
prejudiced, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  General  Frank  Gardner,  the  brave 
defender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  the  gallent  men  under  him  will  re- 
ceive their  word  of  praise  for  their  devotion  to  the  Confederate 
cause. 

Port  Hudson  is  located  on  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
150  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Baton 
Rouge,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railroad. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, realizing  the  importance  of  Port  Hudson  as  a  strategic  point, 
commenced  fortifying  and  erecting  batteries  there,  and  by  January 
i,  1863,  these  works  were  completed,  and  General  Frank  Gardner 
was  placed  in  command.  At  the  date  of  the  siege  he  had  less  than 
6,000  available  men,  infantry  and  artillery.  In  March  General 
Banks,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  left  Baton  Rouge  with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  made  a 
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strong  demonstration  against  Port  Hudson.  Admiral  Farragut, 
with  his  fleet,  ascended  the  river,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  land 
forces,  and  proceeded  to  run  the  Port  Hudson  batteries. 
I  now  quote  from  "  Harper's  History  of  the  War:  " 
"Farragut  had  to  pass  a  line  of  batteries  commencing  below  the 
town  and  extending  along  the  bluff  about  three  miles  and  a  half. 
In  the  afternoon  the  mortars  and  two  of  the  gunboats  opened  on 
the  batteries.  The  Hartford,  with  the  admiral  on  board,  took  the 
lead,  with  the  gunboat  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side.  The  Rich- 
mond and  Genesee  followed;  the  Monongahela  with  the  Kineo 
came  next,  and  the  Mississippi  brought  up  the  rear.  (Admiral 
Dewey,  then  a  lieutenant,  was  on  board  of  the  Mississippi.)  The 
mortars  still  bombarding  the  batteries,  Admiral  Farragut' s  ship 
passed  without  difficulty.  The  Richmond  received  a  shot  through 
her  steam  drum  and  dropped  out  of  fire,  with  three  of  her  crew 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Monongahela  also  dropped  down 
the  river  and  anchored.  The  Kineo,  receiving  a  shot  through  her 
rudder  post,  followed  their  example.  So  accurate  was  the  fire  from 
the  Confederate  batteries  that  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fleet  was 
imminent.  The  Mississippi  grounded,  the  officers  and  crew  abandon- 
ing her,  escaping  to  the  shore  opposite  Port  Hudson.  The  vessel 
soon  drifted  down  the  river  and  finally  exploded." 

At  that  time  Colonel  Frank  Powers  assumed  command  of  all  the 
cavalry  in  that  department,  which  consisted  of  Aiken's  Ninth  Ten- 
nessee Battalion,  350  men ;  Stockdale's  Mississippi  Battalion,  250  men ; 
Gage's  Louisiana  Battalion,  250  men,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Seven- 
teenth Arkansas  Mounted  Infantry  (consolidated),  commanded  by 
Colonel  Griffith,  numbering  about  500  men,  and  Garland's  Battalion, 
a  total  of  1,350  men  at  that  time  promiscuously  armed  (except  the 
mounted  infantry)  with  shotguns,  Belgian  rifles,  etc.  This  small 
force  contested  Banks'  advance  as  best  it  could,  succeeding,  how- 
ever, in  preventing  parties  from  leaving  the  main  column  and  from 
committing  depredations  on  citizens  on  the  line  of  march.  General 
Banks,  after  making  this  demonstration,  in  connection  with  Farra- 
gut's  fleet,  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  and  transferred  his  command 
to  Brashear  City,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Teche 
country  from  Confederate  control.  Port  Hudson  was  thus  tempo- 
rarily relieved. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
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GRIERSON'S  RAID 

was  undertaken,  under  direction  of  General  Grant.  The  entire 
Confederate  force  in  the  State  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  was  then 
being  gathered  together  to  meet  the  terrific  blow  which  Grant  was 
preparing  to  strike  at  Vicksburg.  Thus  the  way  was  open  for  one 
of  those  bold  cavalry  raids  for  which  heretofore  only  the  Confed- 
erates had  distinguished  themselves;  Van  Dorn,  Forrest  and  Morgan 
had  set  the  example  which  was  to  be  followed  by  Colonel  Grierson, 
in  a  bold  movement  from  LaGrange,  Tennessee,  through  the  State 
of  Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  forces  placed  under  Col- 
onel Grierson  consisted  of  a  brigade  1,700  strong,  composed  of  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Illinois  and  second  Iowa  Cavalry.  Colonel  Gri- 
erson, after  leaving  LaGrange,  Tenn.,  proceeded  due  south,  be- 
tween the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  (now  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad)  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  until  he 
reached  Raleigh,  Miss.;  turning  then  southwest  to  Gallatin,  Miss., 
and  within  seven  miles  of  Natchez,  and  then  back  to  the  New  Or- 
leans and  Jackson  Railroad  to  Hazlehurst,  down  to  Osyka,  and 
from  that  point  to  Baton  Rouge.  The  only  serious-  opposition  this 
column  met  with  occurred  near  Columbus,  Miss.  Colonel  Hatch, 
with  the  Iowa  regiment,  having  been  detached  with  instructions  to 
destroy  the  Mobile  Railroad  at  Columbus,  was  attacked  by  a  small 
Confederate  force  of  home  guards.  In  this  fight  Colonel  Hatch 
was  seriously  wounded  and  his  commmand  dispersed. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  at  Port  Hudson,  with  some  mounted  in- 
fantry, received  marching  orders  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1863, 
and  at  once  moved  northward  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and 
capturing  the  command  of  Grierson.  No  soldiers  were  never  more 
eager  to  meet  an  enemy,  and  riding  night  and  day,  not  a  word  of 
complaint  was  heard.  As  the  command  struck  the  New  Orleans 
and  Jackson  Railroad  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would  be  en- 
countered at  any  moment.  The  column  was  only  halted  long 
enough  to  give  the  men  and  horses  a  few  hours  rest;  and  then  it 
was  "boots  and  saddles,''  and  the  command  was  away  again  at  a 
swinging  trot.  On  reaching  Summit,  Miss.,  scouts  reported  that 
Grierson  had  headed  for  Natchez.  The  command  then  headed  in 
a  northwestwardly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Homochitto  river  at 
Davis'  Plantation  on  the  Woodville  and  Natchez  road.  As  this 
river  was  up,  and  the  facilities  for  crossing  very  poor,  the  command 
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was  delayed  several  hours,  thus  giving  Grierson  time  to  double  on 
his  course,  return  to  the  railroad  at  Hazlehurst,  and  thence  down 
to  Bogue  Chitto  and  then  to  Baton  Rouge. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  General  Banks  crossed  the  Mississippi 
River  opposite  Bayou  Sara,  with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  the 
next  day  Port  Hudson  was  besieged  on  the  North,  while  General 
C.  C.  Augur's  Division  of  5,000,  augmented  by  Grierson's  cavalry 
brigade  of  1,600  men  from  Baton  Rouge,  invested  it  on  the 
south. 

On  the  evening  of  May  23rd  Stockdale's  Battalion  proceeded 
down  the  plank  road  towards  Baton  Rouge  to  reconnoiter,  and 
three  miles  below  Plains  Store  came  in  touch  with  Grierson's 
cavalry;  a  sharp  cavalry  fight  ensued.  The  enemy,  bringing  on  a 
section  of  artillery,  forced  Stockdale  to  fall  back  to  Plains  Store, 
where  he  remained  until  daybreak,  keeping  the  enemy  under 
surveillance.  Colonel  Powers  joined  Stockdale,  and  at  once  or- 
dered all  the  cavalry  at  his  command  to  at  once  assemble  at 
Plains  Store,  and  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  across  the  plank 
road,  two  six-pound  howitzers  being  placed  on  this  road.  Colonel 
Stockdale,  with  part  of  Hoover's  company,  proceeded  down  the 
road  to  reconnoiter.  When  the  Federal  advance  guard  was  met, 
Stockdale  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  when  he  was  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded,  being  compelled  to  cut  his  way  out,  but  not  before 
losing  several  men.  Grierson,  having  deployed  his  brigade, 
made  an  advance  on  the  Confederate  line.  A  sharp  engagement 
ensued.  The  two  howitzers  were  well  handled,  and  the  enemy, 
believing  that  a  strong  force  was  in  their  front,  retired.  Later  in 
the  day  their  cavalry  made  another  advance,  supported  by  in- 
fantry, and  Powers  was  gradually  forced  back,  but  having  called 
for  reinforcements  General  Gardner  sent  out  of  Port  Hudson 
Miles'  Legion,  750  strong,  and  Boone's  battery.  Gen.  Miles  soon 
deployed  his  men,  and  Boone,  having  placed  in  position  his  guns, 
a  spirited  engagement  ensued,  Boore  driving  Grierson  back  upon 
the  infantry  line  of  battle,  while  General  Miles  held  in  check  the 
enemy's  infantry  until  nightfall.  Powers  dismounted  most  of  his 
cavalry  and  fought  as  infantry.  As  night  was  approachiug  Gen- 
eral Miles,  after  removing  his  dead  and  wounded,  retired  within 
the  line  of  entrenchments. 
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GENERAL  AUGUR  ADMITTED 

that  he  had  three  brigades — Weitzel's,  Grover's  and  D wight's — 
engaged  in  this  action,  and  yet,  when  night  closed  in,  Powers' 
cavalry  were  still  in  line  near  Plains  Store.  On  the  morning  of 
May  25th,  Col.  Powers  succeeded  in  placing  his  command  outside 
the  cotton  that  was  then  encircling  Port  Hudson,  Banks  and  Augur, 
commanding  the  two  investing  armies,  joined  hands  and  Port 
Hudson  was  then  isolated.  The  Ninth  Tennessee  Battalion  did 
not  participate  in  this  action,  having  been  ordered  a  few  days 
before  to  Jackson.  Colonel  Powers  then  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Freeman's  plantation,  on  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hud- 
son road,  keeping  strong  scouting  parties  in  front  to  watch  Gri- 
erson  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  From  this  time  on,  to 
the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  Powers  kept  his  cavalry  in  constant  mo- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  May  scouts  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  with  a  large  train  of  wagons  and  were  then  between 
Clinton  and  Port  Hudson.  Colonel  Powers  at  once  placed  his 
command  in  motion,  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  a  foraging  ex- 
pedition under  a  cavalry  escort,  about  400  strong,  drew  up  his 
command  at  the  edge  of  a  forest,  and  having  brought  out  one 
mountain  howitzer  with  his  command,  had  it  masked,  and  then 
awaited  the  coming-  of  the  enemy,  who  leisurely  proceeded  along  the 
road,  not  anticipating  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  until  a  shell  from 
the  howitzer  exploded  over  their  heads  and  the  Rebel  yell  greeted 
their  ears  as  Powers  charged  them.  So  completely  dumfounded 
were  the  enemy  that  they  hardly  fired  a  shot,  turning  and 
driving  spurs  to  their  horses,  fled  for  dear  life,  leaving  forty  new 
army  wagons  with  four  mules  each  standing  in  the  road. 

The  enemy  were  pursued  for  several  miles,  many  being  killed 
and  captured.  The  wagons  were  then  brought  back  with  the 
prisoners  to  Freeman's,  and  next  day,  under  a  guard,  sent  to  John- 
son's Army  at  Jackson,  Miss.  May  2,  1863,  a  courier  from  the 
front  rode  up  to  Colonel  Power's  headquarters  and  imparted  to 
him  news  of  great  importance.  Shortly  thereafter,  Major  Stockade 
ordered  his  battalion  to  make  preparations  for  a  forced  march.  At 
4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  command  fell  in  and  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Port  Hudson.  As  night  approached  the  command  turned  into  a 
plantation  road,  and  from  this  road  into  the  woods,  where  the  com- 
mand proceeded  in  single  file  to  ride  on  in  silence,  the  men  having 
been  enjoined  to  make  no  noise.  Just  before  daybreak  a  halt  was 
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made,  after  the  column  had  debouched  into  a  public  road.  Col- 
onels Powers  and  Stockdale  then  rode  down  the  line  and  gave  in- 
structions for  every  man  to  examine  his  arms  and  see  that  guns 
were  freshly  capped;  that  the  command  would  move  by  fours,  the 
ranks  to  be  kept  closed,  and  the  men  to  strictly  obey  every  order 
of  their  officers.  Lieutenant  Dan  Williams,  of  Hoover's  com- 
pany,  a  penniless  soldier,  had  command  of  the  advance  guard,  with 
instructions  to  capture  the  videttes  and  pickets;  the  battalion  being 
just  behind,  ready  to  charge  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  by 
the  enemy.  Shortly  after  the  battalion  moved  down  the  main  road, 
Lieutenant  Williams  returned  with  a  prisoner,  a  young  Swede,  who 
could  only  speak  a  few  words  of  broken  English.  From  him  Col- 
onels Powers  and  Stockdale  learned  that  the  Fourteenth  New  York 
Metropolitan  Cavalry  Regiment  was  in  camp  about  one-half  mile 
further  on;  that  it  was  a  full  regiment,  numbering  over  800  men, 
all  foreigners,  none  of  them  having  been  in  the  United  States  three 
months,  and  they  had  just  reached  Banks'  Army  from  New  Or- 
leans three  days  before.  Stockdale' s  Mississippi  battalion  numbered 
250  man,  yet  Powers  and  Stockdale  determined  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  and  annihilate  this  Federal  regiment.  Lieutenant  Williams 
succeeded  just  at  dawn  of  day  to  capture  the  outer  videttes:  the 
command  then  closed  up,  and,  as  the  inner  outpost  was  reached, 
broke  into  a  trot,  and  as  the  Federals  fired  broke  into  a  gallop  and 
reached  the  Federal  encampment  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
guard.  The  enemy's  tents  were  pitched  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
road  bordering  the  woods;  the  colonel's  and  other  staff  officers' 
quarters  being  at  the  far  end  of  the  encampment,  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion. The  enemy  were 

TAKEN  COMPLETELY  BY   SURPRISE; 

many  of  the  men  were  still  sleeping — no  time  was  given  them  to  get 
their  arms  and  make  a  stand,  even  if  they  had  any  such  inclination. 
Stockdale' s  men  swept  through  this  camp  like  a  hurricane,  firing 
into  the  tents,  right  and  left,  and  yelling  at  the  same  time  like  de- 
mons. These  Swedes  were  so  demoralized  and  panic-stricken  that 
they  practically  offered  no  resistance,  throwing  themselves  face 
downward  on  the  ground,  many  on  their  knees,  begging  for  quarter 
or  praying  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  be  spared. 

The   prisoners    were    hurriedly  got  together,  disarmed  and  dis- 
mounted, and  sent  under  a  guard  of  150  men  back  to  the  Confeder- 
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ate  lines.  The  prisoners,  through  an  interpreter,  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  any  attempt  to  resist  or  escape  would  meet  with  death. 
Colonels  Powers  and  Stockdale,  with  the  remainder  of  the  battalion, 
remained  in  the  enemy's  camp  to  gather  up  all  wagons,  arms  sup- 
plies, etc.,  and  to  destroy  the  tents.  All  of  which  was  done.  As 
we  were  about  to  leave  the  camp,  Grierson's  Cavalry,  which  was 
encamped  three  miles  away,  appeared  in  line,  with  skirmishers 
thrown  out  in  advance.  Colonel  Powers  having  accomplished  his 
object,  retraced  his  steps  back  to  Freeman's.  Grierson  did  not 
follow. 

This  brilliant  affair  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  an  entire 
cavalry  regiment,  the  taking  of  700  prisoners,  including  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  and  Major,  the  capture  of  1,600  new  army  pistols 
with  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  800  cavalry  sabers,  as  many  Mc- 
Clellan  saddles,  and  other  accoutrements,  a  large  quantity  of  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  stores;  eight  wagons  with  mules,  two 
fully  equipped  ambulances  and  other  property.  Captain  James  M. 
Ferguson,  Adjutant  of  the  battalion  (now  a  resident  of  New  Orleans) 
was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  enemy,  and  after  the  fight  to  col- 
lect and  set  the  men  to  work  gathering  up  the  arms,  etc.  Captain 
Ferguson  filled  one  of  the  ambulances,  hitched  it  up,  and,  with  the 
enemy's  battle  flag  in  hand  drove  out  of  the  camp  as  the  Confeder- 
ates were  abandoning  it.  The  entire  battalion  was  then  armed  with 
army  pistols  and  sabers.  All  other  saddles  having  been  discarded 
for  the  new  McClellan  trees.  Enough  horses  were  captured  to  mount 
Colonel  Griffith's  Arkansas  troops,  and  to  furnish  mounts  to  many 
new  recruits  and  other  dismounted  men. 

On  the  2yth  day  of  May,  General  Banks  made  a  terrific  assault  on 
the  works  at  Port  Hudson  with  his  entire  land  forces.  .  A  heavy 
bombardment  preceded  the  attack.  The  river  batteries,  in  the 
meantime,  were  engaged  by  Farragut's  fleet,  stationed  above  and 
below  the  fort.  The  Confederates  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Fed- 
erals, who  moved  forward  in  two  lines  of  battle.  In  this  engage- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  negro  troops  fought  during  the  war,  two 
regiments  of  negroes  being  placed  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  In  front 
of  the  Confederate  breastworks  sharp  pointed  stakes  had  been  firmly 
driven  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  an  abattis  formed 
of  fallen  trees.  The  Confederates  permitted  the  Federals  to  work 
their  way  well  forward  and  get  within  sixty  yards  of  the  breastworks, 
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when  a  murderous  fire  burst  forth  from  the  Confederate  line.  The 
artillery  having  been  double-shotted  with  grape  and  canister  did 
deadly  execution,  and  the  first  line  was  hurled  back  in  disorder 
upon  the  second  line,  which,  in  turn,  advanced,  and  in  turn  was 
swept  from  the  field.  One  more  effort  was  made  through  the  day 
to  storm  the  intrenchments,  a  remnant  of  which  only  succeeded  in 
escaping  back  to  the  woods.  General  Banks  admitted  that  his  losses 
in  those  three  charges  amounted  to  1,842  killed  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Powers'  cavalry  had  the  evening-  previous  marched  within 
a  mile  of  Banks'  line  and  during  the  engagement  made  a  feint  in  his 
rear,  expecting  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  infantry  forces  and  thus 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  besieged.  This  was  but  one  of  the 
many  assaults  made  by  Banks  on  Port  Hudson.  During  that  siege 
his  total  losses  as  per  war  record  reports,  amounted  to  4,600,  while 
General  Gardner  reported  his  losses  during  the  entire  siege  at  610 
men. 

Colonel  Powers  having  learned  that  Banks'  military  stores  were 
established  at  a  depot  at  Springfield  Landing,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  a  few  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  determined  at 
all  hazard,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  this  end,  about  June  the  i2th, 
with  his  entire  force,  except  a  sufficient  number  left  to  perform 
scout  duty  and  to  guard  the  baggage  trains,  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition. A  forced  march  was  made,  the  command  following  planta- 
tion roads,  the  better  to  avoid  observation.  On  reaching  the  Baton 
Rouge  plank  road,  scouts  were  sent  above  and  below,  who,  return- 
ing, reported  no  signs  of  any  Federal  force,  when  the  command  un- 
der cover  of  night  proceeded  towards  the  landing.  Every  other 
man  had  been  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  turpentine,  and  all  had 
matches  to  ignite  the  inflammable  liquid.  The  order  was  given  to 
charge,  and  the  men  dashed  boldly  in  among  the 

SURPRISED  AND  STARTLED  ENEMY, 

which  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  the  stores.  These  men  little  dreamed  of  an  enemy  being 
near,  and,  consequently,  were  taken  unawares.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  enemy  had  been  thrown,  and 
soon  the  great  piles  of  freight,  barrels  and  boxes  and  bales  of  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  stores  were  in  flames.  The  scene  was 
wild,  weird  and  picturesque;  the  light  illuminated  the  darkness 
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until  a  hundred  or  more  heaps  were  roaring  and  seething  in  flames. 
Great  jets  spouted  up  into  the  midnight  heavens,  immense  sparks 
shot  out  from  these  bonfires,  as  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 
Weird  illuminations  played  fantastic  tricks  in  the  foliage  above. 
Amid  the  roar  of  the  ever-increasing  fires  could  be  heard  the  l '  Rebel 
yell"  and  the  commands  of  the  officers.  In  the  glare  of  the  flames 
men  and  horses  took  unnatural  shapes,  as  they  dashed  to  and  fro, 
back  and  forth  under  an  intense  excitement,  adding  still  more  to 
the  demon-like  scene. 

A  gunboat  stationed  in  front  of  the  landing  turned  her  guns 
loose,  but  being  so  close  into  shore  her  shots  did  no  harm.  The 
infantry,  however,  had  been  rallied,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
firelight,  opened  fire  upon  the  Confederates,  emptying  a  number  of 
saddles.  This  fire  was  returned  by  Powers'  men;  all  formation  was 
lost  in  the  melee,  and  the  officers  ordered  the  men  to  retire  and 
fight  their  way  out.  On  reaching  the  plankroad,  all  companies  re- 
formed, and  a  retrograde  movement  ensued.  This  was  considered 
a  brilliant  affair,  and  one  attended  with  great  danger,  as  it  was  a 
night  attack,  clearly  within  the  enemy's  lines  and  against  superior 
numbers,  with  the  prospect  of  having  Grierson's  cavalry  come  in 
the  rear,  and  thus  cut  off  our  only  means  of  retreat.  A  million 
dollars  worth  of  supplies  intended  for  Banks'  army  were  destroyed. 

The  writer  witnessed  at  Johnsonville,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in 
November,  1864,  such  another  sight,  when  General  Forrest  de- 
stroyed Sherman's  military  supplies,  together  with  several  gun- 
boats and  many  transports — a  conflagration  once  seen  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  effaced  from  the  human  mind.  So  strenuous  had  been 
these  daring  raids  and  attacks  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the 
enemy,  that  General  Banks  at  last  concluded  to  take  active  measures 
to  destroy  or  drive  from  his  flank  and  rear  the  forces  under  Colonel 
Powers;  and,  to  that  end,  placed  all  the  Federal  cavalry  with  a  six- 
gun  battery  under  the  charge  of  General  Grierson,  numbering  1,800 
men.  And  with  this  force,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1863,  Grier- 
son proceeded  to  hunt  up  his  enemy.  At  this  time  General  John 
L.  Logan  had  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  which 
was  then  encamped  at  Clinton,  La.  Colonel  Powers  still  retained 
his  office  of  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  had  equal  powers  in  directing  the 
movements  of  his  command.  General  Grierson  moved  slowly  and 
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with  great  caution  on  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  road,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing-  a  scouting  party  and  the  picket  posts  as  far  as 
the  bridge  over  the  Amite  river,  which  skirts  the  town  of  Clinton. 
About  2  o'clock  in  the  day,  Stockdale' s  Battalion  was  ordered  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Port  Hudson,  and,  moving 
from  camp,  halted  at  the  Amite  river  to  water  the  horses.  While 
at  the  bridge  the  command  was  fired  upon.  The  enemy's  advance 
guard,  under  Colonel  Prince,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  had 
formed  across  the  road,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant.  Major 
Stockdale  could  not  for  the  moment  believe  that  it  was  the  eeemy. 
The  writer,  who  had  been  in  Grierson's  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dan  Williams,  now  a  resident  of  Mis- 
sissippi City,  recognized  Colonel  Prince's  horse,  a  large  sorrel  with 
white  spots,  plainly,  and  at  once  informed  Lieutenant  Williams, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  Hoover's  Company,  that  it  was  Colonel 
Prince,  of  Grierson's  Cavalry.  The  firing  now  became  general. 
Major  Stockdale  turned  to  the  writer,  who  was  in  the  first  four,  and 
gave  orders  to  at  once  tell  Logan  and  Powers  that 

"GRIERSON  WAS  AT  THE  BRIDGE." 

Proceeding  with  all  haste,  this  courier  found  General  Logan, 
Colonels  Powers  and  Griffith  amusing  themselves  at  a  game  of  cards. 
When  they  were  informed  of  the  enemy  being  so  near,  the  writer 
was  then  ordered  to  ride  through  the  camps  and  order  every  man 
to  fall  in,  which  he  did. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  battery  hurriedly  limbered  up  and 
got  his  battery  to  the  front.  Colonel  Griffith  ordered  his  Arkansas 
infantry  to  fall  in  on  foot,  and  make  a  rush  for  the  bridge,  which 
Stockdale  was  still  holding.  Gage's  and  Garland's  battalions  were 
soon  in  the  saddle  and  away  to  the  bridge,  where  the  roll  of  mus- 
ketry and  cracking  of  carbines  gave  assurance  that  the  enemy  would 
be  held  in  check.  The  battery,  at  a  run,  wheeled  and  took  up  po- 
sition on  the  right  side  of  the  road  and  opened  fire;  one  of  the  guns 
burst  and  killed  three  men  and  wounded  several.  The  writer  hast- 
ened down  to  the  bridge,  proud  of  the  good  work  he  had  performed, 
when  he  met  Henry  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  gallant  gentlemen  who 
ever  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  attempting  to  get  to  some 
place  where  he  could  get  medical  attention,  having  been  seriously 
wounded,  and  ready  to  fall  fainting  from  his  horse,  from  loss  of  blood. 
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The  writer  assisted  his  wounded  comrade  back  to  the  surburbs,  and 
having  stanched  his  wound,  he  had  the  good  people  of  the  house  to 
promise  to  care  for  him,  and  then  returned  to  his  command. 

As  soon  as  Stockdale  found  that  he  had  the  support  of  Griffith, 
with  the  mounted  infantry,  he  charged  the  head  of  Grierson's  col- 
umn and  drove  it  back.  Griffith  deployed  the  Eleventh  and  Sev- 
enteenth (consolidated)  Arkansas  regiment  and  pushed  through  the 
woods,  attacking  vigorously  the  Federals,  who  had  also  dismoun- 
ted and  were  fighting  on  foot.  These  "Rackensacks,"  as  Griffith 
loved  to  call  his  men,  sustained  their  splendid  reputation  as  fighters, 
driving  the  enemy  before  them.  Colonel  Powers,  taking  Gage's 
Louisiana  Battalion,  and  Garland's  command,  made  a  detour  and 
struck  Grierson's  rear  and  left  flank,  causing  a  complete  rout,  the 
left  falling  back  in  confusion  and  disorder,  causing  the  center  to 
waver  and  give  back;  Stockdale  at  once  taking  advantage  of  this 
confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  charged  down  the  road,  while  Grif- 
fifth's  infantry  pushed  forward  through  the  dense  woods,  com- 
pletely routing  the  enemy,  who  was  then  thrown  into  greater  con- 
fusion by  Powers  pouring  in  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  left  of  Grier- 
son's line.  Grierson  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  behind.  The  Confederates  followed,  but  night  coming 
on,  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

The  loss  to  the  Confederates  was  considerable,  both  in  killed  and 
wounded,  owing  to  the  fighting  being  at  close  quarters.  The 
enemy's  losses  were  still  greater. 

After  Grierson's  defeat  at  Clinton  the  cavalry  had  but  little  to  do 
outside  of  scouting  and  reconnoitering  close  into  the  Federal  lines, 
but  at  no  time  did  General  Banks  deem  it  advisable  to  send  out 
another  expedition  against  that  small  cavalry  brigade  that  besieged 
him  while  he  was  besieging  Port  Hudson. 

About  this  time  there  was  planned  at  Colonel  Power's  headquart- 
ers, by  Captain  McKowen,  who  commanded  a  company  of  scouts, 
an  expedition  for  fearlessness  and  recklessness  almost  without  a 
parallel.  Captain  McKowen  knew  not  what  fear  was,  and  after  ob- 
taining permission  from  Colonel  Powers,  proceeded  to  at  once  carry 
out  his  project,  which  was  to  capture  Major  General  Neal  Dow,  of 
the  Federal  Army,  commanding  a  division  in  front  of  Port  Hudson. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  while  Lee  and  Jackson  were  confront- 
ing Meade's  Army  in  Virginia,  a  desperate  effort  was  made  by  a 
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cavalry  division,  under  command  of  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren,  to  force 
its  way  into  Richmond,  with  instructions  "to  destroy  and  burn  the 
hateful  city,  and  not  allow  the  rebel  leader,  Davis,  and  his  traitor- 
ous crew  to  escape."  Once  in  the  city,  it  must  be  destroyed  and 
Davis  and  his  cabinet  killed.  Dahlgren  was  killed  and  his  force 
routed,  and  these  orders  were  found  on  his  body.  The  Washing-- 
ton government  then  threatened  to  execute  a  number  of  Confeder- 
ate officers  in  retaliation  "for  the  killing  of  Dahlgren  and  heaping 
indignities  upon  his  dead  body."  Confederate  States  government 
retorted  that  the  Confederate  government  would  then  hang  ten  of- 
ficers for  every  man  thus  executed  by  the  Federals.  A  major  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army  was  wanted  by  the  Confederacy, 
and  hence  Captain  McKowen  undertook  to  supply  the  want.  Tak- 
ing with  him  a  few  trusted  comrades,  who,  like  himself,  knew  every 
foot  of  ground  in  that  section  of  country,  he  made  his  way  in  the 
night  time  within  the  Federal  lines,  and  after  many  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, located  General  Dow'stent,  which  was  stealthily  approached, 
the  sentinels  being  secured  without  noise,  and 

GENERAL  DOW  CAPTURED. 

The  escape  was  miraculous,  for  McKowen  had  penetrated  far  within 
the  Federal  lines,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  by  using 
the  greatest  precaution.  General  Neal  Dow  was  safely  brought  to 
camp,  and  next  day,  under  an  escort,  sent  to  Richmond,  Va. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  both  governments  that  retaliatory  meas- 
ures at  no  stage  of  the  war  were  resorted  to. 

It  was  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1863,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  reached  Port  Hudson.  The  gun-boats  on  the  river  an- 
nounced their  victory  by  firing  a  tremendous  salute,  which  was  re- 
echoed from  their  land  batteries,  while  the  Federal  infantry,  who 
had  worked  their  way  close  to  the  breastworks,  shouted  the  news 
across  the  lines.  On  the  yth  of  July,  General  Gardner  communi- 
cated with  General  Banks,  asking  for  official  assurance  of  the  news. 
If  Vicksburg  had  really  been  surrendered,  he  asked  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  with  the  view  of  arranging  terms  for  the  capitulation 
of  Port  Hudson, 

On  July  8th,  the  Confederate  flag  was  lowered  and  the  enemy  en- 
tered Port  Hudson. 

General  Gardner  could  not  have  held  out  much  longer.     His  am- 
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munition  for  small  arms  was  almost  gone,  only  twenty  rounds  re- 
maining to  each  man,  and  the  garrison  was  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. The  corn  mill  had  been  destroyed  and  2,000  bushels  of  corn 
burned  with  it;  no  meat  was  left,  and  nearly  all  the  mules  had  been 
killed  to  satisfy  the  demand;  only  fifteen  serviceable  guns  remained 
on  the  land  defenses,  the  others  having  been  disabled  by  the  enfilad- 
ing fire  from  the  gunboats,  whose  firing  was  incessant,  both  day 
and  night.  The  hospitals  were  full  of  the  sick,  and  the  men  in  the 
trenches  were  so  exhausted  and  enfeebled  that  they  were  unfit  for 
action. 

With  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  all  the  Confederate  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.  En  route  to  that  point,  a  courier 
reached  camp  and  communicated  the  news  to  Colonel  Powers  that 
the  Federals  had  located  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Jackson,  La.,  and 
were  recruiting  a  negro  regiment.  Colonel  Powers  at  once  retraced 
his  steps,  and  by  forced  marches  reached  Thompson's  creek,  a  few 
miles  from  Jackson,  about  July  25. 

Gage's  and  Stockdale's  Battalions  were  sent  around  on  the  Port 
Hudson  road  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  while  Powers,  with 
Colonel  Griffith's  mounted  infantry,  dashed  into  Jackson,  and, 
although  the  Federals  were  taken  by  surprise,  they  formed  and 
fired  a  deadly  volley  into  the  advancing  Confederates.  Adjutant 
Davis,  a  handsome  young  officer,  of  great  promise,  brave  and  fear- 
less, was  killed  at  the  side  of  Colonel  Powers,  in  front  of  his  an- 
cestral home.  The  enemy  fled  to  Centenary  College,  and,  from 
the  windows,  fired  into  the  Confederate  column  and  were  only  dis- 
lodged when  the  mountain  howitzer  was  brought  into  action  and 
exploded  a  number  of  shells  in  the  building,  when  the  enemy  sur- 
rendered. The  negroes  in  camp  broke  and  ran,  but  not  before  a 
large  number  had  been  killed,  while  the  military  ardor  of  those  that 
escaped  was  cooled. 

Reaching  Crystal  Springs,  Stockdale's  Battalion  was  merged 
with  that  of  Colonel  Wilbourne,  and  from  that  time  was  known  as 
the  Fourth  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Stockdale  becoming  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Gage's  Battalion,  with  Garland's  and  some  detached  companies, 
were  merged  into  a  regiment  and  designated  as  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
federate Regiment,  Colonel  Dumonteil  commanding,  with  John  B. 
Gage  lieutenant-colonel.  Afterwards  these  two  regiments  were 
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attached  to  Mabry's  Brigade  and  formed  part  of  Forrest's  Cavalry 
Corps.  Colonel  Powers'  and  Colonel  Griffith's  Regiments  were 
assigned  to  duty  in  east  Louisiana  and  southwestern  Mississippi. 
Colonel  Gage  was  killed  and  Colonel  Stockdale  seriously  wounded, 
as  was  Captain  James  M.  Ferguson,  adjutant,  at  Harrisburg,  Miss., 
where  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  old  commands  gave  up 
their  lives. 

The  memory  of  their  proud  deeds  cannot  die, 
They  may  go  down  to  dust  in  bloody  shrouds, 
And  sleep  in  nameless  grave,  but,  for  all  time, 
Foundlings  of  Fame  are  our  beloved  lost. 

W.  H.  PASCOE. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  December  zoth,  1905. 

ONE  OF  THE  GAMEST  OF  MODERN  FIGHTS. 

No  Equal  Area  of  the  American  Continent  so  Drenched 

in  Blood. 


SHARPSBURQ  OR  ANTIETAM. 


Fifteenth  Virginia,  of  Semmes'  Brigade,    McLaws'   Division,  at  the 

Crisis. 


In  many  a  nook  and  cranny  of  Virginia,  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd  ',  is  some  old  soldier,  scarred  with  wounds,  who  without 
pay  and  without  title,  did  deeds  for  his  State  and  the  Southern 
cause  which,  had  he  served  a  victorious  people,  would  have 
crowned  his  name  with  honors,  perpetuated  his  fame,  and  brought 
to  him  the  emoluments  with  which  fortune  endows  her  favorites. 
Though  such  things  came  not  to  him,  it  has  never  soured  his 
temper  nor  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  spirit. 

If  the  old  cry  "vae  victis"  fulfilled  itself  to  him  in  many  ways, 
so  also  did  the  fortitude  of  his  manliness  put  under  him  his  protect- 
ing arms. 

In  many  a  nook  and  cranny  in  Virginia,  too,  is  a  valiant  leader 
of  his  neighbors,  who  commanded  and  guided  them  in  the  battle 
shock,  and  stepped  behind  the  scenes  to  the  work  of  restoration 
when  war's  dread  thunders  stormed  no  more. 

One  of  these  is  Colonel  E.  M.  Morrison,  of  the  I5th  Virginia 
Infantry,  who  now  resides  at  Smithfield,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
county,  and  who  is  yet  busy  with  his  tasks. 

The  1 5th  Virginia  lost  at  Sharpsburg  58  per  cent,  of  its  men, 
which  is  23  per  cent,  more  than  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
of  the  English  army,  lost  in  the  world-heralded  "Battle  of 
Balaklava."  Our  folks  write  poems  in  honor  of  the  Light 
Brigade  and  our  schoolboys  declaim  Tennyson's  verses;  but  what 
do  we  know  of  our  own  boys  who  stood  proof  on  this  red  day  at 
Sharpsburg? 

Fourteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men  of  the 
Fifteenth  Virginia  were  in  that  fight,  of  whom  one  officer  was 
killed  (Captain  A.  V.  England)  and  six  were  wounded,  including 
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Captain  E.  M.  Morrison.     Of  the    non-commissioned    officers   and 
privates  ten  (10)  were  killed  and  fifty-eight  (58)  wounded. 

General  Paul  J.  Semmes'  Brigade  of  McLaws'  division  consisted 
of  two  Georgia  and  two  Virginia  regiments.  In  his  report,  General 
Semmes  says:  "The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  of  the  Fifiy- 
third  Georgia,  30  per  cent. ;  32d  Virginia,  45  percent.;  Tenth  Geor- 
gia, 57  per  cent.;  Fifteenth  Virginia,  58  per  cent." 

As  to  the  colors,  he  says:  "The  colors  of  the  Fifty-third  received 
two  shots;  that  of  Fifteenth  Virginia  ten,  and  the  pike  was  once  cut 
in  two;  two  color-bearers  were  wounded,  and  one  of  the  color 
guard  was  killed  and  one  wounded." 

The  colors  of  the  Thirty-second  Virginia  received  seventeen 
shots,  and  the  pike  was  once  cut  in  two,  and  one  of  the  color 
guard  wounded. 

McLaws'  division  came  to  the  aid  of  Jackson  on  the  Confederate 
left  at  a  critical  time.  Every  one  of  Jackson's  brigades  had  been 
forced  back  by  the  heavy  assaults,  saving  only  the  brigade  of 
Early,  which  was  the  extreme  left  of  Lee's  infantry.  Early,  with  a 
remnant  of  Ewell's  old  division,  under  the  indomitable  Colonel 
Grigsby,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  Bri- 
gade, and  with  McLaws'  division  (after  himself  checking  the  enemy), 
made  the  counterstroke  that  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The 
statistics  tell  the  terrible  struggle,  but  it  takes  a  soldier  who  was 
there  to  give  vivacity  to  the  same.  Knowing  Mr.  C.  A.  Richard- 
son, of  the  Life  Guard,  of  Richmond,  which  was  in  the  Fifteenth 
Virginia,  and  having  been  favorably  impressed  by  an  article  from 
his  pen,  I  asked  him  to  give  his  account  of  the  Fifteenth  in  the 
battle.  This  he  in  turn  asked  his  brave  commander,  Col.  E.  M. 
Morrison,  and  he  has  kindly  done  it.  The  colonel  was  a  Virginia 
Military  Institute  cadet  when  the  war  came,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  gallant  boys  of  this  illustrious  school,  soon  became  a  drillmas- 
ter  of  the  crude  Virginia  Volunteers,  then  a  captain,  and  a  little 
later  a  field  officer  of  the  famous  Fifteenth.  When  the  Fifteenth, 
with  Semmes'  Brigade,  was  flung  into  the  crucible  of  battle,  the 
fine  mettle  of  its  composition  appeared,  and  Morrison,  its  com- 
mander, showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  The  Thirty-second 
was  its  twin  comrade,  and  with  the  gallant  Georgians,  carried 
high  the  shredded  flag  of  Lee's  Paladins  in  "the  gamest  fight  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century." 

I  have  added  to  the  colonel's  account  General  Ezra  A.  Car- 
man's comparison  of  the  Sharpsburg  with  other  great  battles. 
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He  commanded  there  the  Thirty -fourth  New  York,  and  is  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  scholar,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Sharpsburg  combat. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  officer  or  soldier  who  was  there  will  do  for 
the  Thirty-second  Virginia  what  Colonel  Morrison  has  done  for 
the  Fifteenth. 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 


Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry. 
(Bv  COLONEL  E.  M.  MORRISON.) 

I  am  requested  to  write  an  account  of  the  part  borne  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry,  Semmes's  Brigade,  McLaws's 
Division,  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  September  17,  1862. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  best  writers  and  the  approved  can- 
ons of  polite  literature,  or  any  reliable  narrative  of  a  historical  nature, 
I  wish  to  submit  in  advance,  or  as  prefatory  to  my  sketch,  a  gen- 
eral reflection,  also  a  sort  of  recapitulation,  to  wit  : 

Heine  says:  "We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are 
possessed  by  them.  They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
where  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them."  And  it  will  not 
matter  to  the  thoughtless  spectator  if  the  emperor  turns  his  royal 
thumb  down  or  up,  we  may  either  live  or  perish,  grandly  or  ignobly, 
amid  the  most  ennobling  ideas  that  dominate  our  race. 

From  i86i-'65,  f°ur  memorial  years,  we  fought  it  out  on  aline 
of  ideas  that  took  possession  of  our  minds  and  hearts.  In  God's 
providence  it  may  so  happen  that  failure  in  a  great  and  good  cause 
may  be  crowned  with  untold  blessings.  If  this  be  the  philosophy 
of  the  situation,  we  must  line  up  like  men  and  join  in  the  great 
rush  and  mighty  tide  of  stupendous  events. 

It  is  entirely  probable  and  surely  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  for- 
get many  things  of  the  past  in  which  he  took  an  active  part;  the 
elapse  of  forty  years  since  the  event  took  place;  the  absence  of  en- 
vironments; the  severing  of  associations,  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  scenes,  are  some  of  the  things  that  lead  up  to,  and  contribute 
materially  to,  our  forgetfulness,  for  of  such  is  our  human  nature. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  will  linger  with  us,  like  the  sweet  and  pervasive 
odor  of  old-time  lavender,  intangible,  invisible,  the  subtle  essence  of 
an  existing,  undying  past,  that  will  never  entirely  vanish.  Along 
this  line  my  thoughts  were  reminiscently  roving  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
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day  and  Friday,  October  last,  25th,  26th  and  27th,  in  old  Peters- 
burg, while  among  the  old  soldiers  with  whom  I  met  and  talked  ga- 
lore. It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  the  "old  boys' '  since  the  war. 

This  reunion  of  old  comrades,  the  indulgence  of  kindly  thoughts, 
the  hearty  clasping  of  old  hands,  it  all  helps 

'  'To  lift  us  unawares 
Out  of  our  meaner  cares." 

It  is  astonishing,  when  one  takes  a  retrospect  of  events  and  inci- 
dents happening  two-score  years  ago,  how  fragmentary  they  come 
to  one's  recollection,  and  how  trifling  events  will  "bob"  up  when 
those  of  greater  importance  seem  to  be  gone  forever. 

THE  KALEIDESCOPE  OF  WAR  MEMORIES. 

For  instance,  I  remember  after  the  seven  days'  fight  around  Rich- 
mond, from  out  of  the  great  quantity  of  stores  we  captured  and 
marched  over,  I  had  in  my  haversack  a  handful  of  coffee  and  four 
inches  of  spermaceti  candle,  and  at  Harper's  Ferry  just  outside  of 
which  we  were  on  the  morning  after  the  surrender,  and  after  11,000 
or  more  prisoners  marched  by  us  we  went  into  town,  out  of  which  I 
brought  only  four  horses,  which  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  use; 
and  does  a  certain  captain  now  living  remember  the  very  small  piece 
of  tobacco  he  swapped  for  a  very  large  blanket  with  one  of  the  pris- 
oners and  which  had  vermin  enough  on  it  to  carry  it  into  the  Poto- 
mac, without  throwing  it  in,  which  he  did.  I  say  it  is  astonishing 
how  memory  brings  up  these  trivial  things,  in  fact,  war  besides  be- 
ing "hell"  is  a  kaleidescope  of  events  humorous,  and  pathetic. 

When  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  left  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond to  enter  upon  the  first  Maryland  campaign,  it  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  march  through  Virginia  at  that  beautiful  time  of 
the  year  was  a  treat  to  the  men  who  had  for  months  been  cooped 
up  in  trenches. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  much  straggling  in  the  army 
on  that  march  and  that  General  Lee's  army  numbered  more  within 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  than  it  did  the  morning  of 
the  battle. 

I  do  not  recall  that  it  was  so  with  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry, 
which  I  commanded  as  senior  captain,  after  the  loss  of  two  field 
officers  at  Malvern  Hill,  one  of  them  was  the  gallant  Major  John 
Stewart  Walker,  who  was  killed,  and  our  gallant  Colonel  Thomas 
P.  August,  wounded. 
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I  know  it  was  a  continuous  march,  day  after  day,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  of  them  were  forced  until  two  or  three  days 
before  Sharpsburg.  We  reached  the  battlefield  of  second  Manassas 
two  days  after  the  fight  and  marched  by  heaps  of  dead,  especially 
red  breeched  Zouaves. 

TOMMY  LIPSCOMB  AND  HIS  KETTLE  DRUM. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  were  expected  to  be  on  hand  the  day 
of  the  battle  or  not.  I  do  not  recall  any  incident  until  we  crossed 
the  Potomac,  except  this  rather  funny  one. 

There  was  a  certain  man  detailed  to  blow  the  fife,  and  had  been 
one  of  our  excellent  drum  corps,  which  the  seven  days  around  Rich- 
mond had  reduced  to  two — Tommy  Lipscomb,  with  his  kettle 
drum,  and  our  friend  with  the  fife.  Seeing  no  need  of  screeching 
at  reveille,  I  directed  his  captain  to  give  him  a  gun  and  send  him 
back  for  duty  with  his  company.  He  evidently  did  not  like  the 
change,  for  after  carrying  it  for  two  days  his  gun  was  brought  to  me 
one  morning  with  this  written  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper:  "Major, 
take  your  d — n  old  rifle  and  go  to  h — 1;  I  am  going  to  Mosby. " 
Which  I  suppose  he  did,  for  he  was  never  any  more  with  us,  and  it 
became  a  standing  joke  with  the  field  officers  of  other  regiments  to 

ask  me,  most  emphatically:  "  Where  is ?"  Answer:  ''Gone 

to  h — 1  or  Mosby." 

THE  WHIRL  OF  EVENTS. 

After  crossing  the  Potomac,  it  was  a  continual  ' '  whirl ' '  of  events. 
At  Crampton's  Gap  supporting  the  Manly  artillery,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  they  did  some  good  shooting  at  the  enemy  coming  through 
Middletown.  We  could  not  get  at  them.  Lower  down  the  moun- 
tain we  saw  the  lofty  and  lovely  fight  that  Cobb's  men  put  up. 
About  night  we  were  outflanked  and  nearly  surrounded.  A  night's 
march  somewhere,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  I  believe;  then  a  march  to 
Monocacy  Bridge;  arrived  a  few  hours  after  the  fight;  through 
Frederick  City;  a  hard  day's  march;  at  9  P.  M.  we  bivouac  in  a 
wheat  field.  I  remember  the  heavy  dew  and  how  wet  we  were.  At 
daybreak  on  the  march  again.  About  1 1  A.  M.  we  unsling  knap- 
sacks, pile  them  in  a  field,  and  leave  guard  with  them;  every  man 
fills  up  his  canteen;  forward,  march,  double-quick.  The  road 
wound  around  the  base  of  a  hill.  We  clear  the  base  of  the  hill. 
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BEHOLD   SHARPSBURG. 

Behold  Sharpsburg,  now  the  historical,  as  the  Federals  put  it, 
the  "Antietam  "  battlefield.  Up  to  that  moment  I  do  not  believe 
we  knew  the  battle  was  on  in  our  immediate  front.  The  field  that 
we  fought  over  was  enclosed  by  a  chestnut  rail  fence,  and  near  its 
corner  a  gate,  and  near  the  gate  a  small  but  beautiful  tree.  The 
head  of  the  regiment  filed  through  the  gate  on  the  run,  rapidly 
swung  into  position  as  best  we  could,  forming  on  the  regiment  to 
our  right  and  firing  as  we  came  into  line.  As  we  got  close  to  them, 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards,  I  should  say,  we  could  see 
individual  men,  officers,  I  suppose,  running  backward  and  forward 
through  the  smoke. 

IN  LINE.       GENERAL  PAUL  SEMMES  ON  A  PILE  OF  ROCKS  CHEERING 

THE  MEN. 

As  we  got  into  line  and  commenced  firing  with  much  precision,  I 
heard  the  greatest  cheering  a  little  to  my  right,  and  recognized 
General  Semmes  (gallant  old  Paul  Semmes,  brother  of  Raphael, 
both  born  fighters)  standing  on  a  pile  of  rocks,  swinging  his  hat 
and  cheering  "  to  beat  the  band."  I  rushed  up  to  him.  (t  General, 
are  they  retreating?"  says  I.  "No,"  says  he.  I  rushed  back, 
naming  myself  a  fool,  but  that  brave  old  man  and  two  officers  or 
orderlies  witTi  him  kept  making  so  much  fuss,  I  was  compelled  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Just  here  I  must  digress  only  briefly  to 
say  a  word  for  General  Paul  Semmes,  our  gallant  old  brigadier. 
General  M.  D.  Corse  became  our  brigadier  when  General  George 
E.  Pickett's  division  was  formed.  Paul  Semmes  was  the  brother  of 
Raphael  Semmes,  the  Confederacy's  great  sea  fighter.  All  sur- 
vivors of  the  '  'Old  Fifteenth' '  well  remember  General  Paul  Semmes, 
our  first  brigadier.  He  fell  at  Gettysburg,  and,  like  Marmion — 

"  With  dying  hand  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragments  of  his  blade," 

and  died  like  the  bravest  of  the  brave  for  his  beloved  Southland. 

BEAUTIFUL  LOADING  AND  FIRING  AND   <(THE  REBEL  YELL." 

My  men  were  behaving  beautifully,  loading  and  firing  as  deliber- 
ately as  if  on  a  drill,  but  the  "old  rebel  yell"  they  were  putting  up  in 
their  intense  excitement. 

Men  never  battled  in  a  nobler  cause  in  all  the  "tide  of  time." 
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As  we  continue  to  grow  older  in  years  and  reminiscences,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  becomes  dearer  and  more  sacred. 

I  should  say  the  regiment  carried  in  about  114  men,  and,  al- 
though they  were  not  in  action  very  long,  perhaps  some  three  or 
four  hours,  they  suffered  a  loss  of  58  per  cent.  Their  names 
ought  to  be  on  record  somewhere.  "Marse  Robert"  had  no  braver 
or  more  devoted  band  of  gallant  men  than  they  who  composed  the 
Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry.  Its  old  commander  often  dwells  in 
fondest  memory  on  the  dear  ''old  boys,"  and  their  many  deeds  of 
true  heroism  in  those  memorable  days  of  trial  and  suffering.  Many 
times  in  the  past  two-score  years  his  heart  has  melted  and  his  eyes 
dimmed  with  kindly  tears  in  sad  and  tender  recollection,  and  now 
he  most  earnestly  and  lovingly  wishes  he  had  the  capacity  to  por- 
tray for  their  posterity  their  patriotic  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  suf- 
fering and  sacrifices  they  endured  to  uphold  a  cause  they  knew  to 
be  right.  Ah!  surely  it  was  right,  time  has  only  the  more  firmly 
grounded  us  in  our  convictions;  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  past 
two-score  years  in  anyway  calculated  to  change  our  views  and  opin- 
ions about  our  "Lost  Cause"  with  every  idea  and  principle  it  in- 
volved and  embraced,  and  for  which  we  contended  and  suffered;  it 
ever  remains  with  us  a  sweet  and  sacred  memory.  It  is  true  to-day 
we  are  all  American  citizens,  living  under  one  flag,  and  giving 
allegiance  to  one  government;  but  we  are  still  very  human,  and 
while  we  may  forgive  many  wrongs  and  cruel  things,  we  can  never 
forget  the  old,  old  days,  for  then  it  was  we  willingly,  bravely,  risked 
our  all  in  a  common  cause  in  the  hopeful  lusty  days  of  our  youth. 
It  will  never  enter  our  minds  and  hearts  in  our  mature  years  that 
our  cause  was  anything  but  right  and  just;  and  so  we  will  continue 
to  believe  as  our  shadows  lengthen  in  the  sunset  of  life  ere  we  join 
our  dear  old  comrades  who  have  gone  hence. 

"  So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  us  from  on  high, 
And  angel  voices  say  to  us 
These  things  can  never  die. ' ' 

Before  closing  my  random  and  reminiscent  sketch,  I  wish  to  say 

A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  ARTILLERY     AND     "THE     BOY     BATTERY" 

OF  PARKER. 

Therefore,  I  crave  pardon  for  another  digression  not  entirely  irrel- 
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event.  It  may  be  proper  to  credit  the  "old  Fifteenth  with  several 
contributions  made  to  the  gallant  Parker  Battery,  which  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  great  Sharpsburg  fight.  The  intrepid  first 
commander  of  the  heroic  battery,  Major  W.  W.  Parker,  before 
Captain  J.  Thompson  Brown  became  the  captain,  had  been  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Fifteenth  Virginia;  also,  Privates  Thomas  L.  Alfriend, 
Robert  Bidgood,  and  perhaps  others  I  cannot  recall  just  now.  The 
"Boy  Battery"  first  won  fame  under  the  knightly  and  valiant  Parker. 
It  sustained  its  reputation  under  Captain  Brown,  and  became  one 
of  the  famous  batteries  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  many  fields 
it  fought  on  were  enriched  with  the  brave  young  blood  of  its  heroes. 
"The  Boy  Battery"  at  Sharpsburg  and  the  Lexington  cadets  at 
New  Market  should  stand  as  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  Civil 
War  as  did  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  the  enchanting 
realm  of  Roman  mythology.  Old  Virginia  is  proud  of  her  artillery 
record,  and  even  now  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  our  common  country  she  is  ever  mindful,  and  lovingly 
recalls  the  fact  of  furnishing  fifty-three  (53)  famous  batteries,  not  in- 
cluding heavy  artillery,  in  that  grand  old  army  that  wore  the  gray. 
They  were  ever  fearless  batteries,  that  hurled  shot  and  shell  with  un- 
erring and  deadly  precision  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  on  many 
victorious  fields. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  he  has  written  in  a  rambling  manner,  and 
for  such  an  offense  he  pleads  in  extenuation  the  natural  time-honored 
privilege  that  is  kindly  granted  to  age  and  the  reminiscent  period. 

When  two-score  years  are  added  to  age,  forbearance  and  indulg- 
ence are  quite  in  order,  then  it  becomes  every  chivalrous  nature  to 
reckon  kindly  with  old  friends  and  comrades, 

"Who  stood  together,  time  and  oft, 
When  valor  won  in  battles  fought." 

E.  E.  MORRISON, 
Lieut.  Col.  i$th  Virginia  Infantry. 
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CRISIS  AT  SHARPSBURG. 

Comparison  of  Losses  There  With  Those  of  Other  Great 

Battles, 

General  Carman  has  said  of  this  battle,  in  an  address  delivered 
on  the  field- 

'The  Confederate  victories  in  June,  July  and  August  appeared 
so  conclusive  of  the  ability  of  the  South  to  maintain  itself  that  Sep- 
tember I4th,  the  day  of  South  Mountain,  when  Lord  Palmerston, 
prime  minister  of  England,  read  in  the  Observer  the  accounts  of 
Lee's  victories  at  Second  Manassas,  he  wrote  Lord  John  Russell, 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the  Federals  had  'got  a  very  com- 
plete smashing,  and  it  seems  not  altogether  unlikely  that  still 
greater  disasters  await  them,  and  that  even  Washington  or  Balti- 
more may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  suggested 
that  in  this  state  of  affairs  the  time  had  come  for  mediation  between 
the  North  and  South, -upon  the  basis  of  separation. 

"Gettysburg  only  exceeded  it  in  the  number  killed  and  wounded, 
but  that  was  a  three  days'  fight.  Antietam  was  but  one  day,  and 
on  this  one  day  as  many  men  were  killed  and  wounded  as  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  any  two  of  the  three  days  at  Gettysburg. 
Chickamauga,  the  greatest  battle  of  the  West,  does  not  show  the 
loss,  killed  and  wounded,  for  its  two  days'  fighting  that  Antietam 
does  for  one.  The  true  test  of  the  severity  of  a  battle  is  the  per- 
centage of  loss  of  those  engaged  for  illustration,  the  "old  Fifteenth" 
Virginia  sustained  a  loss  of  58  per  cent.  The  percentage  here  for 
one  day,  on  the  Union  side,  was  20  64-100,  or  nearly  21  for  every 
loo  engaged;  Chickamauga,  19  60-100  for  two  days,  and  Gettys- 
burg, 21  20-100  per  cent,  for  three  days.  Reducing  the  equation 
to  one  day,  we  have  20  64-100  per  cent,  for  Antietam,  9  8-10  per 
cent,  for  Chickamauga,  and  7  7-100  per  cent  for  Gettysburg.  This 
shows  the  relative  or  comparative  severity  of  the  fighting,  that  it 
was  more  than  twice  as  desperate  as  it  was  at  Chickamaugua,  and 
three  times  as  desperate  as  it  was  at  Gettysburg.  The  Confederate 
loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  24  65-100  per  cent,  of  those  engaged." 

After  walking  up  and  down  the  line  several  times,  exhorting  them 
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to  keep  cool,  aim  low,  fire  straight,  etc.,  etc.,  I  found  myself,  with 
rifle,  in  line  with  my  men,  firing  away  and  liking  it  better  than 
walking  about  and  exhorting  men  who  were  nobly  doing  all  they 
could  do. 

IN  A  HOT  PLACE;  ON  A  STRETCHER;  AND  IN  A  HAY  STACK. 

I  shot  away  the  ammunition  left  in  one  dead  man's  cartridge- 
box,  and  walked  a  few  yards  to  pick  up  another.  I  was  about  to 
fire  the  third  shot  from  this  box,  when  something  happened;  for  a 
minute  or  so  surely  I  must  have  lost  consciousness,  else  I  would 
not  have  allowed  the  ambulance  corps  to  attempt  to  take  me  off  the 
hotly  contested  field,  which  we  still  held.  They  started  with  me, 
in  but  a  moment,  it  seems  to  me,  four  of  us  were  on  the  ground  in 
a  pile  almost.  As  I  lay  on  the  stretcher,  I  saw  the  ball  strike  poor 
Charlie  Watkins  in  the  head,  scattering  his  brains.  He  fell  with  a 
thud  and  never  breathed  again.  "  Billie "  Briggs  (William  H. 
Briggs)  had  his  thigh  broken  and  second  and  third  finger  cut  off, 
and  another  man,  name  unknown,  wounded.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a 
hot  place,  and  getting  hotter  each  moment.  Others  offered  to  take 
up  the  stretcher,  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  do  this,  but  go 
back  to  the  firing-line.  At  this  time  our  line  charged,  and  the 
enemy  ran.  I  crawled  and  walked  to  a  hay-stack,  full  of  wounded. 
I  was  as  bloody  as  I  could  be,  and  it  is  a  fact,  I  could  feel  and  hear 
the  blood  in  my  boots.  Among  the  wounded  in  that  hay-stack  was 
Lieutenant  John  Fussell,  struck  on  the  breast  by  something  that 
had  raised  a  great  blue  place  as  big  as  a  child's  first. 

It  must  have  been  a  pitiful  and  pathetic  sight  seeing  good  old 
John  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  looking  for  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
when  it  was  more  serious,  through  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  right 
breast.  Someone  called  out  that  the  stack  was  on  fire,  and  it  was 
horrible  to  see  the  poor  wounded  fellows  getting  away  from  it.  I 
lay  in  the  corner  of  a  fence — how  long,  I  know  not.  I  do  believe, 
without  better  information,  we  were  the  extreme  regiment  on  the 
left  of  our  whole  army,  for  the  first  unemployed  men  and  doctors 
we  met  with  were  cavalry,  among  them  my  friend,  Captain  John 
Lamb,  member  of  Congress,  who,  I  knew,  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing me  taken  from  the  field — how  I  do  not  exactly  remember;  it 
seems  in  a  blanket  tied  to  poles. 

If  this  meets  his  eye,  will  he  please  let  me  know  exactly  how  it 
was. 
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SOME  SHARPSBURG  INCIDENTS. 

Several  months  after  the  memorable  battle,  when  I  was  nicely  re- 
covering from  my  wounds,  a  comrade  related  to  me  three  incidents 
that  came  under  his  experience  at  Sharpsburg.  I  think  them  en- 
tirely relevant  and  worthy  of  space  in  this  sketch  since  they  rightly 
belong  with  the  stirring  events  of  that  sanguinary  field. 

Abont  6  P.  M.,  when  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  battle  had  subsided,- 
I  was  reminded  that  I  had  not  eaten  anything  since  early  in  the 
morning,  and  then  only  two  "hardtacks";  three  of  us  soon  filled 
our  haversacks  with  fine  apples  from  a  nearby  orchard,  then  kindled 
a  fire,  got  out  frying  pan,  and  a  chunk  of  very  fat  mess  pork;  two 

of  our  party  were  slicing  apples,  B doing  the  ccok's  duties. 

The  first  pan  of  apples  was  being  turned  into  a  tin  plate,  when  bang! 
bang!!  bang!!  in  quick  succession,  exploded  three  shells  most  un- 
comfortably near,  tendering  us  the  untimely  and  cruel  compliments 
of  a  Federal  battery  which  had  spied  us,  and  made  a  target  of  our 
little  tea  party.  The  Federal  gunners  soon  had  our  range  and  drop- 
ped a%dozen  or  more  shells  about  us  in  a  few  minutes,  doing  no  seri- 
ous damage,  causing  us  to  postpone  the  meal  on  fried  apples,  in  the 
mode  a  la  Sharpsburg. 

ONE  WAY  OF  STOPPING  A   "REBEL  YELL." 

In  a  headlong  charge,  all  going  at  a  double  quick,  and  yelling 
like  wild  Comanches,  a  hardy,  muscular,  fearless  "Tar  Heel,"  who 
had  joined  us  in  a  determined  rush  on  the  Federal  lines,  received  a 
minie  ball  in  his  open  mouth.  He  did  not  seem  to  immediately 
lose  his  speech,  for  he  blurted  out:  "Boys,  I'll  have  to  leave  you. 
Going  to  the  rear  to  look  for  that  damned  ball.  Give  'em  hell  and 
my  compliments."  The  narrator  subsequently  learned  that  the 
brave  fellow  rejoined  his  own  famous  fighting  regiment  (Thirteenth 
North  Carolina)  three  months  later,  still  a  good  and  staying  fighter, 
but  minus  the  full  notes  of  that  lusty  yell  at  Sharpsburg. 

A  HASTY  MEAL  ON  APPLE  BUTTER. 

In  a  few  moments  after  a  "hot  mix-up"  when  we  were  getting  our 
"second-wind"  for  another  onset  or  attack,  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, a  brave  and  hungry  Georgian  who  was  "taking  chances" 
with  us  proceeded  to  unroll  his  blanket  that  had  a  considerable 
bulge  in  it  which  disappeared  when  relieved  of  a  half  gallon  crock 
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of  apple  butter.  In  a  twinkling  the  cloth  covering  of  the  crock  was 
removed,  and  the  ravenously  hungry  son  from  Georgia  began  to 
fill  an  aching  void.  Soon  came  the  ringing,  stirring  command, 
"forward  men,  double  quick,"  when  lo!  the  crock  was  empty,  most 
of  its  contents  in  the  Georgian's  stomach,  and  no  small  portion  smear- 
ed over  an  unwashed  face  already  begrimed  with  the  smoke  and 
dust,  the  joy  and  toil  of  battle. 

The  Georgians  were  hard,  but  also  gay  and  festive  fighters.  Sur- 
vivors of  the  "Old  Fourteenth"  will  kindly  recall  Major  General 
MacLaws'  '  'fighting  division' '  as  one  of  the  famous  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  Corps. 

INFANTRY  STRENGTH  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

While  thus  speaking  incidently  of  the  fighting  quality  of  the 
Georgia  soldiers  I  am  tempted  to  a  slight  digression  that  may  be 
regarded  as  a  correctly  summarized  statement  of  some  interest. 
The  seventy-six  regiments  of  infantry  furnished  the  Confederate 
army  by  the  gallant  State  of  Georgia  were  men  of  the  same  stamp 
as  the  seventy-one  regiments  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  seventy 
regiments  from  old  Virginia;  these  three  States  during  the  war 
1861-5  put  m  the  field  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  regiments  composing  the  grand  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Eight  other  Southern  States  supplied  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  regiments,  fully  as  brave,  true  and  patriotic  as  the 
three  States  named,  and  which  are  only  thus  mentioned  because 
they  were  in  the  order  named  the  largest  numerical  contributors, 
but  excelling  in  nothing  else.  Not  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  or 
since  men  have  lived  under  any  form  of  government  has  the  world 
known  a  truer,  braver  or  nobler  half  million  of  patriotic  men  who 
fought  for  their  country  with  all  the  principles  and  ideas  involved 
in  a  great  and  protracted  struggle,  only  ending  at  Appomattox 
when 

"Flodden's  fatal  field 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear 

And  broken  was  her  shield." 

Perhaps  an  error  in  judgment  prompts  the  writer  to  relate  an 
additional  incident  of  memorable  Sharpsburg.  However,  he  makes 
bold  to  assert  that  it  rightly  belongs  with  this  authentic  record  of 
the  gallant  "Old  Fifteenth"  Virginia  Infantry. 
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A  TELLING  ONE  ON  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

In  one  of  the  companies  of  the  "Old  Fifteenth  " — I  think  Com- 
pany E — there  was  a  tall,  stout,  robust  fellow;  a  dare-devil,  rollick- 
ing chap,  who  gloried  in  a  fight;  in  the  Sharpsburg  fight  when 
about  half  the  regiment  had  been  killed  and  wounded  my  comrade 
and  hero,  "  Beauregard  "  — a  nickname  given  him  in  the  regiment — 
was  badly  wounded  and  left  on  the  field;  the  enemy  already  in 
superior  force  and  receiving  additional  reinforcements  drove  us 
from  that  part  of  the  terrible  field,  compelling  us  to  leave  "  Beaure- 
gard "  with  many  others;  he  was  taken  to  the  Federal  field  hos- 
pital, where  he  received  as  good  attention  as  the  crowded  condi- 
tion permitted. 

A  bright,  sunny  day  of  the  week  following  the  great  battle,  there 
was  a  grand  review  of.  the  Federal  army  which  had  failed  to  defeat 
"  Marse  Robert's  "  veterans.  President  Lincoln  did  the  review- 
ing, riding  a  tall  horse — both  rider  and  steed  being  tall — and  all 
under  a  very  tall  silk  hat.  The  President  was  not  considered  a 
striking  military  figure  (he  was  at  his  best  as  a  tall,  gaunt,  raw- 
boned,  angular  citizen  in  ill-fitting  clothes  and  awkward  manners). 
Our  wounded  hero,  with  other  badly  wounded  comrades  had  been 
brought  out  on  stretchers  and  placed  on  cots  in  front  of  the  hos- 
pital, doubtless  with  the  idea  of  impressing  them  with  the  grand 
parade:  several  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  had  passed  in  most  im- 
posing array  when  the  President  rode  up  and  drew  reins  near  our 
"Beauregard"  whom  he  noticed  and  thus  addressed:  "Now, 
Johnnie,  tell  me  what  do  you  think  of  our  artillery,  honest,  now,  a 
square  opinion  ?  " 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you,  it  surely  does  look  fine,  and 
there's  lots  of  it  too.  In  our  army  we  haven't  got  so  much,  but  it 
looks  jest  like  yours,  on  nearly  all  the  limber  chests  there's  the 
letters  U.  S.  same  as  yours."  This  retort  courteous,  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  never  failed  to 
see  and  enjoy  a  good  joke  no  matter  at  whose  expense,  or  whose 
undoing. 

The  kindly  and  tactful  Lincoln  was  quick  to  see  such  a  palpable 
hit,  he  knew  full  well  how  often  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  Army  had 
been  rent,  shattered  and  torn  by  the  captured  "U.  S."  guns  so  well 
served  by  the  Confederate  artillerists. 
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GAMEST  FIGHT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  were  more  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Union  side  in 
the  one  day  at  Antietam  than  in  the  two  days'  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga;  more  than  in  the  three 
days'  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Cold  Harbor; 
more  than  in  the  five  days  of  Groveton,  Second  Manassas  and 
Chantilly;  more  than  in  the  seven  days  on  the  Peninsula;  more  than 
in  the  eleven  days'  campaign  ending  at  Appomattox;  more  than  in 
all  the  battles  around  Atlanta,  and  more  than  in  all  the  operations 
around  Vicksburg,  including  the  siege  from  May  I,  to  July  4,  1863. 

Between  daybreak  and  the  setting  sun  of  September  17,  1862, 
forty-three  years  ago,  over  93,000  men  of  kindred  blood  (56,300 
Union  and  37,300  Confederate)  and  520  cannon  engaged  on  this 
field  in  a  desperate  struggle,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  and  merci- 
fully put  an  end  to  the  strife  3,634  were  dead  and  17,222  wounded, 
an  aggregate  of  20,856;  Union,  12,400;  Confederate,  9,600.  About 
1,770  were  missing,  some  of  whom  were  dead,  but  most  of  whom 
were  carried  as  prisoners  from  the  field.  It  was  the  bloodiest  day 
of  American  history.  Every  state  from  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the 
North,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  every 
state  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  contributed  to  this  carnival  of  death 
and  suffering. 

The  most  desperate  fighting  and  the  great  part  of  the  loss  was  in 
this  vicinity.  Here,  within  1,200  yards  of  the  Dunkard  Church,  55,- 
728  infantry  (Union  and  Confederate")  were  engaged;  with  a  loss  of 
2,845  killed  and  13,661  wounded,  an  aggregate  of  16,515,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  the  number  engaged.  All  this  loss  occurred  before 
i  P.  M.,  more  than  three-fourth  of  it  in  the  little  over  four  hours, 
from  6  o'clock  to  half-past  10,  and  on  a  field  not  over  1,500  yards 
from  North  to  South,  with  an  average  width,  East  and  West,  of 
900  yards,  an  area  of  about  300  acres.  No  other  equal  area  on  the 
American  continent  has  been  EO  drenched  in  human  blood.  It  was 
a  gamer  fight  than  Waterloo,  more  stubborn,  more  desperate;  and 
all  culminating  in  a  drawn  battle. 
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MY    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCES    IN    TAKING    UP 
ARMS  AND  IN   THE    BATTLE  OF  MAL- 
VERN   HILL. 


GETTYSBURG— PICKETT'S  CHARGE. 


Addresses  by  James  F.  Crocker,  Before  Stonewall  Camp 

Confederate  Veterans,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  February 

6,  1889,  and  November  7,  1894, 


[The  following  articles  from  the  unmistakable  sincerity  of  the 
author,  as  from  his  heart — the  fount  directive  of  his  being,  and  in 
logical  rights  not  to  be  defined  in  sophistry — expresses  purely  the 
animus  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  It  is  no  less  a  duty  than  a 
pleasure  to  embody  them  in  this  serial. 

The  Address,  "Gettysburg — Pickett's  Charge,"  about  which  so 
much  has  been  published,  in  rival  claims  as  to  precedence  in  merit 
in  the  charge,  and  as  to  faults  conspiring  to  thwart  the  plans  of  a 
consummate  soldier  and  peerless  leader,  that  farther  dissension 
should  be  deprecated. 

It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  meet  Judge  Crocker,  but  his 
brother,  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  Hon.  Richard  S. 
Thomas,  of  Smithfield,  I  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  friendship 
of  for  years.  They  come  of  worthy  life-springs  in  an  ancestry 
dating  to  the  settlement  of  "Ould  Virginia." 

James  Francis  Crocker,  the  second  son  ot  James  and  Frances  Hill 
(Woodtey)  Crocker,  was  born  January  5th,  1828;  was  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  class  of  1850, 
and  was  its  Valedictorian;  for  a  time  was  a  teacher,  latterly  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Madison  College,  Penn. ;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854. 

Was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Isle  of  Wight  county 
and  served  the  session  1855-6;  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Godwin  &  Crocker,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1856,  and  continued  in 
successful  practice,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  election  of  the 
partners  respectively  to  be  Judges  of  the  Corporation  Courts  of  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Judge  Crocker  resigned  in  1906. 
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As  Adjutant  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  Infantry  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill;  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner at  Gettysburg,  and  sent  first  to  David's  Island,  N.  Y. ,  and 
later  to  Johnson's  Island. 

By  his  comrades  of  the  trying  days  of  the  momentous  struggle  of 
the  South,  he  is  warmly  beloved  for  admirably  exemplified  traits, 
nor  is  he  less  regarded  universally  in  his  honorable  civil  career. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Thomas  is  the  second  son  of  the  mother  of  Judge 
Crocker,  by  her  second  marriage  with  James  Thomas,  and  as 
"  Mister  Dick,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  those  of  his  section 
who  know  well  why  they  should  love  him,  writes:  "His  (Judge 
Crocker's)  father  died  six  months  after  he  was  born,  and  my  father 
died  some  four  years  after  my  birth.  My  brother  is  nine  years 
older  than  I  am,  and  he  has  always  been  as  a  father  to  me,  taking 
me  by  the  hand  to  mould  and  shape  my  character  and  life." 

The  addresses  here  printed  are  from  revised  copies  by  Judge 
Crocker. 

For  a  graphic  account  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  by  a  gal- 
lant participant  therein,  see  the  address  of  Captain  John  Lamb, 
Vol.  XXV,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers. — EDITOR.] 

MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAKING  UP  ARMS  AND  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MALVERN  HILL. 

Commander  and  Comrades: 

It  is  my  turn,  by  appointment,  to  give  to-night  reminisences  of 
the  war.  It  is  expected,  as  I  understand  it,  that  these  reminisences 
may  be  largely  personal  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  in  bad 
taste  to  speak  of  one's  self.  In  fact  our  soldier  lives  were  so  much 
the  same,  our  experiences  and  performances,  our  aspirations  and 
devotion  to  our  cause  were  so  common  to  each  and  all,  that  to 
speak  of  one's  self  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  rest. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  once  that  no  true  soldier  can  speak  of 
of  himself  and  of  his  services  in  the  Confederate  Army,  however 
humble  the  sphere  of  his  service,  without  a  tone  of  self  commenda- 
tion. And  if  I  seem  to  speak  in  self  praise,  remember  I  but  speak 
of  each  of  you.  Comrades!  I  would  esteem  it  the  highest  honor 
to  stand  an  equal  by  your  side.  For  here  before  me  are  men — 
heroes — in  courage  and  in  patriotism  equal  to  those  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae — who  with  those  to  whose  sacred  memory  yon  monu- 
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ment  is  erected,   aided  in  achieving  a  lustre  of  arms  such  as  is  not 
recorded  in  all  the  annals  of  the  past. 

The  one  thing  in  my  personal  history  touching  the  war  which  I 
recall  with  most  delight  and  hold  in  my  supremest  pride  and  satis- 
faction before  all  else,  is  the  ardor  with  which  I  took  up  arms.  This 
ardor  was  not  the  mere  ebullient  force  of  a  passionate  excitement, 
but  the  inspiration  of  unquestioning  conviction  that  our  duty  to  our- 
selves, to  posterity,  to  our  State,  imperiously  demanded  that  we 
should  at  all  hazards  and  whatever  might  be  the  outcome,  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  our  rights  as  a'free,  independent  and  liberty-loving 
people  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  our  soil  by  hostile  forces.  You 
recall  the  glow  of  this  ardor — you  felt  it — it  burned  in  every  true 
heart  of  the  South.  May  those  who  come  after  us  ever  bear  it  in 
honorable  memory,  for  it  was  a  most  sacred  feeling,  akin  to  what 
we  feel  for  our  religion  and  our  God  in  our  most  devout  moments. 

It  was  a  bitter  alternative  that  was  presented  to  Virginia,  either 
to  submit  unresistingly  and  unconditionally  to  the  determined  and 
persistent  encroachments  on  her  equality  under  the  Constitution, 
or  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  Union  of  the  States  which  she  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  and  which  for  that  reason,  she, 
more  than  all  the  other  States,  loved  pre-eminently.  She  did  all 
she  could  to  avert  this  alternative.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  Washington  to  implore  for  adjustment,  for  peace  and  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Their  petition  was  most  haughtily  dis- 
regarded. Notwithstanding  this,  she,  through  her  people  in  solemn 
convention  assembled,  repressing  all  resentment,  still  stood  majest- 
ically calm,  though  deeply  moved,  with  her  hand  on  the  bond  of 
the  Union,  refusing  to  untie  it.  And  thus  she  stood  until  she  was 
summoned  to  take  up  arms  against  her  kindred  people  of  the  South 
and  to  receive  on  her  soil  an  advancing  hostile  force.  Put  to  this 
alternative,  she  resumed  her  delegated  rights  and  sovereignty.  In 
that  solemn  act,  I  was  passionately  with  her  with  my  whole  soul  and 
mind.  And  standing  here  to-night  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  summing  up  all  she  suffered  and  lost  in  war — 
in  the  waste  of  property,  in  the  desolation  of  homes  and  in  the  blood 
of  her  sons,  and  also  fully  realizing  the  blessings  of  the  restored 
Union,  I  still  declare  from  the  deepest  depth  of  my  convictions,  that 
she  was  right.  Yes,  I  rejoice  that  my  whole  being  responded  in 
approval  and  applause  of  that  act  of  my  State.  I  rejoice  in  recall- 
ing with  what  willingness  I  was  ready  to  give  my  life  in  its  support, 
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and  it  is  the  summation  of  the  pride  of  my  life  that  I  served  humbly 
in  her  cause. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  memorable  day,  the  igth  of  April,  1861. 
Animated  by  the  feeling  I  have  described,  fully  realizing  the  im- 
mediate imminence  of  strife,  and  determined  to  be  ready  for  it  how 
soon  soever  it  might  comej  at.  my  own  expense  I  armed  myself  with 
musket  and  accoutrements,  took  my  stand  at  the  Ocean  House 
corner,  and  there  with  eagerness  awaited  the  first  beat  of  the  first 
drum  that  sounded  in  Virginia  the  first  call  to  arms. 

You  remember  the  profound  interest  and  emotion  of  that  hour. 
It  stifled  all  light  feelings,  and  gave  to  each  brow  a  thoughtful  as- 
pect, and  to  each  eye  a  depth  of  light  which  comes  only  when  the 
heart  is  weighed  with  great  moving  concern.  Men  pressed  in 
silence  each  others  hands,  and  spoke  in  tones  subdued  by  the  sol- 
emnity and  intensity  of  their  inexpressible  feelings.  All  knew  that 
when  that  long  roll  once  sounded,  it  would  thrill  the  land,  and  that 
it  would  not  cease  to  be  heard,  day  or  night,  until  silenced  in  victory 
or  defeat.  The  long  roll  beat;  and  the  vulcan  sounds  of  destruction 
in  the  navy  yard,  and  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  and  blazing 
ships  told  that  an  unproclaimed  war  had  commenced. 

Comrades,  is  it  all  a  dream?  Sometimes  to  me  and  doubtless 
sometimes  to  you,  absorbed  and  environed  as  we  are  by  the  present, 
the  war  seems  a  mystical  and  mysterious  thing,  and  we  feel  that  its 
reality  is  in  some  way  slipping  from  us.  If  in  us  who  were  its  active 
participants  there  may  be  such  tendency,  what  must  it  be  in  those 
who  are  taking  our  places.  It  is  on  account  of  this  tendency  to  lose 
the  reality  and  meaning  of  the  great  war  that  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
part  of  my  theme.  And  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out availing  myself  of  it — the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  "Sons 
of  Veterans,"  who  are  now  before  me — to  say  to  them:  Believe  and 
know  that  your  State  and  your  fathers  in  taking  up  arm,  were  right. 
Fail  never  to  know  and  learn  to  know  that  the  posterity  of  no  race 
or  people  have  inherited  from  their  fathers  such  a  legacy  of  true  pa- 
triotism, such  sublime  devotion  to  duty,  such  imperishable  wealth 
of  arms  as  you  have  received  from  yours,  and  let  the  precious  mem- 
ory of  this  enoble  you,  enrich  your  spirit,  and  make  you  the  worthy 
inheritors  of  their  fame  and  glory. 

The  personal  reminisence  of  the  war  which  I  next  most  value  and 
cherish  is  the  feeling  with  which  We  made  that  memorable  charge 
at  Malvern  Hill.  It  was  our  first  battle,  for  the  occurrences  in 
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which  we  shared  at  Seven  Pines,  did  not  amount  to  an  engage- 
ment. It  can  never  be  indifferent  to  note  the  feelings  with  which  a 
soldier  enters  his  first  battle.  Of  all  things  battle  is  the  most  terrible. 
And  to  us  all  life  is  the  dearest  thing,  and  the  love  of  life  is  by 
nature  made  the  first  law  of  our  being.  We  instinctively  shrink 
from  imperilling  our  lives,  and  yet  with  what  glad  shout  we  have 
seen  soldiers  rush  into  the  fiercest  battles.  What  a  glorious  thing 
is  manhood!  How  God-like  is  the  devotion  of  man  to  duty — to  a 
cause — in  cheerfully  giving  up  life  to  its  service.  What  a  noble 
and  master  passion  is  patriotism.  How  it  exalts  and  glorifies  man. 
To  have  once  felt  it  propitiates  ones  self  esteem  and  makes  us 
ever  a  hero  to  ourselves.  Shall  I  say  it?  Yes,  for  it  can  be  equally 
said  of  each  of  you  who  were  there.  I  have  ever  seemed  to  myself 
to  have  been  a  hero  at  Malvern  Hill — if  to  be  a  hero  is  to  feel  the 
loftiest  enthusiasm  of  patriotism — to  disdain  danger — to  stand  in  the 
raging  storm  of  shot  and  shell  with  a  glad  sense  of  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  be  there,  and  to  be  unreservedly  willing  to  meet  death  for 
the  good  of  one's  country.  All  this  you  felt  with  me  on  that  memor- 
able charge. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  devotion,  the  good,  the  brave  and  the 
loved  Vermillion  gave  there  to  his  country  his  life.  This  hero's 
name  bids  us  pause.  How  tenderly  we  all  remember  him  as  the 
warm,  generous,  frank  hearted  friend.  Brave  and  chivalrous  in 
spirit,  ardent  and  devoted  to  duty,  graceful  in  deportment,  manly 
in  character,  true  and  proud  in  self-respect,  he  commanded  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  peace  and  in  war — at 
home  and  in  camp,  he  was  the  same  true,  manly  man.  He  was 
ardently  patriotic  and  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  State  and  to 
its  cause.  He  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  company  on  this 
charge.  He  fell  in  the  flush  of  young  manhood  when  life  to  him 
was  full  of  high  hopes  and  full  of  all  the  sweet  endearments  of  home. 
He  cheerfully  gave  his  life  to  his  country,  and  his  blood  was  a 
willing  libation  to  its  cause.  As  among  the  departed  braves  Heaven 
tenderly  keeps  his  happy  spirit,  so  may  his  memory  be  ever  lovingly 
cherished  among  the  living.  In  this  same  spirit  of  devotion  there 
fell  Prentis,  Dozier,  Lewer,  Parker,  Bennett,  Fiske,  White  and 
others  dear  in  the  memory  of  us  all. 

Let  us  recall  the  part  which  our  own  regiment,  the  Ninth  Vir. 
ginia,  took  in  this  memorable  charge.  Armistead's  Brigade,  to 
which  our  regiment  belonged,  were  the  first  troops  to  reach  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  Malvern  Hill,  arriving  there  at  10  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  July  ist,  1862.  On  arrival  our  regiment  was  detached 
from  the  brigade  to  guard  a  strategic  point  and  did  not  rejoin  it 
until  after  the  battle.  From  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  we  lay  exposed 
to  the  shells  of  the  enemy.  At  this  hour  we  were  sent  for  and  con- 
ducted to  a  deep  wooded  ravine  which  ran  along  the  very  edge  of 
the  open  field  on  which  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand,  and  where 
they  had  planted  many  batteries  and  massed  a  great  body  of  infan- 
try. When  we  took  our  position  in  the  ravine  we  found  that  Gen- 
eral Magruder  was  there  in  command  with  a  considerable  force,  all 
lying  down  in  successive  lines  on  the  steep  sloping  side  of  the 
ravine.  Nearest  its  brow  was  Cobb's  Legion;  next  to  them  and 
almost  in  touching  distance  was  Wright's  brigade;  next  below  them 
was  our  own  gallant  regiment  forming  a  line  by  itself;  below  us 
was  Mahone's  brigade  and  other  forces — near  us  were  Generals 
Magruder,  Cobb,  Wright  and  Armistead.  The  day  was  fast  de- 
clining. The  deep  shade  of  the  majestic  trees  with  which  the  valley 
was  filled  and  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  guns  brought  on  twilight 
dimness  before  the  close  of  day.  As  we  lay  in  close  rank,  we 
marked  the  flash  of  exploding  shells  that  kissed  the  brow  of  the 
ravine  and  lit  it  up  with  a  weird  light,  while  the  incessant  firing  of 
the  massed  batteries  filled  the  air  with  constant  roar  and  deafening 
crash.  At  one  time,  as  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  the  air 
seemed  to  change;  it  gained  a  new  elasticity — a  clear  ring,  so  that 
from  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  artillery  you  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  approaching  nearer  to  us.  General  Magruder  must 
have  also  thought  so,  for  he  gave  direction  that  some  men  should 
ascend  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  see  if  the  enemy  were  advancing. 
The  enemy  had  not  and  were  not  advancing,  but  from  an  elevation 
in  the  open  field  they  poured  from  their  batteries  a  living  fire  and  a 
constant  flow  of  shells. 

The  scene  was  solemn  and  grandly  inspiring.  We  felt  that  the 
very  genius  of  battle  was  astir,  and  the  martial  spirit  was  thor- 
oughly aroused.  All  waited  with  impatience  for  the  order  to 
charge — that  order  which  whenever  given  either  fires  the  heart 
or  pales  the  face  of  the  soldier.  At  last  Magruder  gives  the  order. 
It  is  first  repeated  by  General  Cobb,  and  his  brave  Legion  with  a 
shout  that  for  the  moment  drowned  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  arose 
and  rushed  forward.  Then  Wright  repeats  the  order  to  his 
brigade,  and  as  quick  as  thought  his  men  spring  forward.  Then 
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came  from  General  Armistead:  ' 'Ninth  Virginia,  charge!"  The 
men  arose  with  a  shout — a  joyous  shout  that  rose  above  the  din  of 
battle  and  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  we  rushed  forward.  Dan- 
ger seemed  to  be  banished  from  every  bosom.  Victory  and  glory 
absorbed  every  other  feeling.  We  rushed  on  and  forward  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  on  which  the  enemy 
was  massed.  On  us  was  concentrated  the  shell  and  cannister  of 
many  cannon  and  the  fire  of  compact  masses  of  infantry.  It  was 
murderous  and  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  go  further.  Our  regi- 
ment was  halted  and  it  took  position  in  line  with  other  troops 
which  had  preceded  us  in  the  charge  along  and  under  the  slope 
of  the  field,  and  here  held  its  ground  until  the  morning  disclosed 
that  the  enemy  had  left.  This  gallant  charge  immortalized  the 
Ninth  Virginia  and  gave  it  a  fame  which  it  was  its  pride  ever  after 
to  maintain  in  all  the  great  battles  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

On  this  charge  there  came  to  me  a  new  experience — a  common 
experience  on  the  battlefield — that  of  being  wounded.  When  our 
regiment  had  taken  its  position  just  described  by  moving  to  the 
right,  I  found  myself  on  its  extreme  left  standing  up  on  an  open 
field  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  a  short  distance  off  with  a  storm  of 
shot  and  .shell  literally  filling  the  air.  I  remember  as  I  stood 
there  I  looked  upon  the  enemy  with  great  admiration.  They 
were  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  their  guns  and  had  a  shadowy 
appearance,  yet  I  could  easily  discern  their  cross  belts,  and  I 
watched  them  go  through  the  regular  process  of  loading  and  firing. 
They  seemed  to  be  firing  with  as  much  steadiness  and  regularity 
as  if  on  dress  parade.  It  was  a  grand  sight  and  I  was  impressed 
with  their  courage  and  discipline.  I  had  not  then  learned  the 
wisdom  and  duty  of  a  soldier  to  seek  all  allowable  protection  from 
danger.  I  had  a  foolish  pride  to  be  and  to  appear  fearless — as  if 
it  were  a  shame  to  seem  to  do  anything  to  avoid  danger.  I  re- 
member that  immediately  on  my  right  a  soldier  had  sheltered  him- 
self behind  a  low  stump.  While  silently  approving  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  yet  apprehending  he  might  only  shelter  himself,  I  said 
to  him,  "Do  not  fail  to  fire  on  the  enemy."  I  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  words  when  I  heard  and  felt  that  sounding  thud  of  the 
minie  ball  which  became  so  familiar  to  our  soldiers.  My  left  arm 
fell  to  my  side  and  the  blood  streamed  from  my  throat.  I  stag- 
gered and  would  have  fallen  had  not  two  members  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Guard  stepped  quickly  up  and  caught  me  and  bore  me 
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off  the  field.  I  was  shot  through  the  throat,  through  the  shoulder 
and  through  the  arm.  And  I  to-day  wear  six  scars  from  wounds 
then  received,  scars  more  prized  by  me  than  all  the  ribbons  and 
jewelled  decorations  of  the  kingly  grant.  When  Moses  P.  Young 
and  James  H.  Robinson  came  to  my  relief  I  delivered  to  them 
what  was  my  first  and  what  I  then  regarded  my  last  and  dying  re- 
quest, for  I  then  thought  the  wound  through  my  throat  must  soon 
prove  mortal.  It  was  in  these  words  which  I  have  ever  since 
borne  freshly  in  memory:  "Tell  my  friends  at  home  that  I  did  my 
duty."  These  words  expressed  all  that  was  in  me  at  that  moment 
— friends  they  express  all  that  is  in  my  life.  Well  do  I  remember 
that  supreme  moment,  how  I  was  without  fear,  and  was  perfectly 
willing  to  die — to  die  the  death  of  the  patriot, — and  how  then 
came  upon  me  the  tender  thought  of  home  and  of  home  friends, 
and  all  my  earthly  aspirations  concentrated  into  the  one  wish  that  my 
memory  might  be  kindly  linked  to  the  recognition  that  I  gave  my  life 
honorably  and  bravely  in  duty  to  myself,  to  my  country  and  to 
my  God. 


GETTYSBURG—  PICKETT'S  CHARGE. 

You  command  me  to  renew  an  inexpressible  sorrow, 
and  to  speak  of  those  things  of  which  we  were  a  part. 


It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  there  died  away  on  the  plains 
of  Appomattox  the  sound  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 
Then  and  there  closed  a  struggle  as  heroic  as  ever  was  made  by  a 
brave  and  patriotic  people  for  home  government  and  home  nation- 
ality. The  tragic  story  of  that  great  struggle  has  ever  since  been 
to  me  as  a  sealed,  sacred  book.  I  have  never  had  the  heart  to 
open  it.  I  knew  that  within  its  lids  there  were  annals  that  sur- 
passed the  annals  of  all  past  times,  in  the  intelligent,  profound,  and 
all-absorbing  patriotism  of  our  people — in  the  unselfish  and  untiring 
devotion  of  an  entire  population  to  a  sacred  cause — and  in  the 
brilliancy  and  prowess  of  arms  which  have  shed  an  imperishable 
glory  and  honor  on  the  people  of  this  Southland.  Yet  there  was 
such  an  ending  to  such  great  deeds!  The  heart  of  this  great 
people,  broken  with  sorrow,  has  watered  with  its  tears  those  bril- 
liant annals  until  every  page  shows  the  signs  of  a  nation's  grief. 
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And  with  it  all  there  are  buried  memories  as  dear  and  as  sacred  as 
the  ashes  of  loved  ones.  No,  I  have  had  no  heart  to  open  the 
pages  of  that  sacred  yet  tragic  history.  Not  until  you  assigned  me 
the  duty  of  saying  something  of  Pickett's  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  have  I  ever  read  the  official  or  other  accounts  of  that 
great  battle;  and  when  I  lately  read  them  my  heart  bled  afresh, 
and  my  inward  being  was  shaken  to  the  deepest  depths  of  sad, 
tearful  emotions,  and  I  wished  that  you  had  given  to  another  the 
task  you  gave  to  me. 

On  the  i3th  day  of  December,  1862,  Burnside  lead  his  great  and 
splendidly  equipped  army  down  from  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  gave  battle  to  Lee.  His 
army  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  and  was  driven  back  bleed- 
ing and  mangled  to  its  place  of  safety.  The  star  of  Burnside  went 
down  and  out.  General  Hooker  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  five  months  of  recuperation  and  con- 
valescence, with  greatly  augmented  numbers  and  with  every  ap- 
pliance that  military  art  and  national  wealth  could  furnish  in  the 
perfect  equipment  of  a  great  army,  it  was  proclaimed  with  much 
flourish  amidst  elated  hopes  and  expectancy,  that  his  army  was 
ready  to  move.  To  meet  this  great  host  Lee  could  rely  for  success 
only  on  the  great  art  of  war  and  the  unfailing  courage  of  his  soldiers. 
Hooker  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  commenced  to  entrench 
himself.  Lee  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  at  once  delivered 
battle.  The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  fought — the  most  inter- 
esting battle  of  the  war — in  which  the  blended  genius  of  Lee  and 
Jackson  illustrated  to  the  world  the  highest  achievement  of  general- 
ship in  the  management  of  the  lesser  against  the  greatly  superior 
force.  Again  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crushed  and  driven 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

And  now  there  arose  a  great  question  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
council  of  State.  It  was  a  question  of  statesmanship  as  well  as  of 
arms.  The  question  was  answered  by  Lee  withdrawing  his  army 
from  before  Hooker  and  proceeding  through  the  lower  Shenan- 
doah  Valley  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  road  to  Richmond  open 
to  be  taken  by  the  enemy  if  he  should  still  prefer  the  policy  of  '  'on 
to  Richmond."  The  motive  of  this  movement  was  two-fold — to 
relieve  Virginia  of  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  defend  his  own 
country,  and  by  a  possible  great  victory  to  affect  public  opinion 
of  the  North,  and  thus  to  conquer  peace.  The  first  object  was 
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accomplished;  for  as  soon  as  Hooker  discerned  the  movement  of 
Lee,  he  hastened  to  follow  and  to  put  his  army  between  Lee  and 
Washington.  Had  Lee  gained  a  crushing  victory  Baltimore  and 
Washington  would  have  been  in  his  power,  and  then  in  all  prob- 
ability peace  would  have  ensued.  Public  opinion  in  the  North 
was  greatly  depressed,  and  sentiments  of  peace  were  ready  to 
assert  themselves.  An  incident  illustrated  this.  As  we  were 
marching  from  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg,  I  observed  some  ladies 
near  the  roadway  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  our  passing  troops. 
It  excited  my  attention  and  curiosity.  I  rode  up  to  them  and 
said,  "Ladies,  I  observed  you  waving  your  handkerchiefs  as  if  in 
cheer  to  our  army.  Why  so?  We  are  your  enemies  and  the  en- 
emies of  your  country."  They  replied:  "We  are  tired  of  the  war 
and  want  you  to  conquer  peace."  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
their  answer,  and  saw  that  there  might  be  true  patriotism  in  their 
act  and  hopes. 

The  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  wise  and  prudent  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  arms  and  statesmanship.  Everything  promised 
success.  Never  was  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  better  con- 
dition. The  troops  had  unbounded  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  leaders.  They  were  full  of  the  fervor  of  patriotism — had 
abiding  faith  in  their  cause  and  in  the  favoring  will  of  Heaven. 
There  was  an  elation  from  the  fact  of  invading  the  country  of  an  enf- 
emy  that  had  so  cruelly  invaded  theirs.  The  spirit  and  elan  o 
our  soldiers  was  beyond  description.  They  only  could  know  it 
who  felt  it.  They  had  the  courage  and  dash  to  accomplish  any- 
thing— everything  but  the  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  never  so  dispirited,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from 
some  of  its  officers.  And  this  was  most  natural.  They  marched 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville, 
the  scenes  of  their  humiliating  and  bloody  defeat,  to  meet  a  foe 
from  whom  they  had  never  won  a  victory. 

But  alas,  how  different  the  result!  Gettysburg  was  such  a  sad 
ending  to  such  high  and  well  assured  hopes!  Things  went  unto- 
ward with  our  generals.  And  Providence  itself,  on  which  we  had 
so  much  relied,  seems  to  have  led  us  by  our  mishaps  to  our  own 
destruction. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  campaign,  in  my  opinion,  was  not 
due  to  the  generalship  of  Lee,  but  wholly  to  the  disregard  of  his 
directions  by  some  of  his  generals.  The  chief  among  these,  I  re- 
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gret  to  say,  was  the  failure  of  General  Stuart  to  follow  the  order* 
of  Lee,  which  directed  him  to  move  into  Maryland,  crossing  the 
Potomac  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as,  in  his  judgment, 
should  be  best,  and  take  position  on  the  right  of  our  column  as  it 
advanced.  Instead  of  taking  position  on  the  right  of  our  column 
as  it  advanced,  Stuart  followed  the  right  of  the  Federal  column, 
thus  placing  it  between  himself  and  Lee.  The  consequence  was  that 
Lee  from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Potomac  had  no  communication 
with  Stuart  until  after  the  battle  on  the  ist  of  July,  when  he  heard 
that  Stuart  was  at  Carlisle,  and  Stuart  did  not  reach  Gettysburg 
unitl  the  afternoon  of  July  2d.  Lee,  referring  to  Stuart,  says:  "By 
the  route  he  pursued  the  Federal  army  was  interposed  between 
his  command  and  our  main  body,  preventing  any  communication 
with  him  until  he  arrived  at  Carlisle.  The  march  toward  Gettys- 
burg was  conducted  more  slowly  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
movements  of  the  Federal  army  been  known,  "f  These  are  sol- 
emn, mild  words,  but  they  cover  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  Had 
Lee  known  the  movements  of  the  Federal  army  he  could  easily 
have  had  his  whole  army  concentrated  in  Gettysburg  on  the  ist 
of  July,  and  could  easily  have  enveloped  and  crushed  the  enemy's 
advanced  corps,  and  then  defeated  Meade  in  detail.  But  as  it  was, 
the  encounter  of  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army  was  a  surprise 
to  Lee. 

Hill  had  on  the  3oth  of  June  encamped  with  two  of  his  divisions, 
Heth's  and  Fender's  at  Cashtown,  about  eight  miles  from  Gettys- 
burg. Next  morning  he  moved  with  Heth's  division,  followed  by 
Fender's  toward  Gettysburg.  They  encountered  the  enemy  about 
three  miles  of  the  town.  The  enemy  offered  very  determined  resis- 
tance, but  Heth's  division,  with  great  gallantry,  drove  him  before  it 
until  it  reached  Seminary  Heights,  which  overlooked  Gettysburg. 
At  this  time,  2  p.  m.,  Rodes'  and  Early's  divisions  of  Ewell's 
corps— the  first  from  Carlisle  and  the  other  from  York,  made 
their  opportune  appearance  on  the  left  of  Heth  and  at  right  angles 
to  it;  then  Fender's  division  was  thrown  forward,  and  all  advancing 
together  drove  the  enemy  from  position  to  position,  and  through  the 
town,  capturing  5,000  prisoners,  and  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  in 
great  disorder.  Referring  to  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Col.  Walter 

*  Lee's  Report  July  31,  1863,  War  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  27,  Part  2,  p.  306 
fid.  p.  307. 
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H.  Taylor,  in  his  "Four  Years  With  Genl.  Lee,"  says:  "Genl. 
Lee  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  Federals  through  Gettysburg  and  up 
the  hills  beyond.  He  then  directed  me  to  go  to  Genl.  Ewell  and  to 
say  to  him  that  from  the  position  he  occupied  he  could  see  the  en- 
emy retiring  over  the  hills,  without  organization  and  in  great  con- 
fusion; that  it  was  only  necessary  to  press  'those  people'  in  order  to 
secure  possession  of  the  heights,  and  that,  if  possible,  he  wanted  him 
to  do  this.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions  I  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  Genl.  Ewell  and  delivered  the  order  of  Genl.  Lee."  Genl. 
Ewell  did  not  obey  this  order.  Those  heights  were  what  is  known 
as  Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Federal  position.  The 
enemy  afterward,  that  night,  with  great  diligence  fortified  those 
heights;  and  subsequently  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers  were 
sacrificed  in  the  vain  effort  to  capture  them.  It  was  a  fatal  disobedi- 
ence of  orders.  What  if  Jackson  had  been  there?  Col.  Taylor 
would  not  have  had  any  order  to  bear  to  him.  Lee  would  have  wit- 
nessed not  only  the  fleeing  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  hot 
pursuit  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Ah !  if  Stuart  had  been  there,  to  give 
one  bugle  blast  and  to  set  his  squadrons  on  the  charge !  Alas !  he  was 
then  twenty-five  miles  away  at  Carlisle,  ignorant  that  a  battle  was  on. 

That  afternoon  after  the  fight  was  over,  Anderson's  division  of 
Hill's  corps  arrived  on  the  battle  field  and  took  position  where 
Fender  formerly  was.  At  sunset  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell' s 
corps  came  up  and  took  line  of  battle  on  Early' s  left,  and  about 
midnight  McLaws'  division  and  Hood's  division  (except  Laws' 
brigade)  of  Longstreet's  corps  encamped  withing  four  miles  of 
Gettysburg.  The  troops  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  fight 
bivouacked  on  the  positions  won.  I  am  thus  particular  to  locate  our 
troops  in  order  to  show  who  may  be  responsible  for  any  errors  of  the 
next  day. 

Inasmuch  as  Meade's  army  was  not  fully  up,  it  required  no  great 
generalship  to  determine  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  make 
an  attack  as  early  in  the  next  morning  as  possible.  And  it  was  no 
more  than  reasonable  that  every  general  having  control  of  troops 
should  feel  and  fully  appreciate  the  imperious  necessity  of  getting 
ready  to  do  so  and  to  be  ready  for  prompt  action. 

General  Lee  determined  to  make  the  main  attack  on  the  enemy's 
left  early  in  the  morning.  This  attack  was  to  be  made  by  Long- 
street,  who  was  directed  to  take  position  on  the  right  of  Hill  and  on 
the  Emmittsburg  road.  After  a  conference  with  the  corps  and  di- 
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vision  commanders  the  previous  evening,  it  was  understood  that  this 
attack  was  to  be  made  as  early  as  practicable  by  Longstreet,  and  he 
was  to  be  supported  by  Anderson  and  to  receive  the  co-operation 
of  Ewell.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  his  '  'Life  of  Lee,"  says:  "When 
Lee  went  to  sleep  that  night  he  was  convinced  that  his  dispositions 
for  the  battle  next  day  were  understood  by  the  corps  commanders, 
for  he  had  imparted  them  to  each  in  person.  On  the  morning  of 
July  2,  Lee  was  up  before  light,  breakfasted  and  was  ready  for  the 
fray." 

Can  you  believe  it  ?  Can  you  even  at  this  distant  day  altogether 
suppress  a  rising  indignation — that  Longstreet  did  not  get  into  line 
of  battle  until  after  4  P.  M.,  although  he  had  the  previous  night  en- 
camped within  four  miles  of  Gettysburg?  In  the  meanwhile  Sickles 
had  taken  position  in  what  is  known  as  the  Peach  Orchard  and  on 
the  Emmittsburg  road,  which  were  the  positions  assigned  to  Long- 
street,  and  which  he  could  have  taken  earlier  in  the  day  without  fir- 
ing a  gun.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  had  come  up  from  long  dis- 
tances— Sedgwick  had  marched  thirty-four  miles  since  9  P.  M.,  of 
the  day  before  and  had  gotten  into  line  of  battle  before  Longstreet 
did. 

The  attack  was  made.  Sickles  was  driven  from  the  Peach  Orch- 
ard and  the  Emmittsburg  road.  Little  Round  Top  and  the  Federal 
lines  were  penetrated,  but  they  were  so  largely  reinforced  that  the 
attack  failed  after  the  most  courageous  effort  and  great  expenditure 
of  lives.  It  has  been  stated  that  if  this  attack  had  been  made  in  the 
morning  as  directed,  Lee  would  have  won  a  great  victory,  and  the 
fighting  of  the  3d  would  have  been  saved.  The  attack  on  the  left 
also  failed.  There,  too,  the  lines  arid  entrenchments  of  the  enemy 
were  penetrated,  but  they  could  not  be  held  for  want  of  simultaneous 
and  conjoint  action  on  the  part  of  the  commanders.  Col.  Taylor, 
speaking  of  this,  says;  "The  whole  affair  was  disjointed." 

Thus  ended  the  second  day.  General  Lee  determined  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  morrow.  He  ordered  Longstreet  to  make  the 
attack  next  morning  with  his  whole  corps,  and  sent  to  aid  him  in 
the  attack  of  Heth's  division  under  Pettigrew,  Lane's  and  Scales' 
brigades  of  Pender's  division  under  General  Trimble,  and  also 
Wilcox's  brigade,  and  directed  General  Ewell  to  assail  the  enemy's 
right  at  the  same  time.  "A  careful  examination,"  says  Lee,  "  was 
made  of  the  ground  secured  by  Longstreet,  and  his  batteries  placed 
in  position,  which  it  was  believed  would  enable  them  to  silence 
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those  of  the  enemy.  Hill's  artillery  and  part  of  Ewell's  was  ordered 
to  open  simultaneously,  and  the  assaulting  column  to  advance  under 
cover  of  the  combined  fire  of  the  three.  The  batteries  were  directed 
to  be  pushed  forward  as  the  infantry  progressed,  protect  their  flanks 
and  suppdrt  their  attacks  closely."  Every  word  of  this  order  was 
potentially  significant.  You  will  thus  observe  Lee's  plan  of  attack. 
It  was  to  be  made  in  the  morning — presumably  in  the  early  morn- 
ing—  with  the  whole  of  Longstreet's  corps,  composed  of  the  divisions 
of  Pickett,  McLaws  and  Hood,  together  with  Heth's  division,  two 
brigades  of  Fender  and  Wilcox's  brigade,  and  that  the  assaulting 
column  was  to  advance  under  the  cover  of  the  combined  fire  of  the 
artillery  of  the  three  corps,  and  that  the  assault  was  to  be  the  com- 
bined assault  of  infantry  and  artillery  — the  batteries  to  be  pushed 
forward  as  the  infantry  progressed,  to  protect  their  flanks  and  sup- 
port their  attack  closely.  The  attack  was  not  made  as  here  ordered. 
The  attacking  column  did  not  move  until  3  P.  M.,  and  when  it  did 
move  it  was  without  McLaws'  and  Hood's  divisions  and  practically 
without  Wilcox's  brigade,  and  without  accompanying  artillery^. 
The  whole  attacking  force  did  not  exceed  14,000,  of  which  Pickett's 
division  did  not  exceed  4,700.  General  Lee  afterwards  claimed 
that  if  the  attack  had  been  made  as  he  ordered,  it  would  have  been 
successful. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  charge  made  by  the  attacking  force,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  relative  strength  and  positions 
of  the  two  armies,  and  of  the  topography  of  the  country.  Before 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  opened  on  the  ist  of  July,  Meade's  army 
consisted  of  seven  army  corps  which,  with  artillery  and  cavalry, 
numbered  105,000.  Lee's  army  consisted  of  three  army  corps 
which,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  numbered  62,000.  On  the  3rd 
of  July  the  enemy  had  six  army  corps  in  line  of  battle,  with  the 
Sixth  corps  held  in  reserve.  Their  right  rested  on  Gulp  Hill  and 
curved  around  westerly  to  Cemetery  Hill,  and  thence  extended 
southerly  in  a  straight  line  along  what  is  known  as  Cemetery  Ridge 
to  Round  Top.  This  line  was  well  protected  along  its  whole  length 
with  either  fortifications,  stone  walls  or  entrenchments.  It  was 
crowned  with  batteries,  while  the  infantry  was,  in  places,  several 
ranks  deep,  with  a  line  in  the  rear  with  skirmish  lines  in  front.  The 
form  of  the  line  was  like  a  shepherd's  crook.  Our  line  extended 
from  the  enemy's  right  around  to  Seminary  Ridge,  which  runs 
parallel  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  to  a  point  opposite  to  Round  Top. 
Between  these  two  ridges  lay  an  open,  cultivated  valley  of  about 
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one  mile  wide,  and  through  this  valley  ran  the  Emmittsburg  road 
in  a  somewhat  diagonal  line,  with  a  heavy  fence  on  either  side.  The 
charge  was  to  be  made  across  this  valley  so  as  to  strike  the  left 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  hope  was  that  if  we  broke  their 
line,  we  would  swing  around  to  the  left,  rout  and  cut  off  their  right 
wing,  where  Stuart  waited  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  upon  them; 
and  thus  destroy  or  capture  them,  and  put  ourselves  in  possession 
of  the  Baltimore  road  and  of  a  commanding  position. 

Such  were  the  plans  of  the  assault  and  such  was  the  position  of  the 
hostile  forces.  Lee's  plan  to  make  an  assault  was  dangerous  and 
hazardous,  but  he  was  pressed  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  now  consider.  The  success  of  his  plan  depended  largely 
on  the  promptness  and  co-operation  of  his  generals.  Without  this 
there  could  be  little  hope  of  success.  He  gave  his  orders  and  re- 
tired for  to-morrow. 

All  wait  on  the  to-morrow.  And  now  the  3d  of  July  has  come. 
The  summer  sun  early  heralded  by  roseate  dawn,  rises  serenely  and 
brightly  from  beyond  the  wooded  hills.  No  darkening  clouds  ob- 
scure his  bright  and  onward  way.  His  aspect  is  as  joyous  as  when 
Eden  first  bloomed  under  his  rays.  Earth  and  heaven  are  in  happy 
accord.  The  song  of  birds,  the  chirp  and  motion  of  winged  insects 
greet  the  early  morn.  The  wild  flowers  and  the  cultivated  grain  of 
the  fields  are  glad  in  their  beauty  and  fruitage.  The  streams  joy- 
ously ripple  on  their  accustomed  way,  and  the  trees  lift  and  wave 
their  leafy  branches  in  the  warm,  life-giving  air.  Never  was  sky  or 
earth  more  serene — more  harmonious — more  aglow  with  light  and 
life. 

In  blurring  discord  with  it  all  was  man  alone.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men — once  happy  fellow  countrymen,  now  in 
arms,  had  gathered  in  hostile  hosts  and  in  hostile  confronting  lines. 
It  was  not  the  roseate  dawn  nor  rising  sun  that  awoke  them  from  the 
sleep  of  wearied  limbs.  Before  the  watching  stars  had  withdrawn 
from  their  sentinel  posts,  the  long  roll,  the  prelude  of  battle,  had 
sounded  their  reveille,  and  rudely  awoke  them  from  fond  dreams  of 
home  and  loved  ones  far  away.  For  two  days  had  battle  raged. 
On  the  first,  when  the  field  was  open  and  equal,  the  soldiers  of  the 
South,  after  most  determined  resistance,  had  driven  their  foe  before 
them  from  position  to  position — from  valley  to  hill  top,  through  field 
and  through  the  town,  to  the  heights  beyond.  On  the  second  day, 
on  our  right  and  on  our  left,  with  heroic  valor  and  costly  blood, 
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they  had  penetrated  the  lines  and  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  too  weak  to  hold  the  prize  of  positions  gained  against  overpow- 
ering numbers  of  concentrated  reinforcements.  The  dead  and 
wounded  marked  the  lines  of  the  fierce  combat.  The  exploded 
caissons,  the  dismounted  cannon,  the  dead  artillery  horses,  the  scat- 
tered rifles,  the  earth  soaked  with  human  gore — the  contorted 
forms  of  wounded  men,  and  the  white,  cold  faces  of  the  dead,  made 
a  mockery  and  sad  contrast  to  the  serene  and  smiling  face  of  the 
skies. 

From  the  teamsters  to  the  general  in  chief  it  was  known  that  the 
battle  was  yet  undecided— -that  the  fierce  combat  was  to  be  renewed. 
All  knew  that  victory  won  or  defeat  suffered,  was  to  be  at  a  fearful 
cost — that  the  best  blood  of  the  land  was  to  flow  copiously  as  a 
priceless  oblation  to  the  god  of  battle.  The  intelligent  soldiers  of 
the  South  knew  and  profoundly  felt  that  the  hours  were  potential 
—that  on  them  possibly  hung  the  success  of  their  cause — the  peace 
and  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  They  knew  that  victory 
meant  so  much  more  to  them  than  to  the  enemy.  It  meant  to  us 
uninvaded  and  peaceful  homes  under  our  own  rule  and  under  our 
own  nationality.  With  us  it  was  only  to  be  let  alone.  With  this 
end  in  view,  all  felt  that  victory  was  to  be  won  at  any  cost.  All 
were  willing  to  die,  if  only  their  country  could  thereby  triumph. 
And  fatal  defeat  meant  much  to  the  enemy.  It  meant  divided  em- 
pire—lost territory  and  severed  population.  Both  sides  felt  that  the 
hours  were  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  The  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  issue,  and  the  responsibility  of  fully  doing  duty  equal  to 
the  grand  occasion,  impressed  on  us  alia  deep  solemnity  and  a  seri- 
ousness of  thought  that  left  no  play  for  gay  moods  or  for  sympathy 
with  nature's  smiling  aspect,  however  gracious.  Nor  did  we  lightly 
consider  the  perils  of  our  duty.  From  our  position  in  line  of  battle, 
which  we  had  taken  early  in  the  morning,  we  could  see  the  frown- 
ing and  cannon-crowned  heights  far  off  held  by  the  enemy.  In  a 
group  of  officers,  a  number  of  whom  did  not  survive  that  fatal  day, 
I  could  not  help  expressing  that  it  was  to  be  another  Malvern  Hill, 
another  costly  day  to  Virginia  and  to  Virginians.  While  all  fully 
saw  and  appreciated  the  cost  and  the  fearful  magnitude  of  the  as- 
sault, yet  all  were  firmly  resolved,  if  possible,  to  pluck  victory  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death  itself.  Never  were  men  more  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty imposed  on  them  by  duty,  or  more  determinedly  resolved  to 
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perform  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  even  to  annihilation,  than 
were  the  men  of  Pickett's  division  on  that  day.  With  undisturbed 
fortitude  and  even  with  ardent  impatience  did  they  await  the  com- 
mand for  the  assault.  The  quiet  of  the  day  had  been  unbroken 
save  on  our  extreme  left,  where  in  the  early  morning  there  had  been 
some  severe  fighting;  but  this  was  soon  over,  and  now  all  on  both 
sides  were  at  rest,  waiting  in  full  expectancy  of  the  great  assault, 
which  the  enemy,  as  well  as  we,  knew  was  to  be  delivered.  The 
hours  commenced  to  go  wearily  by.  The  tension  on  our  troops  had 
become  great.  The  midday  sun  had  reached  the  zenith,  and 
poured  its  equal  and  impartial  rays  between  the  opposite  ridges  that 
bounded  the  intervening  valley  running  North  and  South.  Yet  no 
sound  or  stir  broke  the  ominous  silence.  Both  armies  were  waiting 
spectators  for  the  great  event.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
unengaged  soldiers  were  waiting  as  from  a  grand  amphitheatre  to 
witness  the  most  magnificent  heroic  endeavor  in  arms  that  ever  im- 
mortalized man.  Still  the  hours  lingered  on.  Why  the  delay? 
There  is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the  general  in  chief 
and  his  most  trusted  lieutenant  general  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  assault.  Lee  felt,  from  various  considerations,  the  forced  ne- 
cessity of  fighting  out  the  battle  here,  and  having  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  troops  he  fully  expected  victory  if  the  attack  be  made 
as  he  had  ordered.  Longstreet,  foreseeing  the  great  loss  of  assault- 
ing the  entrenched  position  of  the  enemy  and  making  such  assault 
over  such  a  distance  under  the  concentrated  fire,  urges  that  the 
army  should  be  moved  beyond  the  enemy's  left  flank,  with  the  hope 
of  forcing  him  thus  to  abandon  his  stronghold  or  to  fight  us  to  our 
advantage.  Longstreet  pressed  this  view  and  delayed  giving  the 
necessary  orders  until  Lee  more  pre-emptorily  repeated  his  own 
order  to  make  the  assault.  Even  then  Longstreet  was  so  reluctant 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Lee  that  he  placed  upon  Lt-Col.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  in  charge  of  the  artillery  on  this  day,  the  responsi- 
bility of  virtually  giving  the  order  for  its  execution. 

At  last,  in  our  immediate  front,  at  i  p.  M.,  there  suddenly 
leaped  from  one  of  our  cannons  a  single  sharp,  far-reaching  sound, 
breaking  the  long-continued  silence  and  echoing  along  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  battle  and  far  beyond  the  far-off  heights.  All  were 
now  at  a  strained  attention.  Then  quickly  followed  another  gun. 
Friend  and  foe  at  once  recognized  that  these  were  signal  guns. 
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Then  hundreds  of  cannon  opened  upon  each  other  from  the  con- 
fronting heights.  What  a  roar — how  incessant!  The  earth  trem- 
bled under  the  mighty  resound  of  cannon.  The  air  is  darkened 
with  sulphurous  clouds.  The  whole  valley  is  enveloped.  The 
sun,  lately  so  glaring,  is  itself  obscured.  Nothing  can  be  seen  but 
the  flashing  light  leaping  from  the  cannon's  mouth  amidst  the 
surrounding  smoke.  The  air  which  was  so  silent  and  serene  is 
now  full  of  exploding  and  screaming  shells  and  shot,  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  let  out  the  very  furies  of  Avernus.  The  hurtling 
and  death-dealing  missiles  are  plowing  amidst  batteries,  artillery 
and  lines  of  infantry,  crushing,  mangling  and  killing  until  the 
groans  of  the  men  mingle  with  the  tempest's  sound.  The  storm 
of  battle  rages.  It  is  appalling,  terrific,  yet  grandly  exciting.  It 
recalls  the  imagery  of  Byron's  night-storm  amidst  the  Alps: 

4 'The  sky  is  changed,  and  such  a  change!     *     *     * 
***********      Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!     Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud." 

After  two  hours  of  incessant  firing  the  storm  at  last  subsides. 
It  has  been  a  grand  and  fit  prelude  to  what  is  now  to  follow.  All 
is  again  silent.  Well  knowing  what  is  shortly  to  follow,  all  watch 
in  strained  expectancy.  The  waiting  is  short.  Only  time  for 
Pickett  to  report  to  his  lieutenant-general  his  readiness  and  to 
receive  the  word  of  command.  Pickett  said:  "General,  shall  I 
advance?"  Longstreet  turned  away  his  face  and  did  not  speak. 
Pickett  repeated  the  question.  Longstreet,  without  opening  his 
lips,  bowed  in  answer.  Pickett,  in  a  determined  voice,  said: 
"Sir,  I  shall  lead  my  division  forward,"  and  galloped  back  and 
gave  the  order,  "Forward  march!"  The  order  ran  down  through 
brigade,  regimental  and  company  officers  to  the  men.  The  men 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  fell  into  line.  Kemper's  brigade  on 
the  right,  Garnett's  on  his  left,  with  Heth's  division  on  the  left  of 
Garnettv  formed  the  first  line.  Armistead's  brigade  moved  in 
rear  of  Garnett's,  and  Lane's  and  Scales'  brigades  of  Pender's 
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division  moved  in  rear  of  Heth,  but  not  in  touch  nor  in  line  with 
Armistead.  As  the  lines  cleared  the  woods  that  skirted  the  brow 
of  the  ridge  and  passed  through  our  batteries,  with  their  flags 
proudly  held  aloft,  waving  in  the  air,  with  polished  muskets  and 
swords  gleaming  and  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  they  presented  an 
inexpressibly  grand  and  inspiring  sight.  It  is  said  that  when  our 
troops  were  first  seen  there  ran  along  the  line  of  the  Federals,  as 
from  men  who  had  waited  long  in  expectancy,  the  cry:  There  they 
come!  There  they  come!  The  first  impression  made  by  the 
magnificent  array  of  our  lines  as  they  moved  forward,  was  to  in- 
spire the  involuntary  admiration  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  real- 
ized that  they  came,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  Our  men 
moved  with  quick  step  as  calmly  and  orderly  as  if  they  were  on 
parade.  No  sooner  than  our  lines  came  in  full  view,  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  front,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  from  Cemetery  Hill 
to  Round  Top,  opened  on  them  with  a  concentrated,  accurate 
and  fearful  fire  of  shell  and  solid  shot.  These  plowed  through  or 
exploded  in  our  ranks,  making  great  havoc.  Yet  they  made  no 
disturbance.  As  to  the  orderly  conduct  and  steady  march  of  our 
men,  they  were  as  if  they  had  not  been.  As  the  killed  and 
wounded  dropped  out,  our  lines  closed  and  dressed  up, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  went  on  with  steady  march.  I 
remember  I  saw  a  shell  explode  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  left  com- 
pany of  the  regiment  on  our  right.  Men  fell  like  ten-pins  in  a 
ten-strike.  Without  a  pause  and  without  losing  step,  the  sur- 
vivors dressed  themselves  to  their  line  and  our  regiment  to  the 
diminished  regiment,  and  all  went  on  as  serenely  and  as  unfalter- 
ingly as  before.  My  God !  it  was  magnificent — this  march  of  our 
men.  What  was  the  inspiration  that  gave  them  this  stout  cour- 
age— this  gallant  bearing — this  fearlessness — this  steadiness — this 
collective  and  individual  heroism?  It  was  home  and  country.  It 
was  the  fervor  of  patriotism — the  high  sense  of  individual  duty. 
It  was  blood  and  pride  of  state — the  inherited  quality  of  a  brave 
and  honorable  ancestry. 

On  they  go — down*  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ridge — across  the 
valley — over  the  double  fences — up  the  slope  that  rises  to  the 
heights  crowned  with  stone  walls  and  entrenchments,  studded  with 
batteries,  and  defended  by  multiple  lines  of  protected  infantry. 
The  skirmish  line  is  driven  in.  And  now  there  bursts  upon  our 
ranks  in  front  and  on  flank,  like  sheeted  hail,  a  new  storm  of 
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missiles — cannister,  shrapnel  and  rifle  shot.  Still  the  column  ad- 
vances steadily  and  onward,  without  pause  or  confusion.  Well 
might  Count  de  Paris  describe  it  as  an  irresistible  machine  moving 
forward  which  nothing  could  stop.  The  dead  and  wounded — 
officers  and  men — mark  each  step  of  advance.  Yet  under  the 
pitiless  rain  of  missiles  the  brave  men  move  on,  and  then  with  a 
rush  and  cheering  yell  they  reach  the  stone  wall.  Our  flags  are 
planted  on  the  defenses.  Victory  seems  within  grasp,  but  more  is 
to  be  done.  Brave  Armistead,  coming  up,  overleaps  the  wall  and 
calls  on  all  to  follow.  Brave  men  follow  his  lead.  Armistead  is 
now  among  the  abandoned  cannon,  making  ready  to  turn  them 
against  their  former  friends.  Our  men  are  widening  the  breach  of 
the  penetrated  and  broken  lines  of  the  Federals.  But,  now  the 
enemy  has  made  a  stand,  and  are  rallying.  It  is  a  critical  moment. 
That  side  must  win  which  can  command  instant  reinforcements. 
They  come  not  to  Armistead,  but  they  come  to  Webb,  and  they 
come  to  him  from  every  side  in  overwhelming  numbers  in  our  front 
and  with  enclosing  lines  on  either  flank.  They  are  pushed  forward. 
Armistead  is  shot  down  with  mortal  wounds  and  heavy  slaughter 
is  made  of  those  around  him.  The  final  moment  has  come  when 
there  must  be  instant  flight,  instant  surrender,  or  instant  death. 
Each  alternative  is  shared.  Less  than  1,000  escape  of  all  that 
noble  division  which  in  the  morning  numbered  4,700;  all  the  rest 
either  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  All  is  over.  As  far  as  possible 
for  mortals  they  approached  the  accomplishment  of  the  impossible. 
Their  great  feat  of  arms  has  closed.  The  charge  of  Pickett's  division 
has  been  proudly,  gallantly  and  right  royally  delivered. 

And  then,  at  once,  before  our  dead  are  counted,  there  arose  from 
that  bloody  immortalized  field,  Fame,  the  Mystic  Goddess,  and  from 
her  trumpet  in  clarion  notes  there  rang  out  upon  the  ear  of  the 
world  the  story  of  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg.  All  over  this 
country,  equally  North  and  South,  millions  listened  and  returned 
applause.  Over  ocean  Fame  wings  her  way.  Along  the  crowded 
population  and  cities  of  Europe  she  rings  out  the  story.  The  people 
of  every  brave  race  intently  listen  and  are  thrilled.  Over  the  famous 
battlefields  of  modern  and  ancient  times  she  sweeps.  Over  the 
ruins  and  dust  of  Rome  the  story  is  heralded.  Thermopylae  hears 
and  applauds.  The  ancient  pyramids  catch  the  sound,  and  sum- 
ming up  the  records  of  their  hoary  centuries,  searching,  find  there- 
in no  story  of  equal  courage.  Away  over  the  mounds  of  buried 
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cities  Fame  challenges,  in  vain,  a  response  from  their  past.  Over 
the  continents  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  the  story  runs.  The  whole 
world  is  tumultuous  with  applause.  A  new  generation  has  heard 
the  story  with  undiminished  admiration  and  praise.  It  is  making 
its  way  up  through  the  opening  years  to  the  opening  centuries.  The 
posterities  of  all  the  living  will  gladly  hear  and  treasure  it,  and  will 
hand  it  down  to  the  end  of  time  as  an  inspiration  and  example  of 
courage  to  all  who  shall  hereafter  take  up  arms. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  charge  of  Pickett's  men  at  Gettysburg, 
is  too  great,  too  broad,  too  immortal  for  the  limitations  of  sections, 
of  states,  or  of  local  pride. 

The  people  of  this  great  and  growing  republic,  now  so  happily 
reunited,  have  and  feel  a  common  kinship  and  a  common  heritage 
in  this  peerless  example  of  American  courage  and  American  heroism. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  battlefield  to  view  our  dead,  our  dying 
and  our  wounded.  Here  they  lie  scattered  over  the  line  of  their 
inarch;  here  at  the  stone  wall  they  lie  in  solid  heaps  along  its  foot; 
and  here  within  the  Federal  lines  they  are  as  autumnal  leaves — each 
and  all  precious  heroes — each  the  loved  one  of  some  home  in  dear, 
dear  Virginia.  Now  we  seem  to  catch  the  sound  of  another  strain. 
It  is  more  human;  it  touches  pathetically  more  closely  human 
hearts.  It  is  the  wailing  voice  of  afflicted  love.  It  is  the  sobbing 
outburst  of  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  coming  up  from  so  many 
homes  and  families,  from  so  many  kinsmen  and  friends;  and  with 
it  comes  the  mournful  lamentations  of  Virginia  herself,  the  mother 
of  us  all,  over  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  bravest  and  best  sons. 

Of  her  generals  Garnett  is  dead,  Armistead  is  dying;  and  Kemper 
desperately  wounded.  Of  her  colonels  of  regiments  six  are  killed 
on  the  field,  Hodges,  Edmonds,  Magruder,  Williams,  Patton,  Allen, 
and  Owen  is  dying  and  Stuart  mortally  wounded.  Three  lieuten- 
ant-colonels are  killed,  Calcutt,  Wade  and  Ellis.  Five  colonels, 
Hunton,  Terry,  Garnett,  Mayo  and  Aylett,  are  wounded.  Four 
lieutenant-colonels  commanding  regiments,  Martin,  Carrington, 
Otey  and  Richardson  are  wounded.  Of  the  whole  compliment  of 
field  officers  in  fifteen  regiments  only  one  escaped  unhurt,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Joseph  C.  Cabell.  The  loss  of  company  officers  are  in 
equal  proportion.  It  is  a  sad,  mournful  summing  up.  Let  the  cur- 
tain fall  on  the  tragic  scene. 

But  there  are  some  of  those  who  fell  on  that  field  whom  I  cannot 
pass  by  with  a  mere  enumeration. 
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Gen.  Lewis  A.  Armistead,  the  commander  of  our  brigade,  is  one 
of  these.  Fortune  made  him  the  most  advanced  and  conspicuous 
hero  of  that  great  charge.  He  was  to  us  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
heroic  commander.  On  this  memorable  day  he  placed  himself  on 
foot  in  front  of  his  brigade.  He  drew  his  sword,  placed  his  hat  on 
its  point,  proudly  held  it  up  as  a  standard,  and  strode  in  front  of  his 
men,  calm,  self-collected,  resolute  and  fearless.  All  he  asked  was 
that  his  men  should  follow  him.  Thus  in  front  he  marched  until 
within  about  one  hundred  paces  of  the  stone  wall  some  officer  on 
horseback,  whose  name  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  stopped  him 
for  some  purpose.  The  few  moments  of  detention  thus  caused  were 
sufficient  to  put  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  rear  of  his  advancing 
brigade.  Then  quickly  on  he  came,  and  when  he  reached  the  stone 
wall  where  others  stopped,  he  did  not  pause  an  instant — over  it  he 
went  and  called  on  all  to  follow.  He  fell,  as  above  stated,  amidst 
the  enemy's  guns,  mortally  wounded.  He  was  taken  to  the  Eleventh 
Corps'  Hospital,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died  and  was  buried  there. 

Another:  Col.  James  Gregory  Hodges,  of  the  I4th  Virginia,  of 
Armistead's  brigade,  fell  instantly  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  wall 
of  the  Bloody  Angle,  and  around  and  over  his  dead  body  there  was 
literally  a  pile  of  his  dead  officers  around  him,  including  gallant 
Major  Poor.  On  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  Pickett's  Division 
at  Gettysburg,  1887,  General  Hunt,  chief  of  the  Federal  artillery  at 
this  battle,  who  had  known  Col.  Hodges  before  the  war,  pointed  out 
to  me  where  he  saw  him  lying  dead  among  his  comrades.  He  led 
his  regiment  in  this  memorable  charge  with  conspicuous  courage  and 
gallantry.  He  was  an  able  and  experienced  officer.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Third  Virginia  Volunteers, 
and  from  2Oth  April,  1861,  until  he  fell  at  Gettysburg  he  served  with 
distinguished  ability,  zeal  and  gallantry  his  State  and  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  was  with  his  regiment  in  every  battle  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  He  commanded  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
men,  and  they  cheerfully  and  fearlessly  ever  followed  his  lead.  His 
memory  deserves  to  be  cherished  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
his  city,  to  which  by  his  virtues,  character  and  patriotic  service  he 
brought  honor  and  consideration. 

Col.  John  C.  Owens,  of  the  Ninth  Virginia,  Armistead's  Brigade, 
also  of  this  city,  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the  charge,  and  died  in  the 
field  hospital  that  night.  He  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the 
colonency  of  the  regiment  from  the  captaincy  of  the  Portsmouth 
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Rifles,  Company  G.  As  adjutant  of  the  regiment  I  had  every  op- 
portunity of  knowing  and  appreciating  Col.  Owens  as  a  man  and  of- 
ficer. I  learned  to  esteem  and  love  him.  He  was  intelligent,  quiet, 
gentle,  kind  and  considerate.  Yet  he  was  firm  of  purpose  and  of 
strong  will.  He  knew  how  to  command  and  how  to  require  obedi- 
ence. He  was  faithful,  and  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  duty. 
Under  his  quiet,  gentle  manner  there  was  a  force  of  character  sur- 
prising to  those  who  did  not  know  him  well.  And  he  was  as  brave 
and  heroic  as  he  was  gentle  and  kind.  Under  fire  he  was  cool, 
self-possessed,  and  without  fear.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  his  regiment,  although  he  had  commanded  it  for  a  very 
short  time.  He  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  before  it 
reached  the  enemy's  lines.  He,  too,  is  to  be  numbered  among 
those  heroes  of  our  city,  who  left  home,  never  to  return;  who  after 
faithful  and  distinguished  service,  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  worthy 
of  the  high  rank  he  had  attained,  reflecting  by  his  life,  patriotism 
and  courage,  honor  on  his  native  city,  which  will  never  let  his  name 
and  patriotic  devotion  be  forgotten. 

John  C.  Niemeyer,  First  Lieutenant  I,  Ninth  Virginia,  was  kill- 
ed in  that  charge  just  before  reaching  the  famous  stone  wall.  He 
was  a  born  soldier,  apt,  brave,  dashing.  He  was  so  young,  so  exu- 
berant in  feeling,  so  joyous  in  disposition,  that  in  my  recollection 
of  him  he  seems  to.  have  been  just  a  lad.  Yet  he  knew  and  felt  the 
responsibility  of  office,  and  faithfully  and  gallantly  discharged  its 
duties.  He  was  a  worthy  brother  of  the  distinguished  Col.  W.  F. 
Neimeyer,  a  brilliant  officer  who  also  gave  his  young  life  to  the 
cause, 

And  there,  too,  fell  my  intimate  friend,  John  S.  Jenkins,  Ad- 
jutant of  the  Fourteenth  Virginia.  He,  doubtless,  was  one  of  those 
gallant  officers  whom  General  Hunt  saw  when  he  recognized  Col- 
onel Hodges  immediately  after  the  battle,  lying  dead  where  he  fell, 
who  had  gathered  around  him,  and  whose  limbs  were  interlocked 
in  death  as  their  lives  had  been  united  in  friendship  and  comrade- 
ship in  the  camp.  He  fell  among  the  bravest,  sealed  his  devotion 
to  his  country  by  his  warm  young  blood,  in  the  flush  of  early  vig- 
orous manhood  when  his  life  was  full  of  hope  and  promise.  He 
gave  up  home  which  was  pecularly  dear  and  sweet  to  him,  when  he 
knew  that  hereafter  his  only  home  would  be  under  the  flag  of  his 
regiment,  wherever  it  might  lead,  whether  on  the  march,  in  the 
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camp  or  on  the  battle  field.  His  life  was  beautiful  and  manly — his 
death  was  heroic  and  glorious,  and  his  name  is  of  the  imperishable 
ones  of  Pickett's  charge. 

Time  fails  me  to  do  more  than  mention  among  those  from  our  city 
who  were  killed  at  Gettysburg:  Lieut.  Robert  Guy,  Lieut.  George 
W.  Mitchell,  John  A.  F.  Dunderdale,  Lemuel  H.  Williams,  W.  B. 
Bennett,  John  W.  Lattimore,  W.  G.  Monte,  Richard  J.  Nash, 
Thomas  C.  Owens,  Daniel  Byrd,  John  Cross  and  Joshua  Murden— 
heroes  all — who  contributed  to  the  renown  of  Pickett's  charge,  gave 
new  lustre  to  the  prowess  of  arms,  and  laid  a  new  chaplet  of  glory 
on  the  brow  of  Virginia,  brighter  and  more  immortal  than  all  others 
worn  by  her. 

"Let  marble  shafts  and  sculptured  urns 
Their  names  record,  their  actions  tell, 

Let  future  ages  read  and  learn 

How  well  they  fought,  how  nobly  fell." 
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GENERAL   LEE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


A  Paper  Read  Before    the    Military  Historical   Society  of 
Massachusetts,  on   the   Fourth  of  April,  1905. 


By  JAMES  POWER  SMITH,  Captain  and  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Ewell. 

Mr.   Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts: 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  to  read  before  this  Society  a  paper 
on  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville.  As  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  ask  me  to  return  to  Boston  and  to  this  platform,  I 
have  thought  to  read  to  you  a  companion  paper  on  General  Lee  at 
Gettysburg.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  ambitious  theme,  because 
of  the  very  critical  hour  in  American  history  which  it  brings  before 
us,  and  because  so  much  has  been  written  apparently  from  every 
possible  standpoint.  Yet  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  make 
my  own  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  or,  at  least, 
afford  you  an  evening's  entertainment. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  story  I  am  to  tell  is  from  the 
Confederate  side,  and  may  be  the  more  interesting  that  it  is  Jess 
familiar. 

After  Chancellorsville,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General 
Hooker,  was  again  gathering  itself  together.  It  showed  no  desire 
to  renew  the  attack,  and  on  the  Stafford  heights  it  could  not  be 
assaulted.  In  his  tent  on  the  Old  Mine  Road, 'near  Hamilton's 
crossing,  General  Lee  promptly  addressed  himself  to  his  maps  and 
the  planning  of  a  forward  movement.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies  made  time  very 
precious.  The  Commissary  General  at  Richmond  said:  "If  General 
Lee  wants  rations,  let  him  seek  them  in  Pennsylvania."  Such  an 
aggressive  movement  would  compel  the  Federal  army  to  retire  from 
the  unassailable  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  would  remove 
the  campaign  from  Northern  Virginia,  and  give  the  country  oppor- 
tunity for  recuperation.  For  a  time,  at  least,  the  Confederate 
forces  would  find  supply  in  the  abundance  of  the  rich  fields  and 
barns  of  Pennsylvania.  If  a  successful  battle  could  be  fought  on 
Northern  soil,  it  might  result  in  some  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
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North,  and  a  cry  of  peace;  and  it  might  bring  recognition  by 
foreign  powers,  and  a  close  of  the  war.  All  things  pointed  to  the 
invasion,  conditions  compelled  it;  and  General  Lee,  knowing  the 
odds  which  were  against  him  and  the  perils  of  the  movement,  had 
the  audacity  to  undertake  it. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  brought 
General  Longstreet  with  two  divisions,  Hoods' s  and  Pickett's,  from 
the  Southside  of  Virginia.  With  Longstreet  in  command  of  the 
First  Corps,  General  Ewell  returning  from  long  sick  leave  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Second  Corps  succeeding  General  Jackson; 
and  General  A.  P.  Hill  in  command  of  the  Third,  newly  organized. 
All  were  men  of  high  class,  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  soldiers  of  experience  and  officers  of  renown.  Organi- 
zation and  preparation  were  speedily  made.  Thirty  days  after 
Chancellorsville,  May  31,  1863  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  again  an  organized  force  of  54,356  infantry,  9,563  cavalry  and 
4,460  artillery,  a  total  of  68,352  officers  and  men,  with  over  two 
hundred  field  guns.  It  was  a  compact,  mobile  army,  well  officered, 
somewhat  equipped  with  arms  and  stores  imported  and  captured, 
and  in  spendid  morale.  On  that  day,  May  31,  General  Lee  writes, 
"I  pray  that  our  merciful  Father  in  Heaven  may  protect  and  direct 
us.  In  that  case  I  fear  no  odds  and  no  numbers." 

THE  MOVEMENT  BEGUN. 

On  June  2nd,  Ewell' s  corps  began  the  advance  and  moved  by 
Germanna  to  Culpeper  Courthouse,  and  two  days  later  Longstreet' s 
corps  followed,  General  Lee  with  it,  while  General  A.  P.  Hill  was 
left  on  the  lines  at  Fredericksburg  to  watch  Hooker  and  to  follow. 
With  less  than  20,000  troops,  Hill  was  now  between  Hooker  and 
Richmond,  sixty  miles  away.  The  Washington  authorities  would 
not  consent  to  Hookers  adavance.  "Lee's  army,  not  Richmond, 
is  your  true  objective  point,"  Mr  Lincoln  said.  In  one  of  his  pictu- 
resque dispatches  to  Hooker,  he  said:  "I  would  not  take  any  risk  of 
being  entangled  upon  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  the 
fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs  front  and  rear  without  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other." 

On  June  gth,  the  Federal  cavalry,  making  a  reconnoisance  in 
force,  attacked  Stuart  and  his  cavalry  in  Culpeper  and  fought  the 
memorable  cavalry  engagement  of  Brandy  Station.  On  the  ioth, 
General  Ewell  passed  through  the  Blue  Ridge  and  crossed  the 
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Shenandoah  at  Front  Royal,  sending  Imboden's  cavalry  off  to  the 
west  of  Romney.  On  the  i3th,  General  Ewell  attacked  the  Federal 
force  at  Winchester  under  Milroy,  capturing  4,000  men  and  28  guns 
with  a  large  amount  of  ordnance  and  other  stores;  on  the  same  day 
General  Hooker  ordered  a  concentration  of  his  army  at  Manassas, 
an  old  field,  already  having  its  "twice-told  told  tale,"  with  his  own 
headquarters  at  Dumfries,  on  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Lincoln  humor- 
ously wired  Hooker:  '  'If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg, 
and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  r<">ad  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could 
you  not  break  him?" 

As  Lee  went  north,  Hooker  moved  on  a  parallel  line  between 
Lee  and  Washington.  Ewell  had  gone  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
by  Winchester,  Martinsburg  and  Williamsport,  in  Maryland;  Long- 
street  moved  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  with  Stuart  on  his  front 
and  left  flank;  and  Hill  passed  behind  Longstreet  into  the  Valley, 
and  northward  following  Ewell,  and  then  was  followed  by  Long- 
street's  corps.  General  Lee  instructed  General  Stuart  to  keep  on 
General  Longstreet' s  right,  or  at  his  discretion  to  move  on  the  rear 
of  Hooker  to  and  across  the  Potomac,  and  as  soon  as  possible  come 
in  touch  with  the  right  of  Ewell' s  advance.  Stuart  passed  the  rear 
of  Hooker's  army  and  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Seneca,  about  thir- 
teen miles  west  of  Washington.  General  Ewell  with  rapid  move- 
ment passed  through  Chambersburg,  and  on  June  2yth  reached 
Carlisle,  threatening  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  written,  "If  Harrisburg  comes  in  your  way,  capture 
it;"  while  General  Early  with  his  division  from  E well's  corps  turned 
east  and  went  by  Gettysburg,  to  cut  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to 
Harrisburg  and  seize  the  important  bridge  over  the  Susquehannah 
at  Wrightsville.  Certainly  there  was  vigor  in  the  movement,  and 
audacity.  The  invasion  spread  itself  over  an  extended  territory, 
with  Jenkins  and  a  cavalry  brigade  going  west  to  McConnellsburg, 
at  its  own  pleasure,  and  Early  on  the  Susquehannah  to  the  east  with 
Ewell  scouting  before  Harrisburg.  It  was  Lee's  purpose  to  collect 
horses,  beef  cattle  and  supplies;  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
drawn  away  from  Washington.  The  day  Ewell  reached  Carlisle, 
Longstreet  and  Hill  reached  Chambersburg,  with  army  headquar- 
ters in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  General  Stuart  was  performing 
with  his  usual  dash  and  gaiety,  not  on  the  west  and  north  of 
Hooker,  but  using  the  discretion  given  him,  on  the  east,  between 
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Hooker  and  Washington.  He  captured  wagon  trains,  the  nearest 
being  but  four  miles  from  the  capitol  at  Washington,  burning  many, 
and  carrying  two  hundred  away,  greatly  retarding  the  progress. 
He  burned  bridges,  and  cut  wires  and  received  and  sent  conflicting 
messages  to  his  great  delight.  He  fought  Kilpatrick  at  Hanover, 
he  delayed  two  corps  in  their  advance,  and  after  his  three  brigades 
drew  two  cavalry  divisions,  and  reached  Dover  in  Pennsylvania, 
July  ist,  with  horses  and  men  in  an  exhausted  condition,  but  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

At  Chambersburg,  General  Lee  issued  an  address,  to  his  army  in 
which  commending  their  spirit  and  fortitude,  and  forbidding  injury 
to  private  property, 'and  reminding  them  that  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity forbade  retaliation  against  their  foes;  he  said:  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  that  we 
cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered, 
without  lowering  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorance  has 
been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our  enemies,  and  offending  against 
Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  without  whose  favor  and  sup- 
port our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain." 

At  Chambersburg,  on  the  28th,  General  Lee  learned  from  a  cav- 
alry scout  that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  moving  north- 
west was  approaching  the  South  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania.  As 
Hooker  was  without  his  cavalry  at  Chancellorsville,  so  General  Lee 
in  Pennsylvania  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  his  main 
cavalry  force.  Stuart  was  not  there,  as  Lee  had  designed,  to  cover 
his  own  movements,  and  keep  him  informed  of  the  movements  of 
all  parts  of  Hooker's  forces, 

A  PERSONAL   INCIDENT. 

A  personal  incident  finds  its  place  at  this'point.  After  the  death 
of  Jackson  and  his  burial  at  Lexington,  Va.,  by  the  wish  of  the  staff, 
I  was  the  escort  of  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  babe  of  seven  months,  to 
her  father's  home  in  lower  North  Carolina.  Returning  to  Rich- 
mond, I  learned  of  Lee's  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  and  received 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  General  Ewell,  Jackson's  successor  in 
command  of  the  Second  Corps.  By  rail  I  went  to  Staunton,  and 
there  I  found  my  mount  and  rode  to  Winchester.  Crossing  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport,  I  was  among  the  last  of  the  invaders  to 
reach  Pennsylvania  soil.  It  was  not  so  much  the  courage  of  a 
soldier  as  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  which  led  me  to  ride  on  alone, 
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in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  captain,  with  side  arms  rather  orna- 
mental than  useful.  About  sunset  I  reached  the  town  of  Greencastle, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  rode  slowly  through  the  long  street.  About 
the  corners  were  groups  of  farmers,  with  their  horses  at  the  store 
racks.  I  had  gone  half  through  the  town  before  the  thought  came 
that  these  men,  well  mounted,  could  so  easily  capture  my  small 
force.  But  riding  slowly  through  the  middle  of  the  way,  I  had  the 
presumption  to  bow  to  the  young  farmers  and  to  lift  my  cap  to  the 
astonished  ladies,  until  I  had  reached  the  northern  end,  when  I  put 
spurs  to  my  steed,  and  for  a  mile  or  two  let  the  space  grow  rapidly 
behind  me.  Through  the  night,  I  rode  alone  to  Chambersburg,  en- 
tering the  Confederate  lines  with  some  difficulty  and  a  large  assump- 
tion of  authority,  before  the  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  2Qth 
of  June.  From  the  town,  turning  east,  about  a  mile  away  I  found 
the  camp  of  army  headquarters,  and  as  I  rode  into  a  grove,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  pulling  on  his  gauntlets,  and  preparing  to  mount  Trav- 
eller, brought  to  him  by  an  orderly.  Beckoning  me  to  him,  the 
General  received  me  in  his  grave  and  kindly  way.  He  asked  me 
where  I  came  from,  expressing  his  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  spoke  with  affectionate  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Jackson. 
Quite  properly  he  asked  whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  General 
Stuart.  I  told  him  that  I  had  forded  the  Potomac  the  evening  be- 
fore with  two  cavalryman,  whom  I  left  at  Williamsport,  who  said 
they  had  left  General  Stuart  the  day  before  in  Prince  William  county, 
Va. ,  with  dispatches  for  cavalry  detachments,  and  orders  to  join  the 
cavalry  train  in  Pennsylvania.  The  General  was  evidently  sur- 
prised and  disturbed.  He  asked  me  to  repeat  my  statement. 
When  I  turned  away  and  joined  the  staff,  Colonel  Walter  Taylor, 
his  Adjutant-General,  asked  me  aside  the  same  question  about 
General  Stuart's  whereabouts,  and  I  told  him  what  I  had  said  to 
General  Lee.  I  asked  Colonel  Taylor  why  General  Lee  was  con- 
cerned about  General  Stuart,  and  whether  they  were  not  informed 
about  his  movements,  and  he  replied  that  General  Lee  expected 
General  Stuart  to  report  before  that  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
he  was  much  disturbed  by  his  absence,  having  no  means  of  informa- 
tion about  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

EASTWARD  FROM  CHAMBERSBURG. 

General  Lee  was  now  moving  eastward  for  the  concentration  of  his 
army  at  Cashtown.  Ewell  that  morning  left  Carlisle,  and  Hill  left 
Chambersburg,  Longstreet  following  the  next  day,  leaving  Pickett's 
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division  at  Chambersburg  as  the  rear  guard.  Cashtown  is  a  village- 
cm  the  eastern  side  of  the  low  mountain  range,  which  runs  north 
and  south.  Eight  miles  east  is  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  a  topo- 
graphical centre,  with  roads  from  west  and  northwest  meeting 
roads  from  the  south  and  east. 

GETTYSBURG. 

It  was  a  small  town  of  about  three  thousand  people,  in  middle 
Pennsylvania,  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Maryland  line. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country.  To  the 
west,  sloping  over  the  rising  ridges  of  well  cultivated  farms,  and 
to  the  east,  a  broken  land  of  rocky  ridges  and  small  cove-shaped 
mountains  of  rudely  broken  stone.  On  the  western  slopes  are  the 
College  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  give  character  some- 
what to  the  town.  Quiet  and  retired,  no  one  in  Gettysburg 
dreamed  of  any  coming  battle,  nor  of  the  pathetic,  and  undying 
fame  that  would  come  to  the  peaceful  place.  Neither  General 
Lee  nor  General  Meade  ever  thought  of  making  it  a  battlefield, 
nor  that  its  village  cemetery  would  be  the  centre  of  a  greater  city 
of  the  dead,  and  the  burying  place  of  the  hopes  of  a  new  Confed- 
ercy  of  the  States  of  the  South. 

GENERAL  LEE  ON    THE  FIELD. 

On  July  ist,  General  Lee  and  staff  rode  east  from  Cashtown  and 
about  three  miles  from  Gettysburg,  coming  into  the  open  country, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  first  day's  battle.  Turning  into  a  grass 
field  on  his  left  he  sat  on  his  well-bred  iron  gray,  Traveller,  and 
looked  across  the  fields  eastward,  through  the  smoke  rising  in 
puffs  and  long  rolls.  He  held  his  glasses  in  his  hand  and  looked 
down  the  long  slope  by  the  Seminary,  over  the  town  to  the  rug- 
ged heights  beyond.  A  rod  or  two  away,  I  sat  in  my  saddle  and 
caught  the  picture  which  has  not  faded  from  memory,  and  grows 
more  distinct  as  the  years  go  by.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old,  with 
a  superb  physique,  five  feet  and  eleven  and  one-half  inches  in 
height,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  in  weight, 
and  in  perfect  health.  His  son,  Captain  Lee,  writes,  "I  never  re- 
member his  being  ill."  He  was  a  gentleman  by  blood  and  breed- 
ing, so  truly  that  he  was  unmindful  of  it.  He  was  plain  and  neat 
in  his  uniform  of  gray,  so  careful  of  his  dress  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  attract  attention.  He  wore  a  hat  of  grey  felt,  with  medium 
brim  and  his  boots  fitted  neatly,  coming  to  his  knee  with  a  border 
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of  fair  leather  an  inch  wide.  He  was  himself  a  soldier  and  lived 
as  a  soldier  in  a  tent,  and  on  the  plainest  fare.  He  neither  knew 
tobacco  nor  cared  for  wine.  He  had  the  quiet  bearing  of  a  powerful 
yet  harmonious  nature.  An  unruffled  calm  upon  his  countenance 
betokened  the  concentration  and  control  of  the  whole  being  writhin. 
He  was  a  kingly  man  whom  all  men  who  came  into  his  presence 
expected  to  obey.  His  son,  recalling  all  his  life  with  his  father, 
says:  "I  always  knew  it  was  impossible  to  disobey  my  father." 
With  his  natural  dignity  and  reserve  he  was  by  no  meanc  inacces- 
sible. He  had  a  fine  knowledge  of  men  and  conversed  with  his 
generals  and  younger  men  that  he  might  know  them  better.  He 
had  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  enemy's  purpose.  He  had  the 
general's  courage  to  do  great  and  perilous  things.  He  was  strong 
in  the  formation  of  his  lines,  and  imperious  in  pressing  them 
to  battle  to  the  utmost  of  victory.  He  was  amiable  and  considerate 
of  his  generals;  with  an  unwillingness  to  wound  their  feelings  that 
did  honor  to  his  gentleness,  if  it  did  not  weaken  his  power  over 
them.  To  one  of  his  sons,  he  once  wrote,  in  one  of  those  model 
letters  of  a  father:  "Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  language. 
You  cannot  do  more;  you  should  never  wish  to  do  less." 

THE  CORPS  COMMANDERS. 

About  General  Lee  were  three  corps  commanders.  Lieutenant- 
General  James  Longstreet,  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  long  a  resident  of  Alabama,  and  after  the  war  re- 
sided in  Georgia.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  was 
an  officer  of  infantry  in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded 
'the  companies  which  stormed  the  gates  of  Monterey,  with  Lieu- 
tenant George  Meade,  against  whom  he  fought  at  Gettysburg,  as 
an  engineer  officer.  He  was  calm,  self-possessed,  unobtrusive, 
though  determined,  and  a  hard  fighter  of  troops  when  he  got 
them  into  position.  ^  At  Gettysburg  he  was  unwilling  and  recal- 
citrant to  say  the  least,  and  many  think  he  was  seriously  disobe- 
dient to  the  wishes  of  his  commander.  But  there,  as  before  and 
after,  he  fought  with  a  vigor  and  determination  that  made  him 
always  a  lion  in  the  way. 

Lieutenant-General  Richard  Stoddard  Ewell,  forty-six  years 
old  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  native  of  Prince  William  county,  Va. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845.  He  became  a  captain  of 
cavalry  and  served  his  country  in  the  West  with  gallantry  and 
distinction.  As  Fitz  Lee  says:  "He  was  a  brave  officer  and  a 
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most  lovable  old  man."  Commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  the 
First  Manassas,  he  became  a  trusted  division  commander  under 
Jackson.  At  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  he  lost  a  leg,  and  lay 
invalided  for  some  time  in  Richmond,  until  after  Chancellorsville 
he  was  made  a  Lieutenant-General  and  returned  to  the  field  to 
command  the  Second  Corps.  He  was  much  disabled  by  the  ioss 
of  his  leg,  was  dyspeptic,  and  to  his  staff  both  affectionate  and 
irritable.  With  loyalty  unquestioned,  and  supreme  confidence  in 
his  commander,  at  Gettysburg  he  lacked  initiative,  and  at  a  crit- 
ical moment  waited  for  orders. 

Lieutenant-General  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  commanding  the  Third 
Corps,  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Culpep- 
er,  Va.,  and  graduated  in  1847,  w^tn  Burnside.  He  was  small 
and  neat  in  form,  and  soldierly  in  bearing,  a  fine  division  com- 
mander. Under  forty,  he  still  had  enough  of  initiative  to  act 
for  himself  at  Gettysburg,  and  to  bring  on  the  first  day's  action, 
contrary  to  General  Lee's  wishes,  and  with  serious  consequences. 

Lieutenant-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  was  but  thirty  years  of  age  at 
Gettysburg.  He  was  a  native  of  Patrick  county,  Va. ,  and  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1854.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  First  Cav- 
alry, with  General  Sumner  as  Colonel,  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as 
Lieutenant- Colonel.  He  was  an  aid  of  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  the  John  Brown  rebellion.  A  superb  horseman,  he 
was  an  officer  of  energy,  vigilance  and  personal  courage,  and 
irrepressible  gaiety  of  spirits,  with  entire  freedom  from  every  form 
of  dissipation.  As  a  superior  officer,  the  only  criticism  ever  made 
was  that  he  preferred  a  hundred  times  to  lead  a  charge  himself, 
rather  than  send  another  to  do  it. 

THE    FIRST  DAY. 

On  June  3Oth,  General  A.  P.  Hill  being  atCashtown,  Pettigrew's 
Brigade,  of  Heth's  Division,  was  permitted  to  go  forward  to  levy 
from  the  stores  of  Gettysburg  shoes  for  some  of  his  barefooted  men, 
but  he  found  Buford's  cavalry  about  the  town,  and  retired  without 
the  shoes.  On  that  day,  the  3Oth,  General  Lee  was  with  Long- 
street's  camp,  at  Greenwood,  just  west  of  the  mountain  at  Cashtown. 
Ewell  with  two  divisions  was  a  short  distance  north,  coming  east 
from  Carlisle,  and  Early  was  retiring  from  York  toward  Cashtown; 
Stuart,  of  whose  whereabouts  General  Lee  knew  nothing  was  fight- 
ing Kilpatrick  at  Hanover. 
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Early  on  June  ist,  while  General  Lee  rode  with  Longstreet  to 
Cashtown,  General  A.  P.  Hill  sent  two  divisions,  Heth  and  Fender, 
down  towards  Gettysburg,  as  he  says,  "to  discover  what  was  in  my 
front,"  or  as  Heth  says  "to get  those  shoes,"  a  premature  move- 
ment contrary  to  the  spirit  at  least  of  Lee's  instructions.  It  made 
the  great  battle,  not  one  of  defense  on  the  eastward  slopes  at  Cash- 
town,  but  of  offence  at  Gettysburg.  Heth's  advancing  skirmish 
line  found  Buford's  cavalry  pickets  at  Willoughby's  run,  on  the 
west  side  of  McPherson's  ridge,  and  forced  them  back  with  a  vigor 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  for  the  Confederates.  The 
sound  of  battle  went  west  to  call  Ewell  forward  along  the  road  from 
Carlisle  and  brought  General  Lee  to  the  front  from  Cashtown. 

General  R.  H.  Anderson,  with  a  division  of  Hill's  corps,  says, 
that,  at  Cashtown,  General  Lee,  listening  to  the  guns  toward  Get- 
tysburg, said,  "I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Stuart.  I  ought 
to  have  heard  from  him  long  before  now.  He  may  have  met  with 
disaster,  but  I  hope  not.  In  the  absence  of  reports  from  him,  I  am 
in  ignorance  as  to  what  we  have  in  front  of  us  here.  It  may  be  the 
whole  Federal  Army,  or  it  may  be  only  a  detachment.  If  it  is  the 
whole  Federal  army  we  must  fight  a  battle  here;  if  we  do  not  gain 
a  victory  these  defiles  and  gorges  through  which  we  are  passing 
this  morning  will  shelter  us  from  disaster." 

Contrary  to  Lee's  warning,  Hill  was  giving  battle  against  the 
advanced  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  10  A.  M.,  Rey- 
nolds found  the  First  Corps  of  the  Federal  army  on  Seminary  ridge, 
a  mile  west  of  Gettysburg.  Advancing  with  a  division  to  the  sup- 
port of  Buford,  Reynolds  drove  Archer's  brigade  back  over  Wil- 
loughby's run,  capturing  General  Archer,  and  falling  himself  slain 
on  the  field.  At  noon,  Hill's  divisions,  Heth  and  Pender,  held  the 
first  corps  at  bay,  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  arrived  under  General 
Howard,  who  took  command  of  the  Federal  lines.  Leaving  one 
division  with  batteries  on  the  Cemetery  hill,  Howard  led  two  divi- 
sions to  the  fronton  Seminary  ridge.  At  2:30  P.  M.,  Ewell  came 
down  the  Heidlersburg  road,  and  Rodes'  fine  division  swept  down 
against  Howard's  right  flank. 

At  3:30  Early  came  into  the  battle  from  the  York  road,  attacking 
the  right  and  rear  of  Howard's  line.  At  4  P.  M.  Swell's  divisions 
drove  the  Eleventh  Corps  through  the  town,  and  Hill  advancing, 
drove  the  First  Corps,  completely  routed.  At  4:30  P.  M.,  How- 
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ard's  whole  command  was  broken,  and  retired  to  find  refuge  with 
the  reserve  division  on  Cemetery  Hill.  They  left  5,000  prisoners 
behind,  with  three  guns,  and  a  field  with  many  dead  and  wounded. 
Nearly  fifty  thousand  were  engaged,  almost  equally  divided  on  the 
two  sides,  though  the  Confederates  when  all  got  into  battle,  were 
somewhat  stronger. 

At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  delay;  General  Lee  sent  Colonel 
Walter  Taylor  to  order  Ewell,  "Press  those  people  and  secure  the 
hill  if  possible."  Early's  and  Rodes'  men  went  out  of  the  town  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Cemetery  Hill,  undaunted  and  in  high  spirits.  But 
just  then,  General  William  Smith,  one  of  Early's  brigadiers,  guard- 
ing the  left  flank  on  the  York  road,  sent  word  that  a  Federal  force 
was  moving  on  his  front,  and  Early  sent  General  Gordon  and  his 
brigade  to  support  General  Smith.  But  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  a 
serious  loss  of  time.  Edward  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps 
was  not  up.  Anderson's  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  was  yet  in 
the  rear,  caught  in  a  tangle  of  wagon  trains.  The  four  Confederate 
divisions  on  the  field  had  fought  a  battle  against  a  force  of  unknown 
numbers,  and  had  left  many  officers  and  men  on  the  field. 

About  5  P.  M.,  I  rode  with  General  Ewell  and  staff  into  the  town 
square  of  Gettysburg.  The  square  was  filled  with  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  with  them  were  mingled  many  prisoners,  while  scarcely  a 
citizen  was  to  be  seen.  As  our  corps  commander  sat  in  his  saddle 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  a  young  officer  brought  from  a  cellar  a 
bottle  of  wine,  which  the  General  pleasantly  declined,  while  he 
chatted  amiably  with  his  men,  and  the  Federal  prisoners  gathered 
about  him.  It  was  a  moment  of  most  critical  importance,  more  evi- 
dently critical  to  us  now,  than  it  would  seem  to*  any  one  then.  But 
even  then,  some  of  us  who  had  served  on  Jackson's  staff,  sat  in  a 
group  in  our  saddles,  and  one  said  sadly,  "Jackson  is  not  here." 
Our  corps  commander,  General  Ewell,  as  true  a  Confederate  soldier 
as  ever  went  into  battle,  was  simply  waiting  for  orders,  when  every 
moment  of  the  time  could  not  be  balanced  with  gold.  General  Early 
and  General  Rodes  came  with  great  earnestness  and  animation  to 
tell  of  the  advanced  position.  They  desired  General  Lee  to  be 
informed  that  they  could  go  forward  and  take  Cemetery  hill  if  they 
were  supported  on  their  right;  that  to  the  south  of  the  Cemetery 
there  was  in  sight  a  position  commanding  it  which  should  be  taken 
at  once;  and  I  was  sent  by  General  Ewell  to  deliver  the  message  to 
the  commanding  general.  I  found  General  Lee  quite  well  to  the 
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right,  in  an  open  field,  with  General  Long-street,  dismounted,  and 
with  glasses  inspecting  the  position  to  the  south  of  Cemetery  hill. 
When  I  delivered  my  message,  General  Lee  gave  me  his  glasses 
and  said  that  the  elevated  position  in  front  was  he  supposed  the 
commanding  position  of  which  Early  and  Rodes  spoke,  that  some 
of  "those  people"  were  there  (a  few  mounted  men,  apparently 
reconnoitering),  that  he  had  no  force  on  the  field  with  which  to  take 
that  position;  and  turning  to  Longstreet  asked  where  his  troops 
were,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  they  might  be  brought  immediately 
to  the  front.  General  Longstreet  replied  that  his  front  division, 
McLaws,  was  about  six  miles  away,  and  then  was  indefinite  and 
noncommittal.  General  Lee  directed  me  to  say  to  General  Ewell 
that  "he  regretted  that  his  people  were  not  up  to  support  him  on 
the  right,  but  he  wished  him  to  take  the  Cemetery  hill  if  it  were 
possible;  and  that  he  would  ride  over  and  see  him  very  soon." 
Whatever  the  opportunity  was,  it  was  lost.  Early  and  Rodes  were 
ready  for  the  assault;  A.  P.  Hill  felt  the  losses  in  his  command  and 
waited  for  third  division,  Anderson's,  and  General  Ewell,  waiting 
for  his  third  division,  Johnson's,  and  diverted  by  the  false  alarm  on 
his  left,  lacked  initiative  and  looked  for  instructions  from  his 
commander. 

General  Hancock,  of  date,  January  iytn,  1878,  writes:  "In  my 
opinion,  if  the  Confederates  had  continued  the  pursuit  of  General 
Howard  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  July,  at  Gettysburg, 
they  would  have  driven  him  over  and  beyond  Cemetery  Hill. 
After  I  had  arrived  upon  the  field,  assumed  the  command,  and 
made  my  disposition  for  defending  that  point,  I  do  not  think  the 
Confederate  force  then  present  could  have  carried  it." 

Colonel  John  B.  Bachelder,  the  historian  of  Gettysburg,  said 
"there  is  no  question  but  what  a  combined  attack  on  Cemetery 
hill  made  within  an  hour,  would  have  been  successful.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  troops  had  been  rallied,  occupied  strong  posi- 
tions, were  covered  by  stone  walls,  and  .under  the  command  and 
magnetic  influence  of  General  Hancock,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
reached  the  field,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  held  the  po- 
sition against  any  attack  from  the  troops  then  up."  Col.  Batch  - 
elder  states  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  brigade 
that  had  not  been  engaged,  Smith's,  of  Steinwher's  division,  with 
not  a  battery  in  reserve  on  Cemetery  hill.  '  'The  best  chance  for  a 
successful  attack  was  within  the  first  hour  and  unquestionably  the 
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great  mistake  of  the  battle  was  the  failure  to  follow  the  Union  forces 
through  the  town,  and  attack  them  before  they  could  reform  on  Cem- 
etery hill.  It  was  no  fault  of  Early  and  Rodes  and  their  divisions, 
that  the  Cemetery  hill  was  not  taken.  Instead  of  sending  Gordon's 
brigade  away,  Smith's  brigade  could  have  been  ordered  from  the 
flank;  and  Ewell  without  waiting  for  the  support  desired  upon  his 
right  from  A.  P.  Hill,  could  have  easily  taken  the  hill  and  held  it 
that  night.  It  would  have  saved  the  day,  and  thrown  the  inevita- 
ble battle  back  on  another  line,  probably  Pipe  Clay  Creek,  with  a 
field  more  hopeful  for  General  Lee. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  Edward  Johnson  arrived  on  the  north- 
west of  the  field.  General  Lee  came  over  and  conferred  with  Gen- 
erals Ewell,  Early  and  Rodes,  outside  of  the  town,  on  the  Carlisle 
road.  All  had  abandoned  attack  for  that  evening.  Federal  troops 
had  arrived  with  Hancock  in  command,  and  Slocum  was  placed  in 
line  across  Gulp's  hill  and  the  Cemetery  hill.  General  Lee  spoke 
of  an  advance  by  General  Ewell  by  daylight  next  morning.  Early 
and  Rodes  again  suggested  advance  from  the  ground  to  their  right, 
the  more  gradual  slope  affording  opportunity  for  success  against  the 
Cemetery  hill.  General  Lee  asked  as  to  the  possible  movement  of 
the  corps  to  his  right,  that  the  line  might  not  be  so  long.  But  Ewell 
thought  he  could  take  Gulp's  hill  on  his  left,  and  threaten  the 
enemy's  right.  "Well,"  said  General  Lee,  "if  I  attack  from  my 
right,  Longstreet  will  have  to  make  the  attack."  Then  with  bowed 
head  he  added,  "Longstreet  is  a  very  good  fighter  when  he  gets  in 
position,  but  he  is  so  slow"  It  was  concluded  that  the  advance 
should  be  made  from  the  right.  General  Lee  rode  away  and  joined 
General  Longstreet  near  the  Seminary,  and  Longstreet  urged  that 
he  should  move  to  his  right  and  place  his  force  between  Meade 
and  Washington.  The  interview  ended  with  a  distinct  statement 
made  by  General  Lee  in  the  hearing  of  his  staff,  that  he  expected 
General  Longstreet  to  attack  from  the  right '  'as  early  as  practicable. ' ' 

Whatever  was  to  be  the  result,  the  battle  was  now  joined.  There 
was  no  retreat  without  an  engagement.  Instead  of  the  defensive, 
as  he  had  planned,  General  Lee  was  compelled  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  himself  endeavor  to  force  the  enemy  away.  It  was  not  by  the 
choice  of  Lee  nor  by  the  foresight  of  Meade  that  the  Federal  army 
found  itself  placed  on  lines  of  magnificent  defence.  Just  east  of 
the  little  town,  across  a  narrow  valley,  there  lay  on  the  ground  a 
great  "fish-hook,"  as  Swinton 'first  and  aptly  called  it,  a  fish-hook 
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of  "rocky  ridge  and  rugged  hills.  The  lower  convex  curve  of  the 
hook  was  the  Cemetery  hill  opposite  the  town.  To  the  northeast 
the  ridge  curved  back  to  the  barb  of  the  hook,  the  rocky  sides  of 
Gulp's  hill,  and  to  the  south  and  east  the  long  shank  lay  across  the 
country  for  several  miles  to  find  its  head  in  the  double  Round  Top. 
Two  main  roads  from  the  east  came  within  the  hook  on  their  way 
to  Gettysburg,  the  Baltimore  and  the  Tarrytown  roads,  and  along 
them  Meade's  rapidly  arriving  corps  found  ways  prepared.  They 
occupied  at  once  the  concave  curved  lines;  and  were  near,  each  to 
the  other,  for  support  in  any  time  of  need.  Meade  on  the  defense 
had  both  the  natural  position  and  the  inner  lines,  while  Lee  on  the 
offensive  had  the  open  field  and  steep  and  rugged  slopes,  and  the 
longer  outside  lines.  Lee  was  compelled  to  make  a  larger  fish- 
hook, and  extend  a  thin  line  from  the  left,  before  Gulp's  hill,  by 
the  town  and  away  off  to  the  head  of  the  hook  at  Round  Top. 

THE  SECOND  DAY. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  General  Lee  intended  to  attack 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  July  2nd.  He  said  so 
to  Ewell  and  his  generals  the  night  before  on  the  Carlisle  road. 
He  said  so  to  Longstreet  a  little  while  later,  near  the  Cemetery 
Hill.  General  Pendleton,  his  Chief  of  Artillery,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  says  that  General  Lee  told  him  that  night  that  he 
"had  ordered  General  Longstreet  to  attack  on  the  flank  at  sunrise 
next  morning."  General  Long,  ol  General  Lee's  staff,  writes  that 
in  his  opinion  "orders  were  issued  for  the  movement  to  begin  on 
the  enemy's  left  as  early  as  practicable." 

Longstreet' s  leading  brigade,  Kershaw's,  was  in  bivouac  only  two 
miles  from  Gettysburg.  McLaws,  about  six  miles  back,  was  ordered 
to  move  at  4  A.  M.,  and,  singularly,  this  order  was  changed  during 
the  night  to  read  "early  in  the  morning."  General  Lee  was  him- 
self in  the  saddle  before  the  day  dawned.  He  looked  eagerly  for 
the  arrival  of  Anderson  of  Hill's  corps,  and  for  McLaws  and  Hood, 
of  Longstreet' s  corps.  But  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  Anderson 
began  to  move;  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  Hill's  divisions  were 
formed  along  Seminary  Ridge,  and  "  Longstreet' s  men  consumed 
more  than  three  hours  of  sunlight  in  making  a  journey  of  from  two 
to  four  miles."  (Dr.  H.  A.  White,  p.  201.) 

It  was  Lee's  purpose  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  Long- 
street's  command,  while  the  other  corps  were  to  make  demonstra- 
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tions  to  their  front,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  troops  to  the  front  of 
Longstreet,  and  make  real  and  vigorous  advance  if  Longstreet  was 
at  all  successful.  But,  as  Fitzhugh  Lee  says  (p.  277),  "His  chariot 
of  war  had  hardly  started  before  he  found  his  corps  team  were  not 
pulling  together;  the  wheel  horse  selected  to  start  it  was  balky  and 
stubborn,  and  after  stretching  his  traces,  did  not  draw  his  share  of 
the  load  with  rapidity  enough  to  be  effective."  At  sunrise,  General 
Lee  sent  a  messenger  to  General  Ewell,  on  the  left,  to  ask  whether 
he  could  not  attack  from  his  flank;  but  Ewell  at  daylight  found 
Gulp's  hill  already  occupied,  and  axes  and  spades  were  making  a 
fort  of  that  barb  of  the  fish-hook. 

At  sunrise  that  morning  Meade's  divisions  were  widely  scattered. 
Less  than  ten  thousand  of  his  First  and  Eleventh  corps  were  on  the 
Cemetery  hill.  Right  and  left,  were  the  8,600  of  Slocum's  corps. 
Near  at  hand  was  the  Third  corps  of  8,000.  At  any  time  before 
7  o'clock  Lee  would  have  found  less  than  27,000  men  to  contest 
his  way.  But  at  7  A.  M.,  came  the  Second  corps,  and  at  8  A.  M., 
the  Fifth  was  on  the  ground.  At  9  A.  M.  came  part  of  the  Third, 
and  at  half-past  10  the  artillery  reserve  was  on  the  Seminary  ridge. 

General  Lee,  in  the  presence  of  General  Longstreet,  directed 
McLaws  to  place  two  divisions  in  position  away  to  the  right,  near 
the  peach  orchard,  and  perpendicular  to  the  Emmittsburg  road, 
and  to  get  there  without  the  observation  of  the  enemy.  He  wished 
him  to  envelop  the  Federal  left  on  the  Emmittsburg  road  and 
drive  him  in.  He  told  General  A.  P.  Hill  that  General  Long- 
street's  line  would  be  on  his  south,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
his  own  line,  and  directed  Hill  to  move  into  battle  with  Longstreet' s 
left.  After  giving  orders  in  person  to  Longstreet  and  Hill,  General 
Lee  rode  into  Gettysburg,  to  examine  Ewell's  position  on  the  left. 
Since  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Early  was  in  line  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  ready  to  scale  the  Cemetery  hill,  and  eager  for  the  order  to 
advance.  In  Gettysburg,  General  Lee  waited  anxiously  for  the 
sound  of  Longstreet' s  guns.  He  was  exceedingly  impatient. 
4 'What  can  detain  Longstreet,"  he  said,  "He  ought  to  be  in  posi- 
tion now."  It  was  i  o'clock  before  General  Longstreet  set  his 
column  in  motion,  losing  three  golden  hours  of  sunlight  after  he 
was  ordered  to  move.  Two  more  hours  were  taken  in  bringing 
the  troops  to  the  position  assigned,  taking  a  long  circuitous  route. 
It  was  4  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  force  was  in  line  of  battle  before 
Little  Round  Top.  General  Sickles  had  placed  his  command  on 
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the  Emmettsburg-  road,  at  the  peach  orchard,  by  misunderstanding 
of  instructions,  quite  in  advance  of  the  natural  position  on  the  ridge 
and  at  the  Round  Top.  And  Longstreet  placed  McLaws  directly 
in  front  of  him  with  Hood  on  the  right;  in  a  line  perpendicular. 

General  Meade  had  instructed  General  Butterfield,  his  chief  of 
staff,  early  in  the  morning  to  prepare  an  order  for  retreat,  and  later 
there  was  a  conference  of  corps  commanders  to  consider  this  order, 
but  at  4  P.  M.,  Longstreet' s  attack  broke  up  this  conference.  Gen- 
eral Law,  on  the  right  of  Hood,  urged  the  occupation  of  -Round 
Top,  his  couriers  finding  the  Federal  flank  unprotected.  Three  times 
it  was  urged.  But  Longstreet's  reply  was  "General  Lee's  orders 
are  to  attack  up  the  Emmittsburg  road."  After  4,  Hood  began  the 
attack,  his  right  going  into  Sickles'  left  about  the  Little  Round  Top 
and  the  Devil's  Den.  Then  McLaws'  division  went  in. at  the  peach 
orchard  with  a  terrific  onslaught.  Three  Federal  divisions  came  to 
Sickle's  help,  with  13.000  men,  but  all  were  forced  back.  A.  P. 
Hill's  line  now  moved  forward,  and  soon  sent  the  right  of  Sickle's 
corps  in  retreat  to  the  Seminary  ridge.  And  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing found  the  complete  defeat  of  Meade's  left  wing.  Wright's 
Georgians  went  steadily  up  the  slope,  leaped  the  stone  fences,  and 
occupied  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Ceme- 
tery. But  Hill's  advance  was  in  detail  and  was  not  supported. 
Wright  could  not  stand  alone,  and  with  the  converging  forces  press- 
ing in  on  him,  he  was  driven  back,  and  the  tide  of  Federal  defeat 
was  checked  at  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge. 

Slow  and  recalcitrant  as  he  was,  Longstreet's  battle  of  the  second 
day,  was  in  itself  a  great  success.  Late  as  it  was,  he  accomplished 
Lee's  purpose  and  rolled  back  the  Federal  left  towards  Gettysburg, 
overwhelming  Sickles  with  his  tremendous  attack.  But  if  he  had 
heeded  Hood  and  Law,  he  would  also  have  taken  Round  Top,  and 
probably  have  occupied  the  Tarrytown  road,  in  rear  of  Meade's 
army.  And  the  opportunity  of  the  second  day  was  lost  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

General  Lee's  left  had  not  been  idle.  Edward  Johnson  and  his 
division  had  fought  bravely  and  persistently  for  Culp's  hill,  and  en- 
tered the  first  line  of  the  Federal  entrenchments.  Early  sent  two 
brigades  gallantly  against  the  cemetery,  under  withering  fire,  and 
breaking  the  line  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  entered  the  Federal  works 
on  the  summit.  At  three  points  that  late  afternoon  the  wave  of 
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the  Confederate  attack  crossed  the  stone  walls  and  entered  the  de- 
fences— Wright's  Georgians  from  the  right  centre,  Hay's  and 
Hoke's,  under  Colonel  Avery,  from  the  centre  at  the  cemetery, 
bringing  back  some  captured  flags,  and  the  Stonewall  Brigade  of 
Virginians  from  the  left  on  Gulp's  hill.  But  in  each  case  the  spirited 
attacks  were  not  supported,  and  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  side 
was  in  detail  and  disconnected.  Wright  was  not  supported  by 
brigades  of  Hill's  command,  that  strangely,  were  not  sent  into  bat- 
tle. Early  was  not  supported  by  Rodes',  who,  perhaps  the  finest 
division  commander  in  Lee's  army,  was  not  ready,  and  Edward 
Johnson,  on  the  left,  found  it  impossible  to  move  his  whole  com- 
mand through  and  over  the  natural  obstructions  of  Gulp's  hill  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

The  day  was  over,  the  day  on  which  thousands  on  both  sides  gave 
their  lives,  willing  sacrifices,  for. their  convictions  of  right.  It  wrote 
in  blood  a  victory  for  Longstreet's  corps,  and  yet  a  defeat  for 
General  Lee.  The  extreme  right,  under  General  Law,  held  the 
Devil's  Den,  and  at  least  the  bases  of  the  Round  Tops.  While  the 
extreme  left,  under  Johnson,  held  the  crest  of  Gulp's  hill,  almost  in 
reach  of  the  Baltimore  road. 

That  night  the  Confederate  forces  were  far  from  being  a  defeated 
army.  They  were  in  great  spirits,  and  had  the  fervor  of  battle  in 
high  degree.  Pickett,  with  three  brigades,  had  arrived  from  the 
rear.  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry,  had  come  up  on  the  left,  and  the 
artillery  was  well  up  and  in  place.  In  the  official  report,  General 
Lee  says:  "The  result  of  this  day's  operations  induced  the  belief 
that,  with  proper  concert  of  action  and  with  the  increased  support 
that  the  positions  gained  on  the  right,  would  enable  the  artillery  to 
render  the  assaulting  columns,  we  should  ultimately  succeed,  and 
it  was  accordingly  determined  to  continue  the  attack."  The  gen- 
eral plan  was  unchanged. 

General  Meade's  council  that  night  with  his  twelve  generals  was 
one  of  perplexity,  and  divided  opinions.  One  of  them  says:  "It  was 
a  gloomy  hour."  Twenty  thousand  men  was  the  reported  loss. 
But  it  was,  at  last,  decided  to  remain  one  day  and  await  Lee's  as- 
sault. And  during  the  night  dispatches  from  Richmond  to  General 
Lee,  which  had  been  captured,  were  brought  in.  They  relieved 
Meade's  anxieties  about  Washington,  and  encouraged  him  to  hold 
his  ground. 
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THE   THIRD    DAY. 

At  daylight  it  was  found  that  the  Round  Tops  were  heavily  occu- 
pied. Meade  had  reinforced  his  left  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps 
and  heavy  artillery.  General  Lee,  changing  his  plan,  directed 
Longstreet  to  form  a  column  of  attack  on  the  Federal  left  centre, 
and  assault  from  the  south,  while  Ewell  attacked  from  the  north, 
at  Gulp's  hill,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fish-hook  curve.  Pickett's 
division,  not  yet  in  battle,  was  to  be  the  centre,  with  Heth's  division 
of  Hill's  corps,  under  Pettigrew,  as  a  second  line.  Two  brigades 
(Wilcox  and  Perry)  of  Anderson's  division,  supported  the  right 
and  two  brigades  (Lane  and  Scales),  under  Trimble,  supported  the 
left.  Ewell's  left  had  begun  vigorously  on  Gulp's  hill,  when  the 
order  to  advance  was  given  to  Pickett.  Near  the  middle  of  Han- 
cock's line  was  a  clump  of  trees,  which  General  Lee  suggested  to 
Longstreet  as  an  objective  point.  It  was  not  far  from  the  position 
Wright's  Georgians  had  gained  the  evening  before.  At  10  A.  M., 
General  E.  P.  Alexander  opened  the  fire  of  fifteen  guns  along  the 
Emmettsburg  road,  and  General  R.  L.  Walker  opened  from  the 
Seminary  hill  a  battery  of  sixty-three  guns.  The  artillery  was  to 
go  forward  as  the  infantry  column  advanced  and  support  the  attacks. 

Again  Longstreet  was  reluctant.  Three  hours  passed  away  in 
unnecessary  delay.  And  in  this  time  Ewell's  attack  on  Gulp's  hill 
was  a  wasted  opportunity.  Not  until  2  o'clock  did  the  artillery 
duel  begin.  More  than  two  hundred  guns  made  a  crash  and  roar 
that  was  indescribable  and  unearthly.  The  two  ridges  opposing 
were  blazing  volcanoes.  The  Confederate  swept  the  Cemetery 
ridge.  General  Walker,  of  the  Federal  army,  says:  "  The  whole 
space  behind  Cemetery  hill  was  in  a  moment  rendered  uninhabit- 
able. Caissons  exploded,  destruction  covered  the  whole  ground, 
army  headquarters  were  broken  up.  Never  had  a  storm  so  dread- 
ful burst  on  mortal  man."  The  batteries  in  the  Cemetery  with- 
drew, partly  to  save  ammunition.  General  Alexander,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guns,  wrote  a  line  to  Pickett:  "  If  you  are  coming  at  all, 
you  must  come  at  once."  Pickett  asked  Longstreet:  ''Shall  I  ad- 
vance? "  and  he  was  silent.  Then  Pickett  said:  "  Sir,  1  shall  lead 
my  division  forward  !  "  And  they  went.  Out  of  the  woods,  across 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  two  lines  of  gray,  with  glittering  bayo- 
nets, 12,000  of  them  altogether,  with  their  supports.  A  deep  silence 
fell  upon  the  field.  Half-way  to  Hancock's  salient  and  the  clump 
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of  trees,  they  met  the  cannister  and  the  musket  fire  in  their  faces. 
But  the  Confederate  batteries  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition, and  were  unable  to  help  the  charging  column  in  its  hour  of 
sore  need.  General  Lee  says  in  his  report:  "Owing  to  the  fact, 
which  was  unknown  to  me  when  the  assault  took  place,  the  enemy 
was  enabled  to  throw  a  strong  force  of  infantry  against  our  left, 
already  wavering  under  a  concentrated  fire  of  artillery. "  Alexander, 
Longstreet's  chief  of  artillery,  had  a  reserve  of  nine  howitzers,  in- 
tending to  take  them  with  Hckett  across  the  field.  But  when  they 
were  wanted  they  had  been  removed,  and  could  not  be  found.  Fif- 
teen guns  were  taken  out  for  the  advance,  but  in  the  crisis,  it  was 
found  that  their  chests  had  not  been  refilled.  Federal  artillery 
wore  away  the  left  of  the  attacking  force,  and  a  Vermont  brigade 
charged  upon  its  right.  The  guns  on  Round  Top  enfiladed  the 
line.  When  Pickett's  men  reached  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
wall,  the  Federal  line  broke  to  the  rear.  The  left  of  Pickett's 
division  and  the  right  of  Pettigrew's  and  Trimble's  line  reached 
the  stone  wall,  silenced  the  guns  and  captured  prisoners.  Armi- 
stead's  brigade,  which  was  Pickett's  second  line,  also  reached  the 
wall.  And  for  a  little  while  there  seemed  no  enemv  before  them. 
In  Meade's  center  a  long  space  was  held  by  men  in  gray,  and  the 
stars  and  bars  waved  over  the  stone  wall.  Above  the  stone  wall 
was  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  Armistead,  with  his  hat  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  sprang  forward,  crying,  "Boys,  we  must  give  them 
the  cold  steel;  who  will  follow  me  ?  "  A  line  of  Virginians  leaped 
forward  and  reached  the  crest,  when  Armistead  fell,  and  his  line  fell 
back  to  the  wall.  Some  one  without  authority  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  many  turned  to  flee.  From  the  flanks,  forces  of  Federal  troops 
swarmed  in  upon  them,  and  4,000  men  were  cut  off  from  the  retreat, 
and  were  prisoners.  Other  brigades  were  sent  forward,  but  too 
late,  and  only  to  be  driven  back.  Two  divisions  in  reserve,  Ander- 
son on  the  left  and  McLaws  on  the  right,  received  no  orders  from 
Longstreet  to  advance. 

Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  English  army,  writes:  "General  Lee 
was  perfectly  sublime."  Calm  and  quiet,  he  and  his  staff  were  earn- 
estly engaged  in  rallying  the  returning  men,  encouraging  them  with 
many  kind  words.  General  Wilcox  came  to  him  much  distressed, 
but  General  Lee  said  to  him:  "Never  mind,  General,  all  this  has 
been  my  fault.  It  is  I  that  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help 
me  out  of  it  the  best  you  can."  During  the  immensely  critical 
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action  of  the  afternoon,  a  cavalry  charge  under  General  Farnsworth 
against  the  Confederate  right  had  been  repulsed.  And  Stuart,  with 
the  Confederate  cavaly,  had  attempted  to  get  around  the  Federal 
right  beyond  Gulp's  hill  and  reach  the  Baltimore  Turnpike,  but  was 
repulsed  by  General  Gregg. 

Would  General  Meade  advance  in  force?  Lee's  artillery  was  put 
in  battery  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  divis- 
ions were  promptly  drawn  into  line.  But  both  had  suffered  enor- 
mously, and  neither  was  capable  of  attack.  The  Confederate  loss 
in  the  three  days  was  something  more  than  20,000,  one-third  of  a 
total  of  63,000  of  all  arms.  Dead  on  the  field  were  Armistead, 
Garnett,  Fender,  Barksdale  and  Semmes.  Seriously  wounded  were 
Wade,  Hampton,  Hood,  Kemper,  Heth,  Pettigrew,  Trimble,  Scales, 
Jenkins,  and  S.  T.  Anderson,  while  Archer  was  a  prisoner:  In  an 
unusual  percentage  of  young  regimental  and  company  officers,  the 
flower  of  the  Southland,  were  left  upon  the  field.  Of  many  of  them 
and  a  multitude  of  men  in  the  ranks,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  best 
of  homes,  no  tidings  came  back.  In  unknown  graves  they  sleep, 
many  of  them  in  Hollywood,  willing  sacrifices,  offered  to  their 
country  and  their  God. 

THE    DAY  AFTER. 

One  whole  day — it  was  Saturday,  the  4th  of  July — both  armies 
rested,  as  if  the  memories  of  a  common  American  liberty  and  achieve- 
ment forbade  a  disturbance  of  the  day  sacred  to  all.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th,  the  trains  began  to  retire,  by  Cashtown  and  Fairfield, 
through  the  gaps  of  the  South  Mountains.  Long  lines  of  ambu- 
lances wended  their  painful  way  in  the  darkness,  over  rocky  roads, 
through  the  cold  and  damp  of  mountain  passes.  (  The  artillery  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  divisions  which  had  left  so  many  behind. 
EwelPs  corps,  as  a  rear  guard,  did  not  leave  Gettysburg  until  the 
forenoon  of  July  5th.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  rode 
with  General  Ewell  out  of  the  town  square,  and  by  the  Seminary, 
which  was  filled  with  our  wounded  officers  and  men. 

In  an  address  to  his  command  at  Hagerstown,  July  nth,  Gen- 
eral Lee  said:  "After  long  and  trying  marches,  endured  with  forti- 
tude that  has  ever  characterized  the  soldiers  of  Northern  Virginia, 
you  have  penetrated  the  country  of  our  enemies,  and  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  soil  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  of 
ours.  You  have  fought  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle,  which,  if  not 
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attended  with  the  success  that  hitherto  crowned  your  efforts,  was 
marked  with  the  same  heroic  spirit  that  has  commanded  the  respect 
of  your  enemies,  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  and  the  admiration 
of  mankind." 

It  was  not  until  the  night  of  July  i3th  that  General  Lee  and  his 
army  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  were  once  more  at  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

WAS  IT  A  DRAWN  BATTLE  ? 

Was  it  in  any  sense  a  drawn  battle?  One  day  and  two  nights 
General  Meade  made  no  counter  attack.  In  the  retirement  of  the 
Confederate  army  there  was  no  rear  guard  action.  It  was  ten  days 
after  the  close  of  the  battle  before  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  river, 
and  he  was  not  attacked  by  Meade.  He  carried  nearly  5,000  pris- 
oners away,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  recover  them.  He  carried 
his  artillery  back  and  his  long  wagon  trains  almost  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  serious  loss.  On  Virginia  soil  his  troops  were 
an  organized  army,  with  splendid  morale,  and  ready  for  battle  at 
any  moment.  Whatever  of  defeat  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
met  at  Gettysburg,  it  was  neither  destroyed  nor  yet  overthrown, 
nor  was  it  broken  in  spirit. 

The  battle  was  fought  by  the  Confederate  army  for  the  first  time 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  communications  cut,  with  limited  sup- 
plies, and,  as  soon  as  the  action  was  joined,  compelled  to  keep 
closely  inside  the  narrow  lines. 

As  to  numbers,  Colonel  Livermore  (p.  102)  estimates  the  Union 
army,  as  total  engaged,  88,289,  and  the  Confederate  army,  as 
effectives,  75,000,  a  disparity  of  over  13,000  in  favor  of  the  army  of 
General  Meade.  But  on  June  27th,  General  Hooker,  urging  a  re- 
quest for  reinforcements,  writes  to  General  Halleck  that  his  whole 
force  of  enlisted  men  present  for  duty  would  not  exceet  105,000. 
General  Meade  testified  that,  on  taking  command,  the  returns  called 
for  105,000,  and  that  he  had  "upon  that  battlefield"  a  little  under 
105,000  men.  General  Humphreys  confirmed  these  figures  by  his 
estimate  of  99,475,  to  which  were  to  be  added  troops  that  arrived 
and  actually  went  into  battle,  making,  say  103,000.  Colonel  Wal- 
ter Taylor,  Lee's  Adjutant- General,  has  estimated  Lee's  effective 
force  on  the  field  at  67,000,  making  a  disparity  of  36,000.  In  round 
numbers,  Meade' s  army  was  one-fourth  more  than  Lee's. 

The  loss  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  month  before  Gettysburg,    was 
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a  bereavement  that  was  felt  deeply  by  the  whole  army,  by  its  com- 
manding general  and  throughout  the  command.  When  Jackson 
fell,  Lee,  as  he  himself  said,  lost  his  right  arm.  The  void  which 
had  been  made  was  too  great  to  be  so  soon  closed;  the  wound  which 
the  army  received,  too  deep  to  be  healed  in  four  weeks.  Lee  him- 
self felt  his  great  loss.  He  felt  uneasy  and  without  confidence,  as 
many  of  his  generals  remarked.  After  the  war,  at  Lexington,  to 
Professor  White,  of  the  University,  General  Lee  said:  "If  I  had 
had  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Gettysburg,  we  should  have  won  a  great 
victory."  The  absence  of  Jackson  accounted  for  the  failure  to  take 
the  Cemetery  the  first  day,  as  it  certainly  accounted  for  the  want 
of  concert  and  confidence  throughout  the  whole  action.  The  com- 
pelling will  was  not  there  to  move  an  army  corps  as  an  unit,  with 
his  own  imparted  strength,  in  one  vigorous  and  persistent  attack. 

The  absence  of  General  Stuart  and  the  cavalry  was  seriously  felt 
by  General  Lee.  He  could  neither  ascertain  the  location  and  num- 
bers of  the  various  forces  of  his  enemy,  nor  could  he  cover  the 
movements  of  his  own  separated  divisions.  General  Stuart  used 
the  discretion  given,  and  believed  he  was  doing  a  valuable  thing  by 
cutting  the  communication  with  Washington,  but  that  was  so  tem- 
porary that  it  had  no  great  value,  and  the  movement  seriously 
crippled  his  own  army.  It  resulted  in  bringing  on  an  engagement 
prematurely,  and  under  conditions  that  gave  General  Lee  the  offen- 
sive, and  the  offensive  in  as  difficult  a  place  as  could  be  found  per- 
haps in  all  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Yet  the  most  serious  obstacle  which  Lee  had  to  overcome  was 
the  unwillingness  of  General  Longstreet  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his 
commanding  General.  He  had  views  of  his  own  about  the  cam- 
paign, and  because  General  Lee  did  not  accept  them,  he  resisted 
the  will  of  his  commander  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  With 
the  head  of  his  column  a  few  miles  from  the  field  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day,  and  knowing  well  the  necessity  and  General  Lee's  ex- 
pressed wish,  his  troops  were  not  brought  up  until  well  in  the 
second  day,  and  were  not  in  action  until  4  o' clock.  On  the  third 
day  he  moved  with  the  same  reluctance  and  dilatoriness,  and  failed 
to  support  the  attack  made  by  Pickett's  column,  when  he  had  two 
divisions  of  his  own  in  hand.  There  is  no  great  commander  in 
history,  except  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  would  not  have  found  on  the 
spot  a  solution  for  the  behavior  of  General  Longstreet.  "Nothing 
that  occurred  at  Gettysburg,"  says  General  Gordon,  "nor  anything 
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that  has  been  written  since  of  that  battle,  has  lessened  the  convic- 
tion that,  had  General  Lee's  orders  been  promptly  and  cordially 
executed,  Meade's  center  on  the  third  day  would  have  been  pene- 
trated and  the  Union  army  overwhelmingly  defeated.  (Gordon's 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  160.) 

Was  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  a  great  mistake?  So  thought 
the  Count  de  Paris  in  his  able  review  of  the  campaign.  But  Gen- 
eral Lee  never  thought  it  a  mistake.  In  1864,  the  next  year,  he 
said  to  General  Heth:  "If  I  could  do  so — unfortunately,  I  cannot — 
I  would  again  cross  the  Potomac  and  invade  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  true  policy,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  last 
year."  For  the  Confederacy,  Gettysburg  deferred  for  one  year 
at  least  the  advance  on  the  Confederate  capital,  and  by  so  much 
prolonged  the  hope  of  independence. 

A  GREAT  SOLDIER. 

Was  General  Robert  E.  Lee  really  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
commander? 

One  might  call  the  roll  of  the  distinguished  Federal  commanders 
who,  with  large  advantage  of  numbers,  equipment,  resources,  credit, 
and  backed  by  grea^t  States,  populous  and  rich,  came  out  to  try  con- 
clusions with  him.  They  were  George  B.  McClellan,  John  Pope, 
Ambrose  Burnside,  Joseph  Hooker,  George  Meade,  and  Ulysses 
Grant,  before  whose  almost  unlimited  numbers,  at  last,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  without  reinforcement,  without  ammunition  and 
without  supplies,  fought  itself  down  to  nothing. 

Another  answer  might  be  the  battles  he  fought  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  in  the  defence  of  Richmond;  of  the  Second  Manassas, 
of  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the 
Wilderness,  and  again  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  defence  of 
Petersburg.  Across  these  fields  are  written  imperishably  the  gen- 
eralship of  Lee — in  all  the  detail  of  preparation,  in  the  skilful 
choice  of  topographical  lines,  in  strategic  movement,  in  the  auda- 
city of  perilous  advance,  in  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  his  own 
officers  and  their  troops,  in  fine  perception  of  the  enemy's  thought 
and  movement,  and  in  masterly  overcoming  difficulties  that  came 
from  inadequate  supplies  of  ordnance,  ammunition  and  army  stores 
of  every  kind. 

Yet  another  answer  would  be  the  four  years  of  continuous  and 
wasting  struggle,  by  a  blockaded  country,  without  manufactures* 
without  munitions  of  war,  almost  without  a  navy,  without  well  de- 
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veloped  transportation  lines,  without  credit  abroad,  with  supplies 
given  by  <\  willing  people  fast  disappearing,  with  fields  left  untilled 
and  unproductive  because  the  young  men  were  under  arms  on  the 
battle  lines,  and  with  sections  constantly  widening  in  devastation 
and  depopulation.  And  yet  General  Lee  for  three  years  led  a 
patriotic  army  against  superior  numbers  across  victorious  fields, 
and  sent  a  line  of  notable  commanders,  defeated,  home.  More- 
.over,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  discern  that  "The  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were 
consequence  of  events  in  the  west  and  southwest,  and  not  directly 
of  the  operations  in  Virginia."  (Early.) 

Was  he  indeed  a  great  commander?  In  1861,  General  Winfield 
Scott  said;  "  If  given  an  opportunity,  Lee  will  prove  himself  the 
greatest  captain  of  history."  To  General  William  C.  Preston,  Gen- 
eral Scott  said:  "  I  tell  you,  that  if  I  were  on  my  death's  bed  to- 
morrow, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  tell  me  that 
a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought  for  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  the 
country,  and  asked  my  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  a  commander, 
I  would  say  with  my  dying  breath,  '  Let  it  be  Robert  E.  Lee!'  ' 

During  the  war,  Stonewall  Jackson  said:  "  General  Lee  is  a  phe- 
nomenon. He  is  the  only  man  I  would  be  willing  to  follow  blind- 
folded." 

After  the  war,  Lord  Wolsey  said:  "  I  have  met  many  of  the  great 
men  of  my  time,  but  Lee  alone  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  cast  in  grander  mould  and 
made  of  different  and  finer  metal  than  all  other  men." 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  said:  "I  fail  to  find  in 
the  books  any  such  masterful  generalship  as  this  hero  showed,  hold- 
ing that  slim,  gray  line,  half  starved,  with  no  prospects  of  addi- 
tions, and  fighting  when  his  army  was  too  hungry  to  stand,  and  the 
rifles  were  only  useful  as  clubs.  His  courage  was  sublime.  He 
was  as  great  as  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Napoleon,  or  Wellington, 
or  Von  Moltke." 

Was  he  a  great  commander?  In  the  esteem  of  the  army  he  led 
he  was — in  victory,  in  defeat,  and  in  surrender,  there  was  a  confi- 
dence and  devotion  that  grew  and  deepened  to  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle, a  universal  faith  in  his  capacity,  his  energy,  his  untiring  loyalty 
and  zeal.  In  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  the  South,  the  ability  of 
Lee  to  lead  their  army  in  Virginia  was  unquestioned  then,  and  re- 
mains unquestioned  to  this  day. 
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A   GREAT    MAN. 

Leaving  the  question  of  his  military  capacity,  was  Robert  E.  Lee 
a  great  man?  In  the  Arlington  mansion  there  is  on  the  first  floor, 
a  small  room,  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  which  was  his  office  and  library. 
One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1861  he  paced  the  floor,  and  alone 
fought  out  the  battle  in  his  breast  of  a  great  decision.  In  the  eve- 
ning, with  a  clear  conscience,  and  looking  to  God  for  his  blessing, 
he  lay  down  his  commission  and  the  offer  of  the  supreme  command 
of  the  United  States  army;  he  laid  down  the  flag  he  had  followed, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  the  prime  of  his  manhood;  he  gave  up 
the  hope  of  peace  between  the  States  of  the  Republic  for  which  he 
had  longed  and  prayed;  he  surrendered  the  ancestral  home  and  its 
traditions,  his  property  and  the  happiness  of  his  family.  And  he 
took  up  instead  the  rights  of  his  State  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  honor  and  hopes  of  a  people  without  an  army,  at  the  beginning 
o.f  a  struggle  over  which  hung  a  thick  veil.  No  small  man  ever 
made  such  a  decision. 

Is  magnanimity  an  element  of  greatness?  After  Chancellorsville 
he  wrote  to  Stonewall  Jackson:  "I  congratulate  you  on  the  victo- 
ry, which  is  due  to  your  skill  and  energy."  At  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  said:  "All  this  has  been  my  fault.  It  is  I 
that  have  lost  this  fight."  After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  urged 
upon  President  Davis  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  Of  the 
army  he  said:  "It  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  to  see  at 
its  head  a  worthy  leader,  one  that  would  accomplish  more  than  I 
can  perform  and  all  that  I  have  wished.  I  hope  your  excellency 
will  attribute  my  request  to  the  true  reason — the  desire  to  serve  my 
country  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  insure  the  success  of  her 
righteous  cause." 

At  Appomattox,  returning  from  the  negotiations  of  surrender, 
his  men  gathered  around  him,  veterans  of  many  fields,  grim  and 
ragged,  weeping  as  with  broken  hearts,  and  blessing  him  as  they 
wept.  To  them,  with  tones  trembling  with  deep  emotion,  he  said: 
"Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  for  you.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more?" 

Are  the  love  of  peace  and  order  marks  of  greatness?  After  the 
surrender  of  the  worn  remnant  of  his  army,  not  fora  moment  would 
he  consent  to  the  schemes  of  fierce  and  foolish  men  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  struggle  and  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  mountains.  He 
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counseled  return  to  home  and  peaceable  pursuits,  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  law,  and  himself  promptly  set  the  example. 

He  spoke  of  a  small  farm  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  for  retirement 
and  simplicity  and  family  happiness.  He  declined  every  proposi- 
tion of  emolument  and  publicity  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Under 
abuse  and  threatening,  he  was  patient  and  silent.  To  a  small  col- 
lege in  the  Virginia  Valley  he  went  to  a  position,  not  conspicuous, 
not  lucrative,  and  involved  labor  and  anxiety,  and  there  gave  him- 
self to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  South,  as  the  truest  and 
largest  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  people  from  the  waste  and 
calamity  of  war. 

General  Lee  was  distinctly  a  great  college  executive.  In  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  he  was  the  successful  superintendent  of  West 
Point,  and  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent  as  president  of 
Washington  College.  He  impressed  his  great  personality  upon 
the  entire  college  community,  and  established  its  high  ideals  of 
character  and  manhood.  He  gave  attention  to  every  detail  of  col- 
lege activity,  no  matter  how  minute.  His  annual  reports  to  the 
college  trustees  are  models  of  conciseness,  and  show  the  hand  of  a 
master.  He  gave  his  energies  ta  constructive  work,  anticipating 
Southern  thought  as  to  the  necessity  of  scientific  and  practical  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  prophet  of  the  modern  theory  that  the  college 
library  should  be  the  chief  college  "laboratory."  He  commended 
and  strengthened  the  honor  system  in  Virginia  colleges.  For  him- 
self he  had  a  superb  literary  style,  and  his  great  interest  in  the 
college  library  marked  him  as  a  man  of  distinct  literary  tastes  •  and 
aptitude.  When  he  undertook  to  inform  himself,  he  would  ex- 
haust the  subject,  by  reading  the  great  authorities  consulted,  by 
personal  investigation  of  living  sources,  and  by  profound  reflection. 
One  day  some  competent  person  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  spirit  and  work  of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  an  educator  of  youth.  And 
over  it  all  will  be  shown  his  intense  love  and  admiration  for  youth, 
and  his  own  personal  devotion  to  the  profession  which  in  such  large 
degree  holds  the  future  in  its  grasp. 

You  will  permit  me  to  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  modern  mate- 
rialism and  naturalism,  and  the  various  theories  of  what  produces  a 
noble  manhood,  that  I  still  believe  that  religion  is  the  one  solid  and 
sure  bases  of  character,  pure  and  peaceful,  and  the  supreme  guide 
into  all  lofty  career — unselfish,  generous,  fruit-bearing  for  the  hun- 
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gry  multitudes.  In  the  religion  of  Robert  E.  Lee  there  was  faith 
without  fanaticism,  prayer  without  pretension,  a  reality,  a  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity  that  kept  him  brave  in  peril  and  tranquil  in  dis- 
aster. He  feared  God  and  was  strong-.  "He  loved  God  and  little 
children."  In  a  life  of  simple  Christian  faith,  of  high  and  noble 
purposes,  of  unweary  discharge  of  duty,  he  who  had  not  won  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  South,  taught  all  his  coun- 
trymen lessons  that  will  not  be  obliterated,  but  will  help  to  establish 
the  American  people  in  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
which  is  the  strength  and  honor  of  any  people,  and  gave  them  a 
monumental  light  that  will  never  go  out.  The  Confederacy  of  the 
South  long  ago  furled  its  banner,  and  the  people  accepted  the  arbi- 
trament of  war.  Whatever  else  it  gave  to  the  common  country, 
not  the  least  will  be  the  memory  of  the  young  soldiers  who,  with 
valor  and  devotion,  freely  gave  their  lives  at  the  stone  walls  on  the 
heights  of  Gettysburg.  And  not  the  least  splendid  contribution  to 
American  history  is  the  character  of  their  great  captain,  ROBERT 
E.  LEE. 

No  seed  is  lost  that  makes  a  fruitful  Nature 
Bring  from  her  breast  a  grand,  majestic  tree: 

Nor  can  a  cause  be  wholly  unavailing 

That  yields  the  world  a  perfect  flower  like  Lee. 
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SOME  OF  THE  DRUG  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE 
WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES,  1861-5. 

A  Paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
in  August,  1898, 


By  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  Pharmacist,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


[This  highly  interesting  paper  has  been  furnished  through  the 
kind  mediation  of  Walter  L.  Fleming,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
in  West  Virginia  University,  and  the  author  of  the  important  and 
thoughtful  "Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,"  etc.  Dr. 
Fleming  is  a  diligent  and  conscientious  delver  and  makes  effective 
use  of  his  devoted  investigations.  The  prayer  due  is  that  such  ex- 
ponents be  multiplied  !  The  author  of  the  valuable  article,  which 
it  is  a  privilege  to  preserve  in  these  pages,  was  born  in  August, 
1859.  His  father  was  a  defender  of  the  righteous  Southern  cause, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  i4th  Georgia  C.  S.  A.  The  son,  Joseph 
Jacobs,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  became  an  apprentice  to  the 
distinguished  physician-pharmacist  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic — one  of  the  greatest 
boons  ever  conferred  on  humanity,  as  is  justly  urged  in  glowing 
tribute,  and  whose  claim  as  the  original  discoverer  is  cogently  main- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  "Southern  Advance"  by  his  pupil,  now 
a  leading  druggist  in  Atlanta,  and  whose  progressive  spirit  does 
honor  to  his  famous  preceptor.  The  admirable  paper  covers  a  much 
broader  field  than  its  title,  "Some  of  the  Drug  Conditions,"  would 
imply,  as  it  comprehends  the  conditions  governing  the  supply  of 
many  other  articles  of  vital  importance  in  the  stupendous  struggle 
of  the  South.  Dr.  Jacobs  writes  that  the  facts  presented  by  him,  were 
1  'gathered  from  various  sources,  by  interviewing  men  who  were  in  the 
drug  business  during  the  war,  and  by  having  access  to  many  inter- 
esting and  valuable  papers." 

Some  references  for  those  interested  may  be  added:  "The  Re- 
sources of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,"  by  Francis  Payre 
Porcher,  surgeon  P.  A.  C.  S. ,  and  prepared  and  published  by  order 
of  Surgeon  General  S.  P.  Moore  in  1863,  and  the  following  in  the 
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serial  volumes  of  the  Southern  'Historical  Society  Papers:  '  'Where 
the  South  got  its  Chemicals  and  Medicines,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet, 
XXI;  "Report  of  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas,  Ordnance  Department," 
XXIX;  "Progress  of  Medicine  in  the  South,"  by  Dr.  Hunter  Mc- 
Guire,  XVII;  "Memoir  of  Gen.  S.  P.  Moore,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  E. 
Lewis,  XXVIII;  "Medical  History  of  the  C.  S.  Army  and  Navy," 
and  "Roster  of  Medical  Officers,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  XX  and 
XXII;  "Southern  Genius,  How  War  Developed  It,"  by  Gen.  M.  C. 
Butler,  XVI;  "How  the  Confederates  Changed  Naval  Warfare," 
by  Gen.  D.  H.  Maury;  "Iron  Clads  and  Torpedoes,"  XXII,  and 
further  as  to  torpedoes  IV,  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XXII,  XXXI;  "Re- 
sources of  the  Confederacy  in  1865,"  "Report  of  Gen.  Isaac  M.  St. 
John,"  II,  III,  and  "Contributions  of  the  South  to  the  Greatness 
of  the  American  Nation,"  by  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  XXIII.]— EDITOR. 

Here,  in  grand  old  Maryland,  this  border  State  of  the  by-gone 
Confederacy,  at  a  time  when  men  of  that  war  generation  who  fought 
on  either  side  of  a  great  and  memorable  conflict,  meet  with  the  sons 
of  both  in  friendly  conference,  at  a  time  and  place  where  none  can 
be  stirred  to  animosities  by  recalling  the  subject,  I  present  a  paper 
relating  to  the  drug  trade  and  the  drug  conditions  as  they  appeared 
'during  the  war  of  1861-65,  especially  as  they  existed  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  verdict  of  mankind  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  seceding  states  engaged  in  war  with  their 
kindred  commonwealths,  it  must  follow  the  recorded  admission  of 
the  heroism  and  magnanimity  of  the  Southern  people  in  maintain- 
ing that  brave  struggle  in  arms  against  the  proud  and  wealthier  sec- 
tion of  our  common  country;  and  just  as  sure  as  that  now  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  South  and  their  sons,  stand  as  ready  to  answer  any 
call  of  our  splendid  Union  of  States  against  any  and  every  foe,  as 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  North  and  their  sons,  just  as  sure  are  the 
hearts  of  all  willing  to  still  all  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  old  con- 
flict of  arms,  excepting  such  as  spring  from  pride  in  the  valor  of 
those  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray. 

There  are  few  American  citizens,  to-day,  who  would  not  rejoice 
if  the  bloody  record,  of  that  war,  with  its  story  of  suffering  and  death, 
had  no  place  in  history.  Would  that  we,  as  brother  Americans, 
had  never  been  compelled  to  witness  any  of  the  scenes  or  conse- 
quences of  that  sad  conflict,  and  that  our  children  should  never  have 
been  called  upon  to  turn  the  pages  of  its  annals. 
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We  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  genuine  reconciliation  now, 
since  the  calls  that  have  so  recently  assembled  our  gallant  boys  from 
every  State  in  our  Union,  and  who,  mingled  together,  have  illustrated 
the  common  valor  of  Americans  in  arms  against  the  Spanish  hosts, 
and  whose,  acts  of  heroism  are  now  recorded  in  never  dying  lines 
that  shall  commemorate  the  worth  of  North  and  South,  and  East 
and  West,  alike. 

As  pharmacists,  rejoicing  in  the  existence  of  a  truly  re-united 
county,  we  should  recognize  that  we  must  ever  stand  ready  to  do 
our  part  should  foemen  ever  invade  our  territory,  standing  true  and 
firm  though  we  should  be  isolated  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth;  and,  so,  looking  back  over  the  days  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  I  have  endeavored  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  adversities  in  which  the  Southern  people  found 
themselves  in  the  matters  that  particularly  relate  to  our  profession. 
For,  when  a  people  is  put  in  straits  and  when  overwhelming  neces- 
sities confront  them,  invention  is  stimulated,  experiment  prompted, 
and,  out  of  their  very  helplessness,  often,  intelligence  is  aroused, 
and  action  follows,  which  evolves  new  and  valuable  accomplish  - 
ments. 

The  Southern  people  prior  to  the  war  were  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  people.  The  broad  acres  of  the  South  yearly  whitened 
in  fleecy  cotton,  or  waved  with  yellow  grain,  or  sent  forth  from 
their  soil  the  cane  and  rice  harvests,  or  pastured  the  flocks  within 
their  confines.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  except  at  Richmond 
and  a  few  of  the  more  northerly  cities,  there  were  very  few  ma- 
chinery plants,  and  the  factories  and  foundries  which  produced 
articles  of  cotton,  or  wool,  or  brass,  or  iron  or  steel,  were  small  in 
number  and  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  productiveness.  The 
splendid  waters  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia  that  now  mingle 
the  music  of  their  falling  with  the  hum  and  whir  of  textile  mills, 
wasted  over  their  rocks  as  they  ran  to  the  sea  by  the  cotton  fields 
in  the  broad,  alluvial  valleys.  Boats  that  ran  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  were  laden  with  the  cotton  and  what  of  Texas  and  the 
sugar  and  syrup  of  Louisiana,  or  the  imported  products  of  the  Gulf 
countries,  and  they  returned  freighted  with  coal  and  iron,  and  all 
the  varied  manufactured  products  of  the  North  and  East.  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  were  dotted  with 
granaries  and  tobacco  barns,  and  sent  their  '  'cattle  from  a  thousand 
hills"  into  the  markets  of  the  country.  Florida  and  Mississippi 
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were  largely  engaged,  besides  in  the  production  of  the  usual  South- 
ern crops,  in  furnishing  the  fruits  of  their  orchards  and  the  output 
of  their  fisheries  to  commerce.  The  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron 
ore  and  manganese  and  coal  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee were  still  unexplored,  and  the  vast  quarries  of  Georgia 
marble  and  granite,  now  yielding  rich  profits  to  Northern  invest- 
ments, were  then  overlooked  and  unworked. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  a  territory  like  this,  unprepared  for  war 
and  sustaining  an  ignorant  slave  population  which  amounted  to 
at  least  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  persons,  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  an  armed  conflict,  and  at  once  invested  by  vigorous, 
watchful,  and  competent  blockading  fleets,  full  of  natural  resources, 
deficient  in  organized  industries,  rich  in  the  possession  of  men  of 
intellect  and  executive  capacity,  would  be  met  by  a  situation  calling 
forth  every  talent  and  resource  of  its  people. 

Side  by  side  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  stirring 
appeals  to  patriotism  in  editorial  language  and  poetic  meter,  were 
official  orders  and  advertisements;  and  scientific  and  literary  men 
vied  with  one  another  in  publishing  suggestions  and  hints  and  de- 
scriptions of  processes  that  would  be  useful  in  directing  the  minds 
of  the  people  toward  solving  the  problem  of  supplying  necessary 
munitions  of  war,  and  all  the  articles  for  camp  and  field  and  hospital 
and  household  use. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  property  and  of  the  whole 
labor  system  of  the  South,  with  its  attendant  losses,  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  effects  of  that  war  may  be  gathered  by  reciting  a 
few  facts  from  official  data. 

Eleven  cut  of  the  thirty-four  States  seceded.  The  men  of  mili- 
tary age,  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  on  the  Southern  side  num- 
bered 1,064,193,  including  lame,  halt  and  blind,  etc.  On  the 
Union  side  were  more  than  four  to  one,  or  4,559,892,  not  estimat- 
ing monthly  accessions  from  the  world  at  large.  In  enlisted  men 
the  numbers  were,  for  the  South,  600,000;  for  the  North,  2,865,000. 
The  slave  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  gave  to  the  Union  300,000  men.  Thus  there 
were  in  the  field  four  armies  of  the  North,  each  as  large  as  the 
entire  Confederate  forces,  not  including  the  300,000  contributed  by 
the  slave  States. 

In  numbers  the  Federal  loss  was  67,058  killed  and   43,012  died 
of  wounds;  of  Confederates,    53,873   were    killed,    and    194,026 
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was  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  fields  of  battle. 
More  than  one-third  oi  the  Confederates  were  confided  to  the  sur- 
geons, besides  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Confederate  government,  immediately  after  the  formation 
of  a  provisional  government  at  Montgomery,  were  confronted  by 
strong  facts  and  large  figures  as  to  supplies  for  the  different  de- 
partments. Agents  were  sent  at  once  to  Europe,  most  of  whom 
were  in  London,  and  where  they  established  a  weekly  newspaper, 
with  local  correspondents  in  nearly  every  Southern  town  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  Instructions  were  given  that,  as  there  were 
only  two  sources  of  supply,  capture  and  blockade  running,  im- 
portance was  to  be  given  to  securing  first,  arms  and  am- 
munition; second,  clothing,  including  boots,  shoes,  and  hats; 
third,  drugs  and  chemicals,  such  as  were  most  pressingly 
needed,  as  quinine,  chloroform,  ether,  opium,  morphine,  rhubarb, 
etc.  These  agents  were  instructed  to  see  that  all  blockade  run- 
ners or  any  transport  ships,  barks  or  brigantines,  that  were 
clearing  for  Southern  ports  for  cargoes  of  cotton  or  naval  stores, 
were  loaded  with  the  above  enumerated  articles;  the  cargoes  to 
be  consigned  to  individuals,  firms  or  agents  of  the  government  at 
any  port  to  which  they  cleared. 

At  the  outset  of  the  struggle  the  question  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines was  the  third  in  importance,  and  the  druggists  of  the  South 
had  either  to  manufacture  what  they  could  from  native  barks  and 
leaves  and  herbs  and  roots,  or  purchase  at  the  Southein  ports 
such  supplies  as  the  blockade  runners  brought  in  that  were  not 
intended  for  the  government.  In  most  cases  these  cargoes  were 
offered  at  auction.  This  was  a  custom  at  Galveston,  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  Savannah,  and  Wilming- 
ton. The  Gulf  cities  received  large  supplies  from  Cuba,  while  in 
Texas  there  was  almost  a  continuous  train  of  contrabanders,  or 
smugglers,  bringing  goods  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico, 
but  not  much  of  this  was  medicine. 

As  to  capture,  while  the  army  frequently  captured  the  wagon 
trains  of  the  enemy,  thus  obtaining  some  supplies  of  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances,  these  were  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
most  distressing  needs  in  the  army;  so,  it  may  be  seen  that  home 
manufacture  and  blockade  running  were  the  only  source  of  sup- 
ply during  nearly  four  years  for  between  six  and  seven  millions 
of  people. 
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The  interior  towns  suffered  most,  such  places  as  Jackson,  Me- 
ridian, Columbus  and  Aberdeen  in  Mississippi;  Selma,  Montgom- 
ery, Eufala,  and  Huntsville,  in  Alabama;  Albany,  Macon,  Augusta, 
Athens,  Rome  and  Atlanta  in  Georgia;  Spartanburg,  Greenville 
and  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina;  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Raleigh, 
Statesville  and  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina;  and  Danville,  Lynch- 
burg,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  Virginia.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
towns  one  or  more  druggists  manufactured  from  stock  on  hand  of 
roots,  herbs,  and  barks,  or  from  home  supply  of  such  medicinal 
plants  as  he  could  secure,  tinctures  and  like  preparations. 

The  supply  of  whiskey  was  not  so  short  as  that  of  medicines. 
The  so-called  "moonshiners"  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia  kept  their  stills,  (often  called 
gum-logs)  running  night  and  day,  and  could  find  a  ready  sale  for 
all  they  produced.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tax  was  placed  on 
whiskey.  In  New  Orleans  rum  was  made  from  molasses,  one  dis- 
tillery turned  out  over  one  hundred  barrels  of  this  product  every 
day  for  over  a  year. 

Amongst  the  scarcest  articles  in  a  drug  store  in  those  days  were 
paper,  twine  and  corks.  Some  of  the  stores  obtained  old  life-pre- 
servers from  abandoned  river  boats  and  got  a  supply,  thus,  of 
hand-cut  stoppers.  Various  fabrics  were  pressed  together  for  small 
stoppers,  and  for  large  bottles,  demijohns  and  jugs,  different  sized 
corn-cobs  commanded  the  same  price  as  xxx  corks  do  to-day.  In  the 
museums  of  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago  can  be  seen  some 
of  the  specimens  of  the  attempts  to  manufacture  glass  bottles  in 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 

In  the  interior  districts  and  small  villages  the  country  doctors 
returned  to  the  first  principles  and  to  the  use  of  the  plants  of  the 
fields  and  forests;  and  these  agencies  were  about  all  they  had  to  rely 
on,  outside  of  whiskey  and  a  little  quinine,  the  latter  frequently 
at  $100  an  ounce. 

Interviewing  one  of  our  old  Confederate  surgeons,  he  said: 
"During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
road hospital  in  a  small  town  where  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  medi- 
cine at  almost  any  cost,  and  as  I  had  my  little  hospital  crowded 
nearly  all  the  time,  both  with  employes  of  the  road  and  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers,  afflicted  with  various  diseases  and  all  kinds  of 
wounds  and  injuries,  and  being  also  engaged  in  general  practice, 
it  naturally  followed  that  my  mind  was  severely  taxed  in  order  to 
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supply  the  remedies  and  substitutes  to  meet  the  demands  of  such 
varied  practice.  I  perused  my  dispensary  and  called  into  requisi- 
tion an  old  botanic  practice  which  had  been  handed  down  as  a  relic 
of  the  past,  but  from  which  I  confess  to  have  received  valuable  aid 
and  very  many  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  our 
native  plants.  I  give  you  the  following  facts  from  a  record  I  kept 
of  the  patients  treated,  and  the  remedies  I  used,  and  the  principal 
substances  I  resorted  to: 

"Of  that  large  class  of  medicines,  so  useful  in  surgery  and  so 
much  in  demand  in  war  times,  called  antiseptics,  most  of  them,  I 
may  say,  have  been  discovered  and  appropriated  to  surgical  use 
since  our  war.  In  fact,  I  had  but  litttle  else  at  my  command  except 
the  cold-water  dressing  for  wounds.  From  experiment  I  learned 
to  improve  on  the  plain  old  method,  as  I  think,  by  employing  a 
decoction  of  red-oak  bark  added  to  the  water,  which  acted  as  a 
disinfectant,  and  by  its  stimulating  and  astringent  properties  pro- 
moted the  healing  process.  I  also  used  a  weak  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  which  I  found  beneficial  in  the  suppurative  stages. 
When  emollients  were  indicated,  I  used  slippery  elm  and  wahoo 
root  bark,  and  solution  of  common  salt  often  helped.  In  case  of 
great  pain  I  employed  poppy  heads,  nightshade  and  stramonium. 

"  I  had  a  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  I  would  give 
strong  boneset  tea,  warm,  until  free  vomiting  was  produced,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine  I  used,  during  the  intermission,  butterfly 
root  or  pleurisy  root  tea,  which  would  nearly  always  shorten  the 
febrile  stage. 

"  Remittent  or  bilious  fevers  were  treated  much  the  same  way, 
except  that  I  invariably  gave  good  doses  of  mandrake  tea  in  the 
febrile  stage.  Virginia  snake-root,  yellow  root,  or  Sampson's 
snake-root  acted  nearly  as  well,  but  I  preferred  the  other.  If  I 
could  have  obtained  blue  mass  or  calomel  I  would  have  begun 
treatment  with  that,  but  none  were  to  be  had. 

1 '  Mayapple  root  or  peach-  tree  leaves  made  into  a  strong  tea 
and  drank  warm  would  act  on  the  bowels  as  certainly  as  senna; 
but  with  children  where  too  much  tea  is  not  desirable,  I  often  gave 
beefs  feet  oil,  hog's  feet  oil,  or  even  lard  heated  with  syrup. 

"In  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrhal  fevers,  etc.,  I  made 
local  applications  of  mustard  seed  or  leaves,  stramonium  leaves, 
hickory  leaves,  pepper,  etc.,  warm,  and  gave  alternately  butterfly- 
root  and  sanguinaria,  and  continued  to  slightly  nauseating,  from 
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day  to  day  (no  need  of  anything  else).  The  two  last-named  reme- 
dies took  the  place  of  Dover's  powder,  quinine  and  all  other 
diaphoretics,  febrifuges  end  arterial  sedatives. 

"  Phytalacca  or  poke  was  another  favorite  remedy — the  tincture 
when  alcohol  or  whisky  could  be  obtained;  otherwise,  tea  of  roots 
or  berries.  I  used  it  in  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  or  neu- 
ralgia, enlarged  glands,  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  all  cases  requiring 
alteratives,  often  combined  with  American  sarsaparilla  root,  sassa- 
fras, alder  and  prickly  ash. 

"  Female  complaints  gave  me  some  trouble,  but  I  soon  learned 
the  use  of  the  black  haw,  squaw-weed,  partridge  berry,  etc.  I  had 
been  taught  in  the  use  of  old  text-books  that  opiates  in  large  doses 
would  control  some  cases  of  threatened  abortion,  when  the  patient 
had  not  lost  too  much  from  hemorrhage.  I  found  that  the  black 
haw  root  tea  would  absolutely  stop  this  tendency,  not  only  in  cases 
where  there  was  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  where  large  quantities 
had  passed,  and  would  relieve  the  most  severe  cases  of  dysmen- 
orrhcea,  especially  when  combined  with  squaw-weed,  partridge 
berry  or  red  shank. 

"  In  stomach  and  bowel  diseases  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  plenty  of  substitutes  for  opiates,  astringents  and  the  like; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  an  all  wise  Providence  has  especially  pro- 
vided the  best  antidotes  in  creation  on  the  hills  and  dales,  and  by 
the  vales  and  streams  of  our  own  Southland.  In  ordinary  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea,  I  gave  an  infusion  of  raspberry 
leaves  or  whortleberry  leaves  (both  of  which  act  finely  on  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder).  Where  there  was  nausea  or  sick  stomach,  a 
handful  of  peach  leaves  steeped  in  water  and  drank  will  settle  it,  or 
what  is  perhaps  better,  the  kernel  of  two  or  three  seeds  cracked 
and  cold  water  drank  off  of  them.  If  stronger  astringent  is  neces- 
sary, the  inner  bark  of  red  oak,  blackberry  or  dewberry  root  tea,  or 
red  shank  root,  are  sure  remedies. 

"Agrimony  tea,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  nut-gall  or  ink-ball  made 
into  what,  from  its  color,  I  called  black  wash  (made  by  squeezing 
the  juice  out  and  adding  a  little  copperas).  This  black  wash  is  not 
only  a  splendid  ink,  but  is  a  destroyer  of  syphilitic  sores,  warts, 
corns,  ringworm,  and  old  ulcers  and  excrescences  of  nearly  every 
kind,  much  superior  to  lime  water  and  calomel.  Weakened  prop- 
erly, it  is  good  in  obstinate  bowel  diseases,  and  can  be  used  as  an 
injection  in  gonorrhea,  gleet,  etc.  Silk  weed  root  put  in  whiskey 
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and  drank,  giving  at  the  same  time  pills  of  rosin  from  the  pine  tree, 
with  very  small  pieces  of  blue  vitrol  will  cure  obstinate  cases  of  gon- 
orrhae,  and  is  a  substitute  for  copaiba,  cubebs,  etc. 

"I  raised  lobelia  from  the  seed,  and  found  it  to  be  a  reliable 
emetic,  useful  in  cough  medicines,  croup  and  asthma.  I  have  re- 
lieved asthma  with  lobelia,  and  by  smoking  stramonium  leaves. 
We,  of  course,  used  turpentine  as  an  adjunct  in  all  cases  where  indi- 
cated, which  is  the  case  in  very  many  diseases,  and  in  many  a  posi- 
tive curative  agent. 

"Onions  and  garlic  were  used  as  poultices  in  nearly  all  glandular 
enlargements,  as  are  also  poke-root,  celery,  pepper,  parsley,  sage, 
thyme,  rue  and  other  garden  products.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
used  for  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

"White  sumac,  red  elm,  prickly  ash,  and  poke,  will  in  connection 
with  my  black  wash  cure  recent  cases  of  syphilis.  It  will  also  cure 
many  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Peach-tree  leaves  and  Samp- 
son's snake-root  will  cure  most  cases  of  incipient  dyspepsia.  Gargle 
made  of  sage  and  honey  will  cure  most  cases  of  sore  throat,  tonsil- 
itis,  etc. 

"For  infants,  calamus,  catnip  and  soot  teas  are  better  than  sooth- 
ing syrups  with  opiates." 

Nearly  every  old  practitioner  in  the  South,  to-day,  is  full  of  such 
reminiscences  as  the  foregoing. 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  in  inter-state  commerce  and  the 
almost  exclusive  reliance  on  blockade  runners  for  supplies,  many 
druggists  in  these  Southern  towns  and  cities  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  disposition  of  the  stocks  bought  at  auction  at  the  sea- 
ports. 

Mr.  B.  Metcalf,  of  Montgomery,  relates  that  he  attended  an  auc- 
tion sale,  at  Mobile,  on  one  occasion,  and,  arriving  late,  found  the 
cargo  all  sold  except  cod-liver  oil  and  bees  wax,  which  he  succeded 
in  purchasing.  His  two  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil  and  600  pounds  of 
bees-wax  were  immediately  reshipped  to  Montgomery  on  the  Ala- 
bama river.  Filling  every  shape  and  size  bottle  to  be  found,  and 
placing  a  judicious  advertisement  in  the  papers,  he  was  enabled  to 
sell  the  oil,  but  what  to  do  with  the  bees-wax  was  a  puzzler.  Dis- 
covering a  set  of  candle  moulds  and  using  cotton  yarn  as  a  wick,  he 
ran  the  entire  mass  into  candles  and  succeeded  in  selling  the  whole 
stock  at  ten  cents  apiece. 

Nashville  fell  early  in  the  action,  and  there  was  but  little  suffering 
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there  on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  medical  supplies.  One  incident 
is  related  there  showing  the  shrewdness  of  druggists  at  Nashville. 
When  it  became  known  that  all  manufacturing  enterprises  would 
be  blown  up  on  the  evacuation  of  the  town,  a  shrewd  druggist  went 
around  and  succeeded  in  buying  all  the  window  glass  in  town. 
Three  days  later  the  explosions,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates, 
broke  one-half  the  window  glass  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  S.  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  from  his  corner  in  window  glass. 

Various  small  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  chemicals  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  Mill- 
edgeville  and  Macon,  Ga.,  but,  outside  of  producing  a  few  gun 
caps  and  nitre  for  making  gunpowder  and  a  few  carboys  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  charging  the  torpedoes  in  Charleston  harbor,  very  little 
was  accomplished.  Later  on,  some  small  manufacturing  was  done 
at  Richmond  and  Charlotte,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  machinery 
and  proper  apparatus,  little  was  achieved.  A  blockade  runner 
brought  into  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  a  supply  of  apparatus  for  making 
sulphuric  acid,  which  arrived  only  a  few  days  before  the  city  fell. 
Much  might  have  been  accomplished  with  this  but  for  the  fall  of 
Wilmington,  as  the  plant  was  said  to  be  first-class,  and,  it  is  said, 
was  disposed  of  for  a  large  sum  to  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer. 

The  excessive  high  price  of  quinine  made  its  handling  a  profit- 
able employment.  Almost  every  means  known  to  human  ingenuity 
were  employed  to  smuggle  it  through  the  lines.  Small  packages 
were  placed  in  letters  which  the  Adams  Express  Company  would 
guarantee  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  to  deliver  to  the  postoffice 
authorities  at  some  point  in  the  Confederacy.  Officers-  speculating 
in  it,  buying  and  selling  until  this  created  a  scandal  almost  equal  to 
that  of  speculating  in  cotton,  and  it  was  finally  stopped  by  a  strong 
proclamation. 

A  large  contraband  trade  was  carried  on  by  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  house-boats  floating  on  the  Mississippi  river.  When  oppo- 
site Memphis  the  goods  were  either  sent  in  at  night  or  into  the 
interior  of  Arkansas,  where  trusty  parties  soon  disposed  of  the 
stock.  The  great  bulk  of  this  trade  was  sent  out  by  traders  and 
speculators  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  111.,  and  their  main  points 
of  operation  were  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Helena,  Ark.,  Napoleon,  Ark., 
and  Greenville,  Miss.  In  regard  to  Napoleon,  very  few  of  this 
generation  ever  heard  of  the  town,  nor  can  it  be  found  on  the  maps 
of  the  present  day;  yet  in  war  time  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  was  a 
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town  of  nearly  3,000  people,  well  built  with  brick  business  houses, 
and  contained  a  large  United  States  marine  hospital,  built  of  brick; 
and  situated  as  it  was  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  it  was  at  one  time  a  rival  of  Memphis  for  trade.  This 
village  was  entirely  destroyed  by  flood  in  1869  or  1870;  the  last 
vestige  of  the  large  marine  hospital  was  carried  into  the  Mississippi 
river  in  1874,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  human  habitation  to  show 
where  Napoleon  once  flourished. 

One  of  my  Alabama  lawyer  friends,  an  ex-Confederate,  famous 
for  learning,  for  valor  as  a  soldier,  and  for  delightful  humor  as  a 
reconteur,  once  related  to  me  the  following  reminiscences: 

To  supply  the  trying  necessities  of  the  drug  demand,  he  said  he 
had  heard  of  many  amusing  plans  that  were  resorted  to  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  by  persons  who  were  mainly  prompted  by 
neither  impulses  of  humanity  nor  patriotism,  but  by  the  simple 
desire  of  gain.  He  said  he  heard  of  a  woman  who  went  into  the 
Northern  lines  four  times,  returning  always  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  more  costly  drugs  concealed  beneath  her  skirts. 
On  her  return  from  the  fifth  trip,  however,  some  portion  of  her 
paraphernalia,  while  on  a  ferry  boat,  was  caught  in  a  way  to  put  too 
great  a  strain  on  some  string  or  buckle,  so  that  it  gave  way,  and 
the  walking  drugstore  was  brought  down  to  "dire  combustion." 

A  Mr.  Berg,  a  merchant  of  middle  Alabama,  says  my  Alabama 
friend,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  found  himself  with  empty  shelves 
and  counters  and  no  market  from  which  to  replenish  his  stock.  He 
had  some  experience  in  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines,  so  he  de- 
termined to  occupy  his  genius,  being  too  old  to  go  to  the  war,  by 
carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in  this  profitable  direction.  He 
started  on  a  dangerous  enterprise  as  the  South  had  interdicted 
trade  in  cotton  and  the  North  had  placed  the  ban  on  drugs — espe- 
cially on  stimulating  liquors.  Mr.  Berg  selected  Memphis  as  the 
base  of  his  operations,  and  proceeded  up  to  the  northern  part  of 
Mississippi,  a  country  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
and  the  Federals.  Here  he  purchased  a  common  road  wagon  and 
four  mules,  and  loaded  the  wagon  with  cotton.  In  a  few  days  he 
arrived,  with  an  assistant,  within  the  Federal  lines  at  Memphis, 
where  he  disposed  of  his  cotton  at  war  figures,  for  United  States 
money.  His  wagoner,  having  received  his  reward,  deserted,  and 
Berg  could  find  no  one  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  South.  He  was 
about  to  abandon  his  enterprise  of  investing  in  drugs  and  medicines 
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for  lack  of  proper  means  of  transportation,  when  he  accidentally, 
while  looking  after  his  own  team  and  wagon,  discovered  a  two- 
horse  vehicle,  considerably  battered  and  disfigured,  but  surmounted 
by  a  white  cloth  covering,  over  which  was  a  small  yellow  hospital 
flag,  and  upon  the  sides  of  which  were  painted  in  large  letters 
"SMALL-POX."  In  a  short  time  Berg  had  exchanged  his  four- 
horse  vehicle  for  the  smaller  one,  and  selecting  two  of  his  best 
mules,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  transposing  his  hospital  wagon  into  a 
blockade  runner.  He  soon  had  a  stock  of  quinine,  morphine,  ether 
and  such  other  drugs  as  promised  the  greatest  profit,  stored  away 
in  a  box  under  the  yellow  flag,  and  over  these  he  placed  several 
layers  of  leather  fronts  for  making  (cotton  and  wool  cards,  over 
these  some  cheap  clothing,  and  as  a  last  layer  scattered  promiscu- 
ously a  collection  of  such  articles  as  are  usually  carried  in  a  ped- 
dler's pack,  including  cambric  needles.  The  enterprise  might  have 
been  entirely  successful  had  not  Berg  determined  to  add  to  his  stock 
an  eight-gallon  keg  of  good  rye  whiskey,  then  exceedingly  scarce 
in  his  native  region. 

Berg  proceeded  on  his  journey  very  slowly.  The  roads  were 
bad,  his  team  weak,  and  he  inexperienced.  The  yellow  flag  upon 
his  wagon  and  the  legend  upon  its  sides  accomplished  fully  all  that 
he  had  expected  from  them,  so  far  as  keeping  him  uumolested  and 
preventing  his  contraband  cargo  from  being  detected.  They  were 
equal  to  the  ancient  cry,  "Make  way  for  the  Leper." 

Berg  himself  grew  quite  travel  stained,  and  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion had  but  recently  recovered  from  the  small-pox.  The  end  of 
the  fourth  day  found  his  stock  of  provisions,  both  for  man  and  beast, 
entirely  exhausted,  while  every  attempt  on  his  part  to  approach  a 
farm-house  in  order  to  obtain  these  necessities  was  met  with  threats 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  he  and  his  teams  went  into  a  supper- 
less  camp.  The  next  morning  he  concealed  himself  some  distance 
from  the  highway,  tied  his  mules  out  in  a  swamp  to  graze,  and,  hav- 
ing scrubbed  himself  up  in  a  neighboring  stream,  started  out  afoot 
in  hope  of  finding  some  farm-house  remote  from  the  highway  where 
he  might  negotiate  for  provisions.  Before  starting,  however,  in 
order  to  fortify  himself  against  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  Berg  for 
the  first  time  uncovered  his  hidden  keg  and  drew  off  a  bottle  of  its 
costly  contents,  drinking  some  of  it  before  starting.  An  hour's 
wandering  brought  him  at  last  to  a  farm  which  gave  promise  of 
creature  comfort  and  refreshment.  There  was  a  woman  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  house  as  Berg  approached,  who  forbade  his  coming 
any  nearer  to  the  gate,  firmly  and  positively  denying  all  his  entreat- 
ies to  save  him  from  starvation.  At  last,  however,  she  told  Berg, 
who  had  so  far  forced  his  way  into  her  presence  that  she  detected 
the  smell  of  whiskey,  that  if  he  would  furnish  her  a  bottle  of  that 
article  she  would,  in  exchange,  give  him  food  for  himself  and  his 
mules;  and,  as  this  was  the  only  alternative,  the  bargain  was  made 
and  she  went  to  work  preparing  the  provisions,  while  Berg  returned 
to  the  wagon  with  the  bottle  which  she  furnished.  Berg  had  just 
finished  his  chicken  and  onions  and  bread,  and  the  mules  disposed 
of  their  fodder,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  journey  to  be 
renewed,  when,  with  shout  and  clattering  hoofs,  four  blue-coated 
troopers  rode  up.  In  some  way  they  had  gotten  hold  of  the 
whiskey  from  the  woman  and  learned  from  her  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  tracked  Berg  to  his  camp.  They  had  drank  enough 
whiskey  to  render  them  utterly  indifferent  to  death  or  contagion  in 
any  form,  and  while  Berg  was  swearing  he  had  no  whiskey,  they 
were  prying  into  the  wagon  and  were  emptying  the  keg  through  its 
bung  hole  into  their  tin-cups  as  freely  as  if  it  were  branch  water; 
and  then  they  began  to  torment  poor  Berg  with  all  manner  of  pranks 
and  tricks.  Finally,  one  of  them  determined  to  make  him  swallow 
a  paper  of  the  cambric  needles,  and  had  actually  placed  them  on  his 
tongue,  handing  him  a  cup  of  his  own  whiskey  and  threatening  to 
cut  him  down  with  their  swords  unless  he  swallowed  the  needles 
with  a  draught  of  whiskey. 

Berg  said  that  at  that  moment  he  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not 
know  whether  he  swallowed  the  needles  or  not;  that  when  he  awoke 
a  man  was  bending  over  him  asking  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
The  shouts  of  the  drunken  soldiers  had  attracted  a  party  of  Confed- 
erates, who,  coming  up  unawares,  had  killed  two  of  Berg's  tor- 
mentors and  wounded  one  severely,  allowing  only  one  to  escape. 

In  such  conditions  as  these,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
every  kind  of  makeshift  and  substitution  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
field, |in  the  drugstore  and  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  household. 

Many  times  the  Confederate  soldiers  marched  and  camped  and 
fought  on  half  rations.  The  full  ration  was  meagre  enough.  As 
prescribed  it  was  as  follows:  ^  Ibs.  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  i^  Ibs. 
fresh  beef;  18  oz.  bread  or  flour,  or  i^  Ibs.  corn  meal.  On  cam- 
paigns or  marches  or  on  transports  the  ration  of  hard  bread  was 
one  pound. 
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The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  economy  that  was  en- 
joined in  the  matter  of  supplying  general  and  post  hospitals,  the 
amounts  stated  being  quantities  for  one  year  for  one  thousand 
troops:  Acetic  acid,  5  Ibs. ;  arsenic,  5  oz. ;  muriatic  acid,  8  Ibs.; 
sulphuric  acid,  8  Ibs. ;  tartaric  acid,  16  Ibs.;  sulphuric  ether,  16 
Ibs.;  alcohol  192  pint  bottles;  ammonia,  5  Ibs;  nitrate  of  silver,  8 
oz. ;  assafoetida,  32  ozs. ;  camphor,  16  Ibs. ;  catechu,  5  Ibs.;  cerea 
albae,  1 6  Ibs. ;  chloroform,  8  Ibs.;  copabia,  40  Ibs.;  creosote,  16 
ozs.;  adhesive  plaster,  40  yards;  extract  belladona,  16 
oz.;  fluidi  buchu,  8  Ibs.;  columbae,  8  Ibs.;  gentian  8  Ibs.;  glycyr- 
rhiza,  48  Ibs.;  hyoscyani,  16  ozs.;  rhei,  8  Ibs.;  sarsaparilla,  16  Ibs.; 
senna,  8  Ibs.;  valerian,  64  ozs.;  mercuric  chloride,  5  ozs.;  iodine  16 
ozs. ;  ammonia,  32  Ibs. ;  magnesia,  5  Ibs.;  sulphate  morphia,  16 
drs. ;  myrrh,  5  Ibs. ;  opium,  5  Ibs. ;  ether,  5  Ibs. ;  jalap,  32  ozs. ; 
cantharides,  1 6  ozs. ;  aloes,  32  ozs.;  sulphate  quinine,  80  to  160 
ozs.;  sugar,  160  Ibs.;  strychnia,  8  drs.;  digitalis,  32  ozs.;  unguenti 
hydrarg,  8  Ibs. 

The  same  sparse  quantities  were  applicable  in  hospital  stores 
regulations  and  in  the  matter  of  surgical  instruments,  books, 
bedding,  furniture,  dressings,  etc.,  and  on  the  blanks  furnished 
was  printed  the  following:  "It  is  urged  that  medicinal  officers 
make  requisition  for  such  medicines  only  in  the  following  tables  as 
are  deemed  indispensable. ' ' 

Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisholm,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  published  in  1861  his  '  'Manuel  of  Mil- 
itary Surgery  for  the  use  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Confederate 
Army."  This  book  was  widely  used,  and  was  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  war  surgery,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  most  exhaustive 
collection  of  hints  and  instructions  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
sick  or  wounded  men  in  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
hospital.  In  his  preface  he  says  (in  part),  as  follows:  "As  our 
entire  army  is  made  up  of  volunteers  from  every  walk  in 
life,  so  we  find  the  surgical  staff  of  the  army  composed  of  physi- 
cians without  surgical  experience.  Most  of  those  who  composed 
the  staff  were  general  practitioners,  whose  country  circuit  gave 
them  but  little  surgery  and  seldom  presented  a  gunshot  wound. 
Moreover,  as  our  country  had  been  enjoying  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  peace,  the  collecting  of  large  bodies  of  men  and  re- 
taining them  in  health,  or  the  hygiene  of  armies,  had  been  a 
study  without  an  object  and  therefore  of  little  interest." 
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From  my  friend,  J.  F.  B.  Lillard,  of  New  York,  I  learn  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  some  druggists  who  were  in  business  at  the  South 
during  those  trying  times:  Benjamin  Ward,  of  Mobile;  H.  Metcalf, 
at  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  J.  A.  Lee,  New  Iberia,  La/;  N.  O.  Mior, 
Columbia,  S,  C. ;  John  Ingalls,  Macon,  Ga. ;  J.  J.  Shott,  Galveston, 
Tex.;  F.  S.  Duffy,  New  Bren,  S.  C. ;  G.  W.  Aymer,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  S.  T.  Dernoville,  and  A.  H.  Roscoe,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rob- 
ert Carter,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  A.  Solomons,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Craw- 
ford W.  Long,  Athens,  Ga. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  prices  ruling  in  Richmond,  June  1863,  I 
append  the  articles  in  some  original  invoices  purchased  by  R.  W. 
Powers,  from  Kent,  Paine  &  Co.  Some  are  as  follows:  Three 
boxes  ext.  logwood,  47  Ibs.  at  $4.00  per  Ib. ;  i  keg  bicarb,  soda, 
112  Ibs.  at  $2.75;  i  case  brown  Windsor  soap,  $12.75  doz. ;  i  bbl. 
camphor,  86  Ibs.  at  $20.00;  112  Ibs.  of  blue  galls  at  $4;  100  Ibs. 
tartaric  acid,  $2.25  per  Ib. ;  salt,  44C.  Ib. ;  hops,  $2.50  Ib. ;  i  cask 
French  brandy,  $52.00  gallon;  Indian  ink,  75c.  bottle;  9  dozen  as- 
sorted pencils,  $4  doz. ;  phosphorous,  $14.00  per  Ib. ;  citric  acid, 
$4.50;  oil  peppermint,  $16.50;  Epsom  salts,  $3.87^;  6  bottles 
capsules,  $6.50;  12  pewter  syringes,  $1.25' each;  2  boxes  blue  pills, 
$6.00;  i  bottle  syr.  Ipecac,  $10.00;  15  ozs.  quinine,  $22.25  Per  oz-  J 
60  drs.  morphine,  $28.00  per  dr.;  blacking,  $1.40  per  box;  tallow 
candles,  $2.37  per  Ib. 

H.  B.  Metcalf,  of  Montgomery,  wrote  me  February  last  in  part  as 
follows:  "I  find  that  all  my  books  and  papers  were  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  last  July.  We  were  able  to  secure  some  drugs  and  chem- 
icals during  the  war  by  attending  the  blockade  sales  at  Charleston 
and  Mobile.  We  did  not  have  to  substitute  to  a  great  extent  in 
putting  up  prescriptions — those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  supplied  at  the  sales.  We  found  great  difficulty  in  securing 
vials  and  corks,  and  were  compelled  to  use  second-hand  vials,  and 
corks  made  from  tupelo  trees  answered  very  well.  Prices  were,  of 
course,  high.  For  instance,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  all 
tinctures  were  sold  at  $1.00  an  oz. ;  quinine,  $25.00  per  oz. ;  mor- 
phine, $10.00  per  dr, ;  quinine  pills,  $1.00  each,  and  other  pills 
$5.00  a  dozen.  Prescriptions  ranged  usually  from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 
Whiskey  sold  at  $150.00  a  bottle.  You  must  recollect  that  green- 
backs were  worth  about  twenty  times  our  money,  gold  100  times. 
I  imported  a  great  many  goods  through  Evans'  Sons,  Liverpool, 
and  regret  exceedingly  I  now  have  none  of  the  invoices." 
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It  was  quite  an  industry,  I  am  told  by  an  Atlanta  lady,  Mrs. 
Marcus  A.  Bell,  for  the  country  people  to  raise  castor  oil  beans. 
The  crushed  beans  were  boiled  and  the  oil  skimmed  off.  She  said 
that  the  grandmothers  of  those  days  revived  the  traditions  of  Colo- 
nial times.  They  made  their  own  dyes  and  coloring  matter  from 
the  roots  and  barks  of  native  woods.  Dog-wood,  sumac  and  the 
roots  of  pine  trees  were  largely  used,  and  indigo  was  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  Instead  of  paregoric,  fennel-seed  tea  was  given  to  the 
babies. 

For  rash  they  used  red-oak  bark  and  alum.  Goose  grease  and 
sorghum,  or  honey,  was  a  standard  remedy  for  croup,  backed  up 
with  turpentine  and  brown  sugar.  Sassafras  tea  was  given  in  the 
spring  and  fall  as  a  blood  medicine.  Adults'  colds  were  doctored 
with  horsemint  tea  and  tea  from  the  roots  of  broom  sedge.  For 
eruptions  and  impure  blood,  spice-wood  tea  was  given.  Wine  was 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  elder  bush.  For  diarrhoea,  roots  of 
blackberry  and  blackberry  cordial;  and  so,  also,  was  a  tea  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  rose  geranium.  Mutton  suet,  sweet  gum 
and  the  buds  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  was  a  standard  salve  for  all  cuts 
and  sores.  Balsam  cucumber  was  widely  used  as  a  tonic,  and  was 
considered  a  specific  remedy  in  burns.  Catnip,  elecampane,  and 
comfrey  root  and  pennyroyal  were  in  every  good  housewife's  pan- 
try, in  which,  also,  was  the  indispensable  string  of  red  peppers,  a 
bag  of  sage  leaves  and  of  "balm."  Calamus  root  lor  colic  in  babies 
was  a  common  dose.  The  best  known  standard  Georgia  tonic  was 
dogwood,  poplar  and  wild  cherry  barks,  equal  proportions,  chip- 
ped fine  and  put  in  whiskey  and  taken  wineglassfull  at  meal  times; 
it  is  still  used  in  large  quantities  from  "Yamacraw  to  Nickajack." 
In  hemorrhages,  black  haw  root  was  commonly  used.  All  the 
white  mustard  we  had  was  raised  in  our  gardens. 

She  learned  from  experience  that  barks  were  best  gathered  while 
the  sap  was  running,  and  when  gathered  the  outer  and  rougher 
portion  should  be  shaved  off  and  the  bark  cut  thinly  and  put  in  a 
good  position  in  the  shade  to  dry;  that  the  roots  ought  to  be  gath- 
ered after  the  leaves  are  dead  in  the  fall,  or  better,  before  the  sap 
rises;  that  seeds  and  flowers  must  be  gathered  only  when  fully  ripe, 
and  put  in  a  nice  dry  place,  and  that  medicinal  plants  to  be  secured 
in  the  greatest  perfection  should  be  obtained  when  in  bloom  and 
carefully  dried  in  the  shade. 

I  here  append  a  list  of  substitutes  that  were  used  by  druggists  and 
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physicians  during  the  war  in  large  quantities,  in  most  of  the  instan- 
ces being  the  only  medicines  of  the  kind  to  be  had: 

IMPORTED    ARTICLES.  SUBSTITUTE. 

Columbo,  Quassia Yellow  root,  Spanish  flies,  po- 
tato bugs,  powdered  leaves 
of  butternut. 

Jalap Wild  Jalap,  Mulberry  bark, 

Butternut,  Dock,  Wild  potato 
vine,  Amer.  Columbo. 

Quinine  and  Peruvian  Bark Tulip  tree  bark,  Dogwood,  Cot- 
ton-seed tea,  Chestnut  root 
and  bark,  Thoroughwort, 
Spanish  oak  bark,  Knob 
grass,  Willow  bark. 

Digitalis  Blood-root,  Wild  cherry,  Pip- 

sissiwa,  Bugle  weed,  Jasmine. 

Conium American  hemlock. 

Opium , American  hemlock,  Mother- 
wort. 

Sarsaparilla Wild  Sarsaparilla,  Soapwort, 

Yellow  parilla,  China  briar, 
Queen's  delight. 

Chamomile  Dogwood. 

Flaxseed Watermelon  seed. 

Gum  Arabic Low  mallows,  apple,  pear  and 

quince  gum,  Balm,  Water- 
melon seed. 

Ergot Cotton-root. 

Guaiacum Boxwood,   Poke,   Prickly  ash. 

Ipecac Wild  Jalap,  Carolina  hipps. 

Mezereon Prickly  ash. 

Kino  and  Catechu Cranesbill. 

Senna Wild  Senna. 

Colocynth ...Alum-root. 

Tannin  Smooth  sumac. 

Olive  oil Peanut  oil,  Beech-nuts  oil, 

Cotton-seed  oil. 

Laudanum Hops,  Mother-wort. 

Acacia Slippery  elm  bark,  Sassafras 

pith. 
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Bougies Slippery  elm  bark. 

Corks Black  gum  roots,  Tupelo  wood, 

Corn-cobs. 

Allspice Spice-bush. 

Pink  root Cardinal  flower. 

Assafoetida Wild  chamomile. 

Calomel Dandelion,  Pleurisy  root,  But- 
terfly weed. 

Belladonna  and  Hyoscyamus Jamestown  weed. 

Valerian Lady's  slipper. 

Colchicum Indian  poke. 

From  various  physicians,  intelligent  ladies,  and  from  old  Confed- 
erate magazines  and  books  and  newspapers,  I  have  gathered  the 
following  data  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  and  unusual  uses  of  ar- 
ticles that  are  incident  to  our  trade,  that  seemed  to  be  of  more  or 
less  general  employment  in  the  South  by  physicians,  druggists  and 
in  Confederate  households. 

Wood  anemone  was  employed  as  a  vesicatory  in  removing  corns 
from  the  feet.  Powdered  may-apple  mixed  with  resin  was  used  as 
a  caustic  in  treating  horses,  the  farriers  using  it  for  escharotic  pur- 
poses. On  the  farms  the  juice  of  the  pulp  of  the  maypop  seeds  was 
made  into  a  summer  drink  instead  of  lemonade.  Powdered  blood- 
root,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  made  a  powerful  sternutatory  and  was  ap- 
plied as  an  escharotic  to  fungous  flesh.  Pond-lily  poultices  was  ex- 
tensively applied  to  ulcers.  Button  snakeroot,  or  globe  flower,  was 
used  largely  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic.  Tooth-ache  bark  (ara- 
lia  spinosa)  was  used  to  allay  pain  caused  by  carious  teeth,  and  in 
South  Carolina  the  negroes  relied  on  it  almost  exclusively  for  rattle- 
snake bite.  Side-saddle  or  fly-catcher  was  used  in  the  various 
forms  of  dyspepsia.  Ink  was  made  from  the  rind  of  the  pomegran- 
ate fruit  and  from  poke  berries.  Where  during  convalescence  an 
astringent  tonic  was  indicated,  dogwood  supplied  the  need.  This 
with  blackberry  and  gentians  and  pipsissiwa  as  tonics  and  diuretics, 
and  sweet  gum,  and  sassafras  for  mucilaginous  and  aromatic  prop- 
erties, and  wild  jalap  as  a  cathartic,  supplied  the  surgeon  in  camp 
with  easily  procurable  medicinal  plants,  which  proved  sufficient  in 
many  times  of  need. 

I  here  relate  another  reminiscence  of  my  Alabama  soldier  friend, 
Col.  Sumpter  Lea,  of  Birmingham,  using  his  own  language  as  near 
as  I  may  be  able  to  repeat  it. 
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"I  never  heard  of  but  one  physician  who  was  promoted  on  the 
field.  The  army  once  encamped  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  ob- 
tained their  water  from  a  small  stream  which  flowed  as  well  as  it 
could  through  a  dense  wood,  where  the  leaves  were  as  thick  as  in 
the  'vale  of  Vallambrosa. '  The  eddying  pools  were  crystal,  bright 
and  clear,  but  disease  and  death  lurked  in  their  beautiful  eddies, 
for  bowel  diseases  were  produced,  unusually,  among  officers  and  men, 
and,  in  the  abscence  of  any  pharmaceutical  attachment  to  the  army, 
it  was  without  remedy  until  Dr.  Cowan,  attached  as  a  physician  to 
a  Tennessee  regiment,  adopted  the  use  of  what  is  now  the  famous 
tablespoon  remedy,  consisting  of  a  tablespoon  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
equal  quantities  of  bicarbonate  soda  and  laudanum,  this  dissolved  in 
water  and  taken  a  tablespoonful  at  a  dose.  This  remedy  acted  magi- 
cally, and  being  so  widely  adopted,  attracted  the  notice  of  General 
Forrest,  who,  out  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  promoted  Dr.  Cowan 
to  his  personal  staff  with  rank  of  major.  There  was  another  doctor 
who  ought  to  have  been  promoted  for  this  same  sort  of  service,  for  dis- 
eases of  the  bowels,  during  long  encampments,  became  pestilential. 
The  food,  especially  the  bread,  when  prepared  by  the  ordinary  mess 
soldier,  seemed  to  be  especially  invented  for  the  production  of  irri- 
tation. Such  camp-made  biscuit  would  these  days  prove  a  success- 
ful rival  and  threaten  the  'rubber  trust.' 

"An  Alabama  surgeon  named  Langhorne,  with  his  hospital 
assistant,  a  good-natured  fellow  called  'Sonk,'  grieving  over  these 
miseries,  determined  to  find  a  remedy  in  his  total  lack  of  drugs  for 
these  multiplied  woes,  characterized  under  the  synonyms  'diree' 
and  'diseremus.'  After  drawing  largely  on  all  their  genius,  they 
invented  a  pill  composed  of  equal  parts  of  red  pepper  and  crude 
rosin,  the  latter  of  which  they  gathered  from  the  nearby  trees, 
and  which  they  consigned  to  immortality  under  the  name  of  the 
'Diseremus  Pill.'  It  was  amusing,  despite  the  sadness  of  the  scene, 
to  watch  the  doctor  and  his  assistant,  each  with  their  cup  full  of  their 
invention,  going  out  to  meet  the  weak  and  melancholy  throng,  who, 
in  answer  to  the  surgeon's  call,  emerged  from  their  tents,  morn- 
ing after  morning,  and  in  single  file  marched  wearily  and  languidly' 
along,  each  in  turn  receiving  in  his  feverish  palm  a  dozen  or  more 
of  'Diseremus  Pill,'  with  the  laconic  instructions  to  'take  two  after 
each  loose  operation' ;  and  even  these  instructions,  when  the  tongue 
of  the  doctor  grew  weary  with  their  constant  repetition,  was  shortened 
into  a  sort  of  ejaculation  as  the  pills  were  dropped,  'two  after  each 
loose,'  this  grew  into  a  sort  of  by-word  about  the  camp." 
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The  bark  of  the  dogwood  and  swamp  willow  was  mixed  with 
tobacco  for  smoking.  Watermelon  juice  was  made  into  syrup, 
and  the  rind  into  preserves.  The  seed  of  the  watermelon  and 
those  of  the  gourd  were  used  as  a  diuretic.  Gourd  rind  was  used 
as  mould  for  buttons.  The  ladies  of  St.  John's  Parish,  S.  C, 
used  prickly  pear  for  hardening  tallow  in  candle  making,  one 
pound  to  four  pounds  of  tallow  taking  the  place  of  wax.  The 
hand-leaved  violet  formed  an  emollient  application.  Red  maple 
made  an  astringent  wash. 

In  the  process  of  dyeing  it  was  found  that  maple  and  sweet  gum 
barks  with  copperas  made  purple;  maple,  red  oak  and  copperas, 
dove 'color;  maple  and  walnut,  brown;  sweet  gum  and  copperas, 
nearly  black;  peach  tree  leaves  and  alum  gave  yellow;  the  ar- 
tichoke and  black  oak  bark  also  gave  yellow;  sassafras  root  with 
copperas,  a  drab;  smooth  sumac,  root  and  bark  and  berries,  gave 
black;  black  oak  bark  with  a  basis  of  alum  gave  a  bright  yellow; 
with  oxide  of  tin,  tints  from  pale  yellow  to  bright  orange;  with 
oxide  of  iron,  a  drab;  black  oak  galls  in  a  solution  of  vitriol  made 
purple,  which  as  it  grows  stronger,  passed  into  a  black;  alum  and 
alder,  yellow;  hickory  bark  and  copperas,  olive;  hickory  bark 
and  alum,  green;  white  oak  and  alum,  brown;  walnut  root  and 
leaves,  alone,  black;  blacksmith's  dust  was  frequently  used  in 
place  of  copperas. 

Buckeye  lotion  was  used  for  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  by  some  for 
the  toothache. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  coffee,  at  home  and  in  camp,  the  fol- 
lowing were  a  part:  Rye,  parched  okra  seeds,  cotton  seeds,  parched 
sweet  potatoes,  parched  corn  hominy,  peanuts.  It  was  stated  in 
printed  articles  "that  half  the  coffee  sold  in  New  York  and  Boston 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  composed  chiefly  of  rye." 

Cotton-seed  decoction  was  used  for  inflammation  in  mucous  pas- 
sages. The  roots  of  the  cotton  plant  were  employed  in  asthma, 
and  by  the  negroes  as  an  abortant.  Soap  was  made  from  cotton 
seed  by  treating  them  direct  with  lye. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  tea  were  Ceanothus  Americanus,  known 
as  red  root,  or  New  Jersey  tea,  and  holly  leaves  and  blackberry  and 
raspberry  leaves  and  rose  leaves. 

The  Amelia  azedarach  (China  berry)  furnished  some  valuable 
uses.  The  berries  were  employed  in  making  whiskey;  the  bark  of 
the  root  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  leaves  were  said  to  prevent 
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<lbotts"  in  horses,  and  were  used  to  pack  with  dried  fruits  to  pre- 
serve them  from  ravages  of  insects.  A  soap  was  made  from  the 
berries,  called  "  Poor  Man's  Soap." 

The  ox-eyed  daisy  was  used  in  place  of  Persian  insect  powder — 
an  insecticide  used  as  far  back  as  1857.  In  the  country,  fresh  elder- 
berry leaves  were  laid  near  the  head  of  a  bed-ridden  person  to  keep 
away  flies. 

In  the  households  on  the  farms  many  interesting  expedients  were 
resorted  to.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  directions  about  soap- 
making  and  for  preparing  and  obtaining  the  materials.  The  Rich- 
mond Dispatch  and  Wilmington  Journal  published  minute  direc- 
tions for  making  soda  from  sea-weed  and  corn-cobs,  and  receipts 
for  making  soaps. 

Blackberry  wine  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  substitute  for 
foreign  wines,  and  some  wine  was  also  made  from  wild  grapes  and 
the  berries  of  the  elder  bush.  All  the  newspapers  published  re- 
cipes for  making  these  wines,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  housewife  in 
the  South  who  does  not  know  how  to  make  them  to  perfection. 

In  the  Mobile  Register  I  find  the  following:  "To  alleviate  the 
suffering  and  perhaps  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  soldiers,  when 
sickness  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  water  in  lime- 
stone regions,  blackberry  cordial  is  recommended.  The  following 
is  a  good  receipt:  Bruise  the  berries  and  strain  through  a  bag;  to 
each  quart  of  juice  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  heaped  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  the  same  of  cloves,  and  a  grated  nutmeg; 
boil  twenty  minutes,  skimming  well.  When  cool  add  half  pint  of 
brandy  for  each  quart,  or  add  good  whiskey." 

Compound  syrup  of  blackberries  was  recommended  and  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  medicines.  It  was  made  by  adding  half  ounce  each 
of  cinnamon,  allspice,  nutmeg,  cloves,  to  half  a  gallon  blackberries. 
These  were  boiled  twenty  minutes  in  a  kettle  and  strained  through 
a  piece  of  flannel.  To  this  was  added  loaf  sugar  to  make  it  very 
sweet,  and  half  pint  of  cognac  brandy  to  two  quarts. 

A  decoction  of  the  blackberry  root  and  the  rind  of  the  pomegran- 
ate fruit  boiled  in  milk  was  a  common  remedy  in  diarrhoea. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  cockleburr  were  considered  service- 
able in  passive  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  and  as  a  deob- 
struent  in  obstructions  of  the  spleen  and  diseases  arising  from  torpid 
liver. 

One  or  two  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  Indian  physic  root  (Gillom'a 
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trifloriata)  was  given  as  one  emetic,  the  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
being  thirty  grains,  persisted  in  until  vomiting  occurred. 

The  liquor  called  piquette  was  largely  substituted  for  cider,  wine 
and  beer.  It  was  considered  to  serve  as  a  Ionic,  and  tended  to 
quench  thirst.  Directions  for  making  it  was  as  follows:  Water  was 
filtered  through  the  pressed  and  fomented  mash  of  grapes.  The 
mashed  grapes  were  put  into  a  cask,  pressed  very  full,  and  after- 
wards hermetically  sealed  and  put  in  a  cool  place.  When  to  be 
used,  the  head  was  taken  out  of  the  cask,  water  was  added  until  the 
whole  mass  was  moistened  and  water  stood  on  top.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  liquor  could  be  drawn  off  for  daily 
use,  the  place  of  the  portion  used  being  furnished  by  a  new  supply 
of  water.  In  this  way  a  cask  of  thirty-six  gallons  furnished  about 
four  gallons  of  piquette  for  about  twenty  days.  Piquette  was  also 
made  from  pears,  cherries,  plums,  figs  and  juniper  berries.  The 
rinds  of  oranges,  lemons  and  aromatic  plants,  angelica  roots,  peach 
leaves,  etc.,  were  often  added  when  the  drink  was  too  sweet. 

Engravers  found  that  the  different  woods  were  of  hardness  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  wild  current  or  service  tree  and  the  apple  or  pear; 
next,  the  dog-wood,  red-berry  (azalea  nudiflora),  and  kalmia  lati- 
folia;  then  the  holly,  when  well  dried;  but  of  all,  the  boxwood  was 
preferred. 

The  peach  tree  furnished  a  number  of  uses.  The  gum  was  used 
instead  of  gum  arabic;  a  tea  of  the  leaves  given  in  whooping  cough; 
the  leaves  used  to  season  creams  instead  of  vanilla;  the  leaves  used 
in  dying. 

Beer  was  made  from  maize,  the  persimmon  and  the  sweet  locust. 

Calycanthus  (sweet  shrub)  was  employed  as  an  anti-spasmodic 
tonic  in  cases  of  chronic  agues,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
the  root  or  of  the  seed  being  given.  It  was  noticed  that  the  root 
was  strongly  camphorated. 

As  an  antidote  for  poison  oak  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  Collin- 
sonia  canadensis  (stone  root)  were  employed;  and  also  the  Verbena 
urticifolia. 

Rhus  glabra  (smooth  sumac)  was  used  as  a  gargle  for  cleansing 
the  mouth  in  putrid  fevers;  and  a  decoction  of  the  root  employed  in 
gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  A  vinegar  was  made  from  the  berries. 

Beech-tree  leaves,  collected  in  autumn  in  dry  weather,  were  used 
for  filling  beds,  the  odor  being  grateful  and  they  being  very  elastic. 

Black   oak  was  considered  efficacious  in  leucorrhoea,   amenor- 
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rhoea,  chronic  hysteria,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  cynanche,  tonsil- 
laris  and  asthma.  The  powder  of  the  bark,  mixed  with  lard,  was  a 
remedy  in  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  used  as  a  fomentation  in  pro- 
lapsus uteri  and  ani,  and  for  deflections  in  these  parts. 

I  quote  from  an  article  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  in  the  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside  of  1860:  "  It  is  poor  economy  for  the  South  to  destroy 
all  its  valuable  tan-bark  in  clearing  oak  land,  cutting  rail  timber 
and  firewood,  and  thereby  deprive  our  descendants  of  the  power  to 
manufacture  their  own  leather.  To  send  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
hides  to  the  North,  have  them  tanned  into  leather,  made  into  shoes, 
boots,  saddles  and  harness  for  Southern  consumption,  is  to  pay 
about  eight  million  dollars  for  the  support  of  that  Northern  economy 
which  never  wastes  the  bark  that  grows  on  oak  and  hemlock  trees, 
and  that  industry  which  turns  this  bark  into  gold."  Such  advice 
as  the  following  was  published:  "  Every  farmer  ought  to  save  all 
the  tan-bark  that  he  can,  for  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that 
the  Confederate  States  are  even  now  short  of  oak  bark  if  they  are 
to  manufacture  all  the  leather  they  are  to  consume  in  saddles, 
bridles,  harness,  saddle-bags,  buggy  and  carriage  harness,  caps 
and  hat  linings,  book  bindings,  boots  and  shoes.  Since  the 
mechanical  trades  are  essential  to  our  happiness,  we  should  encour- 
age our  sons  to  become  scientific  mechanics  as  well  as  farmers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  priests  and  soldiers." 

As  substitutes  for  hemp  the  following  were  used:  The  sunflower 
stalk,  Asclepias  syriaca,  Urtica  diaecia  and  Yucca  filamentosa,  or 
bear  grass.  The  juice  of  the  skin  of  the  blue  fig  made  a  red  ink. 
Fig  twigs  were  used  as  pipe  stems.  Rope  was  made  of  wahoo 
(Ulmus  alata),  and  used  in  baling  cotton.  Wax  myrtle  (Myrica 
cerifera)  was  employed  in  making  candles,  and  as  a  basis  for  fine 
soap.  The  soap  was  obtained  from  the  berries  by  boiling  and 
skimming.  Four  pounds  of  the  wax  made  forty  pounds  of  the 
soap,  with  other  ingredients  counted.  Candles  made  by  the  addi- 
tion of  grease  are  of  a  green  color.  Says  the  Charleston  Courier 
of  1 86 1 :  "  We  have  been  so  long  dependent  on  our  Yankee  ene- 
mies for  soap  and  candles  that  we  have  forgotten  that  we  can  make 
them  ourselves.  To  our  shame,  we  admit  that  even  on  our  plan- 
tations in  the  low  country  and  seaboard  there  are  abundant  materials 
for  making  the  best  candles  in  the  world,  but  millions  of  pounds 
have  been  permitted  annually  to  decay  unused.  The  low  bush 
myrtle,  indigenous  to  our  coast  from  Virginia,  ad  libitum,  south, 
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the  berries  of  which  are  now  mature,  will  afford  a  supply  of  wax 
that,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  tallow,  will  furnish  candles  suffi- 
cient to  light  every  house  in  the  Confederacy  for  the  next  year. 
So,  also,  on  every  plantation,  nay,  in  almost  every  kitchen,  the 
monthly  waste  of  ashes  and  grease,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
lime  and  salt,  and  the  labor  of  one  person  for  one  day,  will  make 
soap  enough  for  our  purposes.  Now,  why  should  we  continue  to 
pay  the  Yankees  30  cents  a  pound  for  soap  and  60  cents  for  candles?' ' 
Candles  in  war  time  were  made  of  rosin.  A  model,  economical 
candle,  sixty  yards  long,  was  recommended  for  the  camp  and  for 
plantation  purposes;  it  was  said  to  burn  six  hours  a  night  for  six 
months,  and  all  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents.  One  pound  of  bees- 
wax was  added  to  three-fourths  pound  of  rosin,  and  melted  to- 
gether; four  threads  of  slack-twisted  cotton  was  used  for  a  wick, 
and  drawn  through  the  melted  wax  or  rosin  three  or  four  times, 
was  wound  into  a  ball,  which  on  pulling  the  end  up  and  lighting, 
furnished  a  good  candle. 

Among  the  recipes  that  were  published  for  making  soap  in  the 
Southern  papers,  I  note  the  following:  i.  Yellow  or  rosin  soap: 
dissolve  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  and 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  fat  or  tallow,  and  boil;  put  in  three - 
fourths  pound  powdered  rosin,  and  let  it  boil  down  by  constantly 
stirring  until  the  soap  sticks  on  the  kettle  and  gets  very  thick.  Put 
into  a  mould.  2.  Hard  fancy  soap:  dissolve  half  pound  concen- 
trated lye  in  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  hot  water,  and  let  cool;  then 
melt  by  a  low  heat  five  pounds  of  clear  fat  or  tallow;  pour  in  the 
lye  in  a  very  small  stream  and  stir  rapidly.  Keep  stirring  until  all 
has  assumed  the  appearance  of  thick  honey.  Let  it  stand  for  24 
hours,  when  it  will  have  set  in  a  fine  hard  soap,  which  may  be  per- 
fumed or  variegated  with  colors  by  stirring  in  the  desired  perfume 
or  coloring  matter,  just  before  covering.  3.  Soft  soap:  one 
pound  concentrated  lye  and  three  gallons  soft  water  and  five  pounds 
of  fat  or  tallow.  Boil  till  the  mass  grows  transparent  and  all  the  fat 
has  disappeared.  Add  fifteen  gallons  of  water  and  boil  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  soap  will  be  ready  for  use." 

In  making  gunpowder  the  lighter  woods,  such  as  willow,  dog- 
wood and  alder  charcoal  were  recommended.  I  append  an  adver- 
tisement taken  from  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle  of  1862:  "To 
our  contractors — Willow  wood  wanted!  500  cords  will  be  con- 
tracted for,  to  be  delivered  on  the  line  of  the  canal  at  the  govern- 
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ment  powder  factory  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
100  cords  a  month,  commencing  December  ist  next." 

Out  of  the  wood  of  the  white  poplar,  split  into  shavings  like  tape 
or  braid,  the  stuff  called  sparterie  was  made,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats.  It  is  said  that  one  workman  with  the  aid  of  a  child  to 
carry  off  the  shavings  could  keep  a  dozen  plaiters  employed. 

Shoes  were  made  from  canvass  for  uppers  and  tupelo  wood  for 
soles,  for  the  negroes  on  the  plantations.  They  had  been  patented, 
so  it  was  said,  by  Henry  Wyatt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  offered 
wooden-soled  brogans  for  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Ropes  and 
baskets  were  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Canada  leatherwood. 

The  following  was  published  concerning  the  sassafras  tree :  '  'The 
sassafras  wood  stripped  of  its  bark  is  very  durable  and  strong,  resists 
worms,  etc.  It  forms  an  excellent  post  for  gates.  Bedsteads 
made  of  it  are  never  infested  with  bugs.  The  pith  of  the  young 
shoots  and  the  leaves  contain  much  mucilage  and  are  used  exten- 
sively in  New  Orleans  to  thicken  pottage  and  in  making  the  cele- 
brated 'gumbo'  soup." 

A  cheap  and  wholesome  beer  for  soldiers,  or  as  a  table  beer,  is 
prepared  from  the  sassafras.  Take  eight  bottles  of  water,  one 
quart  of  molasses,  one  pint  yeast,  one  tablespoonful  ginger  and  one 
and  a  half  tablespoon  of  cream  tartar;  mix  and  stir  in  an  open  ves- 
sel after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  As  far  back  as  1857  it  was 
suggested  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports  (says  a  Confederate  publica- 
tion), that  the  Pyrethrum  would  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insects,  lice,  etc.,  on  plants  and  animals,  and  up  to  now, 
so  far  as  I  know,  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  experimented  with. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms  wrote  a  friend  that  the  "persimmon  beer 
made  in  Orangeburg  Dist.,  S.  C,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Felder,  equalled 
the  best  sparkling  'Jersey  champagne,'  or  carbonated  cider." 
The  old  Southern  song  ran:  "Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
eggnog  and  'simmon  beer."  It  was  customary  to  mash  the  fruit, 
strain  through  a  coarse  sieve,  knead  with  wheat  bran,  and  bake  in 
an  oven.  This  persimmon  bread  could  be  put  away  for  winter 
use  in  making  beer  when  wanted. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  wrote  from  Wares- 
boro,  Ga. :  "You  speak  of  black  moss  for  mattresses.  Our  com- 
mon palmetto  leaves,  split  into  shreds  with  fork  and  hackle,  boiled, 
dried  in  the  the  sun  a  few  days,  make  a  light,  clean,  healthy  and 
durable  mattress.  Let  me  suggest  that  palmetto  pillows  would  be 
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light  and  comfortable  for  our  soldiers  on  the  coast.  Their  corn 
and  flour  sacks,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  furnish  ready- 
made  pillow  ticks.  Our  negroes  are  busily  employed  making 
light,  durable  and  handsome  palmetto  hats  for  our  soldiers.  A 
bed  made  from  the  downy  swamp  plant,  which  our  people  call 
'cat's  tail,'  took  a  premium  at  a  late  agricultural  fair  in  South 
Carolina." 

I  enumerate  a  few  more  medicinal  uses  that  were  made  of  some 
of  the  products  of  our  Southern  fields  and  forests  by  our  physi- 
cians and  housewives,  and  will  close. 

Phytolacca  decandra,or  poke,  was  largely  used  in  diseases  affecting 
the  scalp  and  in  ulcers,  eruptions,  itch  and  hemorrhoids.  Knot  grass 
was  considered  a  powerful  astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  uterine 
hemorrhages.  Water  pepper,  says  a  writer  at  Manchester, 
South  Carolina,  was  used  in  his  family  in  1862  in  dysentery, 
and  every  case  was  improved  and  cured.  Mountain  laurel 
was  employed  with  claimed  success  in  rheumatism,  gout  and 
glandular  enlargements.  Black  alder  used  as  wash  in  cutaneous 
troubles.  Holly  leaves  used  as  an  emetic,  and. birdlime  made 
from  the  middle  bark.  Love  vine  used  as  a  laxative  tea.  Pinck- 
neya  pubens,  Georgia  bark,  useful  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
said  that  "Dr.  Fair  detected  a  considerable  amount  of  cinchonine 
in  it,  but  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  examination." 

Woodbine  was  given  in  asthma,  and  a  decoction  of  the  flowers 
administered  to  calm  the  pain  of  colic  following  childbirth.  A  de- 
coction made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  leaves,  flowers 
or  berries  of  the  elder  bush  was  used  as  a  wash  for  wounds  to  pre- 
vent injuries  from  flies.  Sea  myrtle  was  used  in  popular  practice 
in  South  Carolina  as  a  palliative  in  consumption  and  coughs,  a 
strong  decoction  given  several  times  a  day.  Ragweed  used  in 
whiskey  in  place  of  quinine  in  Maryland.  Catweed  employed  in 
popular  practice  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  bowels.  Hound's 
tongue  employed  in  domestic  practice  as  a  mucilaginous  drink, 
and  the  roots  made  into  a  poultice  in  case  of  bruises,  sprains,  etc. 
Gravel  root  given  as  an  emetic.  Horse  nettle  used  as  an  aphro- 
disiac among  the  negroes.  Virginian  silk  used  as  a  diuretic  de- 
coction in  gonorrhea.  The  buds  and  inside  bark  of  the  long- 
leaved  pine  and  bits  of  pine  steeped  in  gin  were  favorite  domestic 
remedies  in  coughs  and  colds,  and  as  a  diuretic. 

What  I  have  here  collected  has   been   put   together   in   a   busy 
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season  and  during  the  war  excitements  that  have  just  been  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  all  our  people.  The  result  is  not  intended 
as  a  complete  history  of  the  conditions  named.  It  could,  nec- 
essarily, only  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  those  conditions. 

In  designing  this  paper,  I  had  hoped  to  make  it  more  complete 
by  using  contributions  from  surgeons  of  the  Confederate  army  and 
navy,  and  druggists  engaged  in  business  during  the  period,  so  far 
as  they  were  living,  and  from  papers  to  be  loaned  me  by  them. 
Out  of  scores  of  letters  addressed  to  living  men  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  received  but  few  replies.  In  obtaining  some  of  the  mat- 
ter, railway  trips  had  to  be  taken,  and  much  of  it  was  collected 
at  considerable  expense  and  labor.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  conditions  that  are  suggested  here  lasted  for  a  period  of  nearly 
four  years,  then  the  sufferings  and  the  achievements  and  heroism 
of  seven  millions  of  people  are  in  a  measure  made  manifest. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  recalling  by  way  of  suggestion  some  facts 
that  in  the  present  may  be  of  use,  or  in  the  future  may  be  evolved 
into  utility,  I  will  have  been  rewarded  for  my  outlay  and  my  efforts. 

The  war  of  1861-1865  is  now  but  a  memory.  The  heroes  of  both 
sides — those  "tented"  on  "fame's  eternal  camping  ground"  and 
the  survivors — are  now  dear  to  a  reunited  people,  who,  proud  of  the 
common  victories  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  Manilla  and  Santi- 
ago, and  rejoicing  in  the  vigor  of  American  arms  and  the  glory  of 
American  ideals,  stand  expectantly  waiting  and  hopefully  facing 
the  great  future  in  store. 
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SEALS,  STAMPS  AND  CURRENCY 
For  the  Confederate  States  Made  by  Julius  B.  Baumgarten. 

[In  a  special  article  from  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  dated  June,  1905,  on  the  "Seal  Maker  for  the  Con- 
federacy" it  was  stated  that  Herman  Baumgarten,  whose  death  had 
been  announced,  was  the  man  who  made  all  the  seals  for  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  article  was  extensively  copied  by  the  press,  and  elicited  the 
correction,  that  it  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  rend- 
ered the  valuable  service,  Julius  B.  Baumgarten,  who,  "hale  and 
hearty  at  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten,"  was  still  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business,  and  that  he 
also  made  the  first  Confederate  notes  issued  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
This  work  was  done  at  what  was  then  No.  161  Main  street. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  solicitation  of  Senator  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  he  joined  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  His  interest- 
ing statement  follows:  [EDITOR.] 

"I  first  went  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  was  then  the  seat  of 
Government,"  said  Mr.  Baumgarten.  "I  was  armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  immediately  offered 
me  a  good  salary,  which  I  declined,  agreeing  to  do  all  the  work — 
engraving — at  a  price  to  be  set  by  myself.  My  offer  was  accepted 
and  I  at  once  set  to  work  engraving  the  great  seal. 

"While  at  Montgomery  I  practically  completed  engraving  all 
the  seals  for  the  several  departments  of  the  government.  I  secured 
the  services  of  two  experienced  engravers  from  New  Orleans,  but 
after  working  two  weeks  and  earning  $800  each  they  threw 
up  their  jobs  and  left.  I  had  only  worked  six  weeks  when  I 
sent  for  my  wife  and  child,  and  I  was  able  to  put  $2,200  in  my 
wife's  hands  when  she  reached  me. 

"When  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  Montgomery  to 
Richmond  I  accompanied  the  officials,  traveling  on  the  special 
train.  Immediately  after  reaching  Richmond  I  set  about  establish- 
ing a  plant,  and  soon  had  quite  a  shop.  After  finishing  the  seal  I 
set  about  preparing  to  make  designs  for  stamps  and  money  on  wood 
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plates.  Eventually  steel  plates  were  obtained  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  engraver's  art  were  turned  out,  equaling  the  best  work 
of  the  day." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  ran  the  blockade  in  the  closing  days  of  the  strug- 
gle. In  the  latter  two  years  of  the  war  the  subject  of  erecting  mints 
for  the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  was  discussed,  and  Baumgarten 
was  sent  to  England  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  doing  this. 
He  was  furnished  with  credentials  to  persons  in  England  and  drafts 
on  the  London  fiscal  agents  of  the  Confederate  States,  amounting 
to  more  than  ,£2, 000,000  with  which  to  purchase  machinery. 

He  went  from  Richmond  to  Wilmington,  where  the  start  to  run 
the  blockade  was  to  be  made.  Presenting  his  credentials  to  the  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  the  port,  he  was  put  abord  a  blockade  runner  due 
to  get  out  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

After  waiting  an  entire  day,  Mr.  Baumgarten  approached  the 
Captain  and  asked  the  reason  for  the  delay.  The  Captain  handed 
him  a  pair  of  marine  glasses  and  told  him  to  take  a  look.  The  glass- 
es revealed  fourteen  Yankee  gunboats  lying  off  the  harbor  in  a  semi- 
circle. 

"Do  you  think  you'd  try  to  get  through  that?"  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. "We  can  only  go  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
I  am  ready,  rather  than  be  captured,  to  blow  up  the  ship  and  all 
on  board." 

The  vessel  had  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  most  of  the  bales  were 
ranged  upon  the  desks  along  the  rails,  fastened  together  with 
chains  and  forming  a  bulwark  about  the  height  of  a  man's,  being 
a  splendid  protection  against  a  cannon  shot.  Mr.  Baumgarten 
was  led  to  a  spot  immediately  over  the  forecastle.  There  the 
Captain,  lifting  a  tarpaulin  which  covered  the  desk,  displayed  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  Mr.  Baumgarten  about  six  bushels  of  coarse 
gunpowder  which  the  Captain  said  was  to  be  used  in  "blowing 
everybody  to  hell  if  capture  seemed  inevitable." 

At  midnight  the  blockade  runner  started.  Bermuda  was  reached 
safely,  but  Mr.  Baumgarten  had  to  wait  there  two  weeks  to  get  a 
vessel  to  Liverpool  and  this  delay  proved  disastrous  to  him  in  a 
financial  way. 

An  uneventful  voyage  brought  him  to  Liverpool  and  thence  to 
London.  There  he  presented  his  credentials  and  drafts,  and 
sought  to  get  down  to  business  at  once.  The  fiscal  agent,  how- 
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ever,  was  out  of  funds,  and  handing  him  ^200  in  gold  as 
pocket  money,  directed  him  to  put  up  at  the  Queen  Hotel,  where 
all  his  expenses  would  be  paid  until  news  could  be  received  from 
Richmond. 

What  the  fiscal  agent  next  heard  from  Richmond  was  the  news 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  This  left  the  fiscal  agent  and 
Mr.  Baumgarten  in  the  lurch,  but  Mr.  Baumgarten  was  provided 
with  a  ticket  to  Paris  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Slidell, 
then  representing  the  Confederate  Government  at  the  French 
capital.  Mr.  Slidell  took  care  of  him  until  the  President  issued 
the  amnesty  proclamation,  when  he  pulled  out  for  home.. 

"I  got  here  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Baumgarten,  "to  be  arrested  on 
an  average  of  six  times  a  day,  and  if  I  had  arrived  two  weeks 
sooner  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces." 
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THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  APPOMATTOX. 
(See  ante  pages  69  to  70). 

[The  following  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  February  7,  1906,  is 
published  herein  at  the  request  of  a  correspondent. — EDITOR.] 

The  last  Fighting  at  Appomattox. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

That  the  last  blow  was  struck,  the  last  shot  fired  in  defense  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Appomattox  by  the  First  Maryland,  as  claimed  by 
"ExConfederate"  and  Col.  W.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  First  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, who  that  day  was  in  command  of  Lomax's  brigade,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  that  did  occur  on  that  day.  If  you  will  allow 
me  space  in  your  valuable  paper  I  will  tell  the  story  as  I  saw  it.  On 
the  morning  of  the  gth,  at  7  o'clock,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division 
of  cavalry,  commanded  by|Gen.  T.  T.  Munford,  made  a  detour  to  the 
right  of  our  army,  passing  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Grant's  forces  until  we 
reached  the  road  leading  from  Appomattox  to  Lynchburg,  our  forces 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  the  entire  route. 

When  the  Lynchburg  road  was  reached  Companies  C  and  F 
of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry  were  ordered  in  the  direction  of  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House.  We  moved  down  the  road  a  short  dis- 
tance and  halted.  Col.  Wooldridge,  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, was  in  command  of  Munford' s  brigade.  General  Munford 
ordered  Colonel  Wooldridge  to  hold  the  road  leading  to  Appomat- 
tox Court  House  at  all  hazards.  The  writer  was  in  command  of 
the  squadron  composed  of  C  and  F,  First  Virginia  Cavalry.  My 
orders  were  to  charge  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight.  As 
we  sat  upon  our  horses  the  enemy  came  in  view.  They  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  their  lines  stretching  far  to  our  right  and  left.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  whole  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  corps.  The  enemy 
put  out  a  heavy  skirmish  line.  I  ordered  my  squadron  to  deploy 
as  skirmishers  to  meet  the  enemy.  We  opened  on  them;  they  re- 
turned the  fire  arid  advanced  upon  us;  there  were  other  troops  on 
my  right  and  left  engaged  with  the  enemy.  They  forced  us  back 
some  distance  and  the  firing  continued  briskly  until  the  enemy 
commenced  to  fall  back  to  their  main  line,  when  we  followed  them 
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up.  The  First  Maryland  Cavalry  charged  down  the  road  in  ad- 
vance of  my  skirmish  line,  but  soon  fell  back,  after  losing  one  of 
their  men.  We  continued  to  follow  the  enemy  up  until  we  were 
able  to  open  on  them  at  close  range.  The  firing  was  kept  up 
some  time,  when  I  noticed  that  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing.  An 
officer  was  seen  coming  down  the  road  with  a  white  flag.  The 
firing  ceased;  we  met  the  officer  and  he  introduced  himself  as 
Captain  Sheridan,  of  General  Ouster's  staff".  He  informed  us  that 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee  were  holding  a  conference  looking  to  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee's  army.  He  asked  us  to  cease  firing 
until  the  result  of  the  conference  was  made  known.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  have  ^been  the  last  blow  struck  and  the  last  shot  fired  in 
defense  of  the  Confederacy.  If  those  who  struck  the  last  blow  are 
entitled  to  any  special  honor,  then  Colonel  Wooldridge  and  his 
men  have  a  right  to  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  having  fired  the 
last  shot  that  was  fired  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

I  would  not  pluck  a  single  flower  from  the  chaplet  that  adorns  the 
brow  of  any.  But  in  justice  to  Col.  William  B.  Wooldridge  and  his 
brave  men,  I  must  say  that  while  the  First  Maryland  was  far  back 
in  the  rear,  enjoying  their  "lunch  of  hardtack  and  raw  bacon"  until 
half-past  2  or  3  o'clock,  Col.  Wooldridge  and  his  gallant  men,  with- 
out food  for  man  or  beast,  had  been  grappling  with  the  foe  from 
sunrise  until  the  closing  scenes  at  Appomattox. 

This  bit  of  history  can  be  substantiated  by  many  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  who  were  there  that  day,  or  the  gallant  Thomas  Munford, 
who  led  it  to  victory  on  more  than  a  hundred  fields. 

M.  J.   BlLLMYER, 

Shepherdstown,  Jefferson  County ',    W.   Va. 
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THE    TWELFTH    ALABAMA    INFANTRY, 
CONFEDERATE  STATES  ARMY. 


By  ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Late  Captain  Company  E,  12th  Alabama. 


[This  compilation  toward  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  gallant 
regiment,  its  organization,  associations,  engagements,  casualties, 
etc.,  consists  of  extracts  from  the  War  Diary  of  Robert  Emory 
Park,  late  Captain  of  Company  "F,"  with  other  materials  con- 
tributed and  collected  by  him. 

A  portion  of  the  War  and  Prison  Diary  covering  the  period 
January  27,  1864,  June  15,  1865,  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  (1876-7),  at 
the  request  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  D.  D.,  who  in  prefatory  note  commends  "its  value 
in  that  it  records  the  daily  experience  of  the  men  who  followed 
our  distinguished  leaders,  and  gives  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  young  soldier  as  he  discharged  his  daily 
duty." 

An  earlier  portion  of  the  Diary,  January,  1863,  January  27, 
1864,  with  account  of  the  battles  of  Chancellors ville,  Gettysburg, 
Warrenton,  Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run,  the  march  into  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  and  reminiscences  of  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  etc.,  appeared  in  Vol.  XXVI.  Its  preservation  was  fortui- 
tous, having  been  lost  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  returned  in 
a  somewhat  mutilated  condition  in  1888  by  Mrs  Vine  Smith,  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  to  Capt.  Park. 

The  prime  value  of  contemporaneous  record  is  indisputable,  but 
the  ingenuous  Diary  of  this  devoted  and  conscientious  young  soldier 
is  in  its  convincing  verity  as  the  instantaneous  photograph  of 
passing  events. 

Capt.  Park  has  proven  himself  in  maturer  years  as  progressive, 
public-spirited  and  successful  as  a  citizen  as  he  was  gallant  and 
faithful  as  a  soldier.  He  was  called  to  the  responsible  trust  of 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  October,  1900,  and  will  doubt- 
less retain  it  by  general  acclaim  whilst  he  lives.  The  reverential 
spirit  abides  with  him. 

He  is  an  active  participant  in  the  Reunions  of  Confederate   Vet- 
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erans,  and  in  that  held  in  Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  Qth,    1905,    his   pres- 
ence was  signal  in  its  inspiring  influence. 

He  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  urging  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  "as  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States"  to  be  properly  represented  at  the  Ter-centenary 
Celebration  in  May,  1907,  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America,  at  Jamestown.  He  witnessed  also 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  at  Macon,  Ga. ,  of  the  first  mon- 
ument to  the  women  of  the  South,  who  embody  all  of  feminine 
virtue  and  blessing.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  John  B. 
Gordon  Monument  Association.  Nor  is  the  zeal  of  Mrs. 
Park  to  be  less  regarded.  She  is  continuously  re-elected  the 
Regent  for  the  State  of  Georgia  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Lit- 
erary Society,  whose  inestimable  treasures  are  preserved  in  what 
was  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  in  this  city,  the  whilom 
residence  of  President  Jefferson  Davis. 

Mrs.  Park  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  R.  and  Cor- 
nelia (Paine)  Hendree,  formerly  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Hendree,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Park, 
January  6th,  1906,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Courtenay  and  Caroline  Matilda  (Brinton) 
Paine.  The  father  a  distinguished  lawyer,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
having  moved  to  the  South,  impressed  himself  by  his  abilities  in  a 
long  life,  and  was  revered  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Georgia  bar. 

Mrs.  Hendree  was  the  mother  of  three  daughters  and  an  only 
son:  Mrs.  Park,  Mrs.  Georgia  Hendree  Burton,  the  wife  of  Right 
Rev'd  Lewis  William  Burton,  D.  D.,  for  years  the  beloved  rector  of 
the  appealing  St.  John's  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ,  which  was  organized 
in  January,  1896,  and  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  wife  of  Col.  Z.  D.  Har- 
rison, the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

The  son,  Edward  Paine  Hendree,  a  gallant  youth,  fell  at  the 
age  of  19  years  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May 
5th,  1864,  in  the  command  of  the  company  from  Macon  county, 
Ala.,  6ist  Alabama  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  continuous  efforts  of  Capt.  Park  will 
eventuate  in  the  publication  of  a  history  of  the  i2th  Alabama  ad- 
equate to  its  deserts  as  so  nobly  attested. — R.  A.  BROCK,  ED.] 
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Sketch  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  Infantry. 


While  a  student,  in  the  last  term  of  the  Junior  class,  in  what  is 
now  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  May,  1861,  I 
learned  from  my  brother,  Dr.  J.  F.  Park  of  Tuskegee,  that  the  last 
company  which  the  Secretary  of  War  would  accept  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  was  being  organized  in  that  city.  In  response  to 
this  information  I  bade  farewell  to  my  college-mates  and  Professors 
and  hurrying  to  Tuskegee,  succeeded  in  having  my  name  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  "Macon  Confederates."  A  week  afterward  about  a 
dozen  more  Auburn  College  boys  joined  the  same  company. 

The  officers  of  the  company  were,  Hon.  R.  F.  Ligon,  State  Sen- 
ator, Captain,  Prof.  R.  H.  Keeling,  First  Lieut.  Prof.  W.  D.  Zuber, 
Second  Lieut. ,  Captain  George  Jones,  Third  Lieut. 

After  going  to  Greenville,  Ga. ,  and  bidding  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters good-bye,  I  joined  the  company  at  La  Grange,  as  it  passed 
there  on  its  way  to  Richmond,  reaching  that  city  on  the  loth  of 
June.  On  the  I2th  day  of  June,  1861,  the  company  was  sworn  into 
service  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  For  several  days  the  com- 
pany was  drilled  regularly  by  our  accomplished  First  Lieut.,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  who  had  served 
as  Adjutant  of  the  First  Virginia  Regiment  during  the  Mexican 
War. 

We  were  detained  at  Richmond  waiting  for  other  companies, 
with  the  expectation  of  forming  a  regiment  of  ten  Alabama  com- 
panies. During  our  stay  we  had  a  visit  from  President  Davis,  who 
rode  into  camp  and  witnessed  our  company  drill.  He  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  company  and  was  very  gracious  and  courteous 
to  the  officers,  who  held  a  brief  conversation  with  him. 

"TWELFTH  ALABAMA  INFANTRY." 

Contributed  to  ''Brewer's  Alabama,"  page  608,  by  Captain  R. 
E.  Park: 

"The  Twelfth  Alabama  was  organized  at  Richmond  in  July,  1861, 
and  at  once  moved  to  the  Potomac  front.  It  was  first  brigaded 
under  General  R.  S.  Ewell,  of  Virginia,  who  was  soon  after  succeeded 
by  General  Rodes,  of  Alabama.  The  regiment  reached  Manassas 
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on  the  22nd  of  July,  the  day  after  the  great  battle,  and  after  form- 
ing camp  was  detailed  to  bury  the  Federal  dead.  The  Confederate 
dead  had  already  been  properly  interred,  but  the  fields  and  woods 
seemed  to  be  full  of  the  bodies  of  men  in  blue.  My  detail  spent 
the  day  burying  Brooklyn  Zouaves,  who  wore  blue  jackets  and  red 
pantaloons.  These  Zouaves  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  were  greatly  swollen,  and  their  faces  and  hands  had 
become  black.  The  sight  was  a  horrible  one,  and  the  removal  of 
them  to  the  long  trenches  which  we  dug,  was  anything  but  a  grate- 
ful task,  but  it  was  a  humane  duty  which  we  did  not  shrink  from 
performing.  We  placed  their  heads  looking  towards  the  East,  and 
were  careful  to  bury  them  so  deep  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed 
by  predatory  animals.  This  furious  battle,  and  these  terrible  sights 
as  a  result,  made  an  indellible  impression  upon  us  all.  The  regi- 
ment remained  there  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  moved  to  York- 
town  in  the  spring  of  1862.  It  was  under  fire  there  and  suffered 
lightly  at  Williamsburg.  At  Seven  Pines  the  regiment  was  in  the 
advance  that  opened  the  battle,  and  stormed  the  redoubt  held  by 
Casey's  division,  carrying  three  lines  of  works  by  successive 
charges,  with  the  loss  of  70  killed  and  141  wounded — more  than 
half  of  its  number  engaged.  It  participated,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
other  battles  before  Richmond,  and  mustered  120  men  for  duty 
after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  Still  under  Rodes,  and  in  D.  H. 
Hill's  division,  and  brigaded  with  the  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Alabama  Regiments,  the  Twelfth  was  in  the  advance 
into  Maryland.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  at  Boonsboro,  and  also 
at  Sharpsburg,  losing  in  these  bloody  conflicts  27  killed,  69 
wounded,  and  33  missing,  out  of  its  thinned  ranks.  Retiring  into 
Virginia  with  the  army,  the  regiment  wintered  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock.  It  was  under  fire  but  not  actively  engaged  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  but,  it  was  in  the  resistless  column  of  Rodes  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  Colonel  O'Neal  led  the  brigade,  and  where  the  Twelfth 
charged  three  lines  of  breastworks,  and  was  badly  mutilated.  It 
skirmished  at  Brandy  Station,  and  again  led  the.  way  over  the 
Potomac.  At  Gettysburg  it  was  on  the  extreme  left  and  pressed 
the  enemy  in  confusion  through  the  town,  then  supported  the 
grand  assault  and  afterward  covered  the  rear.  After  the  army  had 
retired  into  Virginia,  the  Twelfth  was  engaged  in  several  skirm- 
ishes— at  Warrenton  Springs,  Mine  Run,  &c.  The  winter  was 
passed  near  Orange  C.  H.,  and  the  regiment — General  Battle  now 
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commanded  the  brigade — was  hotly  engaged  at  the  Wilderness 
and  Spotsylvania,  and  in  the  continuous  skirmishing  of  Grant's 
advance  movement  to  Cold  Harbor.  The  Twelfth  again  marched 
into  Maryland  when  Early  threatened  Washington.  It  participa- 
ted at  Winchester  with  very  severe  loss,  and  in  the  further  opera- 
tions of  the  corps  in  the  valley.  On  its  return  to  Petersburg  it  took 
part — now  in  Gordon's  corps— in  the  fierce  struggles  around  that 
historic  city,  and  laid  down  its  arms  at  Appomattox.  Of  the  origi- 
nal number  of  1196,  about  50  were  at  Appomattox,  and  of  the  321 
recruits  received,  about  70  were  there.  Nearly  250  died  of  wounds 
received  in  battle,  about  200  died  of  disease,  and  202  were  dis- 
charged. The  battle-flag  of  the  Regiment  is  now  in  Mobile. 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 

Colonel  Robert  T.  Jones,  of  Perry,  kiled  at  Seven  Pines. 

Colonel  B.  B.  Gayle,  of  Morgan,  promoted  from  Captain;  killed 
Boonsboro. 

Colonel  Samuel  B.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  promoted  from 
Adjutant;  wounded  at  Spotsylvania  and  Winchester. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Theodora  O'Hara,  of  Kentucky,  the  author 
of  the  world  renowned  lyric,  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  and  that 
almost  as  famous,  "The  Pioneer."  Buried  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C.  Goodgame  of  Coosa  Co. 

Major  E.  D.  Tracy,  of  Madison;  transferred.  Promoted  Brig- 
adier General.  Killed  at  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.  Brother  of  Major 
Philip  Tracy  of  the  6th  Georgia,  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Was 
a  college  classmate  of  Major  John  W.  Park  of  Greenville,  Georgia, 
brother  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Park. 

Major  John  C.  Brown  of  Coffee,  resigned. 

Major  Adolph  Proskauer,  promoted  from  Captain,  Company  C, 
wounded  at  Chancellorsville  and  Spotsylvania. 

Adjutant  S.  B.  Pickens  of  South  Carolina. 

Adjutant  L.  Gayle  of  Virginia. 

CAPTAINS  AND  COUNTIES  FROM  WHICH  THE  COMPANIES  CAME. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  different  Companies,  as  I  can 
now  recall  them,  and  after  diligent  inquiry  of  survivors  of  the  vari- 
ous companies  that  I  have  been  able  to  reach  by  letter,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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COMPANY  A,  "GUARD  LAFAYETTE,"  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Captain  G.  Heuilly,  resigned  June,  1862,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
about  the  close  of  the  war. 

COMPANY  C. 

Jules  L'Etondal,  resigned  the  latter  part  of  1862  on  account  of 
ill-health,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1865. 

F.  A.  Rogers,  died  since  war  in  New  Orleans. 

First  Lieutenants:  Jules  L'Etondal,  F.  A.  Rogers.  John  R. 
Williams,  promoted  first  lieutenant  May,  1862,  surrendered  with 
the  army  at  Appomattox,  now  living  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  an  honored 
citizen  and  harbor  master. 

Second  Lieutenant  E.  Lambert,  reported  as  deserter. 

Second  Lieutenant  Olivia  Eugene,  resigned  June,  1862.  No  re- 
cord. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Conche,  resigned  June,  1862.  No  further 
record. 

This  company  left  Mobile  for  the  front  in  June,  1862.  From  it 
the  following  members  were  killed: 

Sergeant  N.  Leonard,  June  22,  1862,  at  Cold  Harbor. 

Corporal  Alexander  Porter,  at  Boonsboro. 

James  Kearns,  at  Spotsylvania,  May  n,  1864. 

Thomas  Bennett,  in  skirmish  near  Richmond,  June  28,  1864. 

Louis  Earnest,  at  Gettysburg. 

Charles  Rominger,  at  Seven  Pines. 

William  Carroll,  at  Sharpsburg. 

S.  Logue,  at  Seven  Pines. 

James  Campbell,  at  Sharpsburg. 

Louis  Dendarro,  at  Wilderness. 

A.  Brickhart,  at  Spotsylvania. 

Ben  Hammond,  at  Sharpsburg. 

S.  Stansell,  at  the  Wilderness. 

J.  A.  Jones,  at  Charlestown,  Va. 

C.  Lanier,  at  Seven  Pines. 

J.  B.  McElroy,  at  Winchester. 

J.  Nugent,  at  Chancellorsville. 

C.  Frisbie,  at  Sharpsburg. 

John  Canau,  at  Wilderness. 

H.  W.  Robertson,  at  Sharpsburg. 
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B.  Reily,  at  Gettysburg. 

John  Camuy,  at  Boonsboro. 

William  Muldoon,  at  Spotsylvania. 

The  following  parties  connected  with  this  fine  company  should 
be  recorded: 

Sergeant  W.  M.  Wilson.  Was  transferred  to  the  navy  in  1861, 
and  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1882. 

Corporal  E.  Pettit.  Was  transferred  and  killed  in  Tennessee  in 
1863. 

John  Perry.  Transferred  to  navy  in  1862,  and  was  with  Ad- 
miral Semmes  on  the  Alabama  in  the  sea  fight  with  Kearsage. 

J.  A.  McCreary.  Surrendered  with  the  army  at  Appomattox, 
and  joined  the  United  States  army  after  the  war  and  was  killed  on 
Plains. 

I  would  add  the  following  names  as  having  been  transferred  from 
this  company  to  the  Confederate  navy: 

Angelo  Eldridge.     Died  in  Mobile  September  20,  1902. 

Edward  Martin.     Died  in  Mobile  in  1887. 

Thomas  Hansel. 

Thomas  Martin.     Died  in  Mobile  in  1888. 

COMPANY  B  "CoosA  INDEPENDENTS" — COOSA  COUNTY. 

Captain  J.  H.  Bradford  was  quite  an  old  man,  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  Drill  Mas- 
ter or  of  a  Captain  and  soon  resigned. 

Captain  John  C.  Goodgame,  promoted  from  Orderly  Sergt.  to 
Captain,  thence  to  Major  and  Lieut.  Col.  This  gallant  officer  was 
killed  after  the  War  at  Athens,  Texas,  being  assassinated  in  his  own 
house  through  an  open  window.  He  was  Sheriff  of  his  county. 

Captain  Henry  W.  Cox,  promoted  from  First  Lieut. ,  killed  at 
Chancellorsville. 

Captain  Pat  Thomas,  promoted  from  First  Lieut.,  killed  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  Marbury,  promoted  from  Second  Lieut. 
Obtained  a  substitute  and  resigned,  but  with  his  resignation  in  his 
pocket,  he  went  into  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  fought  gal- 
lantly through  it,  escaping  unwounded. 

Second  Lieutenants;    Wm.  Leonard. 

COMPANY  C  "INDEPENDENT  RIFLES" — MOBILE  COUNTY. 
Captain  Stikes,  resigned. 
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Captain  Fred  C.  Fisher,  an  excellent  scholar  and  fine  officer, 
who  served  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  since  which,  having 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune  in  Germany,  he  removed  to  Ham- 
burg where  he  now  resides,  unmarried. 

Captain  Adolph  Proskauer,  promoted  to  Major.  An  interest- 
ing circumstance  connected  with  Major  Proskauer  is  that  he  was  a 
German  Jew,  of  excellent  education,  very  handsome  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  perhaps  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  regiment.  He 
became  Senior  Captain,  and  while  we  were  encamped  near  Freder- 
icksburg  in  1863,  there  being  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Major  of 
the  regiment,  he  made  formal  application  for  promotion.  Col. 
Pickens  did  not  favor  his  appointment  but  preferred  Capt.  John  W. 
McNeely,  of  Company  F,  who  was  an  able  young  officer  and  former 
teacher  at  Tuskegee  and  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  and  who  was  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  position  of  Major,  and  was  second  in  rank. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  wishes  the  Colonel  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Examining  Court  of  the  most  distinguished  character, 
namely,  Gen.  Junius  Daniel,  Gen.  S.  D.  Ramseur,  both  of  N.  C. 
brigades,  and  Col.  E.  L.  Hobson  of  the  5th  Ala.  It  was  stated  in 
camp  that  Col.  Pickens  hinted  to  this  Committee  of  Examiners 
that  he  hoped  they  would  be  so  rigid  that  Capt.  Proskauer  could 
not  pass  the  examination. 

During  the  day  of  the  examination  there  was  unusual  interest  felt 
by  the  officers  of  the  camp,  and  especially  by  the  Colonel.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  an  all-day  examination  had  been  concluded,  one 
of  the  officers  rode  rapidly  up  to  Col.  Pickens'  headquarters  and  in 
reply  to  an  anxious  inquiry,  was  told  that  the  committee  had  done  all 
they  could  to  defeat  Capt.  Proskauer,  but  that  after  an  examina- 
tion squad  drill,  in  company  drill,  in  regimental  drill,  in  brigade 
drill,  in  drill  by  echelon,  and  in  the  army  movements  as  suggested 
in  Jomini's  tactics,  Captain  Proskauer  did  not  fail  to  answer 
promptly  and  accurately  every  question.  The  General  added,  "he 
knows  more  about  tactics  than  any  of  the  Examining  Committee, 
and  we  were  forced  to  recommend  his  promotion." 

I  recall  seeing  this  gallant  officer  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
calmly  standing  amid  his  regiment,  smoking  a  cigar,  issuing  his 
orders  and  animating  the  men,  until  a  bullet  though  his  cheek 
disabled  him,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Major  Proskauer  was  a   prominent   citizen   of  Mobile   after  the 
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war,  represented  Albama  as  a  Democrat  in  the  Legislature,  was 
president  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  of  his  city,  and  in  1895  he 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  and  highly  esteemed  citizen,  becoming  president  of  a 
Hebrew  congregation  in  that  city,  and  maintaining  a  reputation  as 
a  man  of  culture,  refinement,  integrity  and  rare  business  capacity. 
He  died  in  1900  greatly  lamented. 

COMPANY  C. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  Scheuerman. 

Second  Lieutenant  E.  Karcher.  Lieutenant  Karcher  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  was  a  Jew.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
aiter  the  war  became  Lieutenant  of  Police  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
he  died,  esteemed  as  an  excellent  citizen,  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Second  Lieutenants  A.  Eichom,  F.  Mumme. 

COMPANY  D,  "  COFFEE  RANGERS" — COFFEE  COUNTY. 

Captain  John  Canty  Brown,  promoted  to  major;  resigned;  died 
in  Florida. 

Captain  Exon  Tucker;  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Captain  James  T.  Davis;  killed  at  Gettysburg.  This  last  brave 
officer,  with  his  company,  was  resting  by  a  fence  as  we  approached 
Gettysburg,  and  under  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  when  a 
cannon  ball  ricochetted,  struck  him  in  the  head  and  instantly  trans- 
lated him  to  a  better  world.  His  brains  spattered  over  me  and  my 
companions  near  by,  and  the  experience  was  a  most  distressing  one. 

COMPANY  E. 

Captain  R.  W.  Higgins.  This  officer  lived  at  Larkinsville,  Ala., 
where  he  practiced  law,  and  died  soon  after  his  resignation  of  his 
command.  He  died  of  consumption  in  November,  1861. 

Captain  L.  D.  Patterson.  He  was  elected  from  private  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  company,  and  commanded  it  until  April,  1862, 
when  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  and  im- 
mediately resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  Alabama.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  fine  reputation.  He  died  on  the  2oth  December, 
1885. 

Captain  William  L.  Meroney.  He  was  promoted  to  succeed 
Captain  Patterson,  and  resigned  one  year  later  and  returned  to 
Alabama  and  resumed  his  practice  as  a  physician.  He  died  in 
Comanche,  Tex.,  in  1904. 
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Captain  Philip  A.  Brandon,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  member  of  this  company,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  called  the  "Muster  Roll  of  Company  E,  I2th 
Alabama  Regiment,"  and  it  is  a  souvenir  of  great  interest  and 
value,  and  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  every  member  of 
Company  E,  but  of  the  i2th  Alabama. 

Captain  C.  M.  Thomason.  He  succeeded  Captain  Meroney,  but 
resigned  his  commission  and  joined  the  Seventh  Alabama  cavalry. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  note. 

Captain  John  Rogers  was  promoted  captain  of  the  company,  and 
on  May  12,  1864,  while  leading  a  charge  at  Spotsylvania  Court- 
house, was  mortally  wounded,  and  on  the  igth  of  the  month  died. 
He  was  a  gallant  young  man. 

First  Lieutenants:  W.  L.  Meroney,  C.  M.  Thomason,  John 
Rogers. 

Second  Lieutenants  R.  H.  McCampbell,  W.  A.  Lankford, 
Alex.  Majors.  Of  this  officer  I  have  written  in  connection  with  the 
battle  of  Snicker's  Gap,  where  he  was  killed  by  my  side. 

CASUALTIES. 

At  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862,  twelve  of  this  fine 
company  were  killed  on  the  field,  namely: 

C.  C.  Bartles,  Joel  Coffey,  J.  C.  Cunningham,  W.  H.  Crow, 
William  Fields,  Joseph  Moore,  F.  M.  Merrell,  F.  P.  Patterson,  A. 
G.  Roberts,  William  Taylor,  James  Hudson  and  W.  W.  Hart- 
man. 

Thirty-five  (35)  others  of  the  company,  were  wounded  but  re- 
covered. Fifty-six  (56)  of  the  company  were  in  this  battle.  There 
were  101  members  in  the  company  originally. 

The  following  were  killed  in  various  battles  of  the  war: 

J.  E.  Estes,  at  the  Wilderness. 

C.  H.  Hunter  and  N.  B.  Rucks,  at  Chancellorsville. 

W.  T.  Keaton,  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Jacob  Mitchell  and  J.  A.  Mikles,  at  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Captain  John  Rogers,  at  Spotsylvania,  C.  H.,  Va. 

Jos.  Singleton,  at  Petersburg,   Va. 

Noah  Smith,  at  Brandy  Station,  Va. 

John  M.  Walker,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

John  S.  Withrow,  at  Strasburg,  Va. 

The  following  died  of  disease : 
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"Corporal  J.  B.  Findley,  W.  G.  Austin,  J.  W.  Appleton,  A.  B. 
Brindley,  J.  G.  Beeson,  J.  M.  Burnett,  W.  C.  Brandon,  G.  Cun- 
ningham, J.  C.  Clayton,  Peter  Carroll,  C.  E.  Drake,  D.  H.  Duff, 
L.  A.  Dobbs,  Thomas  Dutton,  J.  K.  P.  Estes,  F.  M.  Edwards, 
A.  A.  Fulcher,  J.  C.  Fletcher,  J.  B.  Frazier,  J.  P.  Hunter,  R.  S. 
Hulgin,  D.  W.  Kennedy,  B.  F.  Lewis,  A.  W.  Langford,  S.  M. 
McSpadden,  T.  K.  B.  McSpadden,  M,  Murphy,  G.  McPherson, 
I.  R.  Pendergrass,  J.  M.  Sutherland,  J.  L.  Ward. 

From  the  above  list  will  be  seen  the  great  mortality  experienced 
by  this  patriotic  company. 

Mr.  Brandon,  in  his  souvenir  book,  states  that  the  company 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Cold  Harbor,  Games' 
Mills,  Frazier's  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  Boonsboro,  Sharpsburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Winchester,  Wilderness,  Fredericksburg,  Gettys- 
burg, Hagerstown,  Petersburg,  Strasburg,  Mine  Run,  Snicker's 
Gap,  Martinsburg,  Warrenton  C.  H.,  Spotsylvania  C.  H.,  and 
Appomattox  C.  H.,  besides  many  severe  skirmishes  that  could  not 
be  called  battles.  In  these  battles  all  the  other  companies  of  the 
Regiment  also  participated. 

"MACON  CONFEDERATES,"  COMPANY  F,  MACON  COUNTY. 

Captain  Robert  F.  Ligon.  Elected  to  the  Senate  of  Alabama 
and  resigned  April,  1862.  Afterward  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Alabama,  and  member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Died  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  November,  1902,  universally  loved  and  lamented. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Keeling.  Killed  at  Seven  Pines.  See  sketch 
of  him  elsewhere. 

Captain  John  W.  McNeely.  Wounded  at  Chancellorsville.  Re- 
tired and  placed  on  conscript  duty  in  1864.  President  of  Soule 
University,  Texas.  Died  about  1889. 

Captain  Robert  E.  Park.  Wounded  slightly  at  the  Wilderness 
5th  of  May,  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  Winchester,  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  times  elected  treasurer  of 
Georgia.  Living  at  present  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

First  Lieutenants:  R.  H.  Keeling,  J.  W.  McNeely,    R.E.    Park. 

Second  Lieutenants:  W.  D.  Zuber,  not  re-elected;  George  Jones, 
not  re-elected ;  J.  B.  Fletcher,  killed  at  Sharpsburg;  J.  W.  Wright, 
resigned  in  1863  and  left  the  country;  G.  W.  Wright,  wounded  at 
Gettysburg  and  retired;  died  as  result  of  wounds  about  1868. 
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COMPANY  F. 

The  following  were  killed:  Captain  R.  H.  Keeling,  First  Lieut. 
E.  P.  Hendree,  who  was  discharged  and  afterward  promoted  to 
First  Lieut,  in  6ist  Alabama,  and  killed  5th  of  May,  1864,  at  the 
Wilderness. 

J.   H.  Attaway,  mortally  wounded  and  died,  Winchester,  Va. 

J.  T.  Black,  mortally  wounded  at  Chancellorsville. 

W.  T.   Cooper,  killed  near  Petersburg. 

M.  A.   Flournoy,  mortally  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and  died. 

J.  U.   Ingram,  killed  at  Seven  Pines. 

J.   M.   Lester,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

William  Mimms,  killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864. 

Corporal  J.  B.  Nuckolls,  killed  at  Sharpsburg,  September  17, 
1862. 

John  Preskitt,  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Ensign  R.  H.  Stafford,  killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864. 

W.  B.  (Tobe)  Ward,  killed  near  Petersburg. 

P.  W.   Chappell,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

Lucius  Williams,  killed  at  Winchester. 

Isaac  Eason,  killed  igth  May  near  Spotsylvania  C.  H. 

J.  T.   Eberhart,  killed  at  Snicker's  Gap,  July  18,  1864. 

William  Ho.ward,  killed  at  Petersburg. 

The  following  died  of  wounds  or  disease:  S.  M.  Blackburn,  C. 
H.  Cobb,  B.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  P.  Grimmett,  M.  G.  Holloway,  H. 
H.  McPhaul,  W.  A.  Noble,  P.  Philpot,  W.  P.  Bowdon,  W.  F. 
Chesson,  J.  M.  Germany,  A.  A.  Gillespie,  R.  L.  Hairston,  W.  J. 
Moody,  R.  J.  Nobles,  died  in  prison,  S.  L.  Roberts,  S.  G.  Starke, 
R.  T.  Simmons,  M.  W.  Wright,  R.  P.  Wynn,  E.  H.  Strobell,  A. 
J.  Veasey,  C.  F.  Wagner. 

The  following  have  died  since  the  war:  R.  F.  Ligon,  Geo.  Jones, 
J.  H.  Echols,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  63rd  Ala;  A.  S.  Grigg,  who  was 
discharged  from  service;  J.  W.  McNeely,  J.  R.  Flewellen,  was  dis- 
charged in  1862;  J.  A.  Cunningham,  obtained  substitute  in  1862; 
J.  R.  Adams,  H.  J.  Attaway,  discharged  1861;  A.  J.  Blount,  dis- 
charged 1863;  S.  B.  Brewer,  sutler,  died  in  Texas;  W.  H.  Bilbro, 
discharged;  David  Clopton,  promoted  Quarter  Master,  elected  to 
Confederate  Congress,  died  while  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama;  W.  F.  Chesson,  Serg.  W.  M.  Carr,  wounded  and  re- 
tired; J.  W.  Fannin,  promoted  Captain  of  6ist  Alabama;  Corp.  R. 
R.  Grimmett,  obtained  substitute;  T.  S.  Crawford,  M.  Moore,  F. 
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A.  Manning,  W.  P.  Zachry,  H.  R.  Thorpe,  promoted  Surgeon; 
T.  M.  Kimbrough,  W.  F.  Moore,  in  Texas;  E.  A.  Ligon,  pro- 
moted Surgeon;  Corporal  A.  Wilkerson,  J.  Johnson,  in  1861, 
W.  R.  Tompkins,  J.  R.  Scroggins,  N.  R.  Simmons,  died  De- 
cember 9,  1904.  S.  H.  Slaton,  B.  F.  Smith,  Sergeant  A.  P.  Reid, 
in  Texas.  D.  Oswalt,  N.  Richardson,  died  in  1904,  97  years  of 
age;  Dr.  G.  W.  McElhany,  T.  N.  Kesterson,  J.  Patterson. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Rogers,  right  leg  shot  off  at  Gettysburg. 

B.  F.  Ingram,  in  Texas,  1903. 

Corporal  Henderson,  died  in  1868,  editor  Tuskegee  News. 

J.  H.  Upshaw. 

B.  F.  Ward,  arm  shot  off  at  Chancellorsville. 

A.  G.  Howard,  promoted  Ordnance  Sergeant,  died  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  J.  S.  Porter,  1905. 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain  only  the  following  are  now 
surviving: 

Captain  R.  E.  Park,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  H.  Glower,  who  commanded  the  company  the  last  eight 
months  of  the  war,  Opelika,  Ala. 

H.  G.  Lamar,  Iredell,  Texas. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Park,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

R.  F.  Segrest,  Hico,  Texas. 

R.  W.  Drake,  Laneville,  Ala.,  late  sheriff  of  Hale  county. 

C.  C.  Davis,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
J.  H.  Eason,  Tallassee,  Ala. 
G.  P.  Ware,  Auburn,  Ala. 
G.  W.  Ward,  Willhite,  La. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Moore,  Neches,  Texas. 

Fletch.  S.  Zachry,  Tyler,  Texas. 

W.  D.  Zuber,  Pine  Level,  Ala. 

J.  R.  Walker,  Dallas,  Ga. 

C.  B.  Florence,  Golden  City,  Ark.,  Colonel  U.  C.  V. 

COMPANY  G,  "PAINT  ROCK  RIVER  SHARPSHOOTERS"    JACKSON 

COUNTY. 

Captain  A.  S.  Bibb,  resigned  early. 

Captain  J.  J.  Dillard,  killed  on  Sand  Mountain,  Ala.,  in  1863. 
Captain  P.  D.  Ross,  who  remained  Captain  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  surrendering  with  Lee. 
Captain  Daniel  Butler,  died. 
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First  Lieutenants:  John  J.  Dillard,  Rufus  H.  Jones,  P.  D. 
Ross,  John  S.  Dudley,  killed. 

Second  Lieutenants:  R.  H.  Jones,  Abner  Hammond,  killed  at 
Seven  Pines;  Daniel  Butler,  J.  M.  Hardcastle,  died  after  the  war  of 
wounds  received  at  Seven  Pines;  J.  M.  Fletcher. 

Captain  P.  D.  Ross  and  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Fletcher  of  Company 
G,  were  both  wounded,  as  I  was,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
with  Captain  Hewlett  of  Company  H,  and  Lieutenant  George  W. 
Wright,  of  my  company — F,  were  occupants  of  the  same  tent  near 
an  old  barn  used  as  a  field  hospital,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  July,  1863,  I  occupied  a  blanket  near  Lieutenant  Fletcher, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  and  was  suffering  greatly, 
moaning  and  groaning  during  the  night  so  that  I  was  constantly 
inquiring  whether  I  could  do  anything  for  his  relief,  and  being  told 
each  time  that  nothing  could  be  done.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  night  I  slept,  and  upon  waking  the  next  day  I  found  him  lying 
by  my  side,  cold  in  death.  He  was  a  quiet,  modest,  brave  young 
officer. 

This  company  had  among  its  members  a  well  known  corporal 
named  Henry  Fowler.  While  we  were  in  winter  quarters,  on  one 
occasion  he  was  detailed  with  two  men  from  the  Twelfth  Alabama, 
as  Brigade  Headquarter  Guard  for  General  Rodes.  General 
Rodes  had  had  a  twenty-five  pound  turkey  given  him  and  had  invi- 
ted some  of  the  brigadiers  and  colonels  in  his  command  to  a  dinner. 
It  was  a  current  story  that  this  superb  gobbler,  done  to  a  crisp, 
with  dressing  and  gravy,  but  no  doubt  without  cranberries  and  cel- 
ery, was  on  the  table  in  a  tent  adjoining  the  General's  sleeping 
quarters,  and,  while  steaming  hot,  the  cook  invited  the  com- 
pany to  the  table.  In  some  mysterious  way,  before  they  could 
walk  the  ten  or  fifteen  feet  necessary  to  reach  the  table,  the  mag- 
nificent bird  was  wafted  out  of  sight  and  never  more  seen,  at  least 
by  General  Rodes,  or  any  of  his  company.  The  General  is  reported 
to  have  become  very  angry  with  Corporal  Fowler  and  his  two 
brother  guards,  and  expressed  himself  in  very  positive  language, 
and  during  this  talk  he  spoke  of  Fowler  as  belonging  to  the  '  'damned 
thieving  Twelfth  Alabama."  This  not  very  complimentary  appel- 
lation abided  with  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  from  the"  time  of  this  inci- 
dent to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Germans,  French,  Irish  and  Spaniards,  and  old  sailors  from 
Mobile,  and  the  mountain  boys  from  North  Alabama,  who  com- 
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posed  a  large  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  were  noted  as 
foragers,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  suffered  very  little  from 
hunger,  despite  frequently  limited  rations  issued  to  the  regiment 
by  the  commissary.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  aroused  by  Dick 
Noble,  Wesley  Moore,  Wat.  Zachry,  Jim  Lester  and  others  of  my 
company,  when  we  were  in  bivouac,  before  the  bugle  sounded  for 
a  day's  march,  and  told  that  I  must  get  up  and  eat  some  fried 
chicken,  or  assist  them  in  eating  some  biscuits  and  honey,  which  I 
was  told  had  been  presented  (?)  to  them  by  some  patriotic  Virginian 
living  near  by. 

Company  G  was  made  up  at  Woodville  and  Paint  Rock  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Jackson  county,  with  several  members  from 
East  Madison  and  North  Marshall  counties.  They  left  Woodville 
for  Richmond,  Va.,  the  26th  of  June,  1861. 

When  the  Company  was  re-organized  at  Yorktown,  Captain  Bibb 
and  Lieutenants  Jones  and  Dillard  were  not  re-elected. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  what  became  of  Captain  Bibb. 

Lieutenant  Dillard  became  a  recruiting  officer,  and  was  killed  by 
Union  men  or  Tories  in  the  winter  of  1864. 

Lieutenant  Jones  joined  the  Confederate  forces  of  North  Alabama 
and  served  through  the  war. 

At  the  re-organization  Daniel  Butler  was  elected  Captain,  P.  D. 
Ross,  First  Lieutenant,  J.  M.  Hardcastle,  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
Abner  Hammond  Jr.,  Second  Lieuteuant. 

In  a  few  weeks  Captain  Butler  sickened  and  died,  and  on  the 
3ist  of  May  at  Seven  Pines  Lieutenant  Hammond  was  killed. 

Early  in  June  Lieutenant  Ross  was  made  Captain  and  John  S. 
Dudley  and  J.  M.  Fletcher  were  elected  lieutenants. 

Lieutenant  Dudley  was  killed  at  Chancellorsville  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  and  Lieutenant  Fletcher  was 
killed,  as  heretofore  described,  at  Gettysburg. 

The  first  man  in  Company  G  that  was  killed  was  Dr.  Solomon 
G.  Stevens.  He  had  been  transferred  to  the  Qth  Alabama  as 
regimental  surgeon,  and  was  killed  by  a  shell  thrown  in  the  camp 
near  Yorktown.  The  next  one  to  fall  was  Lieutenant  Hammond 
at  Seven  Pines,  and  Sergt.  Richard  Bevil,  privates  George  Kirk- 
land,  Rufus  Crawley,  N.  T.  Clifton,  Jefferson  Atchley,  Michael 
Hoke  and  Thomas  Smith.  Private  William  Middleton  and  Mike 
Swister  were  killed  near  Culpepper  C.  H.  Thomas  Rogers  and 
Stuart  were  killed  at  South  Mountain.  James  Posey,  W.  H. 
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Burks,  Abner  Riggins,  Edward  Bevil  and  A.  J.  Grizzle  were 
killed  at  Sharpsburg.  W.  J.  Rogers,  Ben  Taylor  and  Brooks 
Taylor  were  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Private  Samuel  Kennemer  and 
Silas  Wright  were  subsequently  killed. 

Captain  P.  D.  Ross  became  a  teacher  at  Alexandria,  Ala. ,  after 
the  war,  and  also  became  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  was  a 
deservedly  popular  and  efficient  officer,  dying  at  Jacksonville, 
Ala.,  a  few  years  ago. 

COMPANY  H,  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Captain  B.  B.  Gayle.  Elected  lieutenant-colonel  at  Yorktown. 
Promoted  colonel  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Jones.  Killed  at  Boons- 
boro. 

Captain  J.  H.  Darwin.  Promoted  to  captain  at  Yorktown. 
Killed  at  Seven  Pines. 

Captain  M.  B.  Robinson,  Jr.  Promoted  to  captain  after  Seven 
Pines.  Resigned  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

Captain  A.  E.  Hewlett.  Elected  from  private  to  second  lieuten- 
ant after  retreat  from  Yorktown.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant  after 
Seven  Pines,  and  to  captain  after  Sharpsburg.  Lives  at  Cullman, 
Ala.  Editor  of  a  paper  and  Register  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A 
very  popular  and  excellent  citizen. 

First  Lieutenants:  J.  H.  Darwin;  E.  Ryan,  promoted  at  York- 
town,  killed  at  Seven  Pines;  A.  E.  Hewlett. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Graham.  Elected  from  ranks  second 
lieutenant  after  Seven  Pines,  resigned  after  Sharpsburg,  died  near 
Huntsville. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Spain.  Wounded  and  disabled  at  Sharps- 
burg. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Brittain.  Resigned.  Died  after  the  war 
near  Decatur,  Ala. 

Second  Lieutenant  David  Sams.  Killed  November  19,  1864,  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  following  members  of  this  company  were  killed  in  battle: 

E.  Brown,  Seven  Pines. 
Dock  Bishop,  at  Gettysburg. 
Tom  Dunn,  at  Seven  Pines. 
William  Harris,  at  Seven  Pines. 
J.  Hamilton,  at  Boonsboro. 

F.  M.  Hamilton,  at  Spotsylvania. 
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Lud  Hall,  at  Boonsboro. 

Wm.  Halbrooks,  at  Gaines  Mill. 

Sam  Heflin,  at  Seven  Pines. 

Wyatt  Martin,  at  Snicker's  Gap. 

Dick  Priddy,  at  Seven  Pines. 

Carrol  Ryan,  at  Gettysburg. 

Jas.  Ryan,  died  of  wounds  in  Richmond  hospital. 

Nath.    Smith,  at  Seven  Pines. 

Jourdan  Waid,  at  Seven  Pines. 

The  following  died  since  the  war: 

J.  L.  Box,  assassinated;  J.  H.  Burt,  Wm.  Campbell,  died  in  hos- 
pital at  Richmond;  Sim  Garrett,  J.  R.  Herring,  died  in  hospital; 
Jesse  Herring,  Andrew  Jenkins,  Jack  Little,  J.  Lemons,  S.  Lassi- 
ter,  John  McAnear,  Dow  Prater,  Mac.  Rominez,  John  Rominez, 
R,  Ward,  Frank  Woods. 

Private  J.  F.  Winds  obtained  asubstitue.  Joined  General  Rod- 
dy's cavalry.  Was  elected  lieutenant-colonel.  Since  died. 

COMPANY  I,  "SOUTHERN  FORESTERS,"  MOBILE  COUNTY. 

Captain  Wm.  T.  Walthall,  John  J.  Nicholson,  E.  H.  Jones. 

First  Lieutenans  John  J.  Nicholson,  L.  Walthall,  afterwards 
Quarter  Master  for  a  short  time. 

Second  Lieutenants  E.  H.  Jones,  J.  O.  Patton. 

This  Company  was  organized  in  June,  1861,  left  Mobile  for  the 
front  July  4th,  1861. 

First  Lieutenant  Nicholson  became  captain  in  May,  1862,  on 
the  resignation  of  Capt.  Walthall.  The  latter  was  an  accom- 
plished teacher  and  scholar,  and  for  a  long  time  connected  as 
editor  with  the  Mobile  Register.  He  assisted  President  Jefferson 
Davis  in  the  preparation  of  his  wonderful  book,  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

This  company  was  composed  largely  of  young  men  who  were 
employed  around  the  wharves  of  Mobile  and  connected  with 
the  steamships  and  boating.  They  had  a  peculiar  uniform  of  dark 
gray  with  blue  trimmings. 

Bruce  R.  Davis,  of  this  company,  was  for  some  time  the  sergeant 
major  of  the  regiment  and  a  very  bright  man,  who  wrote  a  Very 
beautiful  hand. 

Among  the  privates  of  the  company  was  Edward  W.  Pettus, 
who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  present  United  States  Senator 
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from  Alabama,  General  E.  W.  Pettus.  I  have  no  record  of  what 
became  of  him. 

Lieutenant  J.  O.  Patton  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a 
very  gallant  soldier  and  officer.  He  had  the  Down  Easter  brogue, 
and,  later  on,  I  will  mention  an  incident  in  his  career  at  the  battle 
of  Chickahominy. 

Porter  L.  Myers  went  out  as  the  Third  Corporal  of  Company 
I,  and  was  killed  by  my  side,  while  we  were  fighting  Hatch's 
Pennsylvania  Bucktails  on  South  Mountain.  A  very  extended 
mention  of  this  incident  is  given  under  the  head  of  the  "Battle  of 
Boonesboro." 

COMPANY  K,  'ToM  WATTS'  REBELS,"  MACON  COUNTY. 

This  company  was  formed  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  May  and  June, 
1 86 1.  The  first  captain  was  Prof.  William  H.  C.  Price,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  an  educator  and  editor  of  promi- 
nence, residing  at  Auburn.  He  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Rev. 
G.  W.  F.  Price,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
renowned  scholar,  Prof.  John  Darby,  LL.  D. 

The  first  lieutenant  was  William  S.  Goodwyn,  a  prominent 
planter  of  La  Place,  who  subsequently  became  colonel  of  the  45th 
Alabama. 

William  A.  Scott,  a  young  lawyer  of  Auburn,  and  now  judge  of 
Clay  county  court,  at  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  was  second  lieutenant. 

William  Himes,  a  very  bright  and  promising  young  man  of 
eighteen  years,  was  junior  second  lieutenant. 

By  August  I5th  the  roll  of  this  company,  including  officers  and 
men,  contained  one  hundred  names. 

About  the  2oth  of  July  the  company  left  Auburn  for  Richmond, 
and  camped  near  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  with  which 
it  was  soon  united,  near  the  reservoir. 

Company  K  joined  the  other  nine  companies  of  the*  1 2th  Ala- 
bama at  Camp  Walker,  near  Centreville,  Va.,  early  in  August. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Patterson,  a  prominent  citizen  and  druggist  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  carried  a  squad  of  this  company  from  Pike  county, 
reaching  Virginia  about  the  I5th  of  August. 

This  company  was  named  "Tom  Watts'  Rebels"  after  Attorney 
General  T.  H.  Watts  of  President  Davis'  Cabinet,  and  later 
one  of  the  war  governors  of  Alabama,  who  assisted  in  procuring 
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its  organization  and  equipment.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
officers: 

Captains:  William  H.  C.  Price,  resigned  after  one  year's  service; 
D.  H.  Garrison,  E.  H.  Rowell. 

First  Lieutenants:  W.  S.  Goodwyn,  B.  F.  O'Neal,  now  an 
honored  citizen  of  South  Sulphur,  Tex. ;  J.  Thomas  Scott,  promoted 
from  sergeant  and  resigned,  now  dead;  D.  H.  Garrison,  E.  H. 
Rowell,  now  living  at  Funston,  Tex.,  a  physician. 

Second  Lieutenants  Wm.  A.  Scott,  resigned;  Wm.  Himes,  re- 
signed, recently  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Florida,  and  a  popular 
citizen  of  that  State,  lives  at  Bushnellt  Florida. 

TWELFTH  ALABAMIANS  WHO  SURRENDERED  AT  APPOMATTOX, 
APRIL  gTH,  1865. 

Below  I  copy  from  Volume  XV,  pages  244-46  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers  a  list  of  the  paroles  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  Twelfth  Alabama.  It  is  a  pitifully  small  list  and  painfully 
shows  how  dreadfully  this  noble  band  of  heroic  soldiers  had  dimin- 
ished from  the  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  which  formed  the  reg- 
iment on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1861.  These  names  deserve  to  be  em- 
blazoned forever  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  and  to  go  down  in  history 
with  the  brave  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thermopylae. 

Of  those  who  survive  now  from  this  list  I  can  only  locate  a  few. 
Among  those  are: 

Sergeant  George  W.  Thomas  of  Company  B,  who  lives  near  Al- 
exander city,  in  Coosa  county,  Alabama. 

Sergeant  James  H.  Eason  of  Company  F,  who  lives  at  Tallassee, 
Alabama. 

Private  William  A.  Moore  of  Company  F,  who  lives  in  Neches, 
Texas. 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Patterson  of  Company  K,  who  lives  at  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

The  post-offices  of  the  others  are  not  known  to  me,  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  cannot  put  them  in  this  list. 

Those  who  surrendered,  as  given  in  this  book  of  "Paroles",  are 

as  follows: 

TWELFTH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT. 

Company  A. 

Privates:  John  Arnold,  T.  S.  Hazzard,  detailed  shoemaker,  John 
Ford,  Reuben  Popewell. 
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Company  B. 

Sergeants:  George  W.  Thomas,  Richard  H.  Corley,  detailed 
division  Provost  Guard. 

Corporal  John  H.  Phillips. 

Privates:  Robert  L.  Goodgame,  David  C.  Hogan,  James  W. 
Hollinshaw,  William  B.  Hardagree,  Thomas  Jacobs,  Oliver  P. 
Looney,  John  McKay,  teamster,  John  O.  McPherson,  Robert  H.  J. 
Mallory,  Benjamin  F.  Pinson. 

Company  C. 
Sergeant  Calvin  Hoyt. 

Privates:  Reuben  C.  Edwards,  Anderson  McGraw,  John  G. 
Williams,  William  T.  Walker,  Robert  Esterheld,  division  commis- 
sary department. 

Company  D. 

Corporal  Wade  H.  Cardwell. 

Privates:  James  M.  Buzby,  Henry  R.  Cook,  James  P.  McClenny, 
Jesse  Pritchett,  Robert  Turner. 

Company  E. 

Sergeant  Robert  B.  Kirk. 
Corporal  Amos  A.  Cox. 
Privates:    John  Tachett,  detailed  teamster,  Jasper  Rogers. 

Company  F. 

Sergeants:  James  H.  Eason,  Azariah  G.  Howard,  Orderly  Ser- 
geant 1 2th  Alabama. 

Privates:  Thomas  W.  Collier,  Micajah  J.  Moore,  William  A. 
Moore,  Asbury  F.  Manning,  James  A.  Parker,  detailed  teamster. 

Company  G. 

Privates-  Jasper  W.  Sawyer,  detailed  teamster,  Chas.  R.  Smith, 
Green  Swearingin,  detailed  teamster. 

Company  H. 
Corporal  Jesse  Herring. 

Privates:  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  division  Provost  Guard,  Lawson 
C.  Meeks,  Simon  Mayor,  Levi  N.  Oden,  William  Odom,  Dock  R. 
Priddy,  John  W.  Rantz,  detailed  harness  maker. 

Company  I. 

Sergeant:    Wesley  Thomas,  William  Corbett. 
Musician  Henry  C.  Sweetzer. 
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Company  K. 

Privates:  Chester  W.  Abercrombie,  Ernest  Buhler,  detailed 
shoemaker,  Thomas  Craddock,  Robert  Marion,  Jas.  E.  Morrison, 
Albert  W.  Seay,  Daniel  S.  Patterson. 

THE  YORKTOWN  ELECTION  AND  REORGANIZATION. 

April  28th,  1862,  orders  were  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, at  Richmond,  permitting"  and  directing  the  re-organization 
of  all  the  twelve-months  companies  which  had  enlisted  for  the  war. 
This  order  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  intense  interest 
among  the  soldiers,  particularly  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  nearly  every 
company  in  which  had  enlisted  for  only  twelve  months. 

Colonel  Robert  T.  Jones,  of  Marion,  Ala.,  a  native  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  a  very  accomplished  soldier, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  United  States  army,  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  opposed  by  Captain  A.  Stikes  of  Company  C, 
from  Mobile. 

Captain  R.  H.  Keeling,  of  Company  F,  was  a  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  opposed  by  Captain  L.  D.  Patterson  of  Com- 
pany E.  Captain  Keeling  was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  had  as  his  schoolmates  General  R.  E.  Rodes,  General 
R.  E.  Colston  and  other  distinguished  officers. 

Captain  B.  B.  Gayle,  of  Company  H,  who  had  had  military 
training  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  had  been  teaching  in  Morgan 
county,  Ala. ,  was  a  candidate  for  major. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of  R.  T.  Jones  for  colo- 
nel, L.  D.  Patterson  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  B.  B.  Gayle  for 
major. 

The  defeat  of  Captain  Keeling  for  lieutenant-colonel  by  Captain 
Patterson,  who  was  an  excellent  soldier,  having  been  promoted 
from  private  in  his  company  to  captain,  and  who  was  a  teacher  of 
good  repute  in  North  Alabama,  greatly  surprised  the  officers  and 
many  of  the  men  in  the  regiment,  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
superior  qualifications  of  Captain  Keeling  for  the  position.  Colonel 
Jones  was  so  disturbed  and  indignant  that  he  refused  to  recommend 
Captain  Patterson  for  the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Captain  Patterson  declined  to  contest  for  the 
place  and  resigned  from  his  company  and  regiment.  This  caused 
another  election  and  B.  B.  Gayle  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  Adjutant  S.  B.  Pickens  was  elected  major. 
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The  day  before  the  election,  Captain  Keeling  came  to  my  tent, 
where  I  was  sitting  in  conversation  with  Orderly  Sergeant  John  W. 
McNeely,  my  mess-mate,  and  astonished  me  by  asking  me  why  I 
did  not  run  for  second  lieutenant.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  Georgian, 
in  an  Alabama  regiment,  and  had  not  entertained  the  thought  of 
such  an  aspiration.  He  replied:  "You  can  be  easily  elected,  for  I 
have  been  talking  among  the  men  about  it."  He  then  informed 
me  that  the  understanding  was  that  Captain  R.  F.  Ligon,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  Alabama  Senate,  would  decline  a  re-election  to 
the  captaincy,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  elected  captain  without 
opposition;  that  Sergeant  McNeely  would  be  elected  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  that  it  was  believed  that  neither  Lieutenant  Zuber  nor 
Lieutenant  Jones  would  be  candidates  for  re-election,  and  that  the 
company  were  undecided  as  to  who  should  be  elected  second  and 
third  lieutenants. 

Encouraged  by  this  conversation,  and  advice,  I  acted  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Keeling' s  suggestion  and  visited  each  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  nine  tents  used  by  members  of  Company  F. 

The  first  tent,  or  number  one,  fortunately,  had  its  members  sit- 
ting down  ready  for  dinner,  and  I  recall  that  there  were  present 
Sergeant  M.  A.  Flournoy,  of  Opelika,  Corporal  E.  P.  Hendree,  of 
Tuskegee,  later  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sixty-first  Ala- 
bama regiment,  and  killed  at  the  Wilderness  on  the  5th  of  May. 
Private  James  W.  Fannin,  of  Tuskegee,  afterwards  captain  in  the 
Sixty-first  Alabama.  Private  A.  Fuller  Henderson,  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  Henderson,  D.  D.,  o' 
Tuskegee,  and  who  afterwards  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Tuskegee  News,  and  who  killed  himself,  whether  intention- 
ally or  accidentally,  is  unknown,  in  1867.  Private  Robert  F.  Hall, 
of  Auburn,  afterwards  first  sergeant,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the 
foot  at  Chancellorsville  and  retired  from  service,  becoming  foreman 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  being  an  accomplished  printer. 
Private  Robert  W.  Drake,  now  of  Laneville,  Ala.,  and  perhaps 
tv/o  or  three  others. 

In  response  to  my  statement  that  I  would  be  a  candidate  for 
second  lieutenant  at  the  election  the  following  day,  the  boys  in- 
stantly spoke  up  and  told  me  that  they  would  vote  for  me. 

I  then  visited  the  second  tent  in  which  were  equally  as  good 
friends,  and  some  of  them  former  college  mates  at  Auburn,  as  in 
the  first  tent,  among  them  being  Private  Thomas  H.  Clower,  of 
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Auburn,  afterwards  orderly  sergeant  of  Company  F,  and  recom- 
mended during  the  latter  days  of  the  war  for  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  who  has  recently  been  the  popular  mayor  of 
Opelika,  and  is  one  of  her  most  esteemed  and  highly  respected 
citizens,  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  brave  and  intrepid  soldier. 
Private  S.  B.  Brewer,  of  Tuskegee,  afterwards  regimental  sutler. 
Private  J.  B.  Fletcher,  afterwards  elected  third  lieutenant,  and 
killed  at  Sharpsburg,  Md'.  Private  R.  H.  Stafford,  afterwards  the 
color  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  and  killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va., 
October  19,  1864.  Corporal  A.  G.  Howard,  afterwards  desperately 
wounded  and  promoted  to  ordnance  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  and 
who  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  had  become  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  merchant,  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  risen  to  the  position  of 
Grand  Chief  Templar  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knight  Temp- 
lars of  Georgia,  and  one  of  Georgia's  most  excellent  citizens. 

Upon  making  known  my  purpose  to  these  young  friends,  they 
responded  as  did  tent  number  one,  and  promised  their  cordial 
support. 

I  then  visited  the  other  seven  tents  in  the  line  and  spoke,  among 
others,  to  James  M.  Lester,  who  was  killed  near  Appomattox  C. 
H.,  just  before  the  surrender.  Private  W.  F.  Moore,  who  died 
recently  in  Texas;  Private  William  Mimms,  who  was  killed  at  Cedar 
Creek,  Va. ,  October  iQth,  1864;  Walter  O.  Nicholson,  who  was 
later  discharged,  under  age;  Dick  Nobles  who  died  at  Elmira,  N. 
Y. ,  a  prisoner,  in  1865;  Dan  Oswalt  who  died  since  the  war;  John 
Preeskitt,  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  ist,  1863;  Nat  Rich- 
ardson, who  was  discharged  soon  after  for  being  over  age,  and 
died  in  1904;  A.  P.  Reid,  afterwards  second  sergeant  of  the 'compa- 
ny and  died  in  Texas  three  or  four  years  ago;  Ben  F.  Smith,  the  best 
fiddler  I  believe  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  an  old  bachelor, 
who  died  a  few  years  since;  Nathan  R.  Simmons  of  Opelika,  who 
became  a  sergeant  and  died  in  Opelika,  holding  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  public  works,  in  December,  1904;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Thorpe,  of  Auburn,  who  later  was  promoted  to  assistant-surgeon 
of  a  North  Carolina  regiment;  J.  W.  Wright,  who  was  elected 
third  lieutenant  next  day,  but  left  the  company  and  the  confederacy 
very  soon  after;  George  W.  Wright,  who  was  afterwards  elected 
second  lieutenant  and  retired  on  account  of  wound  received  in  the 
head  at  Gettysburg,  and  died  afterwards  at  Loachapoka,  Ala. ; 
George  Pierce  Ware,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  the  brave,  Christian  soldier 
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who  was  often  wounded  but  is  now  living,  a  highly  respected  citi- 
zen, six  miles  from  Auburn,  Ala.;  W.  B.  (Tobe)  Ward,  who  was 
killed  near  Appomattox,  Va. ;  Corporal  Archy  Wilkerson,  who  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  mouth,  and  died  in  Arkansas  since  the  war, 
and  the  two  gallant  brothers,  Walter  P.  and  Fletcher  Zachry.  The 
latter  is  now  living,  a  respected  citizen  of  Tyler,  Texas.  Moses 
W.  Wright,  of  Tuskegee,  who  died  later  during  the  war,  and  the 
two  brave  brothers,  John  U.  and  Ben.  F. -Ingrain. 

John  was  killed  at  Seven  Pines  May  31,  1862,  just  one  month 
later,  and  Ben  died  at  Garrison,  Tex.,  in  1903. 

Among  all  of  these  comrades  I  met  a  cordial  reception,  except 
at  the  hands  of  Corp.  Wilkerson,  who,  speaking  for  his  tent  num- 
ber 9,  replied:  "We  have  no  objection  to  you,  but  if  Lieutenant 
Zuber,  who  comes  from  our  settlement,  is  a  candidate,  our  mess 
will  have  to  vote  for  him."  I  replied  that  the  men  in  the  other 
eight  tents  were  unanimous  for  me  and  that  I  did  not  feel  any 
concern  if  the  lieutenant  did  decide  to  become  a  candidate. 

The  next  day's  result  of  the  election  in  Company  F  was: 

Robert  H.  Keeling,  captain;  John  W.  McNeely,  first  lieuten- 
ant; Robert  E.  Park,  second  lieutenant — all  unanimously;  John 
W.  Wright  elected  third  lieutanant  over  Sergeant  M.  A.  Flour- 
noy,  A.  S.  Grigg  and  R.  Flewellen. 

The  election  of  field  officers,  and  the  prompt  refusal  of  Colonel 
Jones  to  endorse  Captain  Patterson  as  lieutenant  colonel  caused 
intense  excitement,  but  it  soon  wore  away. 

The  second  day  after  my  election  I  was  detailed  to  act  as 
officer  of  the  guard,  and  reported  in  my  private's  uniform,  with  a 
borrowed  sword,  to  Colonel  Jones.  The  colonel  glanced  up  and 
looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  from  foot  to  head,  and  quaintly 
said,  "I  am  glad,  Lieutenant,  that  you  were  elected  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  but  I  advise  you  to  get  a  new  uniform  as  soon  as 
possible."  He  then  quietly  gave  me  instructions  as  to  my  new 
duties.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  I  could  not  preserve  a  photo- 
graph or  ambrotype  of  myself  as  I  appeared  when  I  reported  to 
Colonel  Jones.  I  was  something  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  I 
had  grown  considerably  and  my  round-a-bout  gray  coat  had  be- 
come too  short  and  did  not  meet  my  pants,  nor  could  it  be  but- 
toned in  front.  The  end  of  the  sleeves  was  fully  six  inches  from 
my  hand.  The  pants  had  been  scorched  in  the  rear,  on  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  were  a  mass  of  dark  strings.  The  bottom  of  the 
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trousers  was  fully  four  inches  above  my  worn-out,  soleless  shoes. 
My  soft  wool  hat  was  battered  and  torn  until  it  didn't  deserve  to 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  hat.  It  was  scarcely  a  head  covering-. 
A  few  days  after  this  election  we  began  our  retreat  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers  to  Chickahominy  swamp,  via  Williams- 
burg,  and  in  passing  the  I4th  North  Carolina  I  overheard  this 
remark  loudly  spoken  by  one  "Tar  Heel"  to  another:  "Look 
there,  boys,  see  that  uniform?  there  goes  your  new  election."  I  was 
trudging  along  by  the  side  of  my  company  in  the  same  uniform 
in  which  I  had  saluted  Col.  Jones,  and  with  the  borrowed  sword 
buckled  around  me.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  whole  reg- 
iment was  a  constant  source  of  humorous  remarks,  not  only  by 
those  who  composed  but  by  all  who  saw  it.  But  they  were  not 
alone  in  this  particular.  The  army  at  Yorktown  was  one  clothed 

in  rags. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Yorktown  was  evacuated  by  Johnston  May  4,  1862,  at  night. 
He  marched  steadily,  but  was  delayed  by  mud,  rain,  slush  and  boggy 
roads  caused  by  wagon  and  artillery  trains. 

Rodes'  Brigade,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  heard  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  hastened  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  fight- 
ing. As  we  passed  through  the  Old  Capital  of  Virginia,  the  doors, 
windows,  balconies  and  side-walks  were  crowded  with  beautiful 
women  and  children  who  were  wild  with  excitement,  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs and  flags  and  handing  us  sandwiches,  fresh  water,  etc., 
and  speaking  encouraging  words.  The  men  became  enthusiastic, 
the  very  air  rang  with  our  shouts,  and  we  pressed  forward  eager  for 
the  conflict.  We  hurried  to  the  field,  and  were  formed  in  line  in  the 
rear  of  General  Early's  command.  Artillery  and  musketry  and  the 
shouts  and  shrieks  of  men;  some  in  the  tongues  of  triumph  and  oth- 
ers in  those  of  pain,  greeted  us  as  we  rushed  along.  Minie  balls 
flew  over  the  heads  of  our  brave  comrades  in  front,  but  none  of  our 
men  were  seriously  wounded  and  we  were  not  actively  engaged. 

Darkness  fell  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  It  was  an  unhappy 
night,  we  were  wet  and  faint  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  It  was  cold 
and  we  kept  stamping  our  feet,  marking  time,  and  crowding  to- 
gether in  groups  to  keep  warm,  as  we  halted  and  then  moved  on. 

It  was  a  memorable  May  day,  this  5th  of  the  month,  and  was  our 
first  actual  experience  in  war.  We  marched  before  day  through 
Williamsburg,  and  the  men  literally  waded  almost  knee  deep  in 
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mud,  as  the  road  was  rendered  almost  impassable  from  the  constant 
rains  and  stirred  by  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  I  can  never 
forget  that  some  of  my  men,  in  pulling  their  feet  along,  left  their 
shoes  in  the  mud,  and  the  rough  words  that  came  from  Miller 
McCraw  still  ring  in  my  ears,  as  I  took  his  gun  and  knapsack  and 
carried  them  for  him.  He  was  only  15  years  old,  and  ought  to  have 
been  at  home  at  school. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  new  experience,  that  of  eating  parched 
corn,  for  our  rations  did  not  come  up  until  late.  Slowly  we  con- 
tinued the  retreat,  or  advance,  as  you  may  prefer  to  call  it,  and  on 
the  i3th  of  May  we  came  to  the  Chickahominy  river.  Here  we 
had  a  few  drills,  and  the  first  day,  I  recall,  that  all  of  us,  of  the 
newly  elected  officers,  were  very  ignorant  of  our  duties,  and  when 
we  were  forming  into  divisions  composed  of  two  companies,  as  both 
Captain  Keeling  and  Lieutenant  McNeely  were  absent,  I  was 
thrown  in  command  of  Company  F,  and  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany next  to  mine  should  have  been  in  command  of  the  division, 
but,  with  an  imploring  look,  he  placed  himself  along  the  line  and 
called  to  me  to  take  command  of  the  division,  that  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  Though  I  had  but  little  more  acquaintance  with  tactics 
than  he,  I  had  a  little  more  assurance,  and  I  assumed  command  of 
the  division  and  held  it  until  the  close  of  a  prolonged  drill. 

Next  day  I  was  sent  with  a  squad  of  men  to  report  to  Major  Early, 
a  tall,  dark-skinned,  civil  engineer,  said  to  be  a  brother  of  General  J. 
A.  Early,  and  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Chickahominy. 

SEVEN  PINES. 

May  30,  1862,  was  warm  and  sultry.  The  Twelfth  Alabama 
was  kept  under  arms,  and  moved  about  frequently,  as  if  expecting 
a  battle.  After  sunset  we  went  into  bivouac  and  were  ordered  to 
prepare  rations  for  the  next  day.  The  men  were  busy  until  very 
late  that  night,  and  then,  tired  out,  they  sought  rest.  Very  soon 
a  terrible  thunder  storm  arose.  It  sounded  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
were  in  conflict,  while  the  rain  fell  in  sheets  and  torrents.  The  men 
were  poorly  sheltered,  many  with  little  fly  tents,  others  with  only 
a  single  blanket  on  a  pole,  a  poor  substitute  for  a  tent.  This 
dreadful  night,  with  its  terrific  storm  raging,  its  sheets  of  lightning 
and  torrents  of  rain,  its  sharp  and  deafening  thunder,  was  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  bloody  strife  to  wage  the  next  two  days.  The  roads 
were  deep  with  mud  and  water,  and  the  woods  and  fields  held  water 
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as   high   as  our   ankles,   and  often  went  to  our  knees,  and  even  to 
our  waists. 

May  31  and  June  i,  1862,  found  General  Joe  Johnston  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan  fronting  each  other  and  fighting  the  great  two-days 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  called  by  some  "Fair  Oaks."  This  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate,  hotly  contested  and  bloody  fields  of  the 
war.  In  the  morning  we  noticed  many  federal  balloons  flying  in  the 
air  taking  observations.  McClellan  had  100,000  splendidly  equip- 
ped soldiers,  while  Johnston  had  only  63,000.  Our  losses  were 
6, 134  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  federals  lost  5,031,  making  a 
total  of  11,165  brave  men.  The  storm  passed  away  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31,  leaving  the  air  cool  and  bracing.  It  was  a  lovely  May 
morning  and  the  sun  rose  bright  and  clear.  Though  they  were 
wet,  and  had  enjoyed  little  sleep,  the  men  were  full  of  life  and 
courage,  and  the  woods  resounded  with  their  cheerful  voices  and 
brisk  movements.  Breakfast  was  soon  enjoyed  and  the  order  "fall 
in"  was  given.  The  Twelfth  Alabama  numbered  408  men  and 
officers  present  for  duty,  and  was  led  by  Colonel  R.  T.  Jones,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  B.  B.  Gayle,  Major  S.  B.  Pickens,  while  Captain  R. 
H.  Keeling  commanded  Company  F,  and  I,  as  second  lieutenant, 
accompanied  our  command,  while  Lieutenant  McNeely  was  acting 
commissary  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Wright  was  also  absent. 

The  Fifth  Alabama  under  command  of  Colonel  C.  C.  Pegues, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  M.  Hall,  and  Major  E.  L.  Hobson;  the  Sixth 
Alabama  under  Colonel  John  B.  Gordon,  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  H. 
Baker,  and  Major  Nesmith;  the  Twelfth  Mississippi  under  Colonel 
N.  H.  Harris,  afterwards  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  These 
regiments  composed,  with  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  Rodes'  Brigade. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
works  under  cover  of  a  dense  forest,  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  and  redoubts.  These  redoubts  bristled  with 
artillery,  and  were  supported  by  numerous  infantry  and  flanked  by 
breastworks.  We  moved  forward  through  the  mud,  water  and 
limbs  of  trees,  cut  down  to  form  obstructions  to  our  approach,  and, 
as  we  moved,  the  enemy  opened  on  us  with  their  artillery,  and  a 
dreadful  storm  of  shot,  shell,  grape  and  cannister  tore  through  the 
trees,  plowing  up  the  ground  on  every  side  and  cutting  off  limbs 
and  small  trees  above  and  around  us.  We  moved  on  to  the  assault, 
and  under  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  which  we  could 
not  return,  because  of  the  abatis  in  our  front,  and  the  difficulty  of 
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getting  over  them,  but  the  brave  and  devoted  men  kept  moving 
forward,  until  at  last  an  open  field  was  reached  near  the  enemy's 
works.  The  men  were  placed  in  a  hurried  line  of  battle,  and  con- 
tinued to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  renew  their  firing 
with  redoubled  fury.  Our  men  fell  rapidly,  some  dying,  many  dead, 
and  others  dangerously  wounded. 

I  heard  the  clarion  voice  of  Colonel  Gordon  calling  to  his  men  on 
our  right,  above  the  roar  of  battle.  His  major,  Nesmith,  was  killed. 
Capt.  Bell  and  44  of  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  one  com- 
pany. 

The  i2th's  old  superb  commander,  Col.  R  T.  Jones,  was  in- 
stantly killed.  But  we  silenced  the  battery  in  front  of  us,  rushed 
through  the  moat  of  water,  climbed  over  the  breastwork,  ran 
through  the  tents,  vacated  by  Gen.  Caseys's  troops,  and  moved  on 
beyond  the  camp,  halting  in  front  of  a  collection  of  abatis,  which 
was  formed  by  cutting  down  a  dense  grove  of  old  field  pines  and 
trimming  and  sharpening  the  limbs  so  as  to  impede  our  progress. 
While  lying  down  here  we  could  see  the  enemy  a  short  distance  in 
front,  despite  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Capt. 
Keeling  was  instantly  killed."  Private  Nicholson  called  out  to  me: 
"Lieut.  Park,  Capt.  Keeling  is  killed,  you  must  take  command  of 
the  company."  I  rose,  walked  down  the  line  of  the  company  and 
urged  the  men  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  captain. 

Kneeling  by  the  side  of  Serg.  Flournoy,  of  Opelika,  and  private 
J.  W.  Fannin,  of  Tuskegee,  I  heard  Flournoy  call  to  Fannin: 
''Shoot  that  officer  in  front  of  you."  In  response,  Fannin  gazed 
intently  before  him,  but  soon  remarked  that  he  could  not  see  him. 
Flournoy's  reply  was,  "The  mischief  you  cant,  I  do,"  and  with 
that  he  raised  his  gun,  and  deliberately  pointing,  fired;  at  the  same 
time  he  received  a  bullet  through  the  top  of  his  head,  laying  his 
brains  bare. 

We  continued  firing  for  some  minutes,  until  it  became  almost  too 
dark  to  distinguish  the  enemy  in  front,  and  were  then  ordered  to 
retire  behind  the  redoubts  now  in  our  rear.  I  let  the  entire  com- 
pany fall  back  before  I  started,  and,  taking  the  hand  of  Sergt. 
Flournoy  in  mine,  I  said,  "Mack,  dear  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  lose 
you,  but  you  see  I  am  alone  and  must  go."  The  poor  fellow  par- 
alyzed by  his  wound,  was  unable  to  speak,  but  pressed  my  hand 
cordially  and  closed  his  eyes  in  assent,  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  noble  face.  Then,  leaving  him,  I  hurriedly  ran  to  over- 
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take  my  comrades,  and  miraculously  escaped  the  thousands  of  minie 
balls  that  were  being  hurled  above  and  around  me. 

It  was  appalling  to  see  how  few  men  formed  in  line  with  us  after 
dark,  how  reduced  we  were  in  numbers.  The  strong,  orderly  line  of 
the  morning  was  now  scarcely  more  than  a  line  of  skirmishers,  and 
from  408  had  been  reduced  to  203  present  for  duty,  making  a  loss 
of  205  men  from  our  single  command.  The  ground  seemed  literally 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

This  was  our  first  experience  in  real  battle.  The  men  were  worn 
out,  and  were  glad  to  stretch  themselves  upon  the  wet  ground  and 
slept  soundly,  though  the  air  was  filled  with  the  agonizing  cries 
and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  men  and  animals  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  or  prop- 
erly eulogize  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  in  this 
notable  engagement.  They  showed  coolness,  deliberation,  daring, 
in  making  their  way  through  the  pointed  abatis  while  suffering  from 
the  galling  fire  at  short  range.  I  can  never  forget  the  calm  resolve 
with  which  the  men  reformed  their  line  after  we  had  reached  the 
open  field,  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  enemy's  breastworks.  They 
did  not  wince  nor  dodge  under  the  terrible  and  destructive  fire, 
but,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  precision,  returned  it,  undis- 
turbed by  their  trying  situation.  The  gallant  charge  they  made 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  while  crossing  the  works  and  through 
the  forsaken  camp,  their  stubborn  courage  as  they  retired,  evinced 
a  lofty  heroism  worthy  of  patriots  of  any  age  and  any  country.  The 
names  of  these  martyr  patriots  may  never  be  recorded  in  history  or 
known  to  fame,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  men  not  only  illus- 
trated their  own  states  and  section,  but  they  ennobled  humanity. 
The  world  was  poorer  by  their  loss. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  the  distinguished  Baptist  minister,  and 
many  noble  citizens  of  Richmond,  spent  the  night  walking  among 
the  wounded,  relieving  their  necessities.  The  ambulance  corps  did 
not  sleep,  but  were  busy  carrying  the  wounded  into  Richmond. 

Early  next  morning  I  saw  an  ambulance  pass  by,  and  was  attrac- 
ted by  the  sight  of  a  weeping  negro  man  walking  behind  it,  and 
recognized  Mark,  the  cook  and  slave  of  Sergeant  Flournoy.  He 
had  learned  of  his  master's  wound  and  had  been  with  him  all  night, 
and  was  then  following  the  ambulance,  as  it  was  being  driven  into 
the  city.  As  he  passed  Company  F,  and  saw  us  preparing  break- 
fast, he  burst  into  tears  and  it  was  a  tender  and  pathetic  sight  to 
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witness  his  great  grief  over  the  condition  of  his  beloved  master. 
Sergeant  Flournoy  lived  for  a  week  in  Chimborazo  Hospital,  con- 
scious to  the  last,  able  to  recognize  any  one,  but  wholly  unable  to 
speak,  and  then  calmly  gave  up  his  generous  and  patriotic  spirit. 
My  gallant  cousin,  Colonel  G.  A.  Bull,  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Georgia, 
was  killed  bravely  cheering  on  his  men. 

My  own  beloved  Captain  Keeling  gave  up,  as  I  have  stated,  his 
life  during  the  battle.  His  clear,  ringing  voice  I  can  hear  now, 
calling  to  and  inspiring  the  men  on  that  memorable  battle-field. 
In  speaking  of  Captain  Keeling  I  am  but  obeying  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  my  heart.  He  was  my  friend,  ever  generous  and  kind 
to  me.  We  marched  and  fought  side  by  side,  and  on  that  woeful 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  the  3ist  of  May,  1862,  amid  the 
tempest  of  fire  and  hail  of  iron,  he  fell  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and 
his  noble  spirit  winged  its  eternal  flight  to  the  land  of  the  hereafter. 
Captain  Keeling  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Keeling,  D.  D.,  was  a  noted  Baptist  minister,  and  for  years 
editor  of  a  church  paper.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  reputation. 
Captain  Keeling' s  education  was  received  mainly  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Intitute. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  at  the  age  of  19,  the  Mexican  war 
having  broken  out,  he  was  chosen  ist  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
Virginia  Infantry,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  com- 
manded his  company  and  acted  as  adjutant  for  twenty-two 
months  in  the  regiment  in  which  General  Early  was  major.  When 
the  Mexican  war  was  over  he  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession, 
and  for  several  years  taught  successfully  in  Alabama.  Just  before 
secession  he  moved  to  Tuskegee,  and  was  there  military  instruc- 
tor in  the  Collegiate  Institute.  His  career  as  a  teacher  was  bril- 
liant and  successful,  while  his  genial  disposition  and  engaging 
manners  secured  for  him  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  wherever 
he  lived.  In  May,  1861,  soon  after  hostilities  had  actually  begun, 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  R.  F.  Ligon,  Hon.  David  Clopton, 
Colonel  Nick  Gachet,  Captain  George  Jones,  Captain  John  H. 
Echols,  Prof.  J.  F.  Park  and  others,  he  raised  the  "Macon  Con- 
federates," and  on  the  26th  of  that  month  left  for  Richmond, 
where  his  company  was  assigned  to  the  I2th  Alabama  Regiment. 
While  the  battle  of  Manassas  was  raging,  on  the  2ist  of  July,  the 
regiment  took  the  cars  for  the  scene  of  action,  but,  as  stated  in 
another  place  in  this  sketch,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  con- 
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ductor  or  engineer  of  the  train,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the 
battle  was  over.  For  weeks  and  months  after,  near  Fairfax,  Va. , 
Lieutenant  Keeling"  and  his  brother  officers  employed  themselves 
drilling,  disciplining  and  training  their  command  for  the  duties 
and  realities  of  war,  and  the  company  was  conceded  to  be  the  best 
equipped,  the  best  instructed  and  the  promptest  and  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Reeling's  previous  experience 
in  the  army  proved  of  great  advantage  to  his  men,  and  his  excel- 
lent advice  and  instruction  was  often  afterwards  found  to  be  of 
great  benefit.  He  was  tall  and  commanding  in  figure,  with  a 
lofty  brow  and  piercing  eyes.  These,  together  with  talents,  en- 
ergy and  intense  devotion  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  cause, 
promised  a  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier.  In  April,  1862,  the  I2th 
Alabama  was  reorganized,  and  Lieutenant  Keeling  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain  of  his  company.  During  the  trying  York- 
town  campaign,  and  in  the  arduous  retreat  to  Richmond,  before 
McClellan's  advancing  hosts,  he  cheered  and  inspired  his  men  by 
his  self-sacrificing  example.  On  the  night  of  the  3Oth  of  May  the 
1 2th  Alabama  was  on  outpost  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Pines. 
It  had  been  raining  incessantly  during  the  day  and  increased  in 
violence  towards  night.  The  writer  of  this  shared  with  Captain 
Keeling  his  couch,  consisting  of  blankets  spread  on  rails,  under  a 
blanket  stretched  over  us,  for  protection  from  the  torrent  of  de- 
scending rain.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  night,  nor  the  conversa- 
tion I  held  with  my  departed  friend.  He  gave  me  a  retrospect  of 
his  life,  replete  with  many  interesting  incidents,  and  full  of  in- 
struction and  wholesome  advice.  But  I  noticed  that  a  certain 
degress  of  sadness  marked  his  discourse,  different  from  his  usual 
genial  and  happy  manner.  He  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  a  great 
and  decisive  battle  between  the  opposing  armies,  and  of  the  prob- 
ability of  his  being  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  all  my  efforts 
to  banish  the  impression  from  his  mind  were  unavailing.  This 
feeling  was  but  the  harbinger  of  the  approaching  end.  In  our 
comfortless  situation  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  and  early  the  next 
morning  we  arose  ready  for  the  daily  routine  of  duties. 

About  ten  o'clock  an  officer  from  Gen.  Rodes'  headquarters 
brought  orders  to  Col.  Jones  to  have  white  badges  placed  upon  the 
arms  of  his  men  that  they  might  distinguish  each  other  in  battle, 
and  to  prepare  for  immediate  action.  With  alacrity  each  man 
donned  his  badge,  inspected  his  cartridges,  and  carefully  loaded  his 
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musket.  Pretty  soon  after,  the  command  "fall  in"  was  given,  and 
Col.  Jones,  riding  quickly  forward,  told  his  men  that  he  was  about 
to  lead  them  into  action,  and  that  he  expected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  and  win  for  himself  and  his  regiment  a  name.  The  6th  Ala- 
bama, under  Colonel  (subsequently  Lieutenant  General)  Gordon 
marched  by  us  with  orders  to  deploy  as  skirmishers,  and  the  I2th 
Alabama,  filed  in  next.  Many  hundreds  of  hearts  in  that  command 
which  beat  high  with  hope,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  meeting 
the  despised  foe,  before  sunset  were  stilled  in  death.  On  we  moved, 
over  fences,  through  mud  and  water  waist  deep  and  almost  impene- 
trable under  growth,  across  fields  and  ditches  and  fallen  trees,  listen- 
ing to  the  oft  repeated  command  "forward!  close  up!  keep  together!" 
and|forward  we  went  rapidly,  and  with  yells,  facing  minie  balls,  grape 
and  shells,  reckless  of  danger.  The  I2th  Alabama  crossed  the  abatis 
and  breastworks  within  twenty  feet  of  the  12  captured  Napoleon 
guns  of  the  enemy.  Twenty-eight  dead  horses  and  scores  of  lifeless 
and  disabled  Yankees  were  in  our  pathway.  We  moved  through 
the  camp  of  Gen.  Casey,  near  his  headquarters,  and  drove  the  ene- 
my to  a  second  abatis  and  a  line  of  heavier  earthworks.  Just  as 
we  reached  the  abatis  the  command  "halt,"  "fire  and  load  kneel- 
ing!" were  given,  and  scarcely  had  the  order  been  repeated  along 
the  line,  when  Capt.  Keeling  fell,  but  the  field  was  won,  and  his 
name,  with  thousands  of  his  brave  comrades,  is  worthy  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  forever. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  above  tribute  to  my  friend,  much 
extended,  was  written  by  me  in  1867,  and  published  in  the  Tuske- 
gee  News,  edited  then  by  my  old  comrade,  A.  F.  Henderson. 

In  returning  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy  I  was  handed  from 
General  Casey's  tent  a  copy  of  "  Casey's  Tactics,"  written  by  him- 
self, with  his  autograph  in  it,  and  I  have  preserved  the  book  to 
this  day.  The  men  supplied  themselves  with  many  articles  found 
in  these  tents,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  desiccated  food  and 
articles  of  clothing,  they  could  make  little  use  of  the  trophies 
secured. 

Private  John  U.  Ingram  of  my  company  was  killed,  a  gentle, 
manly  youth,  18  years  old. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  the  capital  city  of  Richmond 
and  her  patriotic  people  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines.  Every  house  in  the  city,  whether  stately  or  humble,  was 
open  for  the  Confederate  wounded.  The  floors  of  the  parlors,  halls 
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and  verandas  were  covered  by  them.  Beautiful  girls  and  graceful 
matrons  handed  fruit  and  food  to  the  soldiers  who  were  marching 
through  the  city  to  the  support  of  their  comrades,  and  then  turned 
to  minister,  angelically  to  the  wounded  and  dying  within  their 
doors.  These  devoted  women  were  ready  with  unlimited  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  they  held  sacred. 

LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  THE  TWELFTH  ALABAMA 
REGIMENT,  THIRD  BRIGADE,  COMMANDED  BY  BRIGADIER  GEN- 
ERAL R.  E.  RODES,  AT  BATTLE  OF  SEVEN  PINES. 

Field  and  Staff — Killed — Colonel  R.  T.  Jones,  Sergeant  Major 
Robinson. 

Company  A — Killed — Sergeant  C.  Romanser,  Corporals  David 
Pajou,  D.  Holahan,  Privates  James  (or  Pat)  Ward,  George  San- 
ford,  J.  McDermott,  C.  Sannier,  J.  Barribas — total  7. 

Wounded — Corporal  J.  Hiter,  Privates  M.  Gaynor,  slightly; 
William  Dickens,  James  Ryan,  Samuel  Loggee,  John  Monday, 
L,  Dondero,  Pat  Lanaham,  A.  Knorr,  Robert  Seville,  George 
Krebbs,  all  seriously;  N.  Rainey,  Joseph  Gambonie,  both  mor- 
tally— total  13. 

Company  B— Killed— Privates   R.   A.    Mitchell,   W.   K.    Blake, 

—  Epperson,  J.  D.  Findlayson,  Harman,  C.  Lipsey,  J. 

Massengale,  J.  C.  Thomas,  W.  B.  Whitfield,  J.  T.  Bice— total  10. 

Wounded— J.  Corby,  -  -  Irwin,  J.  J.  Smith,  W.  H.  Veazey, 
all  slightly;  A.  J.  Gauron,  A.  Hollinshead,  T.  M.  Kennedy,  F.  G. 
'Little,  F.  J.  Morgan,  A.  S.  Martin,  W.  S.  Phillips,  A.  G.  Smith, 
H.  C.  Thomas,  J.  V.  Wilkinson,  all  severely — total  14. 

Company  C — Killed — Privates  J.  D.  Font,  Thomas  Pedue,  F. 
Hullien,  H.  C.  Reelen,  B.  Johnson — total  5. 

Wounded — Sergeant  Schermer,  Corporal  Husier,  Privates  Wer- 

neth  R.  Chapman,  Siegel,  Zundler,  O'Brien,  D. 

Rainey,  M.  Rainey,  Y.  Thompson,  Stickney — total  n. 

Company  D— Killed— Privates  R.  M.  Dyap,  W.  M.  Card  well, 

Grimes,  R.  W.  T.  Horn,  A.  D.  Matheney,  Thomas  Roads, 

J.  F.  Winslow,  G.  F.  Brogden— total  8. 

Wounded — Captain  E.  Tucker,  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Davis,  Sergeant 
Horn,  Corporals  Horn  and  Bryant,  Privates  Cook,  Cercy,  G.  W. 
Dyap,  W.  F.  Dyap,  Lowry,  McNeal,  Pritchett,  E.  L.  Roads, 
Shudds,  Strand,  all  slightly;  J.  M.  Matheny,  mortally — total  16. 

Company   E — Corporal   Cunningham,    Privates    Bardis,    Joseph 
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Coffee,  W.  H.  Crow,  James  Moore,  B.  F.  Murrill,  A.  G.  Roberts- 
total  7. 

Wounded — Sergeant  Murphy,  Corporal  Edwards,  Privates  M.  J. 
Austin,  J.  M.  Burrette,  W.  C.  Brandon,  John  Carmor,  L.  A.  Dabbs, 
William  Farmer,  C.  Hunter,  J.  Little,  A.  B.  Rooks,  James  Single- 
ton, B.  O.  Word,  all  slightly;  Edmund  Drake,  F.  P.  Patterson, 
C.  C.  Proster,  severely — total  20. 

Company  F — Killed— Captain  R.  H.  Keeling,  J.  U.  Ingram. 

Wounded— Privates  R.  F.  Hall,  J.  R.  Flewellen,  B.  F.  Ingram, 
W.  B.  Ward,  G.  P.  Ware,  A.  Wilkerson,  F.  S.  Zachry,  W.  P. 
Zachry,  slightly;  M.  A.  Flournoy,  mortally — total  9. 

Company  G — Killed — Lieutenant  A.  Hammond,  Privates  G.  W. 
Kirkland,  R.  C.  Devil',  H.  I.  Clifton,  G.  B.  Packuss,  J.  S.  Renfroe 
—total  6. 

Wounded — Lieutenant  J.  M.  Hardcastle,  Privates  M.  Hawk,  R. 
K.  Crawley,  E.  S.  Patten,  all  dangerously;  Corporal  Messier,  J. 
M.  Miller,  M.  Messier,  William  Steward,  J.  Derrick,  J.  Sisk,  J. 
Stephens,  I.  Perkins,  slightly;  T.  W.  Keys,  T.  J.  Rogers,  J.  J. 
Atchley,  severely — total  16. 

Company  H — Killed — Captain  J.  H.  Darwin,  Lieutenant  E. 
Ryan,  Corporal  Hefly,  Privates  S.  E.  Blankenship,  M.  F.  De- 
ment, Thomas  Dunn,  W.  R.  Harris,  J.  J.  McAnear,  E.  A.  Ma- 
bry,  S.  D.  Priddy,  Jordan  Wake,  A.  Smith.  Total,  12. 

Wounded — Corporal  Hamilton,  severely;  Privates  E.  J.  Brown, 
mortally;  J.  C.  Fowler,  J.  C.  McCain,  W.  Renner,  seriously;  J. 
H.  Burk,  C.  Higdon,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  A.  J.  Rufles;  A.  Roper,  C. 
B.  Cyan,  slightly.  Total,  n. 

Company  I— Killed — Privates  W.  Wooten,  E.  Carey,  J.  Tash. 
Total,  3. 

Wounded — Lieutenant  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Corporals  T.  M.  Shel- 

ton,  G.  A.  Nelson,  slightly;  Privates  James  Burns,  Feltach, 

R.  Overstreet,  L.  O.  Thomas,  W.  Thomas,  F.  Trice,  H.  N. 
Waters,  slightly;  William  Williams,  A.  Wooten,  both  badly. 
Total,  12. 

Company  K — Killed — Private  J.  M.  C.  Payne. 

Wounded — Lieutenant  Townsend,  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  Ser- 
geants Jones,  Taylor,  Ethridge,  all  mortally;  Corporal  Scott, 
Privates  Abercrombie,  W.  S.  Ford,  N.  H.  Goslin,  C.  H.  Herring, 
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H.  H.  Rowell,  W.  Stallmarks,  slightly;  S.  M.  Adams,  D.  T.  Jenkins, 
J.  A.  Powell,  all  mortally.     Total,  14. 

H.  A.  WHITING, 
A.  A.  A.  General,  3rd  Brigade,  3rd  Division. 

SUMMARY. 

KILLED.  WOUNDED. 

Staff  Officers.     Enlisted  Men.     Officers.     Enlisted  Men. 

i2th  Miss.  Regt.            5  35  2  138 

6th  Ala.                          ii  91  1 8  264 

5th  Ala.                            i  26  9  159 

1 2th  Ala.       "5  55  6  133 

4th  Va.  Batal'n              3  17  2  67 

KingWm.  Artil'y         i  i  i  22 


Total  26  225  38  783 

Aggregate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  1,083. 
The  brigade  went  into  action  with  about  2,400  men  and  officers. 

H.  A.  WHITING, 
A.  A.  A.  Gen.  3rd  Brigade,  3rd  Division. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS  BATTLE  AROUND  RICHMOND. 

The  latter  part  of  June,  '1862,  was  an  enventful  period  in  the 
history  of  the  1 2th  Alabama  and  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. While  General  Lee's  army  confronted  McClellan's  hosts 
before  Richmond,  Stonewall  Jackson  was  in  the  Valley  fighting  a 
series  of  battles. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Confederate  army  was  engaged  with 
McClellan  at  Mechanicsville,  which  is  near  the  Confederate  capital. 
Our  army  suffered  severely  in  this  fight.  On  the  27th  my  regi- 
ment, brigade  and  division,  under  General  D.  H.  Hill,  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Games'  Mill,  near  Cold  Harbor,  which  •  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  in  which  we  were  ever 
engaged.  The  enemy  was  commanded  by  General  Porter. 
They  had  long  lines  of  infantry,  in  double  column,  and 
numerous  batteries  of  artillery,  on  top  of  a  hill.  It  became  our 
duty  to  cross  a  creek  in  a  swamp,  and  the  enemy  had  cut  the 
timber  so  as  to  impede  the  advance  of  our  attacking  force.  I  can 
never  forget  that  when  in  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy'  we  made 
a  halt  and  I  was  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  four  men 
from  each  company,  and  ordered  to  deploy  in  their  front,  and  shoot 
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the  cannoneers  who  were  doing  fatal  damage  in  our  ranks.  The  can- 
non belched  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  bursting  shells  were  hurt- 
ling among  us.  Wounded  men  were  being  carried  to  the  rear, 
while  we  were  saddened  by  the  sight  of  motionless  and  lifeless  com- 
rades. In  obedience  to  instructions,  I  hurried  forward  through 
the  lowland,  and  before  we  had  gone  two  hundred  yards  we  cap- 
tured seven  prisoners,  and  I  disarmed  and  hurried  them  to  the 
rear.  One  of  my  men  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  and  carry 
them  back,  but  I  replied  that  he  would  be  needed  in  the  other  di- 
rection, and  left  them  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  main  body. 

Sergeant  Patton  of  Company  I,  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  a 
volunteer  in  a  Mobile  company,  kept  near  me  and  showed  great 
gallantry.  We  marched  as  best  we  could  in  line  till  we  reached  a 
deep  sunken  road,  near  enough  to  one  of  the  batteries  to  shoot  the 
artillerymen.  The  men  were  not  slow  in  doing  execution,  and  very 
soon  we  silenced  the  battery  in  our  immediate  front.  Before  we  did 
so  they  turned  their  shot  and  shell,  grape  and  canister  directly  up- 
on my  small  squad,  and  the  limbs  of  trees  and  countless  leaves  fell 
upon  us,  cut  down  by  the -enemy's  fire.  During  a  cessation  in  the 
firing  Sergeant  Patton  obtained  my  permission  to  go  up  a  ravine  in 
front  and  discover  what  was  going  on.  In  a  short  time  he  returned, 
leading  a  horse,  with  a  splendid  saddle  and  holster  of  pistols 
upon  it,  and  a  young  Federal  soldier  walking  by  his  side.  Bring- 
ing him  to  me  we  searched  the  young  man  and  found  a  dispatch  in 
cipher  from  General  Kearney  to  General  McClellan.  We  could  not 
read  it,  and  I  sent  the  horse  and  its  rider  with  the  dispatch  to  Col- 
onel Gayle,  who  took  the  horse  and  his  accoutrements,  including 
the  holster  of  pistols,  and  sent  the  dispatch  to  General  D.  H.  Hill. 
The  Richmond  papers  next  day  gave  an  account  of  the  capture, 
and  stated  that  the  dispatch  was  important,  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  mentioned  that  it  had  been  brought  in  by  a  Lieutenant  of 
the  1 2th  Alabama  Regiment. 

Noticing  the  great  and  prolonged  quiet  in  front  of  us,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  crouch  low  and  proceed  beyond  the  woods  into  an  open 
field,  and  there,  to  our  intense  surprise,  we  found  a  long  array,  in 
one  line,  of  knap-sacks,  haversacks,  guns  and  cartridge  boxes.  I 
quickly  found,  by  an  examination  of  the  baggage,  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  2oth  Mass.  Regt.,  and  we  begun  to  open  the  knapsacks, 
which  contained,  besides  clothing,  numerous  letters  from  relatives 
and  sweethearts,  and  many  pictures  of  women.  From  these  I  was 
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handed  by  one  of  the  men  a  half  dozen  razors,  one  of  which  I  now 
daily  use,  and  a  number  of  red  silk  sashes,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  officers.  Also  a  number  of  of  ambrotypes,  which  I  saved, 
and,  the  first  opportunity,  expressed  to  my  home-folks  at  La  Grange, 
Georgia,  near  where  my  mother  lived.  I  am  sorry  to  relate  that 
some  of  the  letters,  which  were  read  aloud  by  the  men  after  we  re- 
turned to  camp,  were  too  obscene  and  improper  to  be  written, 
and  certainly  should  never  have  been  preserved.  We  saw  many  artil - 
lery  horses  lying  dead,  and  numerous  cannoners  by  their  side,  stiff 
and  cold.  My  little  band  remained  in  possession  of  the  large  col- 
lection of  knap-sacks,  haversacks,  etc.,  until  recalled  about  night, 
and  every  man  returned  to  his  company  loaded  with  trophies,  many 
of  them  of  some  value,  others  worthless,  except  as  curiosities. 
When  the  battle  ended  it  was  dark. 

The  next  day,  an  extremely  hot  one,  while  we  were  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  blazing  sun,  I  witnessed  a  piece  of  recklessness,  or, 
heroism,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  on  the  part  of  Captain  L'Eton- 
dal, of  Company  A,  from  Mobile.  The  Twelfth  Alabama  was 
stretched  out,  and  the  men  were  lying  prone  upon  the  ground, 
enduring  the  sun's  rays,  and  suffering  greatly  from  the  heat.  Sud- 
denly their  attention  was  drawn  to  a  novel  sight,  perhaps  never  a 
similar  one  was  seen  in  any  battle.  At  the  end  of  Company  A  an 
umbrella  was  stretched  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Captain  Jules 
L'Etondal.  Soon  the  notice  of  the  enemy's  artillery  was  attracted 
by  the  umbrella,  and  they  began  aiming  their  Napoleon  guns  at 
that  portion  of  the  regiment,  and  the  balls  began  to  strike  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  it,  and  to  the  brave  men  near  it.  The  men  of 
the  other  companies  began  to  call  aloud,  "shut  down  that  um- 
brella," "close  it  up,  you  old  fool."  The  cries  had  no  influence 
upon  L'Etondal,  or  his  company,  and  when,  some  of  the  other 
companies,  indignant  at  his  willingness  to  expose  his  comrades  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  by  his  efforts  to  protect  himself  from  the 
blazing  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  called  to  him  that  they  would  come 
and  shut  up  the  umbrella  if  he  didn't  do  it,  and  a  few  rose  and 
started  toward  the  captian  as  if  to  carry  out  their  threat,  some  of 
his  company  rose  to  meet  them,  and  swore  that  he  should  keep 
the  umbrella  raised  over  head,  if  he  wanted  to,  and  it  was  none  of 

their  d d  business.     This   state  of  affairs    continued   for   some 

little  time,  but  L'Etondal  kept  up  his  shade,  and  was  totally  obliv- 
ious to  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  the  men,  and  his  own  cum- 
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pany  humored  him,  laughing  at  his  persistence.  When  we  were 
ordered  to  move  forward,  the  captain,  with  his  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  avoirdupois,  streaming  with  perspiration,  continued 
to  hold  aloft  his  umbrella. 

During  the  time  we  were  in  this  recumbent  position,  our  division 
commander,  General  D.  H.  Hill  and  his  staff  rode  by,  and  I  wit- 
nessed in  him  a  truly  remarkable  instance  of  his  characteristic  will 
which  seemed  to  dominate  physical  pain,  and  in  performance  of  duty 
made  him  regardless  of  self-sacrifice.  One  of  the  enemy' s  shells  burst 
in  front  of  the  passing  horsemen,  and  a  piece  of  it  cut  under  the  arm 
of  General  Hill,  tore  away  a  portion  of  his  uniform,  his  vest,  if  he 
had  on  any,  and  his  shirt,  and  left  a  portion  of  the  bare  flesh  on  his 
side  exposed.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  countenance  of  the  Gen- 
eral was  unchanged,  so  far  as  we  could  see.  No  remark  was  made 
about  the  piece  of  shell,  nor  the  work  it  had  done,  and  no  change 
was  apparent  in  the  gait  of  the  horses,  or  at  all  in  the  conduct  of 
General  Hill  or  his  comrades.  This  exhibition  of  indifference 
reminded  me  of  seeing,  during  the  seven  days  battles,  while  passing 
along  a  road,  Stonewall  Jackson*  and  D.  H.  Hill,  who  were  broth- 
ers-in-law, dismount  from  their  horses,  and,  sitting  on  a  rail  fence, 
pour  syrup  from  a  small  bottle  upon  biscuits,  which  they  were  eat- 
ing, passing  the  syrup  to  each  other  as  they  ate.  During  the  time 
shell  and  shot  were  falling  thick  and  fast  around  them,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  hear  them,  not  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  their 
safety.  Such  wonderful  presence  of  mind  had  an  encouraging 
influence  over  the  weary  and  worn  infantrymen,  as  they  trudged  by, 
moving  toward  the  enemy  and  witnessing  an  occasional  comrade 
fall  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear. 

WINTER  AT  HAMILTON'S  CROSSING. 

Our  regiment,  after  being  under  heavy  fire  on  the  I3th  and  i4th 
of  December,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg,  supporting  General  Maxcy 
Gregg's  South  Carolinians,  and  witnessing  the  terrific  slaughter  of 
the  Yankees  on  the  day  first  mentioned,  after  marching  and  counter 
marching,  located  under  tents  at  Hamilton's  Crossing. 

*The  editor  who  served  in  the  command  of  General  Jackson  saw  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion  evince  similar  imperturbability,  whilst  minie  balls 
rained  around  and  shells  exploded  with  terrific  sound  and  results  near  him 
— he  sat  firmly  in  his  saddle  on  "Old  Sorrel"  smiling  grimly,  as  those  a-foot 
about  him  bent,  in  his  estimation,  idly,  to  avoid  preordained  fate. 
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This  regiment  was  in  command  of  Colonel  S.  B.  Pickens,  with 
L.  Gayle  as  adjutant,  J.  C.  Goodgame,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  A. 
Proskauer  as  major,  J.  L.  Walthall,  late  of  Company  I  was  quarter- 
master, and  A.  T.  Preston,  of  Woodville  North  Alabama,  commis- 
sary. After  we  had  been  in  camp  about  a  week,  while  standing 
around  the  camp  fires,  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  supper,  the 
colonel's  orderly,  Jack  Mallory,  brought  me  an  order  as  follows: 

"Headquarters  I2th  Ala.  Regiment,  January  3rd,  1863. 

"First  Lieut.  R.  E.  Park  of  Co.  F,  will  report  for  duty  as  Act- 
ing A.  Q.  M.  of  the  I2th  Ala.  Regiment. 

(Signed)      "S.  B.  PICKENS,  Col.  Comdg., 
"L.  GAYLE,  Adjutant." 

This  order  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  and  not  a  welcome  one, 
but,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  Captain  McNeely  and  others,  who 
thought  it  a  compliment,  I  reported  to  Regimental  Headquarters, 
where  I  told  the  colonel  that  I  had  little  acquaintance  with  business 
affairs,  having  left  college  to  join  the  army,  and  I  feared  my  ability 
to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  laughed  at  my 
objections,  and  told  me  that  he  had  thought  over  the  names  of  a 
number,  and  had  finally  decided  that  I  was  the  proper  officer  to 
take  the  place  of  the  quartermaster,  who  had  left  the  regiment,  and 
was  then  absent  without  leave.  My  instructions  were  to  report  to  the 
wagon  yard,  take  charge  of  the  wagons  with  the  horses  and  mules, 
teamsters,  and  such  baggage  as  I  might  find.  I  had  further  orders 
to  arrest  the  absent  quartermaster,  if  he  should  present  himself. 
This  last  I  had  no  occasion  to  do,  as  he  never  reported  to  the  regi- 
ment again.  The  colonel  left  me  one  of  his  bay  horses,  "Pintail" 
by  name,  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  visited  the  regiment,  I  was 
saluted  by  many  humorous  remarks,  was  asked  "if  my  head  didn't 
swim,"  "please  don't  ride  over  me,  mister,"  "I  wish /could  ride," 
"wish  /  had  a  bomb-proof  job,"  ect.,  etc.  By  laughing  good- 
humoredly  at  these  sallies,  they  quickly  discontinued  their  attempts 
at  wit  at  my  expense. 

I  found  an  excellent  Virginia  negro  named  Jim  who  had  been 
acting  as  cook  for  Captain  W.,  and  I  promptly  employed  him,  and 
retained  William  McKinney  of  Company  B  as  wagon  master,  Wil- 
liam Howell  as  quartermaster  sergeant,  and  Potter  as  clerk. 

After  the  receipt  of  a  small  supply  of  clothing  and  shoes  and  distrib- 
uting the  same  to  the  ragged  and  shoeless  of  the  regiment  I  found 
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that  my  clerk  was  charged  with  selling  some  of  the  articles,  and  I 
reported  him  to  headquarters.  He  wept  and  attempted  to  explain 
the  deficiency,  and  to  my  surprise,  next  day,  he  received  an  order 
directing  him  to  report  to  Brigade  Quartermaster  J.  C.  Bryan,  as 
his  clerk.  I  parted  with  him  without  regret,  and  was  greatly  an- 
noyed by  his  refusing  to  receive  my  requisitions  as  they  were  made 
out,  and  which  I  had  Captain  Brown,  quartermaster  of  the  Third 
Alabama  to  overlook  and  pronounce  correct.  After  they  were  sent 
to  me,  I  would  return  them  without  the  crossing  of  a  "t,"  or  the 
dotting  of  an  "i,"  in  the  original  form,  and  they  were  always  ac- 
cepted. In  February  an  order  was  received  to  send  my  cook  to 
the  brigade  quartermaster's  camp,  and,  jumping  upon  "Pintail,"  I 
galloped  to  General  Rodes'  headquarters  at  Grace  church,  and 
walking  rapidly  down  the  aisle  to  the  altar,  handed  the  order  to  the 
general  and  asked  him  politely,  but  excitedly,  what  the  order  meant. 
He  read  it  and  said  he  never  saw  it  before,  and  inquired  of  Major 
Whiting  and  other  staff-officers  what  they  knew  about  it.  Major 
Whiting  replied  that  it  was  issued  at  the  request  of  Major  Bryan, 
who  said  the  negro  was  a  regular  teamster.  This  I  positively  de- 
nied, and  stated  that  he  had  never  been  reported  as  such  by  me, 
and  was  my  cook,  and  that  the  brigade  quartermaster  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  his  services,  not  as  a  teamster,  but  as  his  personal 
cook.  The  general  then  said,  "the  matter  is  between  you  and 
Major  Bryan,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  I  thanked  him  for 
his  decision  and  rode  rapidly  back  to  my  tent,  and  told  Jim  to  re- 
main as  cook,  much  to  his  delight. 

The  brigade  quartermaster  and  his  clerk  subjected  me  to  a  great 
many  little  annoyances,  but  I  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Colonel  com- 
manding my  regiment,  and  to  the  officers  and  men.  Many  long 
rides  were  taken  to  Hanover  Junction,  to  Fredericksburg,  and  to 
other  points  after  hay  and  oats  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  for  articles 
shipped  for  the  use  of  the  men,  mainly  clothing  and  shoes,  with  which 
they  were  illy  supplied. 

In  company  with  Major  Gordon  of  the  6th  Alabama,  and  brother 
of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  and  Capt.  J.  W.  McNeely,  of  my  com- 
pany, I  frequently  made  visits  to  the  charming  young  ladies  living 
near  our  camp.  The  Misses  Lawrence,  Parrish,  Withers  and  oth- 
ers were  all  of  them  musical  ladies  and  gracious  and  hospitable. 

The  latter  part  of  April  we  broke  camp,  and  on  the  ist  of  May 
General  Hooker  crossed  the  Rappahannock  between  Fredericks* 
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burg,  and  Spotsylsvania,  near  Chancellorsville,  and  on  the  third 
the  great  battle  by  that  name  was  fought,  and,  the  idol  of  the  army, 
General  Lee's  right  arm,  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  killed  by  mistake 
by  a  detachment  from  a  North  Carolina  regiment.  %  This  battle  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  grandest  strategic  movements  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  was  the  only  battle  of  importance  that 
I  missed,  up  to  my  capture  at  Winchester,  except  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,  in  which  my  company  and  regiment  were  engaged. 

The  quarter-masters,  with  their  teamsters  and  wagons,  were 
located  near  Hamilton's  Crossing,  and  information  was  received 
from  General  Stuart  that  we  might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  en- 
emy's cavalry.  The  men  were  all  assembled,  and,  by  order  of  the 
division  quarter-master,  Major  Harmon,  I  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  little  group,  composed  of  quartermasters,  wagon  masters, 
cooks  and  stragglers,  all  of  whom  I  armed  from  the  ordnance  stores, 
and  had  them  to  load  their  guns,  and  gave  them  directions  how  to 
meet  the  cavalry  when  they  approached.  I  had  the  wagons  parked 
in  a  square,  with  the  horses  and  men  within  the  square,  and  the 
guns  were  stacked  and  ready  for  use,  one  man  being  on  guard  to 
each  wagon  and  on  the  lookout.  Fortunately,  the  cavalry  did  not 
attack  us,  as  it  was  very  probable  my  entire  crowd,  composed  of 
about  ninety  men,  would  have  fled  without  delay,  upon  hearing  the 
first  gun.  This  great  battle  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many 
brave  and  promising  offices  and  men  in  my  regiment.  Captain 
McNeely,  my  most  intimate  friend  and  mess-mate  for  the  past  two 
years,  had  the  calf  of  his  leg  penetrated  by  a  grape  shot,  and  was 
disabled  for  the  rest  of  the  service.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
the  war  at  Talladega,  drilling  conscripts. 

Private  P.  W.  Chappell,  of  Company  F,  was  shot  entirely  through 
the  body  by  a  minie  ball,  but,  in  less  then  sixty  days,  reported  again 
for  duty. 

An  immense  number  of  prisoners  were  crowded  into  the  cars  and 
shipped  from  Hamilton's  and  Guinea's  to  Richmond.  Some  of 
these  prisoners  were  rude;  boisterous  and  violent.  Many  of  them 
were  foreigners  whose  language  we  did  not  understand.  All  seemed 
to  know  how  to  use  oaths,  and  to  indulge  in  profanity  profusely. 

In  the  various  battles,  which  we  have  fought  to  this  time,  we  have 
had  with  us  Carter's  famous  Virginia  Battery  of  artillery,  commanded 
first  by  Captain,  now  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter,  and  lastly  by  his 
brother,  Captain  William  Page  Carter,  now  of  Boyce,  Virginia. 
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These  were  trained  and  gallant  officers  and  their  men  were  superb 
soldiers.  Carter's  Battery  ranked  deservedly  among  the  famous 
artillery  companies  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  Battle's  Brigade 
always  felt  better  when  they  were  in  proximity  to  these  patriotic 
Virginians. 

We  remained  encamped  near  Grace  Church  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  and  until  May,  1863.  During  the  time  the  tedium  of  camp 
life  was  seldom  broken. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Moore,  an  old  college  class-mate  at  Auburn,  flat- 
tered me  by  getting  a  transfer  from  the  Sixty-first  Georgia  regi- 
ment to  my  company,  and  favored  us  on  Sundays  with  good 
sermons. 

Rev.  (Captain)  Tom  W.  Harris,  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia  regiment, 
an  old  college-mate,  preached  for  us  several  Sundays,  and  a  Bap- 
tist preacher,  a  substitute  in  my  company,  Rev.  E,  J.  Rogers,  also 
gave  us  religious  services. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  who  had  left  his  church  in  New  York, 
preached  at  Grace  Church  to  an  immense  crowd.  Later,  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  his  pathos  and  elo- 
quence brought  blinding  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  an  old  soldier, 
unused  to  weep. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  at  the  request  of  all  the 
company,  and  in  compliance  with  my  own  wishes,  I  declined  to 
remain  as  quartermaster,  and  asked  to  be  returned  to  my  company. 
'There  was  at  that  time  no  commissioned  officer,  and  I  valued 
highly  the  unanimous  wish  and  request  of  my  comrades  to  resume 
the  command. 

Our  regiment,  during  its  entire  career,  was  favored  with  two 
faithful  chaplains,  one,  Rev.  Mark.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of 
Emory  College,  Georgia,  and  a  prominent  Alabama  minister,  living 
at  Tuskegee,  served  until  the  second  year  of  the  war.  I  wished  to 
have  my  old  school  fellow,  W.  A.  Moore,  selected  as  his  successor, 
but  Colonel  Pickens  gave  the  appointment  to  Rev.  Henry  D. 
Moore,  D.  D. ,  a  graduate  of  Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston.  Both 
of  these  have  died  since  the  war,  after  careers  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  Dr.  Moore  was  with  us  during  the  years  1863  and  part  of 
1864.  He  organized  a  Christian  association  in  our  regiment,  the 
only  pledge  to  be  taken  by  its  members  being  that  they  should  not 
indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks  nor  in  profanity.  Through  his  influ- 
ence some  very  profane  men  stopped  the  silly  and  undignified 
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habit.  Among  the  leading  soldiers  who  joined  were,  Colonel 
Pickens,  Dr.  George  Whitfield,  Captain  Davis  of  Company  D,  and 
others. 

A  Brigade  Association  was  also  formed  with  General  C.  A. 
Battle  as  president,  Maj.  R.  H.  Powell,  of  the  3rd  Alabama,  as  vice 
president,  and  myself  as  secretary,  and  we  were  favored  with  ad- 
dresses by  a  number  of  distinguished  ministers.  Among  them  I 
recall  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Rosser,  Methodist;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  a  Bap- 
tist, who  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  spent  the  night  going 
over  the  battlefield  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  many  wounded 
Confederate  soldiers,  notably  of  the  i2th  Alabama.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Powell,  a  chaplain  of  the  i4th  North  Carolina,  often  visited  the 
regiment,  and  was  always  welcome.  The  regiment  and  brigade 
were  certainly  blessed  in  the  presence  and  visits  of  these  good  and 
faithful  men  of  God.  They  were  men  of  ability  and  did  noble 
service  in  their  holy  calling. 

I  give  the  following  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Andrews.  Rev.  Mark 
S.  Andrews  was  born  February  23,  1826,  in  Oglethorpe  county, 
Ga.,  and  died  May  14,  1898,  in  Mobile,  Ala.  His  parents  moved 
to  Alabama  and  settled  near  Oak  Bowery.  He  completed  his 
college  course  at  Oxford,  Ga.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  Conference,  M.  E.  Church,  South.  He  taught  in 
Tuskegee  Female  College  in  its  infancy  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Price.  In  1861,  as  a  member  of  the  i2th 
Alabama  regiment  in  Captain  Ligon's  company,  F,  he  went  to 
Virginia.  At  this  time  disease  ravaged  and  destroyed  its  soldiers, 
and  he  counted  his  life  as  nothing  when  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  dying  by  day  and  night.  A  choice  sense  of  humor  gave  him 
pleasant  variety  in  social  life.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  gentle 
and  steadfast,  who  overcame  enemies  and  attached  friends. 

January  29,  1863  — A  committee  consisting  of  Captains  Fischer, 
Hewlett  and  Ross  were  appointed  to  invite  the  officers  of  Battle's 
brigade  to  assemble  at  the  headquarters  of  the  I2th  Alabama  and 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  memorializing  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  regimental  and  company  re-organization,  tomorrow 
at  9  o'clock.  There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  re-organization.  Many  privates  hope  to  be  elected 
officers  and  many  officers  expect  to  secure  promotions. 

January  30. — At  9  o'clock  the  line  officers  of  the  6th  Alabama 
met  those  of  the  i2th  Alabama  at  our  camp  and  appointed  a  com- 
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mittee  of  three  from  each  regiment  to  draft  a  memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Captain  Bowie  of  the  6th  and  I  were  chosen 
to  visit  the  officers  of  the  3rd  and  5th  Alabama  and  notify  them  to- 
meet  us  at  six  o'clock,  and  participate  in  our  proceedings.  At 
six  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Capt.  Bowie  being 
chairman  and  Lieutenant  Dnnlap,  of  the  3rd  Alabama,  acting  as 
secretary.  The  memorial  drafted  was  read  and  discussed,  pro  and 
con,  by  Captains  Bowie  and  Bilbro  and  Lieutenants  Larey,  Dun- 
lap  and  Wimberly,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  Monday  at 
3  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  held,  a  memorial  adopted  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  get  signatures  to  the  petition  and  forward  it  to  Hon. 
Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  C.  S.  Senator,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Chilton, 
representative  from  Alabama,  for  presentation  to  the  Confederate 
Congress. 

February  3. — Orders  came  at  night  to  be  ready  to  move  to 
Hanover  Junction  at  6  o'clock.  Battle's  Alabama  brigade  left 
winter  quarters  at  6  and  a  half  o'clock  for  Gordonsville  and  ar- 
rived there  at  2  P.  M.  We  took  the  cars  at  midnight  for  Hanover 
Junction.  General  R.  D.  Johnston's  North  Carolina  brigade  pre- 
ceded ours. 

February  7. — Our  brigade  took  the  train  for  Richmond  early 
in  the  morning  and  reached  the  capital  at  2  o'clock,  formed  in  the 
city,  and  marched  to  music  to  the  outer  fortifications  on  York 
river  railroad,  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 

February  8.  Went  to  Richmond  and  visited  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  heard  eulogies  pronounced  over  the 
dead  body  of  Col.  J.  J.  Wilcox,  of  Texas.  At  night  I  saw  "Virginia 
Cavalier"  played  at  Richmond  Theatre.  R.  D'Orsay  Ogden, 
manager,  J.  W.  Thorpe,  former  drum-major  of  the  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama, J.  Wilkes  Booth,  Harry  McCarthy,  W.  H.  Crisp,  Theodore 
Hamilton,  John  Templeton,  and  Alice  Vane  are  the  favorite  actors. 
Soldiers  are  not  critics,  but  are  ever  ready  to  be  amused. 

I  remained  in  the  city  all  day,  meeting  with  many  officers  and 
men  at  the  hospitals,  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  Ballard  House,  and 
Spotswood  Hotel.  At  night  saw  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  acted.  At 
its  conclusion,  en  route 'to  camp,  stopped  with  Captain  Hewlett  and 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Tate  of  the  Third  Alabama  at  a  "shindig"  and 
had  an  enjoyable  time.  Kissing  games  were  popular,  and  some  of 
the  dancers  were  "high  kickers,"  but  not  over  graceful.  Late  in 
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the  afternoon  the  brigade  moved  three  miles  further  to  the  front, 
to  meet  the  expected  expedition  of  "Beast"  Butler,  who  was  located 
somewhere  near  Drury's  Bluff  on  the  James.  The  "Beast"  has 
been  outlawed  by  President  Davis  and  is  generally  detested.  He 
should  keep,  as  heretofore,  to  the  rear,  and  avoid  capture. 

Colonel  W.  G.  Swanson's  Sixty-first  Alabama  regiment  joined 
our  brigade,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Alabama,  Colonel  E.  A.  O'Neal, 
was  transferred  to  Mobile.  Colonel  C.  A.  Battle  had  been  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  Rodes'  brigade. 
As  there  were  only  nine  companies  in  the  Sixty-first,  the  Secretary 
of  War  declined  to  issue  a  commission  as  colonel  to  Colonel  Swan- 
son,  and  he  returned  to  Alabama.  I  was  glad  to  greet  the  Sixty- 
first,  because  among  its  officers  were  some  intimate  friends  of  mine. 
Among  these  were  Captain  J.  W.  Fannin  and  his  brother,  Lieuten- 
ant A.  B.  Fannin,  Captain  S.  B.  Paine  and  his  son,  Lieutenant 
Hendree  Paine,  Captain  E.  F.  Baber  and  First  Lieutenant  Edward 
P.  Hendree,  Captain  B.  F.  Howard  and  Lieut.  C.  C.  Long.  All  of 
these  from  Tuskegee,  the  place  from  which  my  company  was  en- 
listed. These  officers  are  all  good  men  and  true. 

February  15.  A  light  snow  covered  mother  earth's  bosom  to- 
day and  kept  us  from  the  city.  Our  trips  to  the  city  are  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  all  are  allowed  to  go  there  as  often  and  stay  as  long 
as  they  please.'  There  is  a  joke  in  camp  in  regard  to  Jim  Lester 
exchanging  a  jug  of  water  for  one  of  whiskey  in  a  city  bar-room. 
He  did  it  as  adroitly  as  Simon  Suggs  could  have  done. 

February  18.  Rode  on  the  tender  of  an  engine  to  Orange  C.  H. 
Paid  $6.00  for  breaksast,  and  walked  to  our  old  camp. 

February  22.  Washington's  birthday.  The  great  Virginian 
doubtless  looks  down  approvingly  upon  the  course  of  his  success- 
ors, Lee,  Johnston,  Stuart,  A.  P.  Hill,  Rodes  and  others.  Lee  and 
Jacksoii  excel  the  great  father  of  his  country  as  soldiers. 

February  26.  Hired  Charles,  negro  servant  of  private  Kim- 
brough,  for  one  year,  at  $25.00  per  month.  Charles  is  a  good  cook 
and  forager.  At  night  I  attended  a  grand  ball  at  Dr.  Terrell's,  to 
which  I  contributed  $25.00.  General  Ramseurand  his  pretty  bride, 
nee  Miss  Richmond,  of  North  Carolina,  were  present.  Pretty 
women,  and  officers  in  Confederate  gray,  were  an  inspiring  sight. 
Mrs.  Carter,  formerly  Miss  Taliaferro  (since  Mrs.  John  H.  Lamar, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Day,  of  Georgia),  was  one  of  the  brightest  belles. 

While  in  camp,  near  Fredericksburg,    I    obtained  a  week's   fur- 
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lough  to  visit  Richmond,  and  went  there  with  Dr.  George  Whit- 
field,  our  beloved  surgeon.  Stopped  at  Hatton's  on  Mayo  Street. 
Escorted  Miss  Ella  H.  to  Miss  Nannie  King's  marriage.  At  night 
Dr.  Whitfield  and  I  went  to  the  "Varieties"  and  saw  "Naval  En- 
gagements," and  "The  Married  Rake."  Harry  McCarthy  was 
the  leading  actor. 

Sunday,  April  19.  A  glorious  beautiful  spring  day.  Private 
W.  A.  Moore  of  my  company,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on 
the  8th  verse,  2nd  chapter  of  Ephesians.  Private  Rogers  of  my 
company  preached  in  the  afternoon.  Received  a  letter  announcing 
the  marriage  of  my  brother  James  F.  Park  to  Miss  Emma  Bailey 
of  Tuskegee,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter. 

April  25.  Rev.  F.  M.  Kennedy,  a  North  Carolina  Chaplain, 
preached  at  Round  Oak  Church.  It  was  an  able  sermon.  Gen- 
eral Wm.  N.  Pendleton  had  been  expected,  but  failed  to  come. 

April  28.  One  year  ago  the  "Macon  Confederates,"  Company 
F,  were  re-organized  while  stationed  at  Yorktown.  R.  H.  Keel- 
ing, J.  W.  McNeeley  and  I  were  respectively  elected  captain, 
first  and  second  lieutenants  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  my  life.  The  life  of  a  private  soldier  is  not  an  enviable 
one,  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  relieve  and  cheer  the  brave 
men  who  have,  by  their  votes,  promoted  me  from  their  ranks.  Our 
former  captain,  R.  F.  Ligon,  and  Lieutenants  George  Jones  and 
Zuber  returned  to  Alabama. 

April  29.  This  day,,  twelve  months  ago,  I  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  second-lieutenant  in  the  "provisional  army  of  the  Confederate 
States."  To-day  we  are  hurriedly  notified  that  General  Hooker, 
the  successor  of  the  unsuccessful  Burnside,  has  effected  a  landing 
near  Fredericksburg,  and  Rodes'  old  brigade,  under  Colonel 
O'Neal  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Alabama,  is  ordered  to  meet  them. 
My,  duties,  as  acting  quartermaster,  require  me  to  have  several 
wagons  loaded  with  officers'  baggage,  quartermasters  stores,  tents, 
etc.,  and  driven  to  Hamilton's  Crossing,  where  we  remained  all 
night. 

April  30.     Our  brigade  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the    Rich- 
mond, Fredericksbnrg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  and  drew  up  in  line 
of  battle,  while  our  wagon  train  moved   a   mile  and  remained  until 
12  o'clock  midnight,  and  then  moved  to  Guinea's  station. 
BATTLE    OF   CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

May  2.     Rested  until  night,   when  we   were   ordered  to   move 
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as  rapidly  as  possible  our  trains  to    Bowling   Green.      To-day   the 
great  battle  of  Chancellors ville  began,    and  Rode' s   old   brigade  of 
Alabamians  charged  the  Yankees  brilliantly,   driving  them   out  of 
their  newly  erected  breastworks  thrice  in  succession,  and  capturing 
three  batteries  with  horses  and  equipments  entire  attached. 

Captain  McNeely  of  Company  F,  was  severely  wounded  in  right 
leg,  below  the  knee,  by  a  grape  shot  tearing  a  hole  through  the 
flesh.  Privates  Chappell  and  Henderson  were  wounded  in  the  arm. 
Chappell  was  engaged  in  a  close,  hand  to  hand  encounter  when  in- 
jured. Poor  Ben  was  carried,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  the 
engagement,  complaining  all  the  while  of  being  sick,  but  he  only 
had  what  we  called  "battle-field  colic,"  and  was  forced  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  where  he  received  a  bullet  in  one  of  his 
arms,  and  from  the  wound  lost  the  arm  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  war  at  home.  The  day's  fight  was  a  grand  success  for  our 
arms.  Our  wagon  train  was  moving  all  night  to  escape  Stoneman's 
Yankee  cavalry,  which  was  reported  as  ravaging  the  country,  after 
having  taken  Marye's  Heights,  and  to  be  now  in  search  of  our  train. 
We  passed  a  few  miles  beyond  Bowling  Green. 

May  3.  The  great  battle  continued  today.  Rodes'  Brigade,  to 
quote  that  officer's  language,  "covered  itself  with  glory."  Gene- 
rals Jackson  and  Stuart  complimented  it.  Rodes  was  made  a  full 
Major  General,  and  after  the  distressing  news  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's wound,  became  senior  officer  of  the  field  under  Lee.  He  was 
in  actual  command  of  the  army  next  to  Lee,  but  his  modesty  caused 
him  to  turn  over  the  command  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  of  the  cav- 
alry, one  of  the  most  dashing  officers  I  ever  saw.  In  F  Company, 
Capt.  McNeely,  Joe  Black,  Tom  Foulk,  Jim  Lester,  West  Moore, 
Fletch  Zachry,  and  Sergt.  Simmons  were  wounded.  The  i2th 
Alabama  lost  four  captains  and  three  lieutenants,  among  them  Capt. 
H.  W.  Cox,  and  Lieut.  Dudley.  We  lost  a  total  of  134  men  out  of 
our  small  regiment,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Thirteen 
were  killed  outright  and  87  wounded  severely.  The  brigade  lost 
five  field  officers.  Lieut.  Col.  A.  M.  Gordon,  brother  of  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  was  killed.  He  was  a  fine  officer  and  a  true  Christian. 

After  being  shot  he  calmly  said  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the 
cause.  "Fighting  Joe's"  army  was  terribly  repulsed,  and  forced 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Rappahannock. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  contented  itself  with  tearing  up  a  part  of  the 
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railroad  track  and  cutting  telegraph  wires,  thus  interrupting  com- 
munication with  Richmond. 

May  5.  There  are  6,000  prisoners  of  war  at  Guinea's  and  others 
coming  in  hourly.  Among  them  is  Brigader  General  Hayes,  said 
to  be  a  renegade  native  of  Richmond.  The  prisoners  were  boister- 
ous, impertinent  and  insulting  in  their  conversation.  A  great  rain 
storm  fell  and  they  were  in  great  discomfort.  I  pity  them.  There 
are  numerous  foreigners  among  them,  Germans,  Swiss,  Italians, 
Irish,  et  alios.  Our  help  from  such  quarters  is  nil. 

May  6.  After  the  battle  my  regiment  and  train  returned  to  our 
former  camp.  Everything  and  everybody  seemed  changed,  sad 
and  dejected.  I  greatly  miss  my  dear  friend,  Captain  McNeely. 
He  was  my  most  intimate  associate  and  I  love  him  as  a  brother. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  La  Grange  College  at  Florence,  Ala. ,  and 
taught  for  a  while  with  Professor  W.  F.  Slaton  at  Auburn,  and, 
more  recently,  at  the  Military  School  at  Tuskegee,  with  Captain 
Keeling.  He  is  a  fine  scholar,  a  very  amiable  man,  and  popular 
with  the  company. 

I  am  performing  double  duty,  acting  as  quarter  master  of  the 
regiment  and  in  command  of  my  company,  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  Colonel  Pickens  to  relieve  me  from  the  former,  but  he  has 
not  consented  to  do  so.  My  men  urge  me  to  return  to  them. 

May  10.  A  beautiful  Sabbath,  recommended  by  General  Lee  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  our  recent  great  victory. 
Strange  to  say  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  issued  a  proclamation  to 
his  army  after  they  had  retreated  across  the  river,  congratulating 
them  upon  their  great  victory.  How  could  General  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Hooker  both  be  victorious?  I  helped  to  bury  Captain  Cox  of 
of  Company  B,  Twelfth  Alabama,  at  Grace  Church  this  afternoon. 
He  was  a  gallant  officer. 

May  12.  News  of  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  the  true  hero 
of  the  war,  fills  the  whole  army  with  grief.  He  resembled  Napo- 
leon in  his  methods  more  nearly  than  any  of  our  generals.  Truly 
Lee  has  lost  his  most  reliable  aid,  and  was  correct  in  speaking  of 
him  as  his  "right  arm."  His  name  and  his  deeds  are  enbalmed  in 
our  hearts.  The  regiment  returned  from  picket,  and  I  again  solic- 
ited permission  to  return  to  my  company  and  that  another  officer 
be  detailed  as  quartermaster.  Colonel  Pickens  replied  that  if  his 
brother's  commission  did  not  arrive  in  three  days  he  would  relieve 
me. 
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May  14.  Drilled  my  company  for  the  first  time  in  some  months. 
Was  stopped  by  a  refreshing  rain,  which  will  cool  the  air  and  bene- 
fit our  wounded.  First  Sergeant  Hall  was  ordered,  on  account  of 
his  wound,  to  report  to  General  Winder,  and  I  promoted  George 
Wright  to  his  place. 

May  15.  Pay  roll  completed,  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Colonel.  Commanded  a  division  of  two  companies  on  battallion 
drill.  Promised  relief  as  acting  quartermaster  by  Monday  next. 
Company  F  was  paid  off  for  March  and  April,  and  the  sutler's 
wagon  will  be  well  patronized  for  a  few  days.  Ginger  cakes,  porous 
and  poor,  cost  25  cents  each.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  out  of 
reach  of  the  privates. 

May  18.  Relieved  as  acting  quarter  master  and  returned  to  the 
command  of  my  company.  Receipted  for  and  issued  to  the  most 
needy  among  my  men,  thirteen  pairs  of  pants,  four  jackets,  nine 
pairs  of  socks,  and  several  pairs  of  shoes.  Captain  J.  Miles  Pick- 
ens,  a  brother  of  the  Colonel,  is  now  quartermaster. 

May  19  and  20.  Drilled  company  in  breaking  files  to  the  rear, 
breaking  in  platoons,  loading  by  numbers  and  stacking  arms.  The 
men  have  grown  rusty.  The  election,  held  to  decide  who  of  the 
company  should  wear  the  "Badge  of  Honor"  for  gallantry  at 
Chancellorsville,  resulted  in  twelve  votes  each  for  Sergeant  Wright 
and  Private  Chappell.  In  drawing  the  latter  won,  and  his  name 
was  sent  to  General  Lee. 

May  24.  Heard  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge  preach  a  fine  sermon 
at  Camp  Alabama.  Lieutenant  Wright  came  and  reported  the  loss 
of  a  pair  of  new  boots  and  a  number  of  new  novels  sent  me.  I  am 
nearly  barefooted  and  wanted  something  to  read;  so  my  regret  may 
be  imagined. 

May  29.  Grand  review  of  Rodes'  Division  by  Generals  R.  E. 
Lee,  A.  P.  Hill  and  R.  E.  Rodes.  The  day  was  warm  and  we 
marched  three  miles  to  the  reviewing  grounds,  and  stood  several 
hours  befor.e  getting  properly  aligned.  After  preparing  for  review 
and  passing  in  review  before  General  Rodes,  General  Lee  arrived 
and  went  through  the  same  movements  before  him.  I  commanded 
the  fourth  division  of  the  regiment. 

June  4.      Began  a  tramp  through  Valley  of  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
and  marched  about  18  miles,  halting  near  Spotsylvania  C.  H. 
June  5,  6,  7  and  8.     On  the  march  to  Culpeper   C.    H.,    where 
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we   stayed  a  day  supporting  Stuart' scavalay,  while  he  drove  back 
some  raiders  near  Brandy  Station. 

June  9  to  18.  On  the  road  to  Maryland.  Captured  Berry ville, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Martinsburg. 

ADVANCE  INTO  MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 

June  19.  Crossed  the  Potomac  by  wading  at  Williamsport,  Md., 
and  marched  through  Hagerstown.  A  majority  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  unionists,  though  there  are  some  delightful  exceptions.  Biv- 
ouacked at  Funkstown.  Dined  at  Mr.  Syester's,  a  good  southerner. 
Gave  75  cents  in  Confederate  money  for  a  pound  of  stick  candy. 

June  20.  With  Captain  Hewlett  and  Lieutenant  Oscar  Smith,  of 
Third  Alabama,  called  on  Misses  Mary  Jane  and  Lizzie  Kellar, 
young  ladies  just  from  a  Pennsylvania  female  college,  and  heard 
them  play  and  sing  Southern  songs.  This  was  a  very  agreeable 
surprise  to  us  all. 

June  21.  Attended  Divine  services  at  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hagerstown.  At  tea  met  Miss  Rose  Shafer,  and  found 
her  to  be  a  brave  Belle  Boyd  in  her  words  and  acts.  She  is  a  true 
blue  Southerner. 

June  22.  Took  up  line  of  march  to  Pennsylvania,  and  passed 
through  Hagerstown  in  columns  of  companies.  Crossed  Penn- 
sylvania line  near  Middleburg  and  camped  at  Greencastle. 

June  23.  Lieut.  J.  W.  Wright's  resignation  was  accepted,  and 
Sergt.  G.  W.  Wright  was  elected  in  his  stead.  I  appointed  T.  H. 
Clower,  First  Sergt.,  and  Corp.  Bob  Stafford  a  Sergeant. 

June  24.  Marched  to  Harrisburg  and  passed  through  Marion 
and  Chambersburg.  We  see  many  women  and  children,  but  few 
men.  General  Lee  has  issued  orders  prohibiting  all  misconduct  or 
lawlessness,  and  urging  the  utmost  forbearance  and  kindness  to  all. 
His  address  and  admonition  is  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Northern  Generals,  who  have  invaded  the  South  with  their  soldiers. 
But  it  is  in  accord  with  true  civilization.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
war  upon  women  and  children  and  defenseless  men. 

June  25.  Breakfasted  with  a  citizen  who  refused  all  pay,  though 
I  assured  him  Confederate  money  would  soon  take  the  place  of 
greenbacks. 

June  26.     Marched  through  Greenvillage  and  Shippensburg.     It 
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rained   all  day.     Had  a  nice  bed  of  dry  wheat  straw  at  night,  and 
slept  soundly,  undisturbed  by  dreams  or  alarms. 

June  27.  Marched  through  several  small  towns,  and  two  miles 
beyond  Carlisle,  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  at  least  25  miles.  Ate 
an  excellent  supper  at  Mr.  A.  Spott's. 

June  28.  Breakfasted  with  some  brother  officers  at  Mr.  Lee's. 
His  daughters  waited  upon  the  tables,  and  we  were  served  with  hot 
rolls  and  waffles,  butter  and  honey.  Fried  chicken  also  graced  the 
table,  and,  I  need  not  say,  everything  was  hugely  enjoyed.  I  went 
to  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Carlisle,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  passing  some  well  dressed  ladies,  to  whom  I  lifted  my  hat, 
when  one  of  them  spoke  to  me  kindly  and  inquired  what  State  I 
was  from,  and  upon  reply  told  me  that  their  minister  was  from  Flor- 
ence, Alabama.  She  spoke  very  gently  and  without  a  word  of 
abuse,  or  reproof,  or  remonstrance.  I  went  alone  to  the  National 
Hotel  for  dinner.  Found  an  unfriendly  and  scowling  crowd  of 
rough  looking  men  in  the  office,  but  I  walked  up  to  the  desk 
and  registered  and  called  for  dinner.  I  was  late  and  the  dinner 
was  quite  a  poor  one,  and  was  rather  ungraciously  served  by  a 
plump,  Dutchy  looking  young  waitress.  I  paid  for  it  in  Confeder- 
ate money. 

June  29.  Crossed  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  a  gap  at  Papertown, 
where  many  of  our  men  obtained  a  supply  of  writing  paper.  Marched 
on  turnpike  to  Petersburg  and  took  the  Frederick  City  road,  bivou- 
acking at  Heidlersberg. 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 

July  i.  Marched  through  Middletown  towards  Gettysburg.  This 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  days  of  my  life.  We  could 
hear  and  see  the  shelling  in  front  of  Gettysburg,  and  were  soon  in 
range.  Rodes'  division  was  actively  engaged  in  a  very  short  time. 
His  old  Alabama  brigade,  under  Colonel  O'Neal,  was  shelled 
fiercely.  Captain  James  T.  Davis  of  Company  D  was  killed  near 
me.  Another  shell  exploded  in  my  company  and  wounded  Cor- 
poral J.  H.  Eason  and  Private  Lucius  Williams,  while  we  halted  in 
a  hilly  woods.  We  passed  the  woods  and  a  wheat  field,  where 
private  Rogers,  our  Baptist  preacher,  had  his  knee  "shattered  by  a 
minie  ball.  We  continued  to  advance  and  soon  made  a  charge 
upon  the  enemy  not  far  from  the  Seminary.  We  ran  them  some 
distance  and  halted.  There  Lieutenant  Wright  was  wounded  in 
the  head,  by  my  side.  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  calmly  asked  me  to 
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examine  his  wound,  and  tell  him  frankly  whether  I  thought  it  would 
prove  fatal.  I  looked  at  his  bloody  head,  lifted  the  hair  from  over 
the  wound  and  found  his  brain  exposed,  the  bone  on  top  of  his 
head  having  been  carried  away.  I  answered  him  cheerfully  and 
reassuringly,  bidding  him  lie  close  to  the  ground  until  he  could  be 
removed.  I  gave  him  some  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  made 
him  lie  down  as  low  as  possible,  as  the  bullets  were  passing  thick 
and  fast  by  and  over  us,  and  often  striking  some  one  near  by.  Cap- 
tain Hewlett  and  private  Lester  were  wounded  near  me.  While 
urging  my  men  to  fire  and  keep  cool,  I  received  a  ball  in  my  hip. 
It  was  wonder,  a  miracle,  I  was  not  afterwards  shot  a  half  dozen 
times,  but  a  merciful  Providence  preserved  me.  After  long  expo- 
sure to  heavy  fire  from  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  we  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  a  stone  fence.  Captain  J.  J.  Nicholson  of 
Company  I  kindly  offered  to  help  me  as  I  hobbled  along,  though  I 
urged  him  to  abandon  me  and  save  himself.  Colonel  Pickens  sent 
me  to  hospital  on  Major  Proskauer's  horse.  Our  gallant  Jew  Major 
smoked  his  cigars  calmly  and  coolly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
At  the  field  hospital,  an  old  barn,  I  was  put  in  a  tent  with  Captains 
Ross  and  Hewlett,  Lieutenants  Wright  and  Fletcher,  Corporal 
Eason  and  Henry  Lamar.  Poor  John  Preskitt  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  died  saying:  "All  is  right."  My  company  had  all  of  its 
officers  wounded  and  about  half  of  its  men.  Every  officer,  except 
Captain  Thomas,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment,  was  either 
killed  or  wounded.  The  brigade  suffered  severely.  Our  division 
drove  the  enemy  through  the  town,  capturing  many  prisoners,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  of  their  wounded.  Surgeon  George  Whitfield 
was  kept  very  busy. 

July  2.  Limped  inside  the  barn,  saw  Preskitt's  body,  and  urged 
a  decent  burial  by  the  ambulance  corps.  He  leaves  a  very  helpless 
family.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  of  Company  G  died  by  my  side.  Nine 
of  my  company  were  wounded  yesterday.  Pierce  Ware  returned 
to  the  company  in  time  for  the  fight.  Our  forces  fought  Meade's 
command  all  day,  and  the  cannonading  was  wonderfully  distinct 
and  terrific. 

July  3.  Heavy  cannonading  and  musketry  without  cessation. 
Attempted  to  storm  the  heights,  but  failed.  Stuart  sent  back  a 
large  number  of  captured  wagons.  Our  anxiety  for  news  was  in- 
tense. We  fear  defeat  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  hope  and  pray 
for  victory.  We  have  every  confidence  in  Lee  and  Stuart. 
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July  4.  A  memorable  day!  All  able  to  walk  were  sent  towards 
Maryland,  and  the  badly  wounded  were  hauled  away.  Dr.  Whit- 
field  was  very  kind  and  placed  me  in  the  first  ambulance,  driven  by 
Sam  Slaton,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Wright  and  Captains 
Ross  and  Hewlett.  The  night  was  a  dark,  dreary,  rainy  one.  At 
i  o'clock  A.  M.  we  started  after  a  long  halt  on  Fairfield  road, 
towards  Hagerstown,  riding  over  an  execrable  mountain  road. 
We  were  suffering,  wet  and  anxious.  The  Yankee  cavalry  at- 
tacked our  train  and  took  several  of  our  wagons,  including  the  third 
one  in  our  rear.  They  were  firing  uncomfortable  near.  Our  am- 
bulance broke  down  at  this  critical  time,  and  we  waked  up  a  farmer, 
got  his  small  market  wagon,  left  one  horse  with  him  and  drove  the 
other,  with  his  wagon,  on  to  Hagerstown.  Captain  Pickens,  quar- 
termaster, aided  us  much.  At  Washington  Hotel  in  Hagerstown, 
the  proprietor  gave  us  sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and 
spoke  cheeringly. 

July  5.  We  reached  Williamsport,  after  a  gloomy  night,  at  6 
A.  M.,  and  drove  our  horse  across  the  Potomac  and  reached  Mar- 
tinsburg  at  2  P.  M.,  had  our  wounds  dressed,  ate  dinner  in  the 
hospital,  drove  four  miles  and  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Stanley's. 

July  6.  Arrived  at  Winchester  at  4  o'clock,  turned  over  our 
horse  and  wagon  to  provost  marshal,  Captain  Cullen,  and  left 
Winchester  on  mail  coach,  reaching  Woodstock  at  n  o'clock  at 
night,  and  slept  on  the  hotel  floor.  Citizens  are  anxious  for  news 
and  asked  many  questions. 

July  7.  Breakfasted  and  left  on  stage  for  Staunton,  eating  din- 
ner at  Harrisonburg,  where  a  generous  stranger  paid  our  bill. 
Money  is  not  plentiful  with  us.  Reached  Staunton  at  8:30  at  night 
and  stopped  at  American  Hotel  Hospital. 

July  8.  Drew  a  month's  pay  and  obtained  transfer  to  general 
hospital,  Richmond.  Captain  H.  and  I  hired  a  horse  and  buggy 
for  $12.00  to  carry  us  to  Middle  river,  six  miles  distant,  to  get 
our  valises  from  Captain  Haralson.  quartermaster. 

July  9.  Reached  Richmond  5  P.  M.  Went  to  hospital  number 
four,  Dr.  J.  B.  Reid.  Dr.  A.  Y.  P.  Garnett  gave  me  a  thirty  day's 
furlough,  approved  by  General  Winder. 

CAMP  NEAR  ORANGE  COURTHOUSE  AUGUST,  1863. 

General  Lee  placed  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  position  at 
and  around  Orange  Courthouse  during  the  summer  of  1863.  At 
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this  time  General  Longstreet,  with  his  corps,  was  sent  to  Georgia 
to  the  aid  of  General  Bragg. 

For  some  days  our  regiment  and  brigade  remained  quiet,  and 
during  the  time  the  famous  review  by  General  Lee  took  place. 
The  review  was  a  very  brilliant  sight,  with  the  magnificently  dressed 
officers,  for  most  of  them  did  manage  to  keep  new  uniforms,  and 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  poorly  clad  privates  and  line  officers. 
The  only  field  officer  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  present  was  Colonel 
Pickens.  There  was  only  one  captain  in  camp,  and  I  was  senior 
first  lieutenant,  and  third  in  rank.  This  illustrates  the  great  severity 
with  which  the  enemy's  bullets  and  camp  sickness  had  dealt  with 
my  regiment. 

An  amusing  incident  during  this  great  review  was  the  whistling 
by  some  of  the  men  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  partridge,  or  "Bob 
White."  They  used  their  lips  in  imitating  the  bird  whenever  Lieu- 
tenant and  Acting  A.  G.  Daniel  Partridge,  of  General  Battle's 
staff,  rode  by  on  his  fine  horse.  The  gallant  officer  was  annoyed 
by  this  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  whom  he  could  not 
possibly  detect,  and  whom  the  company  officers  would  not  expose, 
but  he  was  helpless  and  had  to  submit. 

Sunday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  Adjutant  Gayle  coming  to 
my  tent  and  informing  me  that  I  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
that  Colonel  Pickens  had  been  sent  for  by  General  Rodes,  and 
Captain  Thomas  had  been  detailed  as  brigade  officer  of  the  day,  and 
that  I,  as  the  third  officer  in  rank,  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
and  that  he  awaited  my  orders.  I  directed  him  to  draw  up  the 
regiment  for  regular  Sunday  inspection,  and  I  recall,  very  dis- 
tinctly, the  hesitation  and  embarrassment  that  I  felt  in  marching  to 
the  front  of  the  regiment,  then  depleted  to  less  than  300  men,  and 
after  the  formation  of  the  parade  by  the  adjutant,  giving  the  regi- 
ment a  short  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms,  and  then  breaking  it  into 
companies,  and  personally  inspecting  each  gun  in  the  command,  as 
well  as  the  cartridge-box  and  bayonet  of  each  soldier.  The  arms 
of  some  of  the  companies  were  in  most  admirable  condition,  while 
others  showed  more  or  less  rust  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  handled  them. 

It  was  a  notable  fact  that  there  was  not  only  not  a  field  officer, 
but  not  a  single  captain  present  during  this  parade,  every  company 
being  commanded  either  by  a  lieutenant  or  a  sergeant. 

During  our  stay  at  this  camp  I  had  a  visit  from  Gen.  B.  Graves, 
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of  Tuskegee,  whose  son  William,  had  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  had  been  arrested  for  desertion,  and  was  then  at  head- 
quarters under  guard.  The  erect,  dignified  and  courteous  old  gen- 
tleman, then  probably  70  years  of  age,  was  grievously  distressed 
by  the  conduct  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to  prevent  any  severe  pun- 
ishment being  inflicted  upon  him.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  letters 
that  I  ever  read  was  handed  to  me  by  the  father  from  the  grieved 
mother.  The  trial  did  not  take  place,  as  soon  after,  when  we  re- 
sumed our  march,  he  escaped  and  was  never  again  seen  in  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  beautiful  wife  of  Col.  Charles  Forsyth,  of  the  3rd  Alabama, 
visited  the  colonel  in  camp,  and  as  she  was  a  splendid  horse-woman 
she  attracted  marked  attention  from  the  gallant  young  officers  of 
the  command. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  some  charming 
families  in  that  vicinity,  among  them  the  Misses  Willis,  Mrs.  Good- 
win and  Miss  Terrell,  the  two  last  daughters  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Terrell,  who  lived  to  be  over  90  years  of  age,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  can  never  forget  a  brief  conversation  with  General  Rodes  while 
at  the  depot  at  Orange  C.  H.  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Rich- 
mond. He  told  me  of  the  appointment  of  General  Battle  to  the 
command  of  the  brigade,  and  stated  that  Colonel  O'Neal  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Alabama,  had  asked  for  a  transfer  to  the  Western 
army.  During  the  conversation  General  Rodes  spoke  most  affec- 
tionately of  my  former  captain,  R.  H.  Keeling;  saying  that  he  knew 
him  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  that  he  should  have 
entered  the  army  as  a  brigadier  general  instead  of  first  lieutenant. 

August  24.  General  R.  E.  Lee  rode  his  famous  horse,  '  Trav- 
eler," through  our  camp  and  near  my  tent.  I  lifted  my  hat  and 
was  saluted  by  our  great  commander.  He  is  always  greeted  with 
cheers  and  acclamations  when  he  passes  near  a  regiment. 

August  28  and  29.  Colonel  Battle  received  his  commission  as 
brigadier  general,  and  at  night  was  serenaded  by  a  brass  band  from 
Doles'  Georgia  brigade.  He  responded  in  a  very  pretty  speech. 

September  4  and  5.  Am  officer  of  the  day.  Private  Griffith  of 
Company  E,  married  a  girl  near  Orange  C.  H.  It  is  love  in  low 
life.  He  brought  his  cara  sposa  to  see  our  encampment,  and  they 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

September  14.     The  anniversary  of  my  memorable  skirmish  near 
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Boonsboro,  (South  Mountain)  Md.  We  are  ordered  to  Summer- 
ville  Ford,  near  Rapidan  Station,  where  the  Yankees  are  threaten- 
ing a  passage.  Marched  very  rapidly  and  halted  a  mile  from  the 
ford.  Our  artillery  kept  up  a  heavy  firering  for  several  hours  and 
had  several  men  killed.  Captain  Carter's  battery  cannot  be 
excelled. 

September  15  and  16.  Rodes'  division,  composed  of  Daniel's 
and  Ramseur's  North  Carolina,  Doles'  Georgia,  and  Battle's  Ala- 
bama brigades,  were  marched  out  to  witness  a  melancholy  sight, 
the  public  shooting  of  one  of  Ramseur's  brigade,  who  was  convicted 
of  desertion  by  a  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death 
by  musketry.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  but  his  death  was  necessary  as  a 
warning  and  lesson  to  his  comrades.  Each  regiment  was  marched 
in  front  of  the  dead  body,  and  his  breast  was  pierced  by  several 
bullets.  On  return  to  camp  we  found  two  of  my  men,  George 
Ward  and  Dick  Noble,  who  had  been  on  a  scout  across  the  river 
and  captured  a  Yankee  and  carried  him  to  General  Rodes,  and 
secured  a  splendid  pistol  and  seven-shooting  rifle.  Heard  Rev.  Dr. 
L.  Rosser  deliver  an  eloquent  lecture  to  our  Christian  Associa- 
tion on  "patriotism,  benevolence  and  religion." 

Oct.  8,  1863.  I  drew  from  quartermaster  Pickens,  15  envelopes, 
one  quire  of  letter  paper,  half  quire  of  note  and  half  quire  of  fools- 
cap paper  and  five  pens.  Such  things  are  growing  scarce,  and  show 
to  what  extremities  we  are  rapidly  approaching.  Lieuts.  F.  A. 
Rogers  and  John  R.  Williams  of  Company  A,  were  promoted 
Captain,  and  First  Lieutenant  of  said  company,  and  Lieu- 
tenant John  Rogers  of  Company  E,  promoted  to  captain.  At 
3  P.  M.  we  were  ordered  to  pack  up,  and  marched  until 
9  P.  M.  and  camped  near  Dr.  Terrell's,  4  miles  from  Orange  C.  H. 

Oct.  9.  At  4  o'clock  A.  M.  we  marched  through  Orange,  waded 
Rapidan  river,  and  bivouacked  three  miles  from  Madison  C.  H. 
Here  our  "spider  wagon,"  as  the  North  Carolina  "Tar  Heels"  call 
our  cooking  utensil  wagon,  failed  to  come  up  and  we  had  to 
"make  up"  our  flour,  water  and  salt  on  oil  cloths,  and  bake  before 
the  fire  on  our  gun  ramrods,  sticks,  rails,  etc.  And,  after  salting 
our  beef,  hung  it  on  poles  before  the  fire  until  cooked.  We  were 
all  hungry  and  ate  heartily  of  our  beef  and  bread. 

Oct.  10.  Continued  our  march  through  byroads  and  old  fields, 
and  new  roads  cut  by  the  pioneer  squads  through  the  woods,  until 
we  came  to  the  Sperryville  turnkike,  1 1  miles  from  Culpeper  C.  H. 
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Oct.  ii.  We  waded  across  Robinson  river,  as  it  is  called,  and 
occupied  an  old  camp  of  the  6th  Yankee  army  corps.  It  was  on  a 
high,  bleak  hill,  where  the  wind  blew  constantly  and  fiercely,  and 
rendered  our  sleep  very  uncomfortable.  Such  cold  winds  eighteen 
months  ago,  would  have  caused  colds,  coughs  and  pneumonia,  but 
now  we  are  accustomed  to  rough  weather  and  thin  clothing. 

BATTLE  OF  WARRENTON  SPRINGS. 

October  12.  At  2  P.  M.  we  were  aroused  and  started  for  the 
Rappahannock  river.  It  was  not  a  pleasure  excursion.  At  12  M. 
we  came  near  the  village  of  Jeffersonton,  halted  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  learned  that  a  body  of  Yankee  cavalry  were  in  a  church  in  the 
town,  and  General  Battle  was  ordered  to  flank  and  capture  the 
party  if  possible.  The  Third,  Sixth  and  Twelfth  Alabama  regi- 
ments marched  to  the  left,  and  the  Fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Ala- 
bama to  the  right.  After  going  about  two  miles  we  overtook  some 
Yankee  cavalry  pickets,  whom  our  sharpshooters,  under  Major 
Blackford,  of  the  Fifth  Alabama,  quickly  dispersed.  We  followed 
closely,  and  they  evacuated  Jeffersonton,  falling  back  to  the  river, 
and  crossing  a  bridge  near  Warrenton  Springs.  General  Pendle- 
ton,  chief  of  artillery,  placed  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  on  a  lofty  hill 
immediately  in  front  of  my  regiment  and  commenced  a  rapid  and 
destructive  fire  across  the  river,  driving  the  enemy  some  distance 
beyond.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  left  the  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock,  General  Rodes  ordered  Battle's  Alabama 
and  Doles'  Georgia  brigades  to  push  rapidly  across,  and  it  was 
promptly  done  amid  a  sharp  fire  from  musketry  and  cannon.  Bat- 
tle's brigade  was  moved  down  the  Warrenton  turnpike  by  the  old 
burnt  hotel.  Right  here  gallant  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  galloped  by  with 
the  Twelfth  Virginia  cavalry  and  charged  right  royally  upon  the 
Yanks,  strongly  posted  on  a  hill  in  front,  but  the  Virginians  were 
too  few  in  number  and  were  forced  to  retire.  General  Battle  was 
ordered  to  send  a  regiment  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and  he  selected 
the  Twelfth  Alabama  for  the  honorable  though  dangerous  task. 
The  other  regiments  supported  us  some  distance  in  the  rear.  We 
moved  under  a  heavy  fire  to  and  through  the  woods  towards  the 
hills  occupied  by  the  enemy.  When  within  lorty  yards  the  regi- 
ment fired  a  volley  into  them  which  seriously  disconcerted  them, 
and  followed  it  by  volley  after  volley  until  the  enemy  turned  and 
fled.  We  followed  with  loud,  rejoicing  yells  for  some  distance, 
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until  General  Stuart  halted  us.  I  picked  up  a  splendid  Sharp's 
rifle  in  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  procured  some  cartridges 
and  fired  three  well  aimed  shots  at  the  cavalrymen  as  they  halted 
and  fired  at  us.  Some  saddles  were  emptied.  The  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama lost  only  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  enemy, 
being  on  horseback,  fired  too  high  and  overshot  us.  We  killed 
and  wounded  many  of  them  and  captured  a  goodly  number,  with 
their  fine  horses  and  equipment.  General  Stuart  highly  compli- 
mented the  conduct  of  the  regiment,  saying  it  was  a  very  creditable 
and  successful  affair,  of  which  the  regiment  and  country  had  cause 
to  feel  proud.  We  slept  on  the  battle-field,  and  were  so  tired  as  to 
need  no  better  beds  than  the  bare  ground. 

October  13.  Marched  to  Warrenton  by  12  o'clock.  Sergeant 
Glower  and  I  dined  at  Mrs.  Cox's,  and  her  pretty  daughter,  Miss 
Nannie,  gave  us  some  late  Northern  papers.  They  interested  and 
amused  us.  Their  boastings  and  misstatements  of  war  movements 
are  absurd. 

Rose  early,  and  while  in  line  at  "order  arms,"  General  Battle  de- 
livered an  inspiring  speech  to  each  regiment.  No  one  commands 
a  braver,  more  reliable  brigade  than  he.  They  never  falter. 

BATTLE  OF  BRISTOW  STATION. 

After  marching  a  mile  we  overtook  heavy  skirmishing  sharp- 
shooters, and  were  soon  exposed  to  shot  and  shell.  Were  under 
fire  all  the  morning  and  larger  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  were 
marching  and  countermarching  through  fields  and  woods,  and 
across  hills  and  valleys.  Ever  and  anon  a  bullet  would  strike  some 
one  and  the  victim  would  be  hurriedly  carried  to  the  rear.  Several 
were  wounded.  Crossed  Cedar  run  and  marched  on  towards 
Manassas.  Slept  peacefully  on  Virginia  soil  near  Bristow  Station 
at  night.  Dear  old  mother  Virginia  has  often,  so  often,  furnished 
us  with  restful  beds  on  her  generous,  hospitable  bosom! 

Several  hundred  Yankee  prisoners  were  under  guard  near  us, 
and  much  trading  in  knives,  canteens,  tents,  biscuits,  tobacco,  etc., 
was  carried  on.  The  prisoners  were  very  filthy,  inferior  looking 
men,  mostly  Germans. 

Battle's  brigade,  and  indeed  most  of  Ewell's  corps,  were  busily 
engaged  tearing  up  crossties  and  railroad  iron,  burning  the  former 
and  crooking  the  latter,  all  during  a  very  heavy  rain.  Although 
wet  to  the  skin,  no  man  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  but  all  worked 
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and  talked  in  excellent  humor.  The  irrepressible  spirit,  the  wit 
and  jollity  of  a  Southern  soldier  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  discom- 
fort, neither  heat  nor  cold,  bleak  winds  nor  scorching  sunshine, 
sickness  nor  sorrow.  After  finishing"  our  share  of  the  work  we  dried 
our  dripping,  wet  clothes,  erected  the  Yankee  tents,  which  we  had 
captured,  and  slept  soundly  and  comfortably  on  the  bare,  cold,  wet 
ground  until  morning.  We  were  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Cat- 
lett's  Station,  on  A.  &  R.  R.  R. 

Major  Proskauer,  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  with  half  of  each  com- 
pany, six  commissioned  and  several  non-commissioned  officers,  was 
sent  down  the  railroad  towards  Warrenton  Junction  to  destroy  more 
of  the  road.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rest  of  the  regiment  joined 
us. 

At  4  o'clock  resumed  our  march,  the  Twelfth  Alabama  in  front 
of  the  jbrigade,  and  Company  F  in  front  of  the  regiment.  Soon 
passed  Bealton,  which  the  enemy  had  destroyed  by  fire.  What  a 
cruel  sight,  chimneys  standing  as  lone  sentinels,  and  blackened 
ashes  around  them,  indicating  reckless  wantonness  and  cowardly 
vengeance  upon  helpless  women  and  children.  Even  war,  savage 
war,  should  be  conducted  upon  more  humane  principles.  Sword 
and  musket  and  cannon  are  more  tolerable,  more  courageous.  Fire 
is  the  weapon  of  cowards  of  the  most  cruel  and  most  beastly  nature 
and  the  stealthy  instrument  of  the  inhuman.  The  place  had  been 
a  Yankee  depot  of  supplies.  Bivouacked  near  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, cold  and  frosty,  but  slept  soundly.  The  surrounding  country 
is  deserted  by  its  former  inhabitants.  I  saw  a  splendid  mansion 
without  an  occupant  and  in  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  Yan- 
kee generals  had  used  many  of  these  mansions  for  their  headquar- 
ters without  any  thought  of  paying  for  them. 

Bugle  call  at  3  o'clock  A.  M.,  October  iQth,  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  started  for  the  river.  We  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  hail  and  sleet,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  driving  wind, 
which  blew  off  hats  and  almost  changed  one's  course  in  walking. 
We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  marched 
through  mud  and  slush  and  rain  towards  Kelly's  Ford,  and  halted 
in  an  old  field. 

The  brigade  was  suddenly  ordered  to  cross  river  and  protect 
from  cavalry  raids  our  wagons,  which  were  hauling  railroad  iron. 
Marched  eight  miles,  rested  until  sundown,  and  returned  to  quart- 
ers after  dark. 
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The  1 2th  and  26th  Alabama,  on  October  2yth,  went  on  picket 
duty  to  Kelly's  Ford,  the  former  relieving  the  I4th  North  Caro- 
lina. I  walked  several  miles  around  Kellysville,  once  the  scene  of 
a  severe  cavalry  engagement,  on  a  tour  of  observation.  The 
country  around  about  resembled  Fauquier  county,  being  one  vast 
field  of  destruction  and  devastation.  Where  once  elegant,  happy 
homes  stood,  bare  chimneys  rear  their  tall  forms,  sentries  over  this 
cruel  waste,  halls  that  once  resounded  to  the  merry  laughter  of 
happy  children,  now  re-echo  to  the  mournful  whistling  of  the  autumn 
winds.  Everything  we  see  is  a  memento  of  the  relentless  cruelty 
of  our  invaders. 

Some  North  Carolina  troops  relieved  us  from  picket  duty  and  re- 
turned to  the  building  of  our  winter  quarters  on  the  3Oth.  Our 
Christian  Association  met  and  resolved  to  forbid  playing  cards  for 
pastime  or  amusement.  New  officers  for  next  two  months,  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  H.  D.  Moore;  V.  P.,  Capt.  J.  J.  Nicholson,  of  Com- 
pany I;  Secretary,  Wat.  P.  Zachry,  of  Company  F. 

November  i.  Sunday.  Chaplain  Moore  preached  two  able  ser- 
mons. Subject  of  one  at  night  was  "Repentance,"  and  he  explained 
that  conviction,  contrition,  or  sorrow,  confession  and  reformation 
constitute  repentance.- 

November  2.  Major  H.  A.  Whiting,  of  General  Rodes'  staff, 
and  Lieutenant  Dan  Partridge,  of  General  Battle's,  inspected  our 
brigade.  I  drew  five  splendid  English  overcoats  and  three  blankets 
for  Company  F.  How  can  I  fairly  issue  or  divide  so  few  articles, 
so  much  needed  this  cold  weather?  These  uncomplaining  men  are 
patriotic  indeed.  Sutler  Sam  Brewer  arrived  with  a  load  of  goods 
which  he  speedily  sold  out  to  clamoring,  eager  purchasers.  He 
demands  and  gets  $1.00  a  pound  for  salt,  $2.00  per  dozen  for  com- 
mon sized  apples,  $5.00  per  pound  for  soda,  $1.00  per  quart  for 
ground  peas  or  "goobers,"  $3.00  a  pound  for  lard,  $6.00  a  quart 
for  syrup  made  of  Chinese  sugar  cane,  $1.00  for  three  porous  gin- 
ger cakes,  $1.00  per  dozen  for  small,  tough  sugar  cakes,  $1.00  for 
a  pound  bale  of  Confederate  coffee,  made  of  rye.  Those  who  use 
tobacco  pay  $4.00  a  pound  for  it.  This  depreication  in  our  cur- 
rency is  trying  to  men  who  get  $i  i.oo  per  month  only.  One  dollar 
formerly  bought  more  than  eleven  will  now. 

Several  of  my  company  acssited  me  in  building  to  the  end  of  my 
tent  a  chimney  of  small,  unskinned  pine  poles,  which  they  covered 
pretty  well  with  mud.  Then  they  floored  my  tent,  and  I  am  com- 
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fortable  and  proud  of  my  quarters.  Very  few  of  the  men  can  pro- 
cure plank  for  flooring,  and  their  tents  are  surrounded  by  ditches 
to  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  and  straw  and  hay  are  substituted  for 
plank. 

November  6.  Suffered  from  neuralgia  in  my  face,  which  has 
swollen  considerable.  Late  in  the  day  a  terrible  cannonading 
towards  Kelly's  Ford  and  Rappahannock  Station  surprised  us,  and 
our  brigade,  under  Colonel  O'Neal,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Alabama, 
was  marched  rapidly  to  the  Ford.  Though  in  great  pain,  I  com- 
manded my  company,  and  we  were  soon  in  line  of  battle  and  under 
a  heavy  shelling.  This  we  had  to  endure  for  some  time.  Two 
North  Carolina  companies  were  captured  by  the  Yankees 
in  their  rapid  movement.  At  the  station  Hay's  Louisiana,  and 
Hoke's  North  Carolina  brigades  lost  heavily  in  prisoners.  The  at- 
tack seems  to  have  completely  surprised  our  generals.  Were  in 
line  of  battle  until  12  o'clock  at  night,  then  marched  by  the  right 
flank  across  Mountain  Run  at  Stone's  Mill.  Passed  through  Ste- 
phensburg,  and  went  within  two  miles  of  Culpepper  C.  H.  There 
halted  and  formed  line  of  battle,  Battle's  brigade  extending  from  top 
of  a  lofty  hill,  towards  Brandy  Station,  and  joined  by  Early's  divis- 
ion. We  began  to  throw  up  breastworks  as  a- protection  against 
shells  in  case  of  attack,  in  two  different  places,  using  our  tin  cups, 
plates  and  bayonets  in  place  of  spades  and  picks,  of  which  we  had 
none.  How  many  earthworks  have  been  quickly  built  in  old  Vir- 
ginia by  these  simple  implements!  Orders  came  to  stop  our  work 
and  move  to  Raccoon  Ford,  which  we  reached  at  9  o'clock  at  night, 
and  crossed  in  great  darkness.  Colonel  Pickens  kindly  gave  me  a 
seat  on  his  horse  behind  him  to  cross  Mountain  Run  and  Rapidan 
river,  and  I  was  enabled  to  keep  dry.  After  Rode's  division  waded 
the  river,  we  were  marched  down  to  Morton's  ,Ford,  arriving  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock  and  halting  at  the  old  camp  ground  we  occu- 
pied before  our  tramp  to  Bristow  Station,  after  General  Meade  in 
October.  Just  one  month  from  the  time  we  left  we  returned.  As 
sleep  had  been  a  stranger  to  me  for  two  nights,  I  enjoyed  it,  and  all 
neuralgic  pains  left  me,  and  never  returned. 

Nov.  gth  to  1 8th.  On  picket  duty  and  annoyed  by  constant 
alarms.  On  last  day  were  suddenly  aroused  by  rapid  succession  of 
shells  in  our  midst,  warning  us  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  our  foes. 
The  6th  Alabama  had  three  men  wounded  on  outpost.  The  I2th 
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Alabama  relieved  them.  Completed  our  rude  fortifications  and  are 
ready  to  welcome  Meade  and  his  cohorts  to  hospitable  graves. 

Nov.  24th.  Expected  President  Davis  to  review  the  corps  to-day 
but  the  rain  prevented.  Our  great  leader  must  be  sorely  tried 
these  gloomy  days,  and  is  evidently  the  "right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

At  i  o'clock  A.  M.,  Nov.  26th,  we  were  suddenly  aroused  and 
hurried  towards  Jacob's  Ford  where  Meade  had  crossed  part  of  his 

army. 

BATTLE  OF  LOCUST  GROVE,  Nov.  2yTH. 

In  afternoon  near  Locust  Grove,  we  met  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  and  our  sharpshooters  engaged  them  in  a  fierce  skirmish 
until  dark.  While  skirmishing,  the  brigade  in  the  rear  was  busily 
employed  throwing  up  breastworks  of  poles  and  earth,  latter  dug 
up  with  picks  made  of  sharpened  oak  poles  and  bayonets,  and 
thrown  on  the  logs  and  brush  with  tin  plates  and  cups  and  bare 
hands.  It  is  marvelous  with  what  rapidity  a  fortification  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  minie  balls  can  be  thrown  up.  A  sense  of  danger 
quickens  a  man's  energies. 

BATTLE  OF  MINE  RUN,  Nov.  28TH. 

Before  daylight  our  army  fell  back  about  two  miles  and  we  began 
constructing  breastworks  on  a  high  hill  west  of  Mine  Run.  The 
enemy  soon  appeared  on  the  east  side  of  Mine  Run,  and  com- 
menced exchanging  shots  with  our  sharpshooters.  A  heavy  rain 
fell  and  added  to  our  discomfort.  By  night  Battle's  brigade  had 
thrown  up  works  almost  strong  enough  to  resist  bomb  shells  and 
cannon  balls. 

Early  on  the  29th,  the  Yankees  began  a  rapid  and  continuous 
shelling  from  their  batteries,  which  caused  us  to  seek  protection 
behind  our  works.  The  wind  blew  fiercely  and  chilled  us  to  the 
bone.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  an  adventurous  Yankee  regiment 
approach  in  line  of  battle,  when  Carter's  battery  opened  on  them, 
and  the  line  broke  and  scattered  in  confusion.  We  could  see  sev- 
eral wounded  men  carried  off  on  litters.  We  stayed  in  the  trenches 
all  night  ready  for  a  charge,  a  detail  from  each  company  remaining 
awake.  The  fierce,  cold  winds  made  sleep  light  and  uncomfort- 
able. 

December  i,  1863.     A  remarkably  quiet  day.    Not  a  cannon  shot 
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fired  and  scarcely  a  report  from  a  musket.  Meade  was  plainly 
making  some  movement  but  we  could  not  discover  what.  The  in- 
tensely cold  weather  continues.  I  was  told  by  some  Yankee  pris- 
oners that  some  of  their  pickets  were  actually  frozen  to  death  while 
on  post,  and  that  others  were  carried  off  wholly  insensible  from 
cold.  I  can  believe  the  story,  as  I  never  suffered  more  in  my  life. 

December  2.  We  learned  that  Meade  had  crossed  most  of  his  force 
at  Jacob's  and  Germanna  Fords,  and  that  the  chance  for  a  battle  was 
now  slight.  We  took  the  Germanna  Ford  road  and  hurriedly  pur- 
sued, overtaking  and  capturing  over  150  prisoners.  Early  and 
Johnson  captured  many  on  their  respective  roads.  At  night  we 
went  in  direction  of  Morton's  Ford,  and  slept  in  the  woods. 

The  Confederate  Congress  is  in  session,  and  the  papers  publish 
President  Davis'  message,  which  I  read  with  great  interest  and  ap- 
proval. His  views  about  substitutes  are  excellent.  My  daily  news- 
paper bills  are  heavy,  as  I  take  the  Richmond  Dispatch  and  the 
Examiner? *x&  sometimes  buy  the  Whig  as  well  as  the  Illustrated 
News,  price  50  cents  each. 

Sutler  Brewer  brought  in  some  oysters  and  sold  them  at  $20  a 
gallon.  Messes  club  together  and  buy.  I  could  not  be  a  sutler. 
Their  prices  seem  cruel  and  extortionate. 

December  15.  Sent  private  Tom  Kimbrough  to  Orange  Court- 
house after  boxes  and  trunk.  Lieutenant  George  Wright  came  to- 
day. The  trunk  was  mine  and  contained  a  large  ham,  pickles,  a 
bushel  or  more  of  crackers,  biscuit  and  cakes,  a  pair  of  boots  and 
pair  of  pants.  These  came  from  home  from  the  best  of  mothers, 
and  anticipated  Xmas.  Lieutenant  W.  brought  a  negro  cook. 

Our  officers  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transfer 
the  Twelfth  Alabama  to  Alabama  for  recruiting  purposes,  as  we  are 
opposed  to  consolidating  with  another  regiment  on  account  of  our 
diminished  ranks,  until  we  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  recruit. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition: 

"We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  regiment, 
in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  men  under  our  command,  having  the 
interest  and  good  of  the  service  at  heart,  in  view  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  recent  report  to  Congress,  to 
consolidate  the  regiments  which  have  fallen  below  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law  to  retain  their  present  organization,  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  represent: 

"That  the  Twelfth  Alabama  regiment  has  been  in  service  in  the 
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field  since  July,  1861;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  the  casualties  of  battle  in  the  hard  fought  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Rodes'  old  brigade 
has  participated  and  acquired  glory,  the  regiment  has  become  re- 
duced below  the  minimum;  that  the  regiment  is  one  of  only  two 
Alabama  regiments  which,  within  our  knowledge,  have  not  re- 
ceived any  conscripts — and  it  being  our  desire  to  preserve  intact 
the  organization  under  which  we  have  fought  for  now  nearly  three 
years — and  to  which  we  are  attached  by  many  hallowed  memories 
of  the  past,  by  many  associations  of  danger,  trial,  fatigue,  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  and  desiring  that  the  name  "TWELFTH  ALA- 
BAMA" be  not  obliterated  from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

"We,  feeling  perfectly  convinced  of  our  ability  to  recruit  our 
shattered  ranks  by  such  a  course,  beg  most  respectfully  that  the 
regiment  be  transferred  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  some  other  point  in  the 
State,  during  the  winter  months,  or  until  the  opening  of  the  spring 
campaign,  then  to  return  with  full  ranks  to  take  our  places  once 
again  with  our  comrades  of  the  'Army  of  Northern  Virginia.'  ' 

This  petition  is  to  be  forwarded  through  the  regular  channels  to 
General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  C.  S.  A. 

December  24.  Christmas  eve  in  the  army  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  preparations  at  home  for  Christmas  festivities. 

Christmas  day.  Ate  a  hearty  dinner,  minus  the  home  turkey  and 
cranberries  and  oysters  and  egg-nog  and  fruit  cake,  and  then  wrote 
to  my  mother  and  sisters. 

At  9  o'clock  Dec.  26,  Major  Proskauer  led  the  regiment  towards 
Paine's  Mills,  where  we  were  to  relieve  the  i4th  North  Carolina, 
on  fatigue  duty,  sawing  plank  for  the  Orange  road,  We  lost  the 
way,  and  marched  20  miles  to  reach  a  mill  only  12  miles  distant 
from  camp,  arriving  after  dark.  Companies  F,  B  and  C  moved 
three  miles  from  nearest  mill  to  "Squire"  Collins.  Supped  and 
breakfasted  at  the  "Squire's."  The  I4th  North  Carolina  desired  to 
stay,  and  our  regiment  wished  to  return,  so  the  engineer  got  an 
order  from  Gen.  Lee  permanently  detailing  the  i4th  North  Carolina 
for  this  work. 

General  Lee  issued  an  order  directing  that  furloughs  be  furn- 
ished hereafter  at  the  rate  of  four  to  the  100  men  present  for 
duty.  I  had  a  "drawing"  in  company  F,  and  Wm.  Mimms  drew 
the  furlough  and  application  was  made  for  him.  I  addressed  a  letter 
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of  inquiry  to  Gen.  R.  H.  Chilton,  Chief  of  Staff,  as  to  whether  in 
the  event  an  enlisted  man  obtained  a  recruit  for  his  company,  and 
actually  enlisted  him  in  service,  the  commanding  General  would 
grant  the  man  so  doing  a  furlough  of  30  days? 

Dec.  31,1 863.  The  last  day  of  a  most  eventful  year.  It  goes  out  in 
gloom;  wet,  muddy  and  still  raining. 

Jan.  i,  1864.  New  Year's  Day.  A  very  beautiful  day.  May 
the  future  of  the  South  be  as  bright  and  glorious! 

It  is  extremely  cold,  below  zero.  Major  Whiting,  Division  In- 
spector, examined  the  arms  and  clothing  of  the  men,  and  found 
them  sadly  in  need  of  shoes,  many  of  them  being  barefooted,  and 
the  others  having  no  soles  to  their  shoes,  the  uppers  only  remaining. 

Sunday,  Jan.  3rd.  Summoned  to  brigade  headquarters  with  Capt. 
R.  M.  Greene,  of  Opelika,  from  the  6th  Alabama,  and  Lieut.  Dun- 
lap,  of  Mobile,  from  the  3rd  Alabama,  to  investigate  the  stealing  of 
two  cows  from  the  Misses  Lee.  We  could  obtain  no  light  on  the 
subject.  Rations  of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce  now,  only  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  per  day  to  each  man,  and  this  irregularly.  From  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  flour  and  no  vegetables,  nor 
syrup,  nor  coffee,  nor  indeed  ought  else,  per  man.  The  hearty 
fellows  get  hungry. 

Colonel  Chilton,  chief  of  General  Lee's  staff,  on  the  4th,  an- 
swered my  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  2(jth  ult. ,  and  sent  me  a  copy  of 
"General  Orders  No.  i,  Current  Series,  A.  N.  Va.,"  which  granted 
furloughs  to  all  enlisted  men  who  actually  mustered  in  a  recruit  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Wesley  Moore  telegraphed  his 
brother,  Micajah,  who  had  just  reached  18  years,  to  come  on.  I 
think  the  order  will  do  great  good,  and  I  am  gratified  at  having 
had  such  notice  and  approval  taken  of  my  suggestion.  I  wonder 
if  my  letter  induced  this  famous  "general  order?" 

A  great  snow  fell  during  the  night  of  January  8th.  The  water 
particles  congealed  into  white  crystals  in  the  air,  and  sprinkled  the 
ground  about  four  inches  deep.  The  regiment  was  ordered  out  to 
witness  the  execution  of  two  deserters. 

Battle's  brigade  left  early  for  picket  duty  on  the  Rapidan  river. 
I  was  left  in  camp  as  its  commander,  and  have  more  men  in  camp, 
left  on  account  of  bare  feet  and  bad  shoes,  than  Colonel  Goodgame 
carried  off  with  him. 

I  issued  strict  orders  for  the  sentinels  to  walk  their  posts  con- 
stantly, and  to  pass  no  man  with  a  gun,  and  to  arrest  all  who  at- 
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tempted  to  leave  or  enter  camp  with  guns,  without  my  written  per- 
mission. I  issued  these  orders  because  some  of  the  men  have 
already  left  with  guns  in  search,  I  suspect,  of  hogs,  cows  or  other 
things,  belonging  to  citizens,  that  might  be  eaten.  At  night  Lieu- 
tenant Karcher  arrested  eight  men  with  guns  and  confined  them  in 
the  guardhouse.  As  punishment  I  directed  the  prisoners  to  lay  a 
causeway  around  the  guard  lines  for  the  sentinels  use. 

January  17.  Marched  Company  F  to  Captain  Pickens'  head- 
quarters and  they  were  paid  for  November  and  December,  and  com- 
mutation for  clothing  from  December  12,  1862,  to  December  12, 
1863.  The  men  felt  rich  with  their  depreciated  money.  How 
cheerful  and  jocular  they  are! 

January  21.  Orders  from  General  Lee  to  send  applications  for 
furloughs  at  rate  of  12  to  100  men  present.  Tom  Clower  and  Pierce 
Ware  are  the  lucky  ones. 

January  26.  This  has  been  a  bright,  pleasant  day,  a  most  mem- 
orable one  in  the  history  of  Battle's  brigade.  General  Battle  made 
speeches  to  each  one  of  his  regiments,  and  they  re-enlisted  uncon- 
ditionally for  the  war.  I  never  witnessed  such  unanimity  upon  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance.  The  brave  Twelfth  Alabama,  when 
the  invitation  was  given  to  those  who  desired  to  volunteer  to  step 
forward  two  paces,  moved  forward  as  one  man.  General  Battle 
spoke  eloquently.  Other  officers  spoke  well.  Battle's  brigade  is 
the  first  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  re-enlist  uncondition- 
ally for  the  war.  This  is  an  act  of  which  we  should  well  be  proud 
to  our  dying  day. 

January  27.  General  Battle  sent  the  following  communication  to 
each  regiment  in  his  brigade: 

"Headquarters  Battle's  Brigade,  January  26,  1864. 
The  Brigade  Commander  has  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  sub- 
joined communication  from  Major-General  Rodes: 

"Headquarters  Rodes'  Division,  January  26,  1864. 
"Brigadier-General  BATTLE,  Commanding  Battle's  Brigade: 

GENERAL, — I  have  just  received  your  message  by  Captain  J.  P. 
Smith,  informing  me  of  the  glorious  conduct  of  my  old  brigade  in 
re-enlisting  for  the  war  without  conditions.  Conduct  like  this,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hardships  we  are  enduring,  and  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  fought  so  many  bloody  battles,  is  in  the  highest  degree  credi- 
table to  the  men  and  officers  of  your  command.  I  always  was 
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proud,  and  now  still  more  so,  that  I  once  belonged  to  your  brigade. 
As  their  division  commander,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  I  wish 
to  express  my  joy  and  pride,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy, 
my  gratitude  at  their  conduct.  The  significance  of  this  grand 
movement,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
accompanying  it,  will  not  be  underrated,  either  by  the  enemy  or 
our  own  people.  They  will,  as  I  do,  see  in  this  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  the  first  dawn  of  peace  and  independence,  because  they 
will  see  that  these  men  are  unconquerable.  To  have  been  the  lead- 
ers of  this  movement  in  this  glorious  army  throws  a  halo  of  glory 
around  your  brigade  which  your  associates  in  arms  will  recognize 
to  envy,  and  which  time  will  not  dim.  Convey  this  evidence,  feebly  at 
best,  but  doubly  so  in  comparison  with  what  I  would  express  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  course  you  and  your  men  have  pursued  in  this 
matter,  and  see  now,  having  written  "Excelsior"  in  the  records  of 
your  camp  history,  that  your  fighting  record  shall  hereafter  show 
you,  not  only  to  have  been  among  the  brave,  but  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  being  the  com- 
mander of  so  noble  a  body  of  gallant  and  patriotic  men! 

(Signed)  R.  .E.   RODES,  Major-General. 

June  6,  1864.  About  8  o'clock  Rodes'  division  packed  up  their 
baggage  and  marched  down  the  breastworks  near  Richmond,  and 
turning  to  the  left  at  the  same  point  as  we  did  on  the  3Oth  of  May, 
and  continuing  our  course  nearly  a  mile  under  a  hot,  broiling  sun, 
when,  coming  up  with  Early's  division,  under  Ramseur,  and  Gor- 
don's division,  we  halted  a  few  hours.  At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  we  re- 
sumed our  march  towards  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  going  one 
mile,  and  then  halting  until  dark.  Skirmishing  was  brisk,  and 
cannonading  rapid  in  our  front.  We  expected  to  be  engaged  at 
any  moment,  but  something  prevented,  and  we  returned  to  a  pine 
woods  on  the  Mechanicsville  turnpike,  and  remained  during  the 
night  A  good  many  straggling  Yankees  were  captured,  and  re- 
ported the  enemy  moving  to  their  left  flank,  and  say  their  men  are 
destitute  of  shoes,  deficient  in  rations,  and  very  tired  of  fighting, 
etc.  They  also  report  Burnside's  negroes  at  the  front.  The 
enemy,  unwilling  to  expose  their  own  persons,  not  only  invoke  the 
aid  of  Ireland,  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  force  our  poor, 
deluded,  ignorant  slaves  into  their  ranks.  They  will  prove  nothing 
but  food  for  our  bullets. 
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We  remained  in  camp  until  evening,  when  we  removed  to  a  more 
pleasant  locality.  The  enemy  has  disappeared  from  our  left  and 
left  centre,  and  gone  towards  our  right,  and  Early 's  command  en- 
joys a  respite  from  the  heavy  and  exhaustive  duties  of  the  past 
month. 

Sergeant  Gus  P.  Reid  of  my  company,  was  appointed  acting 
second  lieutenant  by  Colonel  Pickens,  and  assigned  to  command  of 
Company  D.  The  day  was  again  marked  by  unusual  quiet;  can- 
non and  musketry  were  seldom  heard.  I  seized  a  moment  to  write 
a  letter  expressing  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hendree,  of  Tuskegee,  at  the 
untimely  death  of  her  excellent  and  gallant  son,  Edward,  who  was 
killed  May  5th  at  the  Wilderness  while  commanding  sharpshooters. 
The  first  twelve  months  of  the  war  we  were  mess-mates  and  intimate 
friends.  He  was  afterwards  made  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sixty-first 
Alabama.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  of  ex- 
ceeding great  promise. 

Remained  in  our  bivouac  until  near  6  o'clock,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  "pack  up"  and  "fall  in."  Rev.  Dr.  William  Brown 
preached  to  us.  After  his  sermon  .we  marched  two  miles  towards 
the  right  of  our  line,  and  halted  in  an  old  field  near  an  old  Yankee 
camp,  occupied  by  some  of  McClellan's  troops  before  his  memorable 
"change  of  base"  in  1862.  There  we  slept  till  near  3  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  we  were  hurriedly  aroused,  but  as  we  soon  found 
out,  needlessly. 

There  are  rumors  that  Grant  is  mining  towards  our  fortifications, 
and  attempting  his  old  Vicksburg  manoeuvers.  But  he  will  find 
he  has  Lee  and  Beauregard  to  deal  with  now.  Mortars  are  said  to 
be  mounted,  and  actively  used  by  both  sides,  on  the  right  of  our 
line.  Appearances  go  to  show  Grant's  inclination  to  besiege  rather 
than  charge  Gen.  Lee  in  the  future.  The  fearful  butchery  of  his 
drunken  soldiers — his  European  hirelings — at  Spotsylvania  C.  H., 
it  seems,  has  taught  him  some  caution.  His  recklessness  in  sacri- 
ficing his  hired  soldiery  is  heartless  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  He 
looks  upon  his  soldiers  as  mere  machines,  not  human  beings,  and 
treats  them  accordingly. 

Three  years  ago  to-day,  June  12,  1861,  my  company — "The 
Macon  (County,  Ala.)  Confederates" — were  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Provisional  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  I  became  a 
"sworn  in"  volunteer.  I  remember  well  the  day  the  company  took 
the  prescribed  oath  to  serve  faithfully  in  the  armies  of  the  Confede- 
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rate  States,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  labored  to  do  my  whole 
duty  to  the  cause  since  then.  Then  I  was  a  young  Georgia  student 
in  an  Alabama  college,  scarce  17  years  of  age,"  very  unsophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  totally  unacquainted  with  military  duties, 
war's  rude  alarms,  and  ever-present  perils.  Now  I  am  something 
of  a  veteran,  having  served  nearly  one  year  as  a  private  and  two  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  being  the  larger  part  of  the  time  in  command  of  my 
company,  composed  principally  of  men  much  older  than  myself.  I 
have  participated  in  a  great  number  of  hotly  contested  battles  and 
sharp  skirmishes,  have  marched  through  hail  and  snow,  rain  and 
sleet,  beneath  hot,  burning  suns,  and  during  bitter  cold  by  day  and 
by  night,  have  bivouacked  on  bloody  battle  fields  with  arms  in  my 
hands,  ready  for  the  long  roll's  quick,  alarming  beat,  have  seen 
many  a  loved  comrade,  whose  noble  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and 
bounded  with  patrioitic  love  for  his  dear  native  South,  slain  by  the 
cruel  invader,  and  lying  still  in  death's  icy  embrace.  But  despite 
the  innumerable  dangers  I  have  passed  through,  through  God's 
mercy,  I  am  still  alive,  and  able  and  willing  to  confront  the  enemies 
of  my  country. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  i3th,  my  corps  took  up  the 
line  of  march,  some  said  to  assume  its  position  on  the  right  of  the 
army,  and  others  to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  still  others  thought 
it  was  a  grand  flank  movement  in  which  Grant  was  to  be  outgene- 
raled as  McClellan  was,  and  Lee,  as  usual,  grandly  triumphant. 
None  of  the  numerous  suppositions  proved  correct.  Battle's  Ala- 
bama brigade,  under  Colonel  Pickens  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  led 
the  corps,  and  we  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  entered  the  Brook 
turnpike,  five  miles  from  Richmond.  Here  we  turned  towards 
Louisa  Courthouse  and  halted  near  Trevillian's  depot,  seven  miles 
from  Gordonsville.  On  our  route  we  passed  the  late  cavalry  battle- 
fields, where  Generals  Hampton,  Butler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  de- 
feated General  Sheridan,  et  als.  A  great  many  dead  and  swollen 
horses  on  the  ground,  and  graves  of  slain  soldiers  were  quite  numer- 
ous. The  fight  was  too  warmly  contested. 

Early 's  corps  is  now  hotly  pressing  Hunter  towards  Liberty  and 
Salem,  Va.  Yankee  armies  are  seldon  caught  when  they  start  on 
a  retreat.  In  that  branch  of  tactics  they  excel.  They  will  run  pell- 
mell,  if  they  think  it  necessary.  Prudence  with  them  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  they  bear  in  mind  the  lines  from  Butler's 
Hudibras — 
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"He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day; 
But  he  who  fights  and  is  slain 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

June  23.  I  became  quite  ill,  and  was  sent  to  hospital.  But  left 
Lynchburg  hospital  June  28th,  joined  my  regiment  two  miles  from 
Staunton,  found  the  command  ready  for  rapid  marching,  and  packed 
my  valise,  retaining  only  an  extra  suit  of  underclothing.  In  my 
valise  I  left  my  diary,  kept  for  two  years  past,  and  giving  daily, 
brief  accounts  of  all  that  has  happened  to  myself  and  my  immedi- 
ate command.  It  is  too  large  and  heavy  to  carry  along  with  me, 
though  I  have  become  very  much  attached  to  it — from  such  con- 
stant use  and  association — but  I  must  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  entrust  it  to  the  keeping  of  an  unknown  and  perhaps  careless 
quartermaster.  No  officer's  baggage  wagons  are  allowed  on  the 
expedition,  and  all  of  us  have  left  the  greater  portion  of  our  cloth- 
ing and  all  our  company  documents,  papers,  etc.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  through  Staunton  and  bivouacked  six  miles  beyond,  on 
the  famous  Valley  turnpike. 

We  marched  some  distance  on  the  turnpike,  then  turned  to  the 
right  and  halted  near  a  little  village  called  Keezeltown.  Received 
notice  from  hospital  of  death  of  private  Robert  Wynn,  of  Auburn. 
Poor  Bob!  He  had  been  married  but  a  short  time  to  the  young 
sister  of  Sergeant  R.  F.  Hall,  and,  soon  after  he  joined  us,  he  had 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which,  together  with  nostalgia  (a  species 
of  melancholy,  common  among  our  soldiers,  arising  from  absence 
from  home  and  loved  ones),  soon  brought  his  young  career  to  an 
end.  Our  valley  army  under  that  old  bachelor,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
Lieutenant-General  Early,  is  composed  of  the  small  divisions  of 
Major- Generals  Robert  E.  Rodes,  of  Alabama,  J.  C.  Breckin- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  late  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  J.  B. 
Gordon,  of  Georgia,  and  S.  D.  Ramseur,  of  North  Carolina.  All  of 
them  small — some  of  the  brigades  no  larger  than  a  full  regiment,  some 
of  the  regiments  no  larger  than  a  good  company,  and  many  of  the 
companies  without  a  commissioned  officer  present,  and  having  only 
a  corporal's  guard  in  number  of  enlisted  men.  We  are  all  under 
the  impression  that  we  are  going  to  invade  Pennsylvania  or  Mary- 
land. It  will  be  a  very  daring  movement,  but  all  are  ready  and 
anxious  for  it.  My  own  idea  has  long  been  that  we  should  transfer 
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the  battle-ground  to  the  enemy's  territory,  and  let  them  feel  some 
of  the  dire  calamities  of  war. 

Returned  to  the  turnpike  on  3Oth  and  marched  eighteen  miles, 
half  mile  beyond  New  Market.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the 
Dutch  General  Siegel's  signal  defeat  by  General  Breckinridge.  The 
men  who  "fit  mitSiegel's"  preferred  running  to  fighting  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

July  ist,  1864.  Marched  22  miles  to-day,  from  NewMarket  to 
two  miles  beyond  Woodstock,  where  we  remained  for  the  night. 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first  day's  battle  at  Gettysburg,  and 
one  year  ago  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  my  brigade  entered 
the  city,  I  was  wounded.  I  well  remember  the  severe  wound  in  the 
head  received  that  day  by  Lieutenant  Wright,  near  my  side,  and 
his  earnest  appeal  to  me  to  tell  him  candidly  the  nature  of  his  terri- 
ble wound.  I  shall  never  forget  the  generous  forgetfulness  of  self 
and  warm  friendship  for  myself  shown  by  Captain  Nicholson,  of 
Company  I,  when  the  command  was  forced  back  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  I  had  been  wounded,  and  fearing  that  I  would  be  cap- 
tured, hobbled  off  after  my  regiment,  as  it  fell  back  under  a  very 
close  and  galling  fire  from  the  rapidly  advancing  Yankees.  Nich- 
olson, noticing  my  painful  efforts  to  escape,  suddenly  stopped,  ran 
to  me  and  catching  my  arm  offered  to  aid  me,  but  appreciating  his 
well-meant  kindness,  I  declined  his  proffered  assistance  and  begged 
him  to  hurry  on,  telling  him,  to  induce  him  to  leave  me  and  save 
himself,  that  I  would  stop  unless  he  went  on. 

On  July  3rd  we  marched  through  the  historic  old  town  of  Win- 
chester and  encamped  at  Smithfield.  The  good  people  of  Winches- 
ter received  us  very  enthusiastically. 

July  4.  Declaration  of  Independece  day,  but,  as  we  had  other 
business  before  us,  we  did  not  celebrate  the  day  in  the  old  time  style. 
We  marched  through  Halltown  to  Charlestown  near  the  old  field 
where  that  fanatical  murderer  and  abolitionist,  John  Brown,  was 
hung,  and  halted  under  a  heavy  cannonading  at  Bolivar  Heights, 
near  Harper's  Ferry.  This  place  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  the  Potomac  river,  surrounded  by  elevated  mountains, 
was  once  a  United  States  arsenal  and  government  foundry.  The 
Yankee  camps  had  been  hastily  forsaken  and  our  men  quickly  took 
possession  of  them  and  their  contents.  After  dark  General  Battle 
took  his  brigade  into  the  town  where  a  universal  pillaging  of  United 
States  government  property  was  carried  on  all  night.  The  town  was 
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pretty  thoroughly  relieved  of  its  stores,  and  the  4th  of  July  was 
passed  very  pleasantly.  Corporal  Henderson,  while  in  a  cherry 
tree,  gathering  fruit,  was  wounded  by  a  minie  ball  and  carried  to 
hospital  in  the  afternoon.  Fuller  H.  is  the  son  of  Rev.  S.  Hender- 
son, D.  D.,  a  noted  Baptist  minister  of  Alabama,  and  is  a  true  and 
unflinching  soldier.  (Note.  The  poor  fellow  was  editor,  after  the 
war,  of  the  Tuskegee  News,  and  fora  few  weeks,  at  his  request,  I 
edited  the  paper  for  him,  as  he  was  the  owner,  publisher,  printer, 
editor  and  job  printer,  and  overcrowded  with  his  duties.  During 
the  time  I  wrote  some  mysterious  orders,  as  if  emanating  from  a 
Kuklux  organization,  signing  them  by  order  of  "Grand  Cyclops," 
calling  upon  the  Klan  to  meet  at  a  certain  cave  in  the  woods,  near 
the  town  of  Tuskegee,  for  the  transaction  of  important  business. 
Fuller,  the  night  of  the  publication  of  the  News,  got  out  some  pos- 
ters and  pasted  them  on  the  doors  of  certain  stores  in  the  town, 
and  excitement  and  alarm  was  created  by  our  innocent  joke.  There 
was  no  kuklux  organization  in  or  near  Tuskegee,  and  it  was  our 
boyish  prank.  The  result  was  that  more  than  one  carpet  bagger 
left  Alabama  for  his  late  home  in  the  North.) 

In  Company  with  Capt.  James  P.  Smith,  A.  I.  G.,  and  late  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  staff,  Capt.  Greene  of  the  6th  Ala.,  and  Sergt. 
Reid  of  my  company,  I  returned  to  town  in  the  morning  and  pro- 
curred  some  envelopes,  writing  paper,  preserved  fruits,  etc.  The 
enemy's  sharpshooters  from  Maryland  Heights  fired  pretty  close  to 
us  repeatedly,  and  bullets  fell  so  rapidly  it  was  dangerous  to  walk 
over  the  town,  but  as  we  were  on  a  frolic,  resolved  to  see  everything 
and  dare  everything,  we  heeded  the  danger  very  little.  We  re- 
turned to  camp  near  Halltown. 

July  6.  Rodes'  and  Ramseur's  divisions  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Shepherdstown,  and  marched  through  the  famous  town  of  Sharps- 
burg.  Signs  of  the  bloody  battle  fought  there  in  Sept.  1862,  be- 
tween Lee  and  McClellan,  were  everywhere  visible.  Great  holes, 
made  by  cannon  balls  and  shells,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  and 
chimneys,  and  trees,  fences  and  houses  showed  countless  marks 
made  by  innumerable  minie  balls.  I  took  a  very  refreshing  bath 
in  Antietam  creek,  upon  whose  banks  we  bivouacked.  Memories 
of  scores  of  army  comrades  and  childhood's  friends,  slain  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  came  before  my  mind  and  kept  away  sleep 
for  a  long  while.  The  preservation  of  such  an  undesirable  union  of 
States  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  southerner,  lost  on  that  mem- 
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orable  battle  field.  Lieut.  John  Fletcher  of  my  company,  from  Au- 
burn, and  Capt.  Tucker  of  Co.  D.  commanding  the  i2th  Alabama, 
were  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

Left  the  Antietam  and  marched  through  a  mountainous  country 
towards  Harper's  Ferry,  where  constant  cannonading  could  be 
heard.  Our  brigade  halted  near  Rohrersville,  three  miles  from 
Crampton's  Gap,  and  the  3rd,  5th,  6th,  i2th  and  6ist  Ala.,  of 
which  the  brigade  was  composed,  were  sent  in  different  directions 
to  guard  roads.  The  I2th  Alabama  was  on  picket  all  night,  leav- 
ing outpost  for  the  brigade  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Rodes'  division  was  taken  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ferry, 
halted  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  marched  across  the  mountain 
at  Crampton's  Gap,  where  Gen.  Howell  Cobb's  brigade  of 
Georgians  fought  in  1862,  and  where  Lieut-Col.  Jeff  Lamar,  of 
Tom  Cobb's  Legion,  was  killed. 

On  July  gth  we  marched  through  and  beyond  Frederick  City, 
but  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  the  mythical  "Barbara 
Freitchie,"  concerning  whom  the  gentle  Quaker  poet,  Whittier, 
erred  sadly  as  to  facts  in  his  poem.  We  found  the  enemy,  under 
Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  posted  on  the  Heights,  near  Monocacy  river. 
Our  sharpshooters  engaged  them,  and  private  Smith  of  Co.  D. 
was  killed.  Gen.  Gordon  attacked  the  enemy  with  his  division, 
and  routed  them  completely,  killing  a  large  number.  Col.  John 
Hill  Lamar,  of  the  6oth  Georgia  who  had  but  six  months  before  mar- 
ried the  charming  Mrs.  Carter  of  Orange,  Va.,  was  killed.  He  was 
a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Capt.  A.  O.  Bacon  of  Macon,  Ga.  There  is  a 
report  that  Gen.  Early  levied  a  contribution  on  Frederick  City, 
calling  for  $50000.00  in  money,  4500  suits  of  clothes,  4000  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  a  quantity  of  bacon  and  flour.  Battle's  brigade  was  in 
line  of  battle  all  the  evening,  and  marched  from  point  to  point,  but 
was  not  actively  engaged,  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  cannon  and 
minie  balls.  Two  divisions  of  the  6th  Army  Corps  and  some 
"hundred  days  men"  opposed  our  advance.  The  latter  were  very 
easily  demoralized  and  ran  away. 

Marched  nearly  twenty-five  miles  to-day,  the  loth,  on  the  main 
road  to  Washington  City,  passing  through  Urbana,   Hyattstown, 
and  other  small  places.     It  was  a  severe  march. 
AT  WASHINGTON  CITY. 

We  passed  through  Rockville,  and  marched,  under  a  very  hot 
sun,  towards  Washington.  Halted  two  miles  from  the  inner  forti- 
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fications,  where  we  were  exposed  to  a  close  and  rapid  shelling  all 
the  afternoon.  The  men  are  full  of  surmises  as  to  our  next  course 
of  action,  and  all  are  eager  to  enter  the  city.  We  can  plainly  see 
the  dome  of  the  capitol  and  other  prominent  buildings,  Arlington 
Heights  (General  Lee's  old  home),  and  four  lofty  redoubts  well 
manned  with  huge,  frowning  cannon.  Several  hundred  pound 
shells  burst  over  us,  but  only  one  or  two  men  in  the  entire  division- 
were  hurt.  All  the  houses  in  our  vicinity  were  vacated  by  their 
inmates  on  our  approach,  and  the  skirmishers  in  front  were  soon  in 
them.  Many  articles  of  male  and  female  attire  were  strewn  over 
the  ground.  This  conduct  was  against  orders,  but  a  few  men  led 
by  an  Italian,  known  as  "Tony,"  who  was  once  an  organ  grinder 
in  Mobile,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Guards  LaFayette  Company 
of  my  regiment,  exerted  themselves  to  imitate  the  vandalism  of 
Hunter  and  Milroy,  and  their  thieving  followers,  while  they  occu- 
pied the  fair  valley  of  Virginia.  Private  property  ought  to  be — and 
is  generally — respected  by  Confederate  soldiers,  and  any  other 
course  is  unmanly  and  unsoldiery.  Yankee  soldiers  are  not 
expected  to  appreciate  such  gentility  and  self  respect.  United 
States  Postmaster  Blair's  house  and  farm  were  less  than  100  yards 
from  my  regiment.  General  Breckinridge  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  General  Blair,  and  had  placed  a  guard  around  it,  and  forbade 
any  one  to  enter  the  house,  or  at  all  disturb  the  premises.  This 
course  was  in  great  contrast  to  that  pursued  by  General  Hunter 
when  he  caused  the  destruction  of  the  residence  of  his  cousin,  Hon. 
Andrew  Hunter,  near  Halltown,  Va.  Breckinridge  is  the  very  soul 
of  honor,  as  are  all  our  leading  Generals.  The  meanest  private  in 
our  army  would  not  sanction  the  conduct  of  Milroy  and  Hunter. 

Some  heavy  skirmishing  occurred  on  the  i2th.  and  one  of  my 
regiment  was  wounded.  The  sharpshooters  and  Fifth  Alabama, 
which  supported  them,  were  hotly  engaged.  Some  of  the  enemy, 
seen  behind  breastworks,  were  dressed  in  citizens  clothes  and  a  few 
had  on  linen  coats.  I  suppose  these  were  "home  guards",  com- 
posed of  treasury,  postoffice  and  other  department  clerks.  I  went 
to  Roche's  and  other  houses  near  the  picket  line,  and  was  shown 
some  very  disreputable  letters,  received  and  written  by  young  ladies 
which  had  been  found  in  the  houses,  and  which  exhibited  the  deca- 
dence of  moral  sentiment  in  the  masses  of  the  North.  It  was  a  day  of 
conjecture  and  considerable  excitement,  in  our  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  being  ordered  '  'forward. ' '  But  we  were  disappointed  in  our 
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expectation  and  wishes,  and,  lale  at  night,  we  evacuated  our  posi- 
tion and  left  Washington  and  its  frightened  inhabitants.  The 
object  of  the  daring  expedition  was  no  doubt  accomplished,  and 
Grant  was  forced  to  send  large  re-enforcements  to  the  threatened 
and  demoralized  capital  from  his  army,  and  thus  largely  diminish 
his  force  and  lessen  his  ability  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  I  believe 
we  could  have  taken  the  city  when  we  first  reached  it,  but  the  delay 
brought  heavy  battalions  from  Grant,  ten  times  our  small  number, 
who  could  have  readily  forced  us  to  abandon  it.  About  12  o'clock  at 
night  we  commenced  falling  back  towards  Rockvtlle,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  our  march  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  burning  of  the  mag- 
nificent Blair  mansion.  The  destruction  of  the  house  was  much  de- 
plored bv  our  general  officers  and  the  more  thoughtful  subordinates, 
as  it  has  been  our  policy  not  to  interfere  with  private  property.  It 
was  set  on  fire,  either  by  some  thoughtless  and  reckless  sharp- 
shooter in  the  rear  guard,  or  by  some  careless  soldier  stationed 
about  the  house. 

Marched  in  retreat  the  remainder  of  the  night,  passed  through 
the  friendly  southern  town  of  Rockville  and  halted  near  Darnes- 
town.  At  dusk  we  commenced  marching,  via  Poolsville,  to  White's 
Ferry  on  the  Potomac.  Did  not  march  over  five  miles  the  entire 
night,  though  kept  awake,  and  moving  short  distances  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes.  Re-crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  i4th,  wading  it, 
and  halted  near  the  delightful  little  town  of  Leesburg.  We  have 
secured,  it  is  said,  over  three  thousand  horses  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  by  this  expedition,  and  this  gain 
will  greatly  help  the  Confederate  government.  The  Yankee  cavalry 
made  a  dash  upon  our  wagon  train  and  captured  a  few  wagons. 
General  Cook's  Georgia  and  Battle's  Alabama  brigades  were  double- 
quicked,  or  rather  ran,  about  two  miles  after  them,  but  of  course 
could  not  succeed  in  overtaking  them.  The  idea  of  Confederate 
infantry  trying  to  catch  Yankee  cavalry,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  scared  beyond  its  wits,  is  not  a  new  one  at  all,  and  though  at- 
tempted often  in  the  past,  and  doubtless  to  be  repeated  scores  of 
times  in  the  future,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  never  be  successful. 
Indeed  it  is  a  demonstated  fact  that  demoralized  and  retreating 
Yankee  infantry  cannot  be  overtaken  by  Confederate  cavalry,  vide 
battles  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas,  first  and  second,  etc.  A  frightened 
Yankee  is  unapproachable.  We  finally  gave  up  the  pursuit  and 
marched  through  Snicker's  Gap.  The  Twelfth  Alabama  picketed 
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on  the  mountain  top.  Next  day  we  left  our  picket  post  and  waded 
across  the  Shenandoah.  The  water  rose  to  our  waists  and  was  quite 
swift,  and  as  the  bed  of  the  river  was  rocky  and  uneven  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  fun.  Some  practical  jokes  were  indulged  in,  which  all 
seemed  to  enjoy.  Rodes'  division  was  hurriedly  ordered  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who  had  crossed  the  Shenandoah  under  General  Crook, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  we  were  hotly  engaged  in  battle. 
The  fight  lasted  over  two  hours,  and  was  quite  warmly  contested. 
The  Yankee  force  was  three  times  greater  than  ours.  Private  Eber- 
hart  of  my  company  was  instantly  killed.  We  had  driven  the  ene- 
my to  the  bank  and  in  the  river,  and,  having  halted  on  a  little  emi- 
nence were  peppering  them  with  bullets  as  they  rushed  into  and 
attemped  to  cross  the  river.  They  replied  as  best  they  could,  but 
under  great  disadvantange.  A  large  number  remained  concealed 
near  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  did  some  execution,  firing 
at  our  men,  as  they  exposed. themselves.  They  escaped  under  cover 
of  darkness.  When  Eberhart  was  killed,  private  Tom  Kimbrough 
called  me  earnestly  to  him,  and,  through  a  heavy  shower  of  bullets, 
I  went  to  him  and*  inquired  what  he  wanted.  "Nothing,"  here- 
plied,  "just  thought  you  would  like  to  see  Eberhart  after  he  was 
dead."  A  rather  poor  reason,  I  thought,  for  causing-  a  man  to 
unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  death-dealing  missiles,  I  took  care 
of  his  pocket  book,  his  wife's  ambrotype  and  Bible,  and  will  send 
them  to  her.  Eberhart  was  a  brave,  uncomplaining,  good  soldier, 
sent  to  my  company  as  a  conscript.  Private  G.  P.  Ware,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  Lieutenant  Majors,  ol  Company  E, 
and  two  others  of  the  regiment,  were  killed,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Majors  and  I  were  running  near  each  other 
in  quick  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  when  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  shot, 
but  continued  to  run  for  some  distance  and  then  fell.  I  stopped  by 
his  side  and  offered  him  some  water  from' canteen,  which  he  hastily 
drank,  and  then  sank  down  and  instantly  expired.  A  minie  ball 
had  cut  an  artery  in  his  leg,  but  such  was  his  determined  courage, 
and  eagerness  in  following  the  fleeing  foe,  that  he  ran  on,  his  life- 
blood  all  the  time  gushing  from  his  wound,  and  stopped  only  when 
sheer  exhaustion  and  faintness  from  such  great  and  rapid  loss  of  blood 
compelled  him,  and  the  grim  monster  death  claimed  him  for  his 
own. 

Majors  had  been  but  recently  promoted,  and  was  an  officer  of  de- 
cided promise.     In  this  action  Col.   Pickens  commanded  our  bri- 
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gade,  and  Lieut-Colonel  Goodgame  the  regiment.  While  the 
routed  and  demoralized  Yankees  were  crossing  the  river,  I  ordered 
my  company,  and  those  adjoining  it,  to  fire  by  rank  and  by  com- 
mand, as  in  ordinary  manual  drill,  the  only  instance  of  such  an 
event,  to  my  knowledge,  during  the  war.  I  gave  the  words  of 
command,  "front  rank,"  "ready,"  "aim,"  "fire,"  "load;"  "real- 
ranks,"  "ready,"  etc.,  by  consent  of  Col.  Goodgame,  and  I  con-' 
fess  I  took  much  pleasure  in  it.  While  we  were  engaged  burying 
our  dead  comrades,  under  a  large  tree  near  where  they  fell,  Gen. 
Early  and  staff  rode  by,  and  the  old  hero  spoke  to  us  gently,  and 
kindly  suggested  that  we  "dig  the  graves  deep  enough."  A  brave 
North  Carolinian  had  somehow  and  somewhere  come  in  possession 
of  a  silk  hat,  and  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by  wearing  it,  de- 
spite the  advice  and  warning  of  his  companions,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  division,  as  the  men  used  to  frequently  to  tell  him,  as  he  passed 
by,  "to  come  down  out  of  that  hat,"  "I  see  your  feet  hanging 
from  that  stovepipe,"  etc.,  all  of  which  he  heard  with  cheerful  good 
humor,  generally  making  some  witty  reply.  In  walking  over  the  bat- 
tle field  I  was  pained  to  see  the  well  known  tall  hat,  and  upon  near- 
ing  it,  recognized  the  handsome,  good  natured  face  and  manly 
form  of  the  gallant  wearer,  lying  cold  in  death.  He  had  been  shot 
in  the  head. 

On  July  24th  we  were  suddenly  summoned  to  leave  our  picket 
post  for  Winchester,  marching  very  rapidly,  forming  line  of  battle 
near  Kernstown,  and  moving  quickly  after  the  enemy,  through 
Winchester,  and  five  miles  beyond,  being  in  less  than  half  a  mile 
of  the  routed  and  flying  Yankees  almost  the  whole  time.  They, 
in  their  flight  and  haste  to  escape,  burned  up  thirty  five  or  forty 
wagons  and  caissons,  and  abandoned  a  few  cannon.  The  entire 
.movement  was  a  very  successful  one.  We  marched  fully  thirty 
miles  during  the  day.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  catch  a  running  Yankee.  They  are  as  fleet  as  race 
horses. 

To-day,  July  29,  we  marched  to  Williamsport,  Md.,  where  our 
cavalry  crossed  the  Potomac  and  captured  large  quantities  of  com- 
missary and  quartermasters'  stores. 

RE-ENLISTMENT  FOR  THE  WAR. 

In  January,  1864,  while  encamped  near  Orange  C.  H.,  the  Rich- 
mond and  other  Southern  papers  were  filled  with  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  and  discussions  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
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script  Act,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Battle's  Alabama  brigade 
made  it  a  topic  of  frequent  conversation.  The  preference  of  myself 
and  many  officers  of  companies,  which  had  enlisted  for  two  more 
years,  that  would  expire  during  the  spring  and  summer,  was  to  vol- 
unteer for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  however  long,  and  thus  avoid 
the  necessity,  and  what  we  thought  was  the  stigma,  that  would  at- 
tend conscription.  Having  this  thought  in  view,  with  others,  I  was 
active  in  calling  together  delegates  from  the  various  companies  in  our 
brigade  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  the  quarters  of  the  i2th  Ala- 
bama. 

The  following  day,  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock,  every  company 
in  the  brigade  had  a  delegate  present.  Nearly  all  of  these  delegates 
were  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates,  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective companies,  but  my  company  selected  me  as  its  representa- 
tive, and  Lieut.  P.  H.  Larey  of  Co.  M  6th  Alabama,  was  chosen  by 
his  company,  and  Capt.  Thos  Bilbro  of  the  3rd  Alabama  by  his. 
On  assembling,  some  one  nominated  me  for  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  I  was  chosen  without  opposition,  with  Sergt.  Sprague 
of  Co.  C  3rd  Alabama,  as  Secretary. 

The  subjects  of  re-enlistment,  and  petition  to  Congress  for  the 
privilege  of  reorganization,  and  the  election  of  our  field  and  com- 
pany officers,  were  earnestly  and  eloquently  discussed  and  advo- 
cated by  all  of  the  delegates,  so  far  as  I  recall,  except  Capt.  W.  T. 
Bilbro  and  Sergt.  Sprague.  Lieut.  Larey  made  an  able  speech, 
advocating  the  privilege  of  reorganization,  and  petitioning  Con- 
gress for  this  permission.  After  a  frank  debate,  upon  putting  the 
vote,  it  was  found  to  be  unanimous,  with  but  two  exceptions,  and 
our  petition  was  duly  drawn  up,  signed  and  forwarded  to  Hon. 
David  Clopton,  M.  C. ,  from  Alabama,  and  Senator  Jemison,  with 
the  earnest  request  that  they  advocate  the  granting  of  the  petition 
by  Congress. 

A  few  days  later,  Gen.  Battle  visited  each  regiment  and  delivered 
an  eloquent  address,  urging  the  men  to  volunteer  for  the  war, 
which  was  gallantly  responded  to  by  the  men  stepping  forward  and 
expressing  their  determination  to  enlist.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  these  heroes  step  forward  without  hesitation  and  boldly  an- 
nounce their  purpose  to  continue  the  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  This 
was  their  third  enlistment. 

Gen.  Rodes  issued  a  complimentary  address,  which  was  read  be- 
fore each  regiment,  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
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re-enlistment  of  his  old  brigade  of  Alabamians,  and  at  their  leading 
the  entire  army  in  this  noble  action. 

Gen.  Lee  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  T.  J.  Foster,  dated  Jan. 
31,  1864,  used  these  words: 

"I  do  not  see  how  the  good  of  the  service  can  be  promoted  by 
detaching  the  26th  Alabama,  thus  breaking  up  a  veteran  brigade 
which  has  just  set  the  glorious  example  in  this  Army  of  re-enlist- 
ment for  the  war."  Further  on  he  says:  "General  Rodes'  whole 
division  acted  at  Chancellorsville  with  distinguished  gallantry,  and 
that  officer  owes  his  promotion  to  General  Jackson's  observation  of 
his  skill  and  conduct,  and  you  will  see  by  my  report  of  that  battle 
that  one  of  his  dying  messages  to  me  was  to  the  effect  that  General 
Rodes  should  be  promoted  Major  General,  and  his  promotion  should 
date  May  2nd.  He  commanded  his  division  with  success  and  abil- 
ity, and  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  his  division  has  re-enlisted  for 
the  war,  Battle's  brigade  of  Alabamians  having  set  the  example. 
Instead  of  raising  new  brigades  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  re- 
cruit to  the  fullest  number  those  veteran  brigades  whose  whole  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  country." 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  R.  E.  LEE,  General. 

Congress  did  not  act  favorably  upon  our  petition,  but  passed  a 
sweeping  and  peremptory  act  conscripting  everybody  in  the  Con- 
federacy, (above  the  age  of  sixteen  and  under  that  of  forty-five),  to 
active  military  service.  This  was  quite  a  disappointment  to  many 
gallant  officers  who  desired  and  deserved  promotion  after  their 
three  years  of  experience,  and  many  brave  and  intelligent  privates 
who  were  worthy  to  command  companies  and  even  regiments. 

In  my  own  company  F,  there  were  near  a  score  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  promoted  to  commissioned  officers,  and 
there  were  many  among  them  who  were  never  promoted  who  were 
entirely  worthy  and  well  qualified  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and 
honor.  There  were  nearly  one  dozen  college  boys  in  the  company, 
several  of  my  own  class-mates,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of 
lawyers,  merchants  and  farmers.  The  combined  wealth  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  volunteers,  who  left  Tuskegee  the  last  of  May, 
1861,  for  Richmond,  was  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Such  men  as  Hon.  Bython  B.  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
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gence,  Hon.  Nicholas  Cachet,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  large 
means,  James  F.  Park,  of  the  Tuskegee  Classical  Institute,  who, 
since  the, war,  has  been  honored  with  the  distinctions  of  Ph.  D.  and 
LL.  D.,  now  living  at  LaGrange,  Ga.,  and  lately  mayor  of  that  city, 
H.  R.  Thorpe,  M.  D.,  from  Auburn,  a  prominent  physician,  who 
was  promoted  to  assistant  surgeon  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  younger  men,  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  Alabama,  and  the  sons  of  parents  of  prominence,  influ- 
ence and  wealth.  Sergeant  Jack  Echols,  afterwads  Colonel  C.  S 
A.,  and  whose  father  was  also  a  colonel,  Judge  Clopton,  Congress- 
man, and  Lieutenant  Governor  Ligon,  were  all  owners  of  many 
slaves  and  much  landed  property. 

August  3,  1864.  At  Bunker  Hill  for  three  days.  This  rest  and 
quiet,  after  our  continual  marching  and  counter  marching,  double- 
quicking,  running,  fighting,  skirmishing,  long-roll  alarms  by  day 
and  by  night,  loss  of  sleep  by  night  marches  and  constant  picketing, 
is  generally  enjoyed  by  us  all. 

On  August  4th  we  left  our  quiet  camp  for  Maryland,  and  passed 
through  Martinsburg,  halting  six  miles  beyond. 

Waded  across  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  marched  towards 
Boonsboro,  halting  five  miles  from  Funkstown.  General  Breckin- 
ridge's  command  crossed  at  Shepherdstown.  The  majority  of  the 
men  took  off  their  shoes,  tied  them  on  their  knapsacks,  and  waded 
through,  over  the  rocks  and  gravel,  barefoot, 

Breckinridge's  corps,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Wharton's  small 
divisions,  passed  by  us  and  crossed  the  Potomac.  General  Breck- 
inridge  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
magnificent  looking  man,  weighing  over  200  pounds.  He  wears  a 
heavy  moustache  but  no  beard,  and  his  large  piercing  blue  eyes  are 
really  superb.  Rodes'  and  Ramseur's  divisions  also  crossed  to  the 
Virginia  side,  wading  the  river  again.  We  marched  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hedgesville  and  camped  for  the  night. 

This,  August  i4th,  rude  breastworks  of  rails  were  thrown  up,  but 
the  enemy  kept  aloof  Although  we  have  thrown  up  scores  of 
earthworks  we  have  never  been  called  upon  to  fight  behind  them. 

August  17.  We  left  our  post  for  Winchester,  and,  on  our  route, 
saw  where  several  large  barns,  loaded  with  wheat,  corn  and  hay, 
had  been  burnt  by  order  of  General  Sheridan.  One  large  flouring 
mill  of  great  necessity  to  the  locality,  had  been  destroyed.  I  suppose 
Sheridan  proposes  to  starve  out  the  citizens,  or  rather  the  women 
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and  children,  of  the  valley  (for  the  men  are  in  the  army),  as  well  as 
Early 's  troops.  Grant  and  he  have  resolved  to  make  this  fertile 
valley  a  desert,  and,  as  they  express  it,  cause  it  "to  be  so  desolate 
that  the  birds  of  passage  cannot  find  enough  to  subsist  upon."  This 
is  a  very  ungenerous  return  for  the  humane  manner  in  which  Gen- 
eral Lee  conducted  his  Pennsylvania  campaign  last  year,  and  for  the 
very  kind  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
by  General  Early  and  his  command  recently.  Such  warfare  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization,  but  I  suppose  that  Irish  Yankee,  Sheridan, 
and  that  drunken  butcher  and  tanner,  Grant,  have  little  compre- 
hension of  sentiments  of  humanity  or  Christianity.  Breckinridge 
and  Gordon  whipped  the  Yankees  badly  to-day  in  some  severe 
skirmishing.  Rodes,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  engaged.  My  good 
mother  says  Rodes'  division  is  in  every  battle  her  papers  mention, 
and  that  such  expressions  as  "Rodes  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle," 
"Rodes  began  the  action",  "Rodes'  division  led  the  advance"  or 
"Rodes  conducted  the  retreat,  serving  as  rear  guard,"  are  con- 
stantly in  the  telegraphic  columns,  and  to  be  found  in  "Letters from 
war  correspondents."  It  is  true  that  our  gallant  and  beloved  Ma- 
jor-general is  usually  foremost  at  the  post  of  honor  and  danger.  He 
is  ably  seconded  by  his  efficient  adjutants,  Major  H.  A.  Whiting 
and  Major  Green  Peyton.  Re-inforcements  from  Longstreet's 
corps  have  reached  us,  and  vigorous  work  may  be  expected.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Anderson  is  in  command. 

We  marched  through  Winchester,  and  were,  as  usual,  warmly 
greeted.  Ladies  and  children  and  negro  servants  stood  on  the 
porches  and  sidewalks,  with  prepared  food  of  a  very  tempting  kind, 
and  goblets  and  pitchers  of  cool,  fresh  water,  which  they  smilingly 
handed  to  the  tired  troops,  who  seldom  declined  the  proffered 
kindness.  The  native  Virginians  of  Winchester  and  the  Valley  are 
as  true  as  steel,  and  the  ladies — God  bless  and  protect  them! — are 
as  heroic  and  self-denying  as  were  the  noble  Spartan  mothers. 
Indeed  they  are  the  equals  of  the  highest,  truest  heroines  of  the 
grandest  days  of  the  greatest  countries.  The  joy  they  evince,  when 
we  enter  their  city,  serves  to  encourage  and  inspire  us,  and  the  sor- 
row we  see  in  their  fair  countenances,  and  often  hear  them  express, 
with  trembling  lips  and  streaming  eyes,  as  we  leave  them  to  endure  the 
cruel  and  cowardly  insults  and  petty  persecutions  of  Sheridan's  hire- 
lings fill  our  hearts  with  indescribable  regret.  We  love  to  fight  for  pa- 
triotic Winchester  and  her  peerless  women.  We  camped  one  mile 
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from  Winchester  on  the  Berry ville  pike  and  cooked  our  rations. 
Lieutenant-General  Anderson,  with  Kershaw's  infantry  and  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry,  arrived  from  Lee's  army.  Their  ranks  are  much 
depleted,  but  a  very  small  re-inforcement  will  greatly  encourage 
and  help  our  sadly  diminished  command. 

To-day,  August  19,  we  marched  to  our  familiar  old  camping 
ground,  the  oft  visited  Bunker  Hill. 

On  August  21  we  marched  through  Smithfield,  and  halted  about 
two  miles  from  Charlestown,  where  "old  John  Brown's  body"  once 
"was  mouldering  in  the  ground,  but  is  now  marching  on  to  h — 11." 
Our  gallant  division  sharpshooters,  under  Colonel  J.  C.  Brown,  of 
North  Carolina,  those  from  our  brigade,  under  Major  Blackford,  of 
the  Fifth  Alabama,  and  our  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Jones,  Com- 
pany I,  skirmished  vigorously  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  firing  was 
fierce  and  continuous. 

The  Yankees  fell  back  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  promptly 
followed,  passing  their  breastworks  and  through  Charlestown, 
encamping  in  a  woods  near  where  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter's  beauti- 
ful residence  recently  stood.  His  splendid  mansion  had  been  burnt 
by  order  of  General  (Yankee)  Hunter,  his  cousin. 

Here  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  in  front  of  our  camp,  which  we 
could  see  very  plainly.  It  was  a  deeply  interesting  sight  to  watch 
them  advancing  and  retreating,  firing  from  behind  trees  and  rocks 
and  clumps  of  bushes,  falling  down  to  load  their  discharged  musk- 
ets, and  rising  quickly,  moving  forward,  aiming  and  firing  again — 
the  whole  line  occassionally  running  quickly  forward,  firing  as  they 
ran,  with  loud  "rebel  yells,"  and  the  Yankees  retreating  as  rap- 
idly, and  firing  as  they  fell  back.  It  is  so  seldom  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  on,  being  generally  interested  combatants  our- 
selves, that  the  exciting  scene  was  very  enjoyable.  After  dark  the 
1 2th  Alabama  relieved  the  brigade  sharpshooters,  and  took  the 
outer  picket  post. 

August  25.  At  sun-up  we  were  relieved  in  turn,  and  had  to  va- 
cate the  rifle  pits  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  General  Anderson, 
with  General  Kershaw's  division,  took  our  place,  and  General 
Early,  with  the  rest  of  the  little  army  of  the  Valley,  marched  to- 
wards Shepherdstown  on  the  Potomac.  We  met  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry beyond  Leetown,  but  they  fell  back  quickly,  and  except  a  few 
shells  thrown  at  us,  our  advance  was  not  opposed.  We  marched 
through  Shepherdstown  after  dark,  making  the  air  ring  with  joyous 
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shouts.  Many  ladies  welcomed  us  with  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
kind  words,  as  we  passed  through  the  streets.  Lieutenant  Arring- 
ton,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Rodes,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  knee, 
and  Colonel  Monaghan  of  Louisiana,  commanding  Hays'  brigade, 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  to-day. 

A  convention  of  Yankee  politicians  is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  to- 
day, the  29th.  I  reckon  they  will  spout  a  good  deal  about  the 
"gal-lorious  Union,"  "the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw," 
the  "stars  and  stripes,"  "rebels,"  "traitors,"  etidomne.  Our  en- 
tire corps  was  in  line  of  battle  all  day,  and  General  Breckinridge 
drove  the  enemy  some  distance  from  his  front.  The  I2th  Alabama 
went  on  picket  at  night. 

August  31.  Another  reconnoissance  by  Rodes'  division.  Gen- 
eral Rodes  received  orders  to  drive  the  Yankees  out  of  Martins- 
burg,  and  taking  his  division  of  Battle's  Alabama,  Cook's  Georgia, 
Cox's  North  Carolina,  and  Lewis'  North  Carolina  brigades, 
started  on  his  errand.  Battle's  brigade  was  in  front  and  was  shelled 
severely.  General  Rodes  seems  to  think  his  old  brigade  of  Ala- 
bamians  entitled  to  the  post  of  honor,  and  usually  sends  them  to 
the  front  in  time  of  danger.  About  two  miles  out  of  town,  the  brig- 
ade was  deployed  and  ordered  forward.  We  marched  in  this  way, 
through  Cemetery  Hill,  into  town,  running  out  the  Yankee  cavalry 
and  artillery  under  Avenll. 

At  night  we  returned  to  our  old  camp,  having  made  twenty-two 
miles  during  the  day.  These  reconnoissances  may  be  very  im- 
portant, and  very  interesting  to  general  and  field  officers  who 
ride,  but  those  of  the  line  and  fighting  privates  wish  they  were 
less  frequent,  or  less  tiresome  this  sultry  weather.  We  have 
walked  this  pike  road  so  often  that  we  know  not  only  every 
house,  fence,  spring  and  shade  tree,  but  very  many  of  the  citizens, 
their  wives  and  children. 

On  September  2nd  we  marched  toward  Winchester,  and  when 
five  miles  distant  met  our  cavalry,  under  General  Vaughan,  of 
Tennessee,  retreating,  the  Yankees  in  pursuit.  We  quickly 
formed  line,  and  moved  forward,  but  the  enemy  retired,  declin- 
ing further  battle.  Camped  six  miles  from  Bunker  Hill. 

To-day,  September  3rd,  we  went  to  our  well  known  resting 
point,  Bunker  Hill.  A  few  shells  were  fired,  and  one  wounded 
our  skillful  and  popular  surgeon,  Dr.  George  Whitfield,  from 
Demopolis,  in  the  arm. 
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September  4th,  Sunday.  Marched  towards  Berryville,  passing 
Jordan  Springs,  a  well  known  watering  place,  and  halted  at  12 
o'clock,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Berryville.  Deployed  to  the 
left  of  the  town,  where  we  could  see  the  enemy  and  their  breast- 
works very  plainly.  At  night  retired  one  mile. 

September  5.  Our  division  again  passed  Jordan  Springs,  and 
soon  after  hearing-  the  skirmishers  firing  in  front,  were  hastily  formed 
into  line,  and  ordered  forward  to  support  our  cavalry,  marching 
parallel  with  the  pike.  We  pursued  the  enemy  about  four  miles, 
during  a  heavy,  drenching  rain,  amidst  mud  and  slush,  across  corn 
fields,  fences,  ditches  and  creeks,  but  were  unable  to  overtake  them, 
and  halted  about  three  miles  from  Bunker  Hill.  It  rained  inces- 
santly during  the  night,  and  prevented  our  sleeping  very  soundly. 

We  hear  very  heavy  skirmishing  on  the  Millwood  road,  and  are 
ordered  to  be  ready  for  action.  Adjutant  Gayle  and  Sergeant 
Major  Bruce  Davis  keep  busy  carrying  such  orders  from  company 
o  company.  The  Richmond  papers  bring  us  news  of  the  fall  of 
Atlanta.  It  grieves  us  much.  Atlanta  is  between  us  and  our  homes. 
It  is  only  seventy  miles  from  where  my  dearly  loved  mother  and 
sisters  live,  and  all  mail  communication  with  them  is  now  cut  off. 
It  pains  and  distresses  me  to  think  that  La  Grange  and  Greenville, 
Ga. ,  may  be  visited  by  raiding  parties,  and  my  relatives  and  friends 
annoyed  and  insulted  by  the  cruel  Yankees,  as  the  noble  and  un- 
conquered  people  of  the  Valley  have  been. 

Am  daily  expecting  my  commission  as  captain,  as  Capt.  McNeely 
has  been  "retired"  on  account  of  the  wound  he  received  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  May  3rd,  1863,  nearly  eighteen  months  ago,  and  since 
which  time,  except  on  wounded  leave  of  absence,  for  twenty-five 
days,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  have  been  in  constant 
command  of  my  company,  being  the  only  officer  "present  for 
duty."  My  commission  will  date  from  time  of  issuance  of  Captain 
McNeely 's  papers  of,  retirement,  some  months  since.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Goodgame  left  for  Alabama  to-day  on  "leave  of  absence." 
His  name  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  one,  as  he  is  a  gallant,  un- 
flinching officer  and  soldier.  His  "game"  is  unquestionably  "good." 

Company  F  was  on  picket  to-day,  gth  of  September.  I  took  tea 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Payne,  near  Stephenson's  depot.  They  are 
true  Southerners.  Miss  Betty  Payne,  the  elder  sister,  is  a  very 
bright  and  accomplished  woman.  Our  entire  army  is  getting  its 
supplies  of  flour  by  cutting  and  threshing  the  wheat  in  the  fields, 
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and  then  having  it  ground  at  the  few  mills  the  enemy  have  not  yet 
destroyed.  The  work  is  done  by  details  from  different  regiments. 
It  shows  to  what  straits  we  have  been  reduced.  Still  the  men 
remain  cheerful  and  hopeful. 

September  10.  Rodes'  division,  preceded  by  our  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Fitz  Lee  and  Rosser,  went  as  far  as  Darkesville,  returning 
to  Bunker  Hill  at  night.  Our  brigade  acted  as  the  immedtate  sup- 
port of  the  cavalry.  As  it  rained  without  cessation  during  the  night, 
we  had  a  very  damp  time  of  it.  I  slept  on  half,  and  covered  with 
the  other  half,  of  my  oil  cloth,  one  I  had  obtained  from  the  Yan- 
kees when  I  captured  my  sword.  The  drops  of  rain  would  fall  from 
the  leaves  of  the  large  trees  under  which  I  lay,  drop  on  my  head 
and  face,  and  trickle  down  my  back  occasionally.  Notwithstanding 
these  little  annoyances,  I  managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  night's 
rest.  A  stone  served  as  my  pillow. 

I  am  almost  barefoot,  and  was  glad  to  pick  up,  and  substitute  for 
one  of  mine,  an  old  shoe,  which  I  found  thrown  away  on  the  road- 
side. It,  in  its  turn,  may  have  been  thrown  away  fora  better  one, 
or  perhaps  the  wearer  may,  in  some  of  the  numerous  skirmishes  in 
this  vicinity,  have  been  wounded  and  lost  his  leg,  thus  rendering 
his  shoe  no  longer  necessary  to  him,  or,  probably,  the  gallant 
wearer  may  have  been  slain,  and  is  now  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  an 
unmarked  and  unknown  soldier's  grave.  Nearly  all  of  my  com- 
pany are  barefoot,  and  most  of  them  are  almost  destitute  of  pants. 
Such  constant  marching  on  rough,  rocky  roads,  and  sleeping  on 
the  bare  ground,  will  naturally  wear  out  the  best  of  shoee  and 
thickest  of  trousers.  While  anxious  for  some  attention  from  our 
quartermasters,  our  men  are  nevertheless  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing. We  returned  at  night  to  our  camp  near  Stephenson's  depot. 

On  September  i3th  in  obedience  to  a  singular  order,  we  marched 
from  our  camp  two  or  three  miles  in  the  direction  of  Winchester, 
and  then  marched  back  again.  At  night  Company  F  went  on 
picket  This  continual  moving  to  and  fro  indicates  that  a  decisive 
action  is  imminet.  Sheridan  is  reported  to  have  large  reinforce- 
ments from  Grant.  Our  own  ranks  are  thinner  than  at  any  time 
since  we  entered  service.  My  company  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  1 2th  Alabama  and  numbers  less  than  30  "present  for  duty." 
The  entire  regiment,  including  officers,  will  not  number  200,  and 
the  brigade  is  not  more  than  1,000  strong,  if  so  much.  It  is  said 
that  Early  has,  including  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  less  than 
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8,000  men  for  duty.  General  Anderson,  with  his  infantry  and 
artillery,  has  left  us  and  returned  to  Richmond,  leaving  only 
Fitz  Lee's  small  force  of  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand  rumor  says 
Sheridan  has  fully  40,000  well  equipped,  well  clad  and  well  fed 
soldiers.  If  Early  had  half  as  many  he  would  soon  have  sole  pos- 
session of  the  valley,  and  Sheridan  would  share  the  fate  of  Milroy, 
Banks,  Shields,  Fremont,  McDowell,  Hunter,  and  his  other  Yan- 
kee predecessors  in  the  valley  campaign.  Sheridan's  lack  of 
vigor,  or  extra  caution,  very  strongly  resembles  incompetency,  or 
cowardice. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BOONSBORO,  MARYLAND. 

September  14.  This  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Boonsboro,  where  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  1862, 
and  kept  90  days  before  being  exchanged.  We  had  just  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  met  the  dead  body  of  gallant  Gen.  Garland,  when 
an  order  from  General  D.  H.  Hill,  through  General  Rodes,  to 
Colonel  B.  B.  Gayle,  of  the  i2th  Alabama,  directed  that  skir- 
mishers should  be  deployed  in  front,  and  while  our  precise  Ad- 
jutant, L.  Gayle,  was  looking  over  his  roster  of  officers,  to  detail 
one  in  his  regular  turn,  Gayle  hurriedly  exclaimed,  '  'detail  Lieu- 
tenant Park  to  command  the  skirmishers,"  and  I  immediately  re- 
ported for  orders.  Was  directed  to  carry  my  squad  of  forty  men, 
four  from  each  company,  to  the  foot  of  South  Mountain,  and  "keep 
the  enemy  back."  I  hastily  deployed  the  men,  and  we  moved 
down  the  mountain  side.  On  our  way  we  could  see  the  enemy  in 
the  valley  below  advancing,  preceded  by  their  dense  line  of  skir- 
mishers. I  concealed  my  men  behind  trees,  rocks  and  bushes,  and 
cautioned  them  to  aim  well  before  firing.  We  awaited  with  bated 
breath  and  beating  hearts,  the  sure  and  steady  approach  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Bucktails,"  who  were  in  front  of  us,  and  soon  near 
enough  to  fire  upon.  In  response  to  my  loud  command  the  men  fired, 
almost  simultaneously,  and  we  drove  back  the  skirmishers  to  their 
main  line.  The  solid,  well  drilled  line  advanced  steadily  forward, 
and  my  small  party,  as  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  make 
their  aim  sure,  fired  again,  and  every  leaden  messsenger  sped  on 
its  unerring  way  and  stilled  a  soldier's  heart.  At  least  fifty  must 
have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  these  two  volleys.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  advance,  their  officers  cursing  loudly,  and  earnestly  ex- 
horting them  to  "close  up,"  and  "forward."  My  men  slowly  fell 
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back,  firing  from  everything  which  served  to  screen  them  from 
observation.  Several  of  them  were  wounded  and  six  or  eight  be- 
came completely  demoralized  by  the  unbroken  front  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  enemy,  and  despite  my  commands,  entreaties  and 
threats  left  me,  and  hastily  fled  to  the  rear.  Brave  Corporal  My- 
ers, of  Mobile,  adopting  a  suggestion  of  mine,  aimed  and  fired  at 
an  exposed  officer,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  in  the  breast  as  he 
did  so.  I  raised  him  tenderly,  offered  him  water,  and  was  rising 
to  reluctantly  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  when  a  dozen  muskets 
were  pointed  at  me,  and  I  was  ordered  to  surrender.  There  was  a 
ravine  to  our  left,  and  the  3rd  Alabama  skirmishers  having  fallen 
back,  the  Yankees  had  got  in  my  rear,  and  at  the  same  time 
closed  upon  me  in  front.  If  I  had  not  gone  to  Myers  when  he 
fell,  I  might  have  escaped  capture,  but  I  was  mortified  and  hu- 
miliated by  the  necessity  of  yielding  myself  a  prisoner.  Certain 
death  was  the  only  alternative.  One  of  the  men,  who  ran  away 
early  in  the  action,  reported  that  I  had  been  killed,  and  my  name 
was  so  published  in  the  Richmond  papers,  and  my  relatives 
mourned  me  as  one  dead,  until  I  was  regularly  exchanged  and 
reached  Richmond.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  after  my  cap- 
ture, and  soon  came  upon  Colonel  Gayle  and  the  rear  support. 
He  was  ordered  to  surrender,  but,  drawing  his  pistol  and  firing 
in  their  faces,  he  exclaimed:  "We  are  flanked,  boys,  but  let's 
die  in  our  tracks,"  and  continued  to  fire  until  he  was  literally  rid- 
dled by  bullets,  and  surrendered  up  his  pure,  brave  young  spirit 
to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Colonel  Gayle  was  originally  from 
Portsmouth,  Va.  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  B.  Pickens  was  severely 
wounded  also,  and  the  regiment  fell  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Exon  Tucker,  of  Company  D,  who  was  killed  at  Sharpsburg  three 
days  afterwards. 

Thoughts  of  that  day's  conflict  bring  to  mind  the  names  and 
faces  of  many  of  my  noble  company,  very  few  of  whom  are  still 
with  me.  I  am  grateful  that  such  gallant  spirits  as  Sergeants  T. 
H.  Glower,  R.  H.  Stafford,  A.  P.  Reid,  J.  H.  Eason,  W.  M.  Carr, 
and  A.  G.  Howard,  and  privates  P.  W.  Chappell,  C.  C.  Davis, 
Pierce  Ware,  Tobe  Ward,  Lester,  Moore,  Attaway,  and  a  few 
others  are  still  spared  as  my  faithful  comrades  and  as  true  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy.  I  am  proud  of  them  all,  and  regret  that  I 
can  do  so  little  for  their  comfort.  All  are  worthy  of  commissions, 
and  some  would  fill  high  positions  most  creditably. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  of  to-day  we  were  relieved  from  picket 
and  returned  to  camp,  where  I  have  written  down  these 
thoughts  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  this  day  two  years  ago.  Cap- 
tain Dan  Partridge,  of  Selma,  is  now  our  excellent  brigade  ord- 
nance officer,  and  is  ably  assisted  by  Sergeant  A.  G.  Howard,  a 
disabled  soldier  of  my  company. 

Many  "grape  vine"  telegraph  reports  are  afloat  in  camp.  None 
worthy  of  credence,  but  those  of  a  cheerful  nature  exert  a  good 
influence  over  the  tired  soldier. 

September  17.  Rodes'  and  Gordon's  divisions,  with  Braxton's 
artillery,  marched  to  Bunker  Hill. 

Next  day  Gordon's  division,  with  Lomax's  cavalry,  moved  on  to 
Martinsburg,  and  drove  Averill's  cavalry  out  of  town,  across  the 
Opequon,  and  then  returned  to  Bunker  Hill.  The  Twelfth  Alabama 
was  on  picket  after  dark.  By  referring  to  previous  pages,  I  find  we 
have  camped  at  Bunker  Hill  July  25th  and  3ist,  and  August  ist, 
2nd,  3rd,  yth,  8th,  9th,  igth,  2oth,  27th,  28th,  2Qth  and  3Oth,  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  icthand  I7th.  It  seems  to  be  a  strategic  point. 

Grant  is  with  the  ruthless  robber  Sheridan  to-day,  and  we  expect 
an  early  advance.  His  force  has  been  largely  increased,  while  ours 
has  been  greatly  diminished. 

BATTLE  OF  WINCHESTER,  SEPTEMBER  IQTH,  1864. 

Early  this  morning  our  cavalry  pickets  on  the  Opequon  were 
driven  in,  and  it  became  evident  that  an  engagement  was  imminent. 
News  came  that  the  cavalry  under  Fitz  Lee  and  Lomax,  and  Ram- 
seur's  division  of  less  than  2,000  infantry,  were  engaged  by  the  ene- 
my near  Winchester,  and  Rodes'  division  left  Stephenson's  depot 
to  go  to  their  assistance.  Gordon's  division  preceded  us,  and  as 
soon  as  we  reached  Ramseur,  we  were  ordered  to  "forward  into 
line,"  and  almost  as  quick  as  thought,  we  were  rapidly  hurried  to 
the  attack.  General  C.  A.  Evans,  Georgia  brigade,  meeting  over- 
whelming columns  of  the  enemy,  was  forced  back  through  the 
woods,  and  the  Yankees  were  pressing  after  them,  and  came  near 
capturing  some  of  our  artillery,  when  Colonel  Carter  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Braxton  opened  on  them  with  grape  and  canister,  and 
the  Yankees  halted,  and  then  fell  back.  As  they  began  to  fall 
back,  Battle's  brigade,  which  had  formed  in  the  rear  of  Evans, 
rushed  forward  and  swept,  with  loud  shouts,  through  the  woods, 
driving  the  enemy  swiftly  before  it.  I  commanded  the  right  com- 
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pany  of  our  regiment  and  brigade  in  the  charge.  Colonel  Pickens 
was  not  far  from  me,  and  General  Early  himself  rode  near  me  as 
we  entered  the  action.  I  lifted  my  hat  to  the  old  hero  as  we  ran 
forward,  and  noticed  how  proudly  he  watched  our  impetuous  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  soon  ran  precipitately  before  us,  and  officers 
and  men  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  We  raised  the  well  known 
"rebel  yell",  and  continued  our  onward  run,  for  we  actually  ran,  at 
our  greatest  speed,  after  the  disordered  host  in  our  front.  We  could 
see  that  they  had  a  much  larger  force  than  ours,  but  we  cared  not 
for  numbers.  We  had  never  regarded  superior  numbers  since  we 
entered  the  service,  in  fact,  we  rather  enjoyed  it.  The  victory  was 
then  more  creditable  to  us.  We  learned  afterwards  that  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  army  corps,  with  their  full  ranks  and  splendid 
equipment,  were  our  opponents.  As  we  moved  forward  we  passed 
scores,  yes,  hundreds,  of  dead  and  wounded  Yankees,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  captured.  We  passed  entirely  through 
the  woods  and  into  the  open  space  beyond,  when  we  halted  for  a 
moment,  and  then  formed  our  line  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  While 
the  lines  were  being  established,  Major  Peyton,  A.  A.  G.  to  Gen- 
eral Rodes,  rode  up,  and  an  indescribable,  unexplainable  something, 
I  know  not  what,  carried  me  to  his  side,  as  he  sat  motionless  upon 
his  horse.  I  had  heard  nothing,  not  even  a  rumor,  nor  whispered 
suggestion,  yet  something  impelled  me  to  ask,  in  a  low  tone, 
"Major,  has  General  Rodes  been  killed?"  In  an  equally  low,  sub- 
dued tone  that  gallant  officer  answered,  "yes,  but  keep  it  to  your- 
self, do  not  let  your  men  know  it."  "Then  who  succeeds  to  the 
command  of  this  division?"  I  asked.  "General  Battle,"  said  he, 
and  rode  on  to  the  next  brigade.  The  dreadful  news  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Rodes'  sudden  death,  at  such  a  critical  moment,  distressed  and 
grieved  me  beyond  expression.  There  was  no  better  officer  in  the 
entire  army  than  he,  very  few  as  brave,  skillful  and  thoroughly 
trained.  His  men  regarded  him  as  second  only  to  General  Lee, 
excelled  by  none  other.  Robert  E.  Rodes  was  born  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  and  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  served  two 
years  as  assistant  professor,  and  afterwards  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  A.  &  C.  R.  R.  of  Alabama.  He  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  from  Tuscaloosa,  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Alabama,  and  soon  after  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and 
succeeded  General  Ewell  in  command  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Twelfth  Alabama  and  Twelfth  Mississippi.  The  latter  regiment 
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was  transferred,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  Third  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Alabama.  He  was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and  Sharpsburg. 
At  Chancellorsville,  in  command  of  D.  H.  Hill's  old  division,  he 
led  the  advance  and  swept  everything  before  him.  His  clarion 
voice  shouting,  "forward  men,  over  friend  or  foe,"  electrified  his 
troops,  and  they  were  irresistible.  They  pushed  on,  under  his  gal- 
lant leadership,  and  completely  routed  the  panic-stricken  soldiers 
of  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker.  After  Generals  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill 
were  wounded,  General  Rodes  was  in  supreme  command,  but  he 
modestly  and  patriotically  yielded  to  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  General  Pendleton  of  the  artillery.  After  this 
battle  he  was  promoted  to  full  major  general,  and  put  in  charge  o. 
Battle's,  Ramseur's  (now  Cox's),  Doles'  (now  Cook's),  and  Dan- 
iel's (now  Lewis'")  brigades.  General  Rodes  was  a  precise  and 
somewhat  stern  military  man,  of  resolute  expression  and  soldiery 
bearing,  and  enjoyed  the  implicit  confidence  of  his  superior  officers, 
as  well  as  his  troops.  A  fragment  of  shell  struck  him  behind  the 
ear,  and  in  a  few  hours  this  brave,  skillful  and  trusted  officer  yielded 
up  his  heroic  life  as  a  holocaust  to  his  country's  cause.  He  mar- 
ried the  accomplished  Miss  Virginia  Hortense  Woodruff,  of  Tusca- 
loosa,  Ala.,  who  survives  with  a  son,  his  namesake,  and  a  younger 
daughter,  Bell  Yancey.  The  young  and  gallant  Colonel  S.  B. 
Pickens,  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  took  command  of  the  brigade  as 
senior  colonel.  He  has  commanded  it  nearly  the  entire  time  since 
we  left  Richmond.  He  was  wounded  during  the  engagement.  The 
enemy  had  Crook's  full,  fresh  corps  and  all  his  heavy  force  of  cav- 
alry as  a  reserve,  and  they  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  defeated  and 
routed  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps.  Our  ranks  were  very  thin 
indeed,  and  our  lines  stretched  out  far  too  much.  The  enemy 
overlapped  us  for  hundreds,  I  might  say,  thousands  of  yards,  and 
we  had  no  fresh  troops  in  our  rear  to  come  to  our  aid.  Sheridan 
must  have  had  six  to  our  one,  yet  our  weakened  forces  held  their 
ground,  obstinately  and  proudly,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Crook's  fresh  division  drove  back  our  small  cavalry  force  under 
Fitz  Lee.  General  Breckinridge,  with  Wharton's  attenuated  divis- 
ion, repulsed  them,  but  the  troops  soon  became  impressed  with  the 
horrible,  unendurable  idea  that  they  were  flanked,  and  began  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  Just  before  this  idea  became  prevalent,  pri- 
vate John  Attaway,  of  my  company,  was  shot  through  the  breast  by 
a  minie  ball,  and  called  me,  as  he  fell,  to  go  to  him,  saying  he  was 
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mortally  wounded.  I  immediately  began  to  walk  from  the  right 
towards  the  left  of  the  company,  where  Attaway  was  lying,  bleed- 
ing and  faint.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  and,  while  raising  my 
right  foot,  was  struck  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg:  by  a  minie  ball,  which 
broke  the  small  (fibula)  bone  and  badly  fractured  the  large  one. 
The  ball  flattened  and  came  out  sideways,  severing  muscles,  veins, 
tendons  and  nerves.  I  was  knocked  down,  but  ordered  two  of  my 
men  to  carry  Attaway  off  the  field,  the  brave  and  faithful  fellow  urg- 
ing them  to  carry  me  off  first,  declaring  he  would  die  any  way,  and 
that  my  life  must  be  saved.  However,  I  had  him  moved  away  to 
the  rear,  before  I  consented  for  privates  P.  W.  Chappell  and  Tobe 
Ward  to  place  me  on  a  blanket,  and  carry  me  to  the  rear.  As  I 
was  borne  back,  Attaway  called  out  for  them  to  hasten  with  me  out 
of  danger,  as  bullets  and  shells  and  solid  shot  were  flying  thick  and 
fast  around  us.  His  conduct  was  that  of  a  true,  magnanimous 
friend  and  generous  soldier.  Ward  and  Chappell  carried  me  as 
gently  and  quickly  as  possible  toward  some  ambulances  in  the  rear. 
When  we  reached  them  we  were  told  they  belonged  to  the  Louis- 
iana brigade,  and  I  was  refused  admittance  into  one.  At  this  time 
the  gigantic  and  gallant  Colonel  Peck,  who  had  been  wounded  and 
retired  from  the  field,  rode  up,  and  ascertaining  the  state  of  affairs, 
ordered  the  men  to  "take  him  up  tenderly  and  put  him  in  an  ambu- 
lance," adding,  "he  is  a  wounded  brother  soldier  and  must  be 
cared  for." 

I  thanked  the  Colonel,  but  he,  in  his  bluff,  soldierly  way,  inter- 
rupted and  said  he  "had  done  nothing  but  what  I  would  have  done 
for  him."  Bidding  a  last  farewell  to  my  faithful  men,  I  was  driven 
to  the  Union  Hotel,  then  turned  into  a  hospital.  (Note — Chappell 
and  Ward  were  both  afterward  killed  at  Petersburg.)  The  sur- 
geon examined  my  wound,  and  pronounced  it  a  serious  one,  and 
dressed  it,  uncertain  whether  the  leg  should  be  amputated  or  not. 
In  my  own  mind  I  resolved  to  die  before  submitting  to  its  loss.  The 
surgeon  promised  me,  in  event  our  army  was  to  evacuate  Winches- 
ter, to  send  me  away  in  an  ambulance,  but  a  few  minutes  after  shot 
and  shell  were  fired  into  the  Hospital  building,  crashing  resistlessly 
through  roof,  walls,  chimneys,  etc.,  and  knocking  down  bricks, 
plastering,  planks  and  splinters  over  the  helpless  wounded  and  dy- 
ing, and  the  demoralized  surgeons,  hastily  detailing  two  or  three  of 
their  number  to  remain  with  the  wounded,  fled  incontinently,  for- 
getting, in  their  anxiety  to  escape  capture,  all  thought  of  their 
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promise  to  carry  me  along  with  them.  Our  scattered  troops, 
closely  followed  by  the  large  army  of  pursuers,  retreated  rapidly 
and  in  disorder  through  the  city.  It  was  a  sad,  humiliating  sight, 
but  such  a  handful  of  wornout  men  could  not  successfully  withstand 
such  overwhelming  odds.  I  never  saw  our  troops  in  such  con- 
fusion before.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  General  Gordon,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Lee,  and  other  patriotic  ladies,  ran  impetuously  into  the  streets 
and  eloquently  pleaded  with  the  retreating  soldiers  to  cease 
their  flight  and  stand  and  confront  the  advancing  enemy.  Night 
found  Sheridan's  hosts  in  full  and  exultant  possession  of  much 
abused  Winchester.  The  hotel  hospital  was  pretty  full  of  desper- 
ately wounded  and  dying  Confederates.  The  entire  building  was 
shrouded  in  darkness  during  the  dreadful  night.  Sleep  was  impos- 
sible, as  the  groans,  shrieks,  sighs,  prayers  and  oaths  of  the 
wretched  sufferers,  combined  with  my  own  severe  pain,  banished 
all  thought  of  rest.  Capt.  Hewlett,  of  Co.  H.,  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  lay  on  the  floor  beside  me.  Wat  Zachry,  Sergeant  Carr  and 
Tom  Crawford,  wounded  men  of  my  company,  made  their  escape 
from  the  city  just  as  the  Yankee  cavalry  entered  in.  A  few  noble 
women  of  Winchester  ventured,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  to 
walk  among  the  wounded  and  distribute  sandwiches  and  cups  of 
coffee  with  cheering  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy.  One  sweet, 
Christian  woman  came  to  me  and  stooping,  placed  her  gentle  hand 
on  my  pale  forehead  and  said,  "my  poor  boy,  you  seem  to  be  in 
much  pain,  though  so  quiet,  take  some  refreshments,  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  have  a  better  bed  than  this  hard  floor. ' '  I  thanked 
her,  drank  some  coffee,  and  inquired  what  she  had  heard  of  Gen- 
eral Rodes.  She  told  me  his  body  had  been  saved  and  sent  to 
Lynchburg.  Many  of  my  wounded  comrades  wept  aloud  and  bit- 
terly on  learning  for  the  first  time  the  fate  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander. All  seemed  overcome  with  unaffected  grief.  General 
Goodwin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Col.  G.  W.  Patton  were  killed,  and 
General  York  of  Louisiana,  lost  an  arm.  The  brave  Capt.  Tom 
Lightfoot  of  the  6th  Alabama,  by  whose  side  I  have  stood  in  many 
a  battle,  was  instantly  killed.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Col.  J. 
N.  Lightfoot,  The  enemy  lost  Brigadier  General  Russell  killed, 
and  Generals  Upton,  Mclntosh  and  Chapman  wounded.  Report 
says  that  over  6000  Yankee  wounded  are  now  scattered  over  Win- 
chester in  every  available  building.  Private  houses  have  been 
seized  and  turned  into  hospitals,  and  their  inmates  forced  to  seek 
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other  quarters.     The  churches,  too,  are  used.       It  has  been  a  vic- 
tory bought  at  a  fearful  cost  to  them,  if  it  be  a  victory  at  all. 

Surgeons  Cromwell  and  Love,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Sur- 
geons T.  J.  Weatherly,  of  the  6th  Alabama,  and  Robert  Hardy, 
of  the  3rd  Alabama,  were  left  in  charge  of  our  wounded.  Captain 
Hewlett  and  I  were  moved  to  a  well  ventilated  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  placed  on  a  comfortable  mattress.  A  short  time 
after  an  elegant  lady  came  in  to  see  us,  and  inquired  from  what 
State  we  hailed.  I  replied,  ''Alabama,"  whereupon  she  said  she 
had  lost  a  favorite  cousin,  a  captain  in  an  Alabama  regiment, 
killed  at  Seven  Pines.  He  proved  to  be  Captain  Keeling  of  my 
company,  and  the  good  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Greenhow  Lee  (now 
of  Baltimore),  proposed  to  take  us  under  her  special  care,  and  to 
have  us  carried  to  a  private  house  where  we  would  be  better  pro- 
vided for.  We  gladly  consented,  and,  after  a  brief  absence,  she 
returned  with  some  litters,  borne  by  negroes,  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  their  owners,  despite  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Yankees,  and  were  carried  to  the  law  office  once  used  by  Hon. 
James  M.  Mason,  our  Minister  to  England,  and  his  able  partner, 
Mr.  Clark.  The  office  was  on  Main  street,  near  Fort  Hill,  so- 
called  from  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  erected  there  in  the  days  of 
the  British  General  Braddock,  and  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  his  amiable  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Jones.  Mrs. 
Jones  sent  us  some  delicacies,  and  made  us  a  brief  visit.  I  suffered 
much  from  my  wound  to-day.  A  party  of  Confederates,  perhaps 
a  hundred,  marched  by  the  office,  under  guard,  on  their  way  to 
some  Northern  prison.  The  sight  was  a  painful  one. 

Major  Lambeth,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hearne,  Sergeant  Lines  and 
private  Watkins,  of  the  i4th  North  Carolina,  were  brought  to  the 
office  and  quartered  with  us.  Captain  Frost,  of  the  4th  Georgia, 
from  West  Point,  Ga.,  died  of  his  wounds  in  hospital.  The  ladies 
gave  him  the  kindest  attention. 

Yankees  are  continually  passing  our  door,  and  frequently  stop 
and  gaze  curiously  and  impertinently  at  us,  and  ask  rude,  tantaliz- 
ing questions.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  invited  in,  but  stalk  in 
noisily  and  roughly.  Their  conversation  is  coarse  and  insulting. 

We  have  many  conflicting  and  unreliable  rumors  of  Early's  move- 
ments. Six  families,  iii  the  vicinity  of  the  office,  have  agreed  to 
alternately  furnish  us  with  our  daily  meals.  They  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Susan  Peyton  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Swartzwelder,  Mrs.  Burwell,  Mrs. 
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W.  G.  Kiger,  Mrs.  Snapp  and  Mrs.  Marsteller.  Three  times  each 
day  they  send  us  very  palatable  and  abundant  meals,  nicely  cooked, 
and  of  fine  variety.  Negro  slaves  bring  them  to  us,  and  are  very 
attentive  and  respectful,  sincerely  sympathizing  with  us  in  our  suffer- 
ings, and  openly  declaring  their  purpose  to  remain  with  their  mis- 
tresses (their  masters  are  absent  in  the  Southern  army),  and  not 
regard  the  seductive  promises  made  by  the  Yankees  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  life-long  friends  and  homes. 

Several  pretty  girls  called  to  see  us,  and  entertained  us  very 
agreeably  with  their  charming  conversation.  Among  them  were 
Misses  Nena  Kiger,  Gertrude  Coffroth,  Sallie  Hoffman,  Jennie 
Taylor,  and  Lizzie  Swartzwelder.  They  are  true  to  the  cause  and 
encourage  us  much. 

September  25.  (Sunday).  All  the  churches  in  the  city,  except 
one,  are  filled  with  Yankee  wounded.  Our  surgeons  say  our 
wounded  will  not  number  over  500,  while  theirs  is  between  4,000  and 
5,000,  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  ours.  Their  killed  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  our  killed  and  wounded  together.  Verily,  a  costly  vic- 
tory for  them ! 

Miss  Janet  Fauntleroy,  a  very  pretty  and  intelligent  young  lady, 
came  to  the  office  and  brought  us  some  delicacies.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Brigadier-general  Fauntleroy,  perhaps  the  oldest  officer 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Confederate  army,  now  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  daughter  of  Captain  Fauntleroy  of  the  Confederate  navy,  now 
serving  his  country  on  the  high  seas,  aiding  Admiral  Semmes,  Cap- 
tain Maffitt,  Commodore  Maury  and  other  gallant  seamen.  My 
wound  gives  me  constant  pain.  The  torn  flesh  protrudes  nearly 
two  inches,  and  the  severed  nerves  torture  me  much. 

September  27th,  28th  and  2Qth.  Three  days  of  great  suffering. 
Small  bones  are  constantly  working  their  way  out  of  my  wound, 
and  the  separated  nerves  and  sinews  keep  me  awake,  night  and  day. 
The  good  ladies  are  ministering  angels,  so  incessant  are  they  in 
their  kind  attentions.  They  are  doing  most  excellent  service  in  the 
Confederate  hospital,  greatly  assisting  the  surgeons.  We  owe  them 
a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude. 

One  afternoon,  while  in  conversation  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Nena 
Kiger,  a  sharp  piece  of  bone,  making  its  exit  from  my  wound,  cut 
an  artery,  and  "secondary  hemorrhage"  was  produced.  Miss  Nena 
ran  immediately  for  a  surgeon,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  re- 
turned with  Dr.  Hardy,  who  promptly  applied  sulphate  of  iron  and 
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bandaged  my  leg  very  tightly  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  thus  check- 
ing the  dangerous  hemorrhage.  The  blood  flowed  in  jets  from  the 
artery,  and  I  soon  became  very  faint  and  deathly  sick.  Drs.  Weath- 
erly  and  Hardy  came  to  see  me  frequently  during  the  day  and 
night,  and,  although  they  gave  me  two  large  doses  of  morphine,  I 
could  not  sleep  at  all  for  the  pain.  Poor  John  Attaway  died  of  his 
wound  at  the  residence  of  Mrs,  Hist.  He  spoke  often,  while  in  his 
right  mind,  and  in  his  delirium,  affectionately  of  his  mother,  of  Serg- 
eant Stafford  and  myself.  Mrs.  Hist  brought  me  some  parting  mes- 
sages from  him.  May  his  brave  spirit  rest  in  peace! 

The  severed  nerves  in  my  left  foot,  below  my  wound,  caused  me 
real  agony.  My  comrades  in  the  office  are  cheerful  and  seem  to  im- 
prove. Sergeant  Lines  of  the  I4th  North  Carolina,  is  a  native  of 
the  North,  but  is  a  true  southerner  in  sentiment.  Some  of  our  best 
soldiers  were  born  in  the  North,  and  deserve  honor  for  their  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  their  adopted  homes. 

Rumors  are  rife  that  General  Early  will  attempt  to  retake  Win- 
chester soon.  This  is  very  improbable,  as  Sheridan's  forces  are  too 
numerous.  Reinforcements  pass  by  the  office  every  day  going  to 
the  front,  and  Early's  army  must  be  a  mere  handful  of  exhausted, 
illy  equipped  men,  incapable  of  any  offensive  movement.  The 
ladies  bring  us  all  kinds  of  reports,  usually  very  cheering.  They 
always  look  on  the  bright  side.  Mosby's  men  venture  into  the  city 
quite  often  at  night,  to  see  relatives  and  friends,  and  gain  all  the  in- 
formation they  can.  They  are  greeted  warmly,  and  secreted  by  the 
citizens  until  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  city.  They  carry  out  many 
letters  for  Dixie  Land.  The  risk  they  run  is  very  great,  but  they 
are  daring  scouts,  accustomed  to  danger  and  fond  of  its  excitement. 

THE  TWELTH'S  ARTILLERY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  mention  the  gallant 
batteries  which  were  associated  with  our  regiment  and  brigade 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  to  which  we  be- 
came greatly  attached.  Captain  Thomas  H.  Carter,  afterwards 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  artillery,  commanded  Carter's  battery  in 
the  first  part  of  the  war,  and  was  a  gifted  and  gallant  soldier. 
Since  the  war  he  has  become  very  prominent  in  railroad  circles, 
but  has  retired  to  his  country  home  in  King  William  county,  Va. 
His  accomplished  brother,  Captain  William  Page  Carter,  succeeded 
him  in  command  of  the  battery,  and  won  renown  by  his  intrepid 
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and  patriotic  conduct  in  field  and  camp.  He  is  now  a  well  known 
author,  living  at  Boyce,  Va.,  and  has  published  a  volume  of  poems 
called  "Echoes  of  the  Glen." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  Captain  Carter  wrote  a 
stirring  poem,  commemorative  of  that  great  battle,  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  repetition  in  this  connection,  especially  as  he  alludes 
in  complimentary  terms  to  the  I2th  Alabama  regiment: 

"RODES'  BRIGADE  AT  SEVEN  PINES,  MAY  3isT,  1862. 

"Down  by  the  valley  'mid  thunder  and  lightning, 

Down  by  the  valley  mid  jettings  of  light, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Richmond, 

The  twenty-five  hundred  moved  on  to  the  fight. 
Onward,  still  onward,  to  the  portals  of  glory, 

To  the  sepulchered  chambers,  yet  never  dismayed, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Richmond, 

Marched  the  bold  warriors  of  Rodes'  brigade. 

"See  ye  the  fires  and  flashes  still  leaping, 

Hear  ye  the  beating  and  pelting  of  storm, 
See  ye  the  banners  of  proud  Alabama, 

In  front  of  her  columns  move  steadily  on; 
Hear  ye  the  music  that  gladdens  each  comrade 

As  it  comes  through  the  air  'mid  torrents  of  sounds, 
Hear  ye  the  booming  adown  the  red  valley, 

Carter  unbuckles  his  swarthy  old  hounds. 

"Twelfth  Mississippi!  I  saw  your  brave  column 

Push  through  the  channels  of  living  and  dead, 
TWELTH  ALABAMA!  why  weep  your  old  war  horse,*1 

He  died,  as  he  wished,  in  the  gear  at  your  head. 
Seven  Pines!  you  will  tell  on  the  pages  of  glory, 

How  the  blood  of  the  South  ebbed  away '  neath  your  shade , 
How  the  lads  of  Virginia  fought  in  the  Red  Valley 

And  fell  in  the  column  of  Rodes'  brigade. 

"Fathers  and  mothers,  ye  weep  for  your  jewels, 
Sisters,  ye  weep  for  your  brothers  in  vain, 

Maidens,  ye  weep  for  your  sunny-eyed  lovers, 
Weep,  for  they  never  can  come  back  again. 

*  Col.  R.  T.  Jones. 
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Weep  ye,  but  know  that  the  signet  of  freedom 
Is  stamped  in  the  hillocks  of  earth  newly  made, 

And  know  ye  that  victory,  the  shrine  of  the  mighty, 
Stands  forth  on  the  colors  of  Rodes'  brigade. 

"Maidens  of  Southland!  come  bring  ye  bright  flowers, 

Weave  ye  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Freedom  and  Victory, 

Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Death  and  the  Grave, 
Bring  ye  some  motto  befitting  a  Hero, 

Bring  ye  exotics  that  never  will  fade, 
Come  to  the  deep  crimsoned  valley  of  Richmond 

And  crown  the  young  chieftain  who  led  his  brigade."* 

PREACHING  IN  CAMP. 

The  1 2th  Alabama  was  singularly  fortunate  in  having  two  such 
superior  Chaplains  as  Rev.  Mark  S.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  of  the  Ala- 
bama Conference,  and  Rev.  Henry  D.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  at  Opelika.  These  were  able  men, 
fine  preachers,  and  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  labors.  Dr.  Moore 
was  assisted  in  his  labors,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  by  the 
ministrations  of  Rev.  William  A.  Moore,  of  Company  F,  now 
living  at  Neches,  Texas.  Moore  was  a  college  classmate  of  mine, 
a  first  rate  speaker,  fluent,  earnest  and  modest.  He  ought  to 
have  been  made  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  at  one  time,  but 
served  his  country  in  the  ranks,  having  been  transferred,  as  he 
flatteringly  told  me,  from  the  6oth  Georgia  to  my  company,  be- 
cause I  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  it,  and  on  account  of  his 
kind  regard  for  me.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  my  company 
that  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox, 
and  since  the  war  has  been  a  citizen  of  Texas. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Rogers,  a  Baptist  minister,  also  of  our  company,  who 
came  as  a  substitute,  was  a  good  preacher.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and,  as  I  was  wounded 
there,  and  in  the  hospital  tent,  near  him,  I  remember  distinctly  his 
earnest,  pleading  prayers  while  suffering  and  submitting  to  the  am- 
putation of  his  leg.  He  was  a  man  gifted  in  prayer  and  was  a  gal- 
lant soldier.  I  have  never  heard  what  became  of  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  our  company  and  brigade  were  fa- 
vored with  sermons  from  some  distinguished  Richmond  ministers. 

*  Major-General  R.  E.  Rodes. 
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Among- these  I  recall  Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Burrows,  D.  D.,  a  baptist  minister,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
record  that  this  man  of  God  was  with  the  wounded  of  the  Twelfth 
Alabama  on  the  night  of  the  3ist  of  May,  1862,  at  Seven  Pines,  and 
during  the  entire  night  he  was  busy  ministering  to  the  dead  and 
dying,  seeing-  that  the  wounded  were  placed  in  'ambulances  and 
carried  to  the  Richmond  hospitals.  I  can  recall  his  passing  by  our 
regiment  and  near  my  company  on  the  first  of  June  of  that  year, 
following  an  ambulance  which  contained  the  wounded  body  of  my 
friend  and  messmate,  Mack  Flournoy,  ofOpelika,  one  of  my  ser- 
geants. In  the  rear  of  the  ambulance  walked  Flourney's  slave  and 
cook,  Mark,  a  negro  well-known  to  every  man  in  the  regiment, 
and  universally  liked.  As  poor  Mark  passed  by  Company  F  with 
his  head  bowed,  he  looked  over  to  the  members  of  the  company 
and  burst  into  tears,  and  in  tender  tones  called  out,  "I  have  lost  my 
best  friend,  Marse  Mack  is  in  the  ambulance  and  I  don't  believe  he 
will  ever  get  well."  He  was  right  in  his  prophecy,  for  M.  A.  Flour- 
noy, my  intelligent,  gallant  friend,  died  a  week  later. 

Rev.  L.  Rosser,  D.  D.,  of  Winchester,  also  preached  to  us  more 
than  once,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  orator. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Powell,  now  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  and  gave  us  good 
sermons. 

We  were  seldom  able  to  attend  divine  service  in  churches,  and 
usually  lay  upon  the  ground,  in  groups,  near  the  minister,  while  he 
delivered  his  discourse  to  us.  The  meetings  of  our  brigade  Chris- 
tian Association,  as  well  as  the  one  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama,  were 
usually  well  attended.  The  only  requirements  of  the  latter  were 
that  we  should  not  indulge  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  nor  in 
profanity,  and  some  of  the  wickedest  men  in  the  camp  joined  it,  and 
I  am  glad  to  report,  refrained  from  the  use  of  profanity  afterwards. 
Among  these  were  two  prominent  officers,  whose  names  I  will  not 
give. 

While  in  camp,  near  the  Rappahannock  river,  Chaplain  Moore 
induced  several  of  the  officers  to  deliver  Sunday  night  lectures,  and 
I  remember  well  a  very  fine  one  given  by  Captain  John  J.  Nichol- 
son, of  Company  I.  Captain  Nicholson  was  a  gallant  officer,  a 
graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Md.,  and  a  teacher  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  Mobile.  He  was  the  bravest  man  in  battle,  to  be  a  brag- 
gart, that  I  ever  saw.  He  never  flinched  from  danger,  and  mor.e 
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than  once  took  the  battle  flag  of  the  regiment  from  the  color  bearer, 
waved  it  aloft,  and  rushed  in  front  of  the  command,  but  he  didn't 
fail  to  boast  about  it  next  day. 

Dr.  Moore  complimented  me  by  selecting  me  to  deliver  one  num- 
ber in  his  course  of  lectures,  and  I  had  busied  myself  writing  a 
speech  on  "True  Courage,"  but  the  Sunday  night  I  was  to  deliver 
it  found  us  marching,  and  it  was  never  heard. 

General  Battle  and  Major  R.  H.  Powell,  of  the  Third  Alabama, 
from  Union  Springs,  were  prominent  members  of  our  Christian 
Association.  The  disposition  of  a  large  majority  of  the  men  was 
religious,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose 
lives  were  lost  had  their  noble  souls  translated  to  the  realms  of  the 
hereafter,  to  live  forever  with  the  good  and  true. 

Music  IN  THE  CAMP. 

Our  Confederate  soldiers  had  their  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
and  sometimes  music  of  various  kinds  was  interspersed  with  their 
recreation  hours.  There  were  a  few  fiddlers  in  the  I2th  Alabama, 
but  the  most  noted  and  skillful  one  was  Ben  Smith  of  my  company, 
an  old  bachelor,  a  quiet  but  true  soldier,  always  ready  for  duty. 
He  was  a  Georgian,  like  myself,  in  an  Alabama  regiment.  His  skill 
with  the  fiddle  was  unequalled.  I  have  heard  many  violinists  since 
the  war,  in  the  great  orchestras  of  Thomas  and  Sousa  and  Creatore, 
but  none  of  their  number  could  equal  great  Ben  Smith.  He  had 
gifts,  and  his  knowledge  of  distinctive  Southern  music,  peculiar  to 
country  life,  some  of  which  I  have  heard  our  slaves  often  play  with 
exquisite  taste  and  great  gusto  on  our  Georgia  plantations,  was 
wonderful.  Among  the  choicest  in  Smith's  repertoire  were,  "Hell 
broke  loose  in  Georgia,"  "Billy  in  the  Low  Grounds,"  "Arkansas 
Traveller,"  "Dixie,"  "Money  Musk,',  "The  Goose  Hangs  High," 
"When  I  saw  Sweet  Nellie  Home,"  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"When  This  Cruel  War  is  Over,"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  etc. 
Crowds  would  gather  around  him  and  laugh  and  applaud  and  clap 
their  hands,  and  joyously  express  their  pleasure  and  appreciation. 

Then  sometimes  sweet  songs  would  float  through  the  air  from 
manly  voices,  and  "Backward,  Turn  Backward,  Oh  Time  in  Your 
Flight,"  "All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night,"  "Dixie," 
"Lorena,"  "Marseillaise,"  etc.,  were  among  the  songs  sung.  Oc- 
casionally, particularly  on  Sunday,  we  would  have  hymns,  and  the 
songs  at  church  were  sung  with  great  sweetness  and  reverence. 
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When  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan,  and  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  often  we  could  hear  snatches  of  songs  from  the  en- 
campment or  pickets  of  the  Federal  soldiers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  our  men,  satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  would  sing  from  our  side,  and  more  than 
once  the  sweet  tones  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  were  sung  by  the 
opposing  men,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank.  This 
rare,  unequalled  song  of  John  Howard  Payne  always  recalled  the 
tenderest  recollections,  and  sweetest  memories,  and  banished  every 
evil  thought. 

THE  TWELFTH  ALABAMA  SURGEONS. 

This  regiment  was  fortunate  in  having  skilled  and  faithful  sur- 
geons. The  first  when  we  entered  service  were  Dr.  Geo.  Whitfield 
of  Old  Spring  Hill,  Alabama,  as  surgeon,  but  who  became  later 
brigade  surgeon,  and  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ligon  of 
Tuskegee,  brother  of  Hon.  R.  F.  Ligon,  first  Captain  of  Co.  F. 
He  died  soon  after  returning  home,  in  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862, 
after  his  resignation.  Dr.  Whitfield  is  still  living  in  Marengo 
county,  having  happily  married  a  noble  lady  of  Richmond.  He  is 
past  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  is  in  splendid  health,  full  of  en- 
ergy and  often  rides  twenty  miles  a  day  on  horsrback,  relieving  the 
sick  in  his  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  sur- 
geons and  physicians,  and  greatly  beloved. 

Wm.  Wallace  Scott,  formerly  of  Mississippi,  was  also  at  one  time 
our  assistant  surgeon.  The  other  assistant  surgeon  of  this  regiment, 
who  served  for  a  short  time  during  the  war  was,  Dr.  John  B.  Kelly 
of  Anniston.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  B,  and  was  promoted 
assistant  surgeon. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  succession  of  fierce  engagements,  known  as  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  which  began  May  5th,  1864,  and  continued 
through  May  I2th,  were  events  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  Con- 
federate States.  The  meeting  on  the  5th  of  May  between  parts 
of  General  Lee's  army  and  that  of  General  Grant,  was  not  a  great 
distance  from  the  old  Chancellorsville  battle  ground.  Rodes' 
brigade  fought  in  the  woods  most  of  the  time,  and  the  writer  had 
the  bad  luck  to  have  a  minie  ball,  which  had  struck  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  to  glance  and  pierce  the  ankle  of  his  right  foot,  cutting 
through  the  shoe,  skin  and  flesh  and  grazing  the  bone,  but  did  not 
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retire  from  the  field.  Here  gallant  Ed.  Hendree,  while  leading 
the  sharpshooters,  was  struck  by  a  fatal  bullet.  No  purer,  braver 
young  officer  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lee.  The  late  afternoon  of 
the  5th  was  devoted,  from  sundown  until  10  o'clock,  in  throwing 
up  some  hasty  breastworks.  At  that  hour  I  crept  over  the  works 
with  two  canteens  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  of  the 
wounded  enemy,  who  were  groaning  and  calling  aloud  in  our 
front.  The  night  was  dark,  with  no  moon  and  very  few  stars  vis- 
ible, and  as  I  crawled  to  the  first  man  and  offered  him  a  drink  of 
water,  he  declined,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  told  me  that  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  leg  and  the  body,  and  was  sure  that  he 
was  bleeding  internally.  I  told  him  that  I  feared  he  would  not 
live  until  morning,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  making  any 
preparation  for  leaving  this  world.  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
not  been  given  it  any  thought,  as  his  life  had  not  been  one  of  sin, 
and  that  he  was  content.  He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  and 
from  a  northwestern  State.  I  continued  my  search  among  the 
men,  many  of  whom  I  found  too  far  gone  to  reply  to  my  questions, 
and  others  quietly  drank  the  proffered  water  and  thanked  me  for 
the  attention.  I  occupied  myself  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and 
approached  very  near  to  the  pickets  and  the  main  line  of  the 
enemy.  The  light  of  the  next  day  enabled  us  to  see  many  dead 
men  in  our  front,  but  no  visible  living  enemy. 

On  the  8th  we  were  again  under  heavy  fire,  and  on  the  loth  a 
fierce  engagement  took  place,  and  we  were  running  backwards  and 
forwards  for  hours,  first  advancing  and  then  retreating. 

At  night  I  had  the  roll  called  and  only  one  man  failed  to  answer. 
That  was  brave  John  Attaway.  About  midnight  he  appeared,  came 
to  the  tree  where  I  was  lying,  and  explained,  in  reply  to  my  stern 
inquiry  as  to  where  he  had  been,  that  he  had  got  lost  from  the 
company  and  gone  into  the  fight  with  a  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  that  he  had  the  permission  of  the  colonel  to  refer  to  him 
for  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  handed  me  the  sword  of  the 
colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  as  well  as  his  splendid  blue 
broadcloth  coat,  with  all  of  the  insignia  of  a  colonel's  rank  upon  it. 
These  were  given  to  me  by  him  in  the  hope,  I  presume,  of  concil- 
iating me  and  excusing  his  absence.  The  coat,  sword  and  belt  I 
sent  to  Major  Vandiver,  in  charge  of  the  Alabama  depot  in  Rich- 
mond, and  never  heard  from  them  again.  They  were  no  doubt 
captured  when  Richmond  fell. 
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THE  TWELFTH  OF  MAY. 

This  was  a  day  of  trial,  danger  and  desperation.  The  great  bat- 
tle of  the  triangle  took  place.  I  saw  General  Gordon  and  his  A. 
D.  C,  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  ride  on  top  of  the  breastworks  in 
our  front,  hats  off  and  drawn  swords,  calling  to  the  men  not  to  fire 
in  their  front,  as  they  were  shooting  into  Doles' Georgia  brigade 
which  had  driven  the  enemy  from  our  front.  This  daring  and  gal- 
lant action  won  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  brigade,  and 
caused  every  man  to  cease  firing. 

In  one  of  our  rearward  movements  we  stopped  at  an  inner  line  of 
rude  words,  and  General  Battle  established  his  headquarters  with 
my  company.  While  sitting  and  standing,  awaiting  directions,  a 
number  of  Yankee  foreigners,  without  arms  or  accoutrements, 
jumped  over  our  breastworks,  and  in  foreign  jargon,  begged  for 
quarter.  They  were  evidently  full  of  whiskey  or  other  stimulant. 
They  were  ordered  to  run  to  the  rear,  and  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

While  at  this  point  Major  Whiting  rode  up  and  delivered  a  mes- 
sage to  General  Battle  directing  a  rapid  advance  over  the  breast- 
works and  to  the  front.  To  this  order  the  general  demurred,  say- 
ing that  his  men  had  been  fighting  so  continuously,  and  were  so 
utterly  exhausted,  that  he  felt  confident  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  any  alignment,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  a  forward 
movement  wise  or  practicable.  Whiting's  reply  was,  "I  will  re- 
port to  General  Rodes,"  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  galloped  back 
and  repeated  his  command,  and  in  response,  General  Battle 
ordered  his  brigade  to  "forward."  For  a  long  distance  we  were 
under  constant  firing,  and  had  little  opportunity  to  reply.  A  num- 
ber of  men  were  shot  down  as  we  advanced,  but  the  regiment  and 
brigade  maintained  its  line  and  continued  moving  slowly  onward. 
After  dark  we  were  halted  in  a  woods  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
Federal  troops,  and  fronting  them,  were  directed  not  to  sit  nor  lie 
down,  but  to  be  ready  for  any  movement.  Colonel  Goodgame 
came  to  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  company  and  regiment, 
and  said  that  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  few 
minutes  sleep,  and  proposed  that  while  he  hugged  an  oak  sapling 
that  I  remain  awake  and  receive  any  orders  that  might  come,  and 
arouse  him,  adding  that  when  he  had  slept  a  few  minutes  he  would 
relieve  me  and  I  could  sleep  against  the  sapling.  In  this  way  we 
spent  some  time,  how  long  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate.  It  was 
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a  night  of  unrest,  of  misery,  of  horror.  The  standing  men  would 
occasionally  hear  a  comrade  utter  an  exclamation  as  a  stray  bullet 
from  the  enemy  pierced  some  part  of  his  body  and  placed  him  hors 
du  combat.  And  it  was  well  that  the  men  were  kept  standing,  as  I 
saw  many  of  them  walking  first  by  the  right  flank  and  then  by  the 
left  flank,  and  in  profound  sleep,  wholly  unconscious  of  what  they 
were  doing.  These  were  hours  that  tried  men's  souls. 

The  next  day  Grant's  forces  had  disappeared  from  our  front,  and 
we  were  told  that  they  were  marching  towards  Hanover  C.  H.  in  an 
effort  to  flank  Gen .  Lee  and  get  between  him  and  Richmond.  I  walked 
over  the  famous  salient,  so  much  discussed  by  critics  and  histori- 
ans, where  General  Edward  Johnson  and  some  of  his  troops  were 
captured,  and  I  saw  the  stump  of  a  hickory  tree,  probably  six 
inches  in  diameter,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington.  The  stump  had  been  literally  cut  in  two 
by  the  myriads  of  bullets  that  had  pierced  it,  and  the  top  of  the  tree 
was  lying  prone  beside  the  stump.  What  chance  would  there  have 
been  for  soldiers  lying  in  front  or  in  rear  of  this  tree?  Limbs,  leaves, 
arid  bodies  of  small  trees  were  lying  thick  in  this  part  of  the  battle- 
field. One  gallant  fellow  remarked,  that,  in  all  his  experience  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  believed  that  this  was  the  "hottest  place"  that  he 
had  ever  seen. 

It  was  during  these  fights  that  General  Lee,  anxious  to  restore 
order  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  certain  position,  rode  on 
Traveler  to  the  head  of  a  regiment  and  called  to  the  men  to  follow 
him  in  a  charge  upon  the  enemy.  General  Gordon  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  riding  up  to  General  Lee,  urged  him  to  retire,  that  his  life 
was  too  precious  to  be  placed  in  such  jeopardy,  and  that  he  himself 
would  lead  the  men.  Two  soldiers  took  the  reins  of  Traveler,  and 
despite  General  Lee's  remonstrances,  but  amid  the  earnest  excla- 
mations of  approval,  led  the  horse  and  General  Lee  to  the  rear, 
while  General  Gordon  led  his  men  gallantly  forward  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  relieving  the  situation. 

After  the  I3th  for  several  days  the  two  great  leaders  manoeu- 
vered  for  advantage,  Grant  continuing  his  flank  movement  while 
Lee  kept  in  front  of  him,  offering  daily  battle.  These  movements 
continued  until  the  two  armies  reached  Richmond,  and  soon  there- 
after General  Early  was  detached  and  sent  on  his  famous  campaign 
through  the  Valley  and  to  Washington,  which  has  been  described 
elsewhere  in  this  sketch. 
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A  fine  martial  poem,  called,  "The  Man  of  the  Twelfth  of  May," 
written  by  Captain  Robert  Falligant,  of  Savannah,  fitly  and  elo- 
quently describes  this  remarkable  and  heroic  incident.  From  it  I 
make  the  following  extract: 

'  'When  history  tells  her  story, 

Of  the  noble  hero  band, 
Who  made  the  green  fields  gory 

For  the  life  of  their  native  land, 
How  grand  will  be  the  picture 

Of  Georgia's  proud  array 
As  they  drove  the  boasting  foemen  back 

On  that  glorious  Twelfth  of  May  ! 

Whose  mien  is  ever  proudest 

When  we  hold  the  foe  at  bay  ? 
Whose  war-cry  cheers  us  loudest 

As  we  rush  to  the  bloody  fray  ? 
'Tis  Gordon's — our  reliance, 

Fearless  as  on  that  day 
When  he  hurled  his  grand  defiance 

In  that  charge  of  the  Twelfth  of  May. 

Who,  who  can  be  a  coward  ? 

What  freeman  fear  to  die 
When  Gordon  orders  'forward!' 

And  the  red  cross  floats  on  high  ? 
Follow  his  tones  inspiring, 

On,  on  to  the  field!     Away  ! 
And  we  see  the  foe  retiring 

As  it  did  on  the  Twelfth  of  May  !  " 
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[Special  to  the  Times-Dispatch,  October  28,  1905.] 

RETURNED  CONFEDERATE    STATES'   FLAGS. 

Intensely  Interesting   Exercises   That    Closed   the    Eigh- 
teenth Annual  Reunion  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Virginia. 


Address  of  HON.  JOHN  LAMB. 


The  "Custody  of  Unidentified  Flags"  to  be  "The  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Va." 

PETERSBURG,  VA.,  October  27,  1905. — The  crowning  event  of 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Grand  Camp,  Confederate 
Veterans  of  Virginia,  was  the  closing  scene  to-night — the  ceremony 
of  receiving  from  the  Commonwealth  the  captured  Virginia  flags 
that  by  Act  of  Congress  had  been  returned  to  the  State  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  ceremony  was  purely  sentimental 
and  figurative,  but  it  was  glorious.  It  was  the  act  of  turning  over 
to  the  keeping  of  the  men  who  fought  under  them,  the  battle  flags 
of  Virginia's  brave  companies,  battalions  and  regiments. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  camp  at  the  morning  session  to 
go  to  Richmond  by  trolley  car  to  bring  over  the  battered  banners, 
returned  at  once,  carried  the  flags  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  where 
many  of  them  were  placed  prominently  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
long  box  containing  the  others  was  placed  just  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Commander's  table. 

BEAUTY   AND  CHIVALRY. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  early  filled  from  the  outer  door  to 
the  stage  with  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  old  Virginia.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  who  came  late  could  not  get  in  the  building. 

On  the  stage  were  seated  the  officers  and  many  members  of  the 
camp,  prominent  guests  and  the  fair  sponsors  and  maids  of  honor. 

When  Governor  and  Mrs.  Montague  walked  upon  the  stage  the 
vast  audience  rose  and  cheered  itself  almost  hoarse.  Ex-Governor 
Cameron  was  also  received  with  cheers. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  General 
and  Adjutant  C.  R.  Bishop,  of  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  in  a  short  and 
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eloquent  speech,  introduced  Congressman  John  Lamb,  the  author 
of  the  bill  in  Congress  by  which  the  flags  came  back. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BILL. 

Captain  Lamb,  in  figuratively  presenting  the  flags  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  made  a  stirring  speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  history 
of  the  legislation  by  which  the  banners  were  returned.  While  he 
modestly  explained  that  the  bill  was  first  introduced  in  Congress 
by  "a  Virginia  member."  he  gave  credit  to  Representative  Capron, 
of  Rhode  Island,  a  Grand  Army  man,  for  the  successful  passage  of 
the  bill.  His  tribute  to  the  men  who  fought  under  the  flags  was 
earnest  and  eloquent. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Davis,  of  Petersburg,  introduced  Governor  Monta- 
gue, but  before  so  doing  he  took  occasion  to  explain  that  the 
"  Virginia  member  "  so  modestly  referred  to  by  the  speaker  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat,  the  author  of  the  flag  returning  bill,  was 
Hon.  John  Lamb,  of  the  Third  District. 

GOVERNOR'S  SPEECH. 

Governor  Montague  was  received  with  tremendous  applause. 

The  Governor  explained  briefly  how  the  flags  were  entrusted  to 
the  temporary  care  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  He  had 
thus  to  assume  a  great  responsibility  and  he  sought  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  Grand  Camp,  the  organization  which  represents 
the  men  who  fought  under  and  made  the  flags  glorious.  The  Gov- 
ernor said  he  had  received  many  appeals  for  a  different  disposition 
of  them  fora  distribution,  etc.,  but  he  could  not  and  did  not  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  flags  should  be  kept  together,  and  that  the 
Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  should  be  the  custodians 
until  the  Legislature  shall  provide  an  everlasting  abiding  place  for 
them.  He  recommended  that  they  be  put  away  in  a  fire-proof 
vault  until  the  Legislature  shall  act  at  the  request  of  the  camp. 

The  Governor's  tribute  to  the  brave  men  who  fought  under  the 
flags  was  eloquent  and  touching. 

Colonel  Tom  Smith,  ofFauquier,  introduced  ex-Governor  Wil- 
liam E.  Cameron,  who  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Camp,  received  the 

flags. 

GOVERNOR  CAMERON'S  SPEECH. 

Colonel  Cameron's  speech  was  a  finished  composition,  couched 
in  beautiful  English.  Using  the  return  from  Persian  captivity  of 
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the  Jews  and  their  heroic  sacrifices  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  as  an  illustration,  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the 
Southern  soldier  as  displayed  after  the  war  in  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing the  waste  places  of  his  desolated  country.  In  conclusion,  Col- 
onel Cameron,  with  eloquent  tribute  to  the  women  of  the  Confeder- 
acy and  admirable  words  of  good-will  to  those  of  the  former  ene- 
mies who  "came  out  and  fought  us  like  men,"  received  the  flags 
for  the  Grand  Camp  and  closed  his  speech  amid  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  great  audience,  which  rose  en-masse  and  cheered 
while  the  band  played  "Dixie."  The  ceremonies  closed  with 
prayer  by  Dr.  Myde.  Many  people  lingered  to  exchange  greetings 
with  visiting  veterans  and  other  friends.  Governor  Montague  was 
forced  to  hold  an  informal  reception,  being  greeted  by  large  num- 
bers of  friends. 


[Attention  may  be  called  to  the  article  in  the  last  volume  (xxxii) 
of  this  serial  reprinted  under  the  caption  of  "Confederate  States' 
Battle  Flags"  as  to  the  effective  agency  in  their  return  by  the  War 
Department  to  their  proper  custody. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  potent  effect  of  this  action 
toward  re-cementing,  in  common  tie  of  pride  and  affection,  the 
sections  of  our  re-united  country. 

The  patriotic  zeal  of  the  veteran,  Captain  John  Lamb,  waxes  in 
its  felicitous  results. 

He  writes  of  date  February  6,  1906,  that  the  joint  resolution, 
introduced  by  him  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  deliver  cer- 
tain unidentified  battle  flags,  had  been  reported  on  favorably  and 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  custody 
being  changed  (at  my  suggestion)  to  "The  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Virginia,"  in  which  our  noble  women 
of  the  South  have  provided  proper  cases  for  their  display  and  safe 
keeping,  and  in  whose  historic  building  are  also  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 

The  address  which  follows,  is  with  the  modest  title  and  the  diffi- 
dence so  characteristic  of  our  efficient  representative  of  the  Third 
District  in  Congress. — EDITOR.] 
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RETURNING  CONFEDERATE  FLAGS. 

JOHN  LAMB. 


On  April  30th,  1887,  R.  C.  Drum,  Adjutant  General,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Hon.  William  C.  Endicott,  then  Secretary  of  War,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Confederate  flags,  which 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
at  Washington,  were  stored  in  the  War  Department. 

He  suggested  in  an  able  letter  the  propriety  of  returning  to  the 
regular  constituted  authorities  of  the  respective  States  the  flags 
that  were  borne  by  the  organizations  formed  in  their  territory. 

On  June  yth,  1887,  the  Adjutant  General  having  been  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Grover  Cleveland,  made  a  tender  of  these  flags  to  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  States. 

On  June  i6th,  1887,  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  car- 
rying out  the  order,  the  President  revoked  his  approval  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Adjutant  General,  and  directed  that  no  further 
action  be  taken  until  the  Congress  should  make  final  disposition 
of  these  flags. 

No  further  steps  were  taken  until  February,  1905,  when  a  Vir- 
ginia member  of  Congress  offered  a  joint  resolution  to  return 
these  flags.  He  secured  a  hearing  from  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs  and  presented  the  matter  in  a  short  address,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Capron,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Grand  Army 
man,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  report  the  resolution 
favorably.  It  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  Mr. 
Capron  was  directed  to  make  a  report  to  the  House. 

The  Speaker  was  seen  and  consented  at  once  to  recognize  a 
member  with  a  view  to  calling  up  the  measure.  When  he  did  so 
the  Virginia  member  happened  to  be  absent  and  Mr.  Capron 
was  recognized.  He  asked  that  the  resolution  be  passed  and 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  work  had  been  quietly  done  by  sounding  the  views  of  the 
members  and  the  few  objectors  had  been  silenced  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  its  favor.  In  a  day  or  two  the  resolution  went 
through  the  Senate  without  objection,  thus  becoming  a  law  as  soon 
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as  signed  by  the  President,  which  he  did  without  hesitation  or  de- 
lay. 

In  obedience  to  this  law,  the  Secretary  of  War  returned  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  sixty-two  flags  that  had 
been  captured  during  the  war,  or  at  the  surrender  of  our  army  at 
Appomattox. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  marks  an  epoch  in 
American  history;  for  it  most  certainly  indicates  a  change  of  senti- 
ment in  the  North  and  West.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  action  of  the 
government  in  failing  to  carry  out  the  order  made  in  1887  was  due 
to  a  popular  demand,  voiced  in  great  part  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  that  these  flags  should  not  be  returned.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  were  approached  in  1905,  and  those  high 
in  authority  expressed  themselves  in  approval,  saying  the  time  had 
come  for  the  return  of  these  ensigns.  The  war  with  Spain  had  been 
fought.  The  sons  of  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  sons  of  men 
who  wore  the  gray,  had  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  conflict 
which,  however  unfortunate,  had  gone  far  to  unite  the  two  sections. 
Officers  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  side  of  the  South 
for  four  years  had  cheerfully  answered  the  call  to  arms  and  partici- 
pated in  the  short  struggle  with  old  Spain.  The  names  of  Fitz  Lee 
and  Wheeler  had  become  as  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men  as  those 
of  Miles  and  Shafter. 

Public  opinion  had  been  silently  moulded  by  English  and 
Southern  writers.  The  word  "rebel"  had  been  changed  in  histo- 
ries and  essays  for  the  more  euphonious  term  "Confederate."  The 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  New  World  were  drifting 
close  together  through  the  logic  of  events.  The  time  was  ripe  and 
the  appeal  was  answered  gracefully.  The  report  of  the  House 
Committee  said  in  part: 

4 

"  Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  administration  in  1887  advised  the 
return  of  these  flags  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
States,  and  that  former  Secretaries  of  War  had  before  that  time  re- 
turned 44  of  these  flags  and  that  most  likely  all  would  have  been 
returned  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Adjutant  General  in  1887  called 
attention  to  the  matter  and  the  President  decided  that  final  disposi- 
should  originate  with  Congress. 

"  The  reasons  given  for  this  action  in  1887  apply  with  more  force 
to-day.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  time.  The 
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loyalty  of  the  Southern  States  is  nowhere  questioned.  The  sons  of 
the  men  who  carried  many  of  these  flags  have  entered  the  army  of 
the  United  States  and  helped  to  fight  its  battles.  Organizations  of 
men  who  wore  the  blue  as  well  as  men  who  wore  the  gray,  will  be 
glad  to  have  again  in  their  keeping  the  ensigns  under  which  they 
marched  to  victory  or  defeat.  We  think  it  will  be  a  graceful  act 
of  the  Congress  to  return  these  flags  to  the  respective  States,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  it  will  tend  to  produce  still  more  kindly  feelings 
between  the  sections  of  our  reunited  country. 

"The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending that  the  resolution  be  adopted." 

The  return  of  these  flags  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  whole 
South.  This  feeling  was  voiced  through  the  press,  through  the 
action  of  Confederate  Camps,  and  through  private  letters.  Many 
of  these  reached  the  representative  who  prepared  and  offered  the 
resolution  and  will  be  preserved  and  handed  down  to  his  children's 
children. 

The  Southern  States  to-day  hold  no  relics  more  precious  to  the 
gray-haired  veterans  than  those  shot-riddled,  shell-torn,  blood- 
stained banners  which  they  followed  through  raining  bullets  and 
thundering  cannon.  No  feature  of  this  reunion  brings  such  bitter, 
yet  sweet  memories,  as  does  the  sight  of  these  flags  waving  be- 
neath Southern  skies  once  more. 

The  flag  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  accompanied  these  flags, 
was  graciously  sent  by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  the  command  in 
Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties — the  Alsace  and  Lorraine  of  the  New 
World.  You  should  have  seen  the  survivors  of  that  immortal  band 
as  they  gathered  around  the  stand  at  Shepherdstown,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks,  strain  their  eyes  to  behold  again  on 
that  flag  the  name  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  and  Winches- 
ter and  Manassas  and  Cold  Harbor  and  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks- 
burg  and  Chancellorsville.  Then  you  should  have  seen  the  three 
thousand  of  another  generation  and  heard  the  shouts  of  joy  that 
rent  the  air  as  they  pressed  to  the  front  and  each  side  of  the  Grand 
stand  to  look  upon  the  blood-stained  banner  under  which  their 
fathers  had  marched  to  victory  or  died  in  defending.  Had  you 
been  at  Louisville  you  would  have  seen  a  delegation  of  those  old 
heroes  carefully  guarding  that  banner  and  showing  it  with  pride 
and  exultation  to  the  members  of  our  western  army,  who  as  they 
passed  uncovered,  said: 
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"Boys;  there's  Stonewall  Jackson's  old  flag.  Don't  you  wish 
God  had  spared  him  to  be  with  his  men  at  Gettysburg?" 

Could  these  battered  and  torn  and  soiled  banners  speak  to  us 
to-night,  what  a  story  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  and  anguish  and 
bloodshed  and  death  would  they  unfold?  it  does  not  take  much 
stress  of  the  imagination  for  these  old  soldiers  to  interpret  the  silent 
story  they  tell.  They  represent  over  fifty  organizations  of  Virginia 
troops.  Some  saw  first  Manassas  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the  vic- 
tors on  that  historic  field.  Others  waved  along  the  ramparts  at 
Yorktown  and  saluted  John  Bankhead  Magruder  as  he  passed  over 
the  sacred  soil  on  which  the  Father  of  his  country  won  American 
Independence.  Others  were  borne  in  triumph  at  Games'  Mill  and 
Cold  Harbor;  at  Savage  Station  and  Frasier's  Farm,  or  went  down 
amidst  carnage  and  death  on  Malverns'  blood-stained  hill.  Others 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  Slaughter's  Mountain,  until  the  field 
was  red  with  blood  and  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  led  by  gallant  James 
A.  Walker  saved  the  day. 

Some  were  borne  in  triumph  at  Groveton,  where  the  genius  of 
Jackson  made  sure  a  great  victory.  Some  others  were  gathered  by 
the  foe  on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  because  Jackson  was  not  there 
to  put  in  the  last  brigade  as  he  had  done  at  Groveton.  Others 
were  carried  over  with  Johnson's  men  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  the 
artillery  having  been  withdrawn  and  the  position  exposed. 

These  ensigns  might  tell  a  pathetic  story  of  beleaguered  Peters- 
burg; a  story  of  hardships  cheerfully  borne,  of  heroic  deeds  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  war;  of  poor  fare  and  grim  want;  alas,  of 
some  desertions  too,  when  soldiers  saw  the  end  had  come,  and  wives 
and  children  were  without  food  at  home! 

These  old  flags  refuse  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  at  Five  Forks  and 
Sailor's  Creek.  At  the  latter  place  a  number  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federals.  We  were  passing  the  brook  "Cedron"  to 
our  "Gethsemane."  Brave  men  wept  like  children  bereft  of  their 
mothers.  Virginia  was  in  ashes;  every  landscape  marred  by  ruins; 
every  breath  of  air  a  lament,  and  every  home  a  house  of  mourning. 
When  the  last  command  to  "stack  arms"  came  to  that  ragged  starv- 
ing army  many  soldiers  tore  the  ensigns  from  their  staffs  and  con- 
cealed them  in  their  bosoms.  These  are  sometimes  seen  at  reun- 
ions and  Camp  Fires.  The  flag  of  the  eighth  Alabama  Regiment, 
and  the  second  company  of  Richmond  Howitzers  was  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  men. 
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These  flags  will  revive  many  a  thrilling  story  in  the  minds  of  old 
soldiers,  who,  around  the  firesides  of  our  Southland,  will  relate  how 
they  served  as  the  rallying  point  for  broken  and  scattered  com- 
mands, and  often  were  saved  from  capture  by  daring  color  bearers, 
who  one  after  another  fell  in  the  attempt  to  save  from  capture  the 
banners  that  had  been  presented  uy  the  fair  women  of  the  South, 
with  the  injunction,  that  living,  they  would  defend  them,  or  dying, 
make  them  winding  sheets  to  wrap  them  for  immortality. 

Many  of  the  flags  were  captured  after  hard  fought  battles.  Some 
had  never  waived  over  battlefields,  but  were  stored  away  and  taken 
by  the  enemy.  Single  companies  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
flags.  Each  flag,  however,  represents  a  sentiment  and  has  a  his- 
tory. They  represent  the  patriotism  and  affection  of  our  glorious 
Southern  women  who  sent  forth  their  sons  to  battle,  with  the  Roman 
matron's  injunction,  and  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  loved  ones  whom 
they  cheerfully  assigned  to  their  country's  call. 

From  the  daughters  of  these  women  have  come  the  strongest 
and  most  touching  letters  that  have  reached  the  representative  who 
introduced  in  Congress  the  resolution  that  returned  these  flags. 
These  will  be  kept  as  rich  souvenirs  and  left  to  posterity  that  they 
may  help  to  teach  the  lessons  of  reverence  for  the  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice of  our  Southern  men  and  women.  ' 

Several  of  these  ensigns  were  captured  from  the  cavalry  arm  of 
our  service.  These  men  have  waited  patiently  for  forty  years  be- 
fore having  ample  justice  done  to  their  heroism  and  valor.  The 
English  historians  are  telling  the  story  of  their  deeds  and  giving 
them  full  credit  for  their  sacrifices.  From  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Isles  of  Greece.  "The  Isles  of  Greece — where  burn- 
ing Sappho  loved  and  sung."  All  Europe  is  delighting  to  honor 
their  chivalric  souls  and  measure  their  manhood  by  those  of  her 
heroic  slain.  Scotland  names  them  with  those  who  fell  at  Bannock- 
burn;  England  recognizes  them  in  the  spirit  of  Balaklava;  and 
France  counts  them  worthy  to  descend  to  posterity  with  those  of 
her  own  Imperial  Guard. 

The  best  made  and  preserved  flag  here  belongs  to  the  Norfolk 
Light  Artillery  Blues.  On  it  is  inscribed  the  battles  through  which 
that  splendid  command  passed.  Their  organization  is  still  pre- 
served. The  sons  of  those  gallant  soldiers  revere  the  memories  and 
glory  in  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  sires.  This  flag  will  some  day 
pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  command  that  bore  it  so  gallantly 
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through  the  war,  and  be  exhibited  on  every  Memorial  day  when  the 
citizens  of  the  "twin  cities  by  the  sea"  pay  their  annual  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  their  dead. 

Many  of  these  flags  will  be  recognized  by  the  old  soldiers  who 
marched  under  them  to  victory  or  defeat.  They  will  recall  many 
sleeping  recollections  of  the  past;  around  many  of  which  memory 
lingers. 

' '  No  more  with  gallant  spreading  folds 

And  colors  fresh  and  bright: 
They  fling  their  gleaming  stars  and  bars 
Triumphant  to  the  light. 

But  slowly,  round  their  broken  staff 

They  droop  in  faded  fold : 
Their  service  o'er,  their  duty  done, 

Their  wondrous  story  told. 

These  furled  and  silent  banners  stir 

No  sad  regret  and  pain, 
For  we  read  their  fairest  history 

In  the  story  of  their  fame." 

Virginia's  part  in  the  conflict  that  began  so  auspiciously  and 
ended  so  disastrously  on  her  soil,  will  be  told  by  two  other  Virgin- 
ians, who  are  to  participate  in  these  interesting  exercises.  One,  a 
former  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  soldier  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  and  a  resident  of  this  city,  is  well  equipped  for  his 
task.  The  other,  so  well  known  and  loved  in  this  Commonwealth — 
her  able  chief  magistrate — and  one  of  her  finest  orators,  will  receive 
these  emblems  on  behalf  of  the  State  he  loves  so  well  and  serves  so 
faithfully. 

The  pleasing  task  assigned  me  has  been  performed  in  a  spirit  of 
veneration  for  the  past,  of  gratitude  for  the  present,  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  noble  Commonwealth.  These  flags  are 
committed  to  her  keeping. 

JOHN  LAMB. 
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ROSTER  OF  THE  BATTALION  OF  THE  GEORGIA 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE  CADETS 


In  the  Confederate  Army  Service  in  the  Civil  War   From 
May  loth,  1864,  to  May  2Oth,  1865. 


Prepared  by  Ex=Cadet  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS,  Member  of  Company 

B,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

In  May,  1864,  and  previous  to  that  date,  the  Georgia  Military 
Institute,  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  was  composed  of  the  various  profes- 
sors and  cadets.  They  were  interested  in  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  ordered  "to  the  front,"  and  the  old  "G.  M.  I."  campus 
was  an  interesting  scene  of  active  preparations  of  the  boys  to  go  to 
war.  About  the  first  of  May  studies  were  practically  abandoned, 
in  the  contemplation  of  active  duties  in  the  field.  At  that  time 
the  faculty  of  the  institute  was  composed  of  splendid  professors, 
distinguished  as  educators,  namely: 

General  Frank  W.  Capers,  as   Superintendent   and    Instructor 
in  Military  Tactics  and  Engineering. 

Captain  James  S.  Austin,  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Professor 
of  English  Literature. 

Captain  Victor  E.  Manget,  Professor  of  French. 

Captain    John    M.    Richardson,    Professor  of    Higher   Mathe- 
matics. 

Captain    Paul     Eve,    Professor    of    Mathematics   and    English 
Branches. 

Rev.  John  W.  Baker,  Chaplain  of  the  Institute,  and    Professor 
of  Belle  Lettres. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Setze,  Physician  and  Surgeon  G.  M.  I. 

Major  Dobbs,  Quartermaster  and  Commissary. 
About  the  first  of  May,  1864,  orders  were  received  for  the  bat- 
talion to  prepare  for  active  service.  Equipments  of  army  guns 
and  accoutrements,  knacksacks,  haversacks  and  canteens  were 
received  and  issued  to  the  cadets.  They  were  intensely  interested 
in  these  preparatory  events.  The  battalion  was  divided  into  two 
companies  in  the  duties  at  the  Institute,  Company  A  and  Com- 
v>any  B,  composed  of  boys  16  to  18  years  of  age,  and  in  the  same 
..ay  they  entered  the  army  service. 
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General  Capers  was  placed  in  command  as  major  of  the  battal- 
ion. Commandant  James  S.  Austin  was  assigned  as  captain  of 
Company  A.  Professor  V.  E.  Manget  was  assigned  as  captain  of 
Company  B.  The  other  officers  of  the  companies  were  members 
of  the  cadet  corps. 

Rations  of  "hardtacks"  and  bacon  were  issued,  and  pretty  soon 
things  began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  active  war.  The  first  duties  were 
in  acting  as  provost  guard  about  the  city  of  Marietta,  and  other 
general  duties  incident  to  their  position  at  that  time,  in  the  rear  of 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  Confederate  army. 

In  a  few  days  an  order  was  received  for  a  detachment  of  cadets 
to  be  sent  to  Resaca,  and  there,  on  the  I4th  of  May,  1864,  the  de- 
tail of  cadets  were  first  under  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  Fed- 
eral enemy. 

A  Federal  officer,  Lieutenant  James  S.  Gates,  of  the  9th  Illinois 
Mounted  Infantry,  writing  of  the  "marching  through  Georgia" 
and  of  the  first  day's  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Resaca,  says:  "It 
was  during  the  advance  of  that  day  that  we  came  in  contact  with 
the  Georgia  Cadets,  from  the  Military  Institute  at  Marietta,  who 
had  come  out  from  the  woods  at  Resaca  and  formed  their  line  be- 
hind a  rail  fence.  After  a  volley  from  the  cadets,  which  killed 
several  of  our  men,  our  regiment  charged  them." 

Thus  it  is  shown  and  acknowledgedby  one  of  our  opponents  that 
the  cadets  were  intrepid  and  effective  in  their  very  first  engage- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  entering  the  service  the  roster  of  the  Battalion  in 
the  respective  Companies  A  and  B  was  substantially  as  follows: 

General  Frank  W.  Capers,  commanding  the  Battalion,  under  the 
title  of  Major  Capers,  of  the  G.  M.  I.  Cadets.  Died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  January  1892. 

Sergeant-Major,  and  Quartermaster  of  Battalion,  Cadet  John  A. 
Fitten,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Died,  1895  in  Atlanta. 

Adjutant  of  Battalion,  Cadet  Jack  F.  Crutchfield,  Macon,  Ga. 
Died  in  Macon,  1905. 

Following  is  the  roster  of  Companies  A  and  B,  with  first  and  last 
known  address.  Those  marked  with  *  are  known  to  be  dead: 

COMPANY  A. 

Captain  James  S.  Austin,  Marietta,  Ga. ;  Waterman,  California. 

First  Lieutenant,  Cadet  LodowickJ.  Hill,  of  Washington,  Wilkes 
Co.,  Ga. 
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On  entering  the  service,  First  Lieutenant  Hill  was  Adjutant  of  the 
Battalion.  At  Oconee  River  Bridge  he  was  selected  and  appointed 
as  Ordnance  Officer,  by  Major  General  Henry  C.  Wayne.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Inspector 
General  on  the  staff  of  General  R.  W.  Carswell.  He  lives  now  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

^Second  Lieutenant,  Cadet  Frank  E.  Courvoisier,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Died  in  1896,  at  Fort  Royal,  S.  C. 

Third  Lieutenant,  Cadet  James  R.  McClesky,  Athens,  Ga.  Now 
minister  of  gospel  at  Covington,  Ga. 

First  Sergeant-Major,  and  Adjutant  of  Battalion,  Cadet  Paul 
Faver,  of  Fayetteville,  Ga.  Lives  there  now  and  is  a  popular  phy- 
sician. 

Orderly  Sergeant,  Cadet  W.   E.   H.  Searcy,  Griffin,  Ga. 

*Second  Sergeant,  Cadet  Cary  Wood  Henderson,  Covington, 
Ga.  Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  since  the  war. 

*Third  Sergeant,  Cadet  Theodore  A.  Elyea,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Died 
in  Atlanta,  since  the  war. 

Fourth  Sergeant,  Cadet  J.  W.  Symmes,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Fifth  Sergeant,  Cadet  J.  Scott  Todd,  West  Point,  Ga.  Lost 
right  arm  in  battle  at  Oconee  River  Bridge,  Nov.  1864.  Now  pop- 
ular and  distinguished  physician  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Corporal,  Cadet  J.  A.  Arnold. 

(I  cannot  now  remember  names  of  the  other  corporals  of  com- 
pany A.) 

PRIVATES  OF  COMANY  A. 

Adams,   . 

Adams,   . 

Akers, . 

*  Alexander,  A.  H.,  Forsyth,  Ga.  Killed  by  cannon  ball  at  At- 
lanta, 1864. 

Arnold,  F. ,  Coweta  county,  Ga. 

Arnold,  Park,  Coweta  county,  Ga. 

Atkinson,  B.,  Brunswick.     Now  doctor  at  Tarboro,  Ga. 
*Bellingrath,  Herman,  Atlanta,   Ga. 
*Blanton,  Benjamin  P.,  Atlanta,  Ga      Died  Sept.    1904. 

Bozeman,  . 

Bridges, . 

Brooks,  B.  E.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Brumby,  E.,  Marietta,  Ga. 
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Brumby,  J.,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Burke,  W.  H.,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Burroughs,  J. 

Cabaniss,  E.,  Forysth,  Ga. 

Cabaniss,  H.  H.,  Forysth,  Ga.     Atlanta,  Ga. 
*Campbell,  Jos.  F.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  died  in    Galveston,  Texas,  in 
1904. 

Carlton,  , 

*Cashin,  Ed.,   Augusta,  Ga.     Anderson,  S.  C. .     Died  Oct.    n, 
1897. 

Clarke,  . 

Cockerell, . 

Crutchfield,  Wm.  Ambrose,  Macon,  Ga. 

Dabney,  . 

*D'Antignac,  Frank,  Augusta,  Ga.,  died  since  the  war. 

Dorsey,  J.,  West  Point,  Ga.,  Opelika,  Ala. 

Dozier,  . 

*Edwards,  J.  Polk,  Opelika,  Ala.     Died  there  since  the  war. 

Elliott,  . 

Everett,  . 

Fitzpatrick,  .,  Madison,   Ga. 

Flake,  Warren  W.,   DeKalb  county,  Ga.     Jacksonville,  Texas. 
*Foster,  A.  W.,  Madison,  Ga. 

Freeman,  . 

Gary,  J. 

Gary,  W. 

Gould,  . 

Green,  John  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hamilton,    Thomas  A.,    Columbia  county,   Ga.     Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Hardee,  J. 
*Hardee,  W.  P. 

Harlee,  . 

Harrington,  Henry  P.,  West  Point,  now  New  York. 

Harris,  John. 
*Haslem,  George,  Perry,  Houston  county,   Ga. 

Hawkins,  J.  C.,  Merriwether  county,  Ga. 

Head,  George  M.,  Monroe  county,  Ga. 

Hill,  A.  W.,  Washington,  Ga.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hill,  Thomas  A.,  Washington,  Ga. 
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Hinton,  John. 

Holland,  . 

Holmes,  John  H.,  LaGrange,  now  Wetumpka,  Alabama. 

Houston . 

Howard,  . 

Huger, ,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jones,  H.  P.,  Burke  county,  Ga. 
Jones,  Henry,  Burke  county,  Ga. 
Jones,  W.  D.,  Burke  county,  Ga. 
*Jones  W.  (Jr.,)  Burke  county,  Ga.     Died  in  1864. 

King,  (Barrington,)  Marietta,  Ga. 

Kollock, ,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Land,  J.  H. 

Lane,  W.  S. 

Latimer,  Charles  T. 

Leseuer,  .,  S.  C. 

Lester,  T.  G.,  Lexington,  Ga. 

Livingston, . 

Lovett,  Robert  O.,  Screven  county,  Ga.     Atlanta,  Ga. 

McCarthy, . 

McClellan, ,  was  from  Florida. 

McLeod,  George,  Cobb  county,  Ga. 

McCleskey,  L.  L.,  Athens,  Ga.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

McHenry,  W.  S.,  Madison,  Ga. 
*McWhorter,  Madison,  Green  county,   Ga. 
*McWhorter,  Robert  Ligon,  Green  county,  Ga. 

Mann,  Charley,  Perry,   Ga. 
^Marshall,  C.,  Perry,   Ga. 

Mims, . 

Minis,  W.  H. 

Myrick,  G.  D.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Myrick,  J.  D.,  Dovedale,  Baldwin  county,  Ga. 

Napier, ,  Macon,  Ga. 

Nevett,  ,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Noble,  Stephens,  Rome,  Ga. 

Owens,  James,  Macon  county,  Ga. 
*Parsons,  William  H.,  Johnson  county,  Ga. 

Pattillo,  George,  Cartersville,  Ga. 

Pearce,  James. 

Pearce,  J.  W.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
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*Plant,  Robert  H.,  Macon,  Ga.     Died  in    1903.     President  of  a 
bank. 

Randall,  Bush,  Cobb,  Ga.     Decatur,  Ga. 

Redding, . 

Reese, . 

Robert,  W.    H.,    Lagrange,   Ga.     Now  druggist   in   Denison, 
Texas. 

Roberts,  Wiley. 

Robinson,  A.,  Meriwether  count]/-,  Ga. 

Robinson,  E.,  Meriwether  county,  Ga. 

Roddy,  R.  L,,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Rucker,  Jeptha  H.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rucker,  Tinsley  W.,    ("Tinnie"},   Athens,    Ga.     Atlanta,    Ga. 
*Ryan  LawrenceT.,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Sapp,  A.  J. 

Schley,  B. 

Schley,  G. 

Schofield,  ,  Macon,  Ga. 

Sheppard,  W.  T.,  West  Point,   Ga.     Boston,  Mass. 

Shumake,  W.,  Harris  county,  Ga. 

Slappey,  A.  B.,  Marshallville,  Ga. 

Smith,  Archibald  A.,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Smith,  H.  H. 
*Smith,  W.,  Crawford  county,  Ga.     Died  in  service,  1864. 

Solomon,  W.,  Gordon,  Ga. 

Spain,  . 

Taft,  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Thurman,  Jas.  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*Tilson,  Mitchell,  Darien,  Ga. 
*Turnbull,  J.  J.,  Banks  county,  Ga. 

Waitzefelder,  Abraham,  Milledgeville,  Ga.     New  York  City. 

Walker,  C. 

Walker,  J. 

Waters,  Byron  B. 

Watson,  . 

^Williams,  C.  Howard,   Columbus,  Ga.     Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1895. 

Williams,  M. 
*Woodward,  James  P. 

Wynn,  Joseph  H.,  Newnan,  Coweta  county,  Ga. 
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COLOR  GUARD. 

*Color  Sergeant,  George  C.  Coleman,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Was 
killed  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  in  1896.     Co.  B. 

Color  Corporal,  Julius  L.  Brown,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Son  of  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the  War  Governor  of 
Georgia.  Co.  A. 

*Color  Corporal,  A.  J.  Hulsey,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Co.  A. 
Color  Corporal,  Thomas  W.  Milner,   Cartersville,   Ga.     Co.   B. 
Color  Corporal,  Henry  W.   Dewes,   Forsyth,   Ga.       Kirkwood, 
Ga.     Co.  B. 

*Color  Corporal,  Henry  A.   Dunwoody,  Co.  A.     Cobb,  county, 
Darien,   Ga. 

COMPANY.  B. 

Captain,  Victor  E.  Manget,  Marietta,  Ga.     Professor  of  French 
at  G.  M.  I.     Living  now  at  Marietta,  Ga.     Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
*First  Lieutenant,  Cadet  Charles  H.  Solomon,  Macon,  Ga. 
*Second  Lieutenant,  Cadet  P.  Hazlehurst,  Macon,  Ga. 
*Third  Lieutenant,  Cadet  Steele  White,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Fourth  Lieutenant,  Cadet  Frank  Einstein,  Macon,  Ga.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

SERGEANTS. 

First  Sergeant,  Cadet  T.  A.  Ward,  Greensboro,  Ga.  Last 
heard  of  was  in  Alabama. 

Second  Sergeant,  Cadet  Tom  Bussey.     Died  in  1893. 
*Third  Sergeant,  Cadet  Isaac  P.   Harris,  Covington,  Ga.     Died 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1899. 

^Fourth  Sergeant,  Cadet  Seaborn  Montgomery,  Ellaville,  Schley 
county,  Ga.     Died  in  service  1864. 

CORPORALS. 

Cadet  B.  Frank  Lee,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  Thomaston,  Ga.  Later 
was  made  Third  Sergeant  in  Co.  B,  to  take  place  of  I.  P.  Harris, 
promoted  to  Lieut. 

Cadet  C.  W.  Linn. 
*Cadet  Thomas  Acree,  Talbotton,  Ga. 

Cadet  J.  Symmes. 

Cadet  F.  Jones. 

Cadet  J.  K.  Anderson,  Edgefield  county,  S.  C.  Wounded  in 
in  line,  and  died  at  Atlanta,  August,  1864. 
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Cadet  McNealy,  Marianna,  Fla. 
Cadet  J.  H.  Stokes,   Lumkin,  Ga. 
*Cadet  Stephen    G.    Jordan,    Washington    county,    Ga.       Died 

May  23d,  1904. 

PRIVATES. 

Allen,  J.  L.,  Bainbridge,  Ga.     Chipley,  Ga. 

Atkinson,  R.  H.,   Macon,   Ga. 
*Baker,  W.,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Beall, . 

Bignon, . 

Billingslea,  Clay,  Green  county,  Ga. 

Bolger, .,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

*Bomar,  W.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Died  1905. 

Bostick, . 

Bozeman, . 

Brantley, . ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Breese,  W.  E.,  Charleston,   S.  C.     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Brown,  C.,  Cuthbert,   Ga. 
*Brown,  R.,  Americus,  Ga. 

Bryan,  -  — .,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Burt,  F. ,  Marietta,  Ga.     Came  from  South  Carolina. 

*Bussey,  Nathan,  West  Point,  Ga.     Died  in  Soldiers'    Home, 
1904. 

Calhoun,  O.,  Abbey ville,   S.  C. 

Cameron,  H.  C. ,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Columbus,  Ga. 

Chaney,  T.  G.,   Ellaville,  Ga. 

Coleman,  J.  D.,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Aberdeen,  Miss.    Brother 
of  George  C. 
*Collier,  William  E.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Commander,  — — .   Tampa,  Fla. 
*Culverhouse,  Augustus,   Knoxville,  Ga. 

Compton,  Lymon  H.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Cunningham,  D.,  Talbot  county,  Ga. 
*Dean,  Jesse,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*Dean,  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dunwoody, . 

Faver,  J.  D.,  Washington,  Ga.,  Atlanta  Ga. 
Goldsmith,  Tom  B,,  DeKalb  county.  Simpsonville,  S.  C. 
^Goldsmith,  Paul,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Goode,  Samuel  W.,  Lumpkin,   Ga.     Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Gould, . 

*Griffin,  J.  W. ,  Lowndes  county,  Ga. 

*Griffin,  Samuel,  Lowndes  county,  Ga.  (Brothers.) 

Grubbs,  James  W. ,  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Guyton, . 

Harris,  W. 
*Heidt,  C.  B.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hitchcock,  Winfield,  Hancock  county,  Ga. 

Holliday,  George  H.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

Holmes, . 

Hood.  M.  F. ,  Hamilton,  Harris  county,  Ga. 

Hudson,  J.  M.,  Hamilton,  Harris  county,   Ga. 

Hughes, . 

Hulbert, . 

Humber,  Lucius,  Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Hunt,  T.  J.,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Columbus,  Ga. 

Hunting, . 

Johnston,  A. 

Johnston,  Malcolm,  Baldwin  county,  Ga.      Atlanta,  Ga. 

Johnston,  T. 

Jones,  D.  A.,  West  Point,  Ga. 
*Jones,  H.  B.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Jones,  W.  M.,  Hamilton,  Ga. 
^Jordan,  Edmond,  Washington  county,  Ga.     Died  1864. 

Kollock,  ,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Lamar,  Lucius  J.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Lamar,  Ophilo  V.,  Ellaville,  Ga. 

Lee,  Lewis  T.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.     Jasper,  Tennessee. 

Lee,  Oscar,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*Lewis,  Hal  T.,  Green  county,    Ga.     Died   in   1903.     Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Ligon, . 

Little,  W.  W.,    Harris  county,   Ga.     West  Point,  Ga.,  R.  F. 
D.   i. 

Loftin,  Frank  S.,  Franklin,  Heard  county,  Ga.     Franklin,  Ga. 

Loud,  . 

Luckie,  Alfred  T.,  Covington,  Ga.     Athens,  Ga. 
*Mabry,  J.,  Houston  county,  Ga.     Died  1864. 

Markley,  Wm.  A.,  Greenville,  S.  C.     Commerce,  Texas. 
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Marsh,  Clayton  H.,   Cartersville,   Georgia.     Wounded  at  Oco- 
nee  Bridge  battle,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  November  1864. 

McClatchey,  W.  Penn,  Marietta,   Ga.       Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mays, . 

McLauren, ,  South  Carolina. 

*McLeod,  John,  Emanuel  county,  Ga.     Died  1864. 
*Mobley,  Reuben  B.,  Hamilton,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Died  July, 
1904. 

Moore,  J.,  Weston,  Ga. 

Moore,  W.  F.,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Mousseau, ,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Myrick,  A.  B.,  Milledgeville,  Ga.     Mississippi. 
*Myrick,  W.  E.,  Milledgeville,  Ga.   Died  in  Mississippi,   1867. 

Neufville,  -  — ,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Newsome,  Willard  H.,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Parrott, . 

Partee, . 

Patillo,  W.  F.,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Decatur,  Ga. 
^Persons,  Robert  T.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Persons,  Thomas,  Marietta,   Ga. 

Rahn,  James  M.,  Guyton,  Effingham  county,  Ga. 

Ramsey, . 

Remshart,  G.  Horace,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Reynolds,  Homer  V.,  Cobb  county,  Marietta,  Ga. 

J.  Richter,  Madison,   Ga. 

Richter,  M.  L.,  Madison,  Ga. 

^Reynolds,  Fletcher  P.,  Covington,  Ga.   Died  at  Marietta,  1889. 
^Robertson,  ,  Meriwether  county,  Ga.  ,  Died  since  the  war. 

Rodgers,  Robert  L  ,  Washington  county,  Ga.     Atlanta,  Ga. 
*Sanders,  O.  A.,  ("Cube,")  Covington,    Ga.     Died  in  Atlanta, 
1883. 

Sharp,  . 

Shropshire,  Andrew  J. ,  Coweta  county,  Ga.      Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shoemake,  W.  W.,  Troupe  county,  Ga.     Died  1865. 

Smart, ,  Camden  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  Richard  R.,  Washington  county,  Tennille,  Ga. 

Smith,    Thomas    N.,     Washington     county,     Tennille,     Ga. 
(Brothers.) 

Spencer,    Samuel,    Columbus,    Ga.,   now   President   Southern 
Railway  Company,  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Staten, . 

Stevens,  N.  C.  ("Dick,")  Ellaville,  Ga.  Now  doctor  at  Ama, 
Louisiana. 

Stevenson,  V.  K.,  Nashville,  Tenn.     New  York. 

Stotesbury,  . 

Tenant,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Thomas,  Isaac,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Traylor,  R.  B.,  Harris  county,  Ga.     Chipley,  Ga. 

Ulmer, . 

Vance, . 

*Villard,  W.  D.,  South  Carolina.     Died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1897. 
Walton,  Taylor,  Lumpkin,   Ga.,   Texas. 
Waters,  J.  C.,  Marietta,   Ga. 

Wesson,  M.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Wesson,  T.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Wilcox,  . 

Williams,  O.  S.,  Hamilton,  Harris  county,  Ga. 

Williams,  T. 
*  Wright,  B.  F.,  Covington,  Ga. 

Wright,  C. 
*Young,  Thomas,  Valdosta,   Ga. 

CASUALTIES  IN  THE  BATTALION. 

Cadet  Corporal  Anderson,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  wounded  in 
knee  during  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  died  August  n,  1864,  two  days 
later,  in  hospital. 

Cadet  F.  E.  Courvoisier,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  wounded  in 
hip  in  August,  1864,  siege  of  Atlanta.  He  recovered.  Died  in 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  1896. 

Cadet  A.  H.  Alexander,  of  Forsyth,  Ga.,  was  killed  instantly 
by  a  solid  ball  from  a  six-pounder  cannon,  passing  entirely  through 
his  body,  in  siege  of  Atlanta,  August  12,  1864. 

Cadet  A.  T.  Luckie  painfully  wounded  in  eye  in  1864. 

Cadet  Samuel  W.  Goode  painfully  wounded  in  the  arm,  near 
shoulder,  at  Atlanta,  in  July  or  August,  1864. 

Cadet  Griffin  slightly  wounded  on  nose  in   1864. 

Cadet  W.    E.    Myrick  wounded  in  head  at  Oconee  bridge,  on 
Central  railroad,  in  November,  1864.     Died  in  Mississippi,  1867. 
Cadet  Sergeant  J.  Scott  Todd  was  wounded  in  arm,  which  was 
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amputated  at  once,  at  Oconee  bridge,  over  Oconee  river,  on  Cen- 
tral railroad,  in  Washington  county,  Ga.,  on  November  23,  1864, 
in  charge  on  Yankee  pickets  in  Oconee  swamp.  He  is  now  Dr.  J. 
S.  Todd,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  surgeon  of  Georgia  Division  of  U. 
C.  V. 

Cadet  Thomas  A.    Hamilton,  of  Columbia  county,  Ga. ,   now  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  severely  wounded  in  shoulder  at   Oconee 
bridge,  over  Oconee  river,  on  Central  railroad,  on  November  25, 
1864. 

Cadets  Commander,  W.  Baker,  Edmund  Jordan,  Mabry,  John 
McLeod  and  G.  Smith,  died  in  the  service  by  disease  contracted 
while  serving  in  the  trenches  around  Atlanta. 

Cadet  Marsh  was  mortally  wounded  by  minie  ball  in  right  groin, 
in  charge  on  Yankee  pickets  at  Oconee  river,  Oconee  bridge,  on 
the  Central  railroad,  in  Washington  county,  Ga.,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1864.  He  was  carried  on  train  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
died  in  hospital  there  on  the  26th  of  November,  1864. 

This  battalion  was  a  conspicuous  organization  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  in  the  Western  army,  commanded  by  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  The  battalion  served  under  General  Hood,  and  was 
a  noted  battalion  of  youths  from  the  celebrated  military  school, 
the  Georgia  Military  Institute.  The  boys  were  in  excellent  dis- 
cipline, splendidly  drilled,  and  with  fine  courage  and  great  enthu- 
siasm and  patriotic  spirit.  They  were  a  marked  battalion  of  as 
fine  mettled  youths  as  ever  went  to  any  war  for  any  country. 

Major  F.  W.  Capers  was  proud  of  his  "boys,"  as  he  affection- 
ately spoke  of  them.  When  they  were  under  severe  artillery  fire  at 
Turner's  Ferry,  over  Chattahoochee  river,  Major  Capers  said  he 
was  very  proud  of  them,  and  spoke  in  very  high  compliment  of 
them,  as  exhibiting  a  cool  courage  and  skill,  remarkable  in  every 
respect,  and  he  said  that  he  believed  that  if  he  had  a  full  division 
of  such  boys  he  could  repulse  the  whole  Yankee  army. 

Major-General  Henry  C.  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
with  which  the  cadets  served,  as  they  confronted  Sherman's  army, 
on  the  "Marching  through  Georgia."  General  WTayne,  in  his 
official  report  of  February  6,  1865,  gives  account  of  the  distin- 
guished conduct  of  Georgia  cadets  in  the  campaign  through 
Georgia.  His  report  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  official  war  records,  series 
i,  volume  53,  supplement,  on  pages  32  to  37  inclusive,  in  serial 
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No.  in.  On  page  36,  General  Wayne  says:  "I  would  conspic- 
uously mention  Majors  Hartridge  and  Capers,  and  Captains  Tal- 
bot,  Pruden,  Austin  and  Warthen.  The  gallantry  of  these  gen- 
tlemen cannot  be  surpassed.  To  Major  Capers  I  am  under  the 
greatest  obligations.  His  qualifications  for  military  command  are 
of  the  highest  order,  and  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  position. 
They  have  been  brilliantly  illustrated  by  the  corps  of  cadets, 
whose  gallantry,  discipline  and  skill  equal  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  military  service.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these 
youths,  who  go  into  a  fight  as  cheerfully  as  they  would  enter  a 
ball-room,  and  with  the  silence  and  steadiness  of  veterans." 

The  Georgia  Cadets  were  the  last  organized  Confederate  soldiers 
on  duty  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  their  last  service,  as  the 
first,  was  on  provost  duty,  guarding  the  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
the  Confederate  arsenals  and  army  stores  at  that  city.  They  obeyed 
the  last  order  of  a  Confederate  officer,  Major- General  Lafayette 
McLaws.  The  order  was  issued  after  the  surrenders  of  General 
Lee  and  General  Johnston,  and  was  dated  May  i,  1865,  and  they 
served  under  that  order  till  the  2oth  day  of  May,  1865,  when  they 
were  relieved  from  their  duties  by  a  Yankee  garrison,  who  came  to 
Augusta  to  take  charge  of  the  city  and  Confederate  supplies  there. 

The  order  of  General  McLaws  is  in  copy,  on  page  420,  in  the 
volume  53,  of  series  i,  supplement,  of  the  official  war  records.  It 
is  as  follows: 

''SPECIAL  ORDER.— Headquarters,  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  i, 
1865.  The  battalion  of  Georgia  Cadets  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
city  hall,  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  taking  one  day's  rations  with  them, 
and  will  bivouac  there  until  further  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving order  in  said  city.  They  will  suppress  all  disturbances  and 
will  make  such  details  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  property  as 
may  be  called  for  by  Major  Henry  Bryan,  Inspector-general.  Upon 
the  zeal  and  honor  of  this  battalion  rests  the  good  name  of  their 
State  and  the  safety  of  Augusta. 

"By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Fry. 

J.   B.   DORMAN, 
Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 
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Approved.     By  command  of  Major-General  LaFayette  McLaws. 

HENRY  BRYAN, 
Major  and  Assistant  Inspector-  General. 

"To  Major  Capers,  or  officer  commanding,  Battalion  Cadets." 
"(47)" 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  the  battalion  was  disbanded,  and  the 
cadets  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  Thus  the  boy  soldiers 
of  the  South,  and  of  Georgia,  were  the  last  to  do  duty  in  the  cause 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  their  manhood  they  have 
made  good  citizens,  and  are  now  fast  passing  from  the  active  scenes 
of  life  forever. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  L.  RODGERS, 
Historian  of  Georgia  Cadets'  Association. 
Atlanta,   Ga.,  December  25,  1905. 
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THE     BATTLE     NEAR    SPOTSYLVANIA     COURT- 
HOUSE ON  MAY  18,  1864.     See  Ante  p.  16. 


An  Address  Delivered  Before  R.   E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  C. 
V.,  on  the  Night  of  January  20,  1905. 


By  COL.  W.  E.  CUTSHAW. 


My   Comrades: 

In  accepting-  your  kind  invitation  to  repeat  the  address  made  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Richmond  Howitzers,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
dates  of  the  several  battles  and  engagements  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  that  the  distinct  points  of  the  address 
may  be  clearly  brought  forth,  without  confusion  or  mixing  with 
those  of  other  dates. 

After  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  Grant,  moved  to  the  left  towards  Spotsylvania.  The 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Lee,  also  moved  and 
confronted  the  Northern  army,  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  had  an  en- 
gagement with  it  near  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  On  the  loth  of 
May  portions  of  the  Confederate  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Federal 
army  and  repulsed.  On  the  i2th  of  May  the  centre  of  the  Confed- 
erate lines  was  assaulted  and  broken  by  the  Federal  army  at  what 
was  known  as  the  Salient,  or  Bloody  Angle,  threatening  a  great 
disaster  to  the  Confederate  army.  On  the  1 3th  of  May  the  Con- 
federate lines  were  moved  back  to  a  revised  position,  nearly  a  mile 
in  rear  of  the  former  Salient,  and  these  new  lines  were  assaulted  by 
an  early  morning  attack  of  May  i8th  by  very  nearly  the  same  Fed- 
eral troops  that  were  engaged  on  the  1 2th.  It  is  this  attack  and 
repulse  that  makes  the  subject  of  my  paper.  Both  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  seen  service  in 
the  field  for  nearly  three  years,  and  in  every  essential  were,  indeed,  . 
veteran  soldiers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  courage  and  the  endurance 
of  any  soldiers  in  any  army  was  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  and  his  example,  either  in  attack  or  resistance,  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  armies  of  the  world,  impelled  as  he  was  by  the 
purest  patriotism  under  unexampled  Christian  leaders  to  do  his 
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duty,  with  none  of  that  fatalism  characterizing  the  reckless  fighting 
of  Mohammedans,  Hindoos  and  Japanese. 

The  field  of  this  engagement  is  embraced  between  the  Po  and  the 
Ny  rivers,  branches  of  the  Mattapony,  a  rolling,  undulating,  well- 
wooded  country,  intersected  by  small  branches  from  these  streams, 
which  are  sometimes  low  and  marshy.  The  map  herewith  presented 
is  an  enlarged  one,  taken  from  one  of  the  War  Record's  office,  and 
shows,  marked  in  red  and  black,  the  lines  of  the  works  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  both  armies  engaged  in  the  several  battles  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  positions  of  the  armies  on  May  i8th,  1864, 
were  as  follows: 

CONFEDERATE    ARMY. 

Longstreet's  First  Corps  (Anderson  commanding),  on  the  ex- 
treme Confederate  right,  composed  of : 

Kershaw's  Division,  Field's  Division,  Pickett's  Division  (absent), 
with  the  artillery  of  this  corps.  Not  in  action  as  far  as  known. 

Hill's  Third  Corps  (Early  commanding),  in  centre  on  left  of 
Anderson,  composed  of : 

Anderson's  Division,  Heth's  Division,  Wilcox's  Division,  with 
the  artillery  of  this  corps.  Infantry  not  in  action,  but  Third  Corps 
guns  replying  to  Warren's. 

Ewell's  Second  Corps,  next  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left, 
composed  of : 

Early's  (Gordon)  Division,  perhaps  slightly;  Johnson's  Division, 
partly  in  action;  Rodes'  Division  (possibly),  slightly,  with  the 
artillery  of  this  corps.  Firing  in  a  desultory  manner  from  the  works, 
with  infantry,  but  with  29  guns  vigorously  in  action  also  firing  from 
works,  and  as  follows; 

GUNS. 

Second  Howitzers  (Jones'),  Third  Howitzers  (Smith's),  Pow- 

hatan  Artillery  (Dance's),  Salem  Artillery  (Griffin's) 15 

Orange  Artillery  (Fry's),  with  men  of  other  batteries;  Staun- 

ton  Artillery  (Garber's),  with  men  of  other  batteries 8 

Guns  from  either  Braxton  or  Nelson 6 

29 

FEDERAL  ARMY. 

Warren's  Fifth  Corps,  on  the  Federal  left,  composed  of: 

Four  Divisions — 24,423  April   3oth,    and   19,321  June   ist.     In- 
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fantry  not  in  action,  but  26  guns  were,  as  a  diversion  in  front  of 
Hill's  Corps. 

Hancock's  Second  Corps,  next  to  Fifth  and  to  the  right  of  it, 
composed  of: 

Four  Divisions — 27,007  April  3Oth,  and  28,327  June  ist.  Bar- 
low's and  Gibbons'  Division  in  the  assault,  with  16  guns  in  action, 
(ist  New  Hampshire,  ist  Rhode  Island,  4th  U.  S.,  and  ist  New 
York.) 

Wright's  Sixth  Corps,  next  to  Second  and  to  its  right,  com- 
posed of: 

Three  Divisions — 23,165  April  3oth,  and  20,390  June  ist. 
Getty's  and  Russell's  Divisions  in  the  assault,  assisted  by  Hancock's 
guns. 

Burnside's  Ninth  Corps,  next  to  Sixth  and  on  the  extreme 
right,  composed  of  four  divisions — 19,840  April  3oth,  and  18,147 
June  ist.  Potter's  and  Crittenden's  Divisions  in  the  assault,  with 
16  guns  in  action.  (2nd  Maine,  I4th  Massachusetts,  7th  Maine, 
and  24th  New  York.) 

The  above  numbers  are  from  the  official  returns  of  these  dates 
and  Gibbons'  report  (10,734)  is  for  his  division  on  May  i6th.  No 
numbers  in  the  field  returns  are  given  of  the  Confederate  army 
about  this"  period,  and  of  the  Federal  army,  with  the  exception  of 
Gibbons'  Division  of  May  i6th,  are  for  April  3Oth  and  June  ist  1864. 

Taking"  Gibbon's  Division  at  10,000}  r 

Barlow's  Division  at  3,500  }  out  of  27-°°° 

Getty's  Division  at  3,ooo]  f 

Russell's  (Wheaton's)  Division  at  3,000  |  °  of  2O^ 

Potter's  Division  at  3,000 )  f 

Crittenden's  (Ledley's)  Division  at  2,500}°  I8'oc 

Total,  25,000 

We  may  safely  assume  that  25,000  infantry  were  in  the  charge 
of  the  assaulting  columns  of  the  Federal  army,  supported  by  the 
fire  of  32  guns,  and  that  29  rapidly  served  guns,  together  with  a 
light  desultory  infantry  fire  on  the  Confederate  side,  were  ready  to 
meet  it. 

With  these  forces  engaged,  the  action  commenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  i8th,  with  the  retirement  of  the  Confederate  pickets 
and  skirmishers,  and  the  advance  of  the  Federal  infantry  in  the 
several  formations  referred  to  in  the  reports.  That  this  was  a 
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matured  plan,  settled  upon  by  Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  and  at- 
tempted in  execution  in  a  determined  manner  to  carry  the  Confed- 
erate works  on  Ewell's  front,  the  following  quotations  from  the 
published  official  records  fully  establish: 

Major-General  Humphrey's,    Chief  of  Staff  to   General  Meade, 
page  —  of  his  book,  says: 

"It  had  been  suggested  by  Major-General  Wright,  and  also  by 
myself,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  return  by  night  to  the 
enemy's  left,  which  would  probably  be  abandoned,  or  very  much 
weakened  by  our  concentration  on  his  right,  might  afford  a  good 
opportunity  to  attack  there.  General  Wright's  suggestion  was  for 
his  corps  only  to  undertake  it;  but  it  was  concluded  to  send  both 
the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  and  on  the  iyth  Generals  Hancock 
and  Wright  were  ordered  to  move  their  troops  in  the  night  to  the 
works  captured  on  the  i2th,  and  attack  the  enemy's  new  intrench- 
ments  there  at  daylight  on  the  i8th,  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  right 
of  the  Second.  General  Burnside  was  directed  to  attack  in  con- 
junction with  them,  and  General  Warren  to  open  his  artillery  at  the 
same  time  and  be  prepared  for  the  offensive.  The  Second  Corps, 
being  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack,  led,  the  Sixth  Corps  follow- 
ing. The  troops  were  in  the  position  designated  before  daylight, 
and  at  4  A.  M.  Gibbon  and  Barlow  moved  forward  to  assault,  their 
troops  in  lines  of  brigades.  Birney  and  Tyler  were  held  in  re- 
serve. The  artillery  was  posted  in  the  first  line  of  works  at  the 
apex  of  the  salient,  firing  over  the  troops.  The  Sixth  Corps  ad- 
vanced on  the  right  of  the  Second.  But  the  enemy  was  on  the 
alert,  and  the  new  intrenchments  across  the  base  of  the  Salient  were 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  concealed  on  their  right 
by  woods,  and  having  on  that  part  of  their  front  a  heavy  slashing, 
and  on  their  left  front,  which  was  in  the  open  ground  of  the  Har- 
rison farm,  lines  of  abatis.  As  the  troops  approached,  they  were 
met  with  a  heavy  musketry  and  artillery  fire  which  completely 
swept  the  ground  in  front;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  for- 
ward to  the  slashing  and  abatis,  and  made  several  gallant  attempts 
to  carry  the  enemy's  lines,  but  without  success. 

"Upon  its  being  reported  to  General  Meade  that  there  was  but 
little  probability  of  the  enemy's  lines  being  carried,  he  directed 
the  attack  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  troops  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

"General  Burnside  made  the  attack  directed  on  the  morning  of 
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the  i8th,  with  the  divisions  of  Crittenden  and  Potter,  and  all  his 
artillery,  uniting  on  the  right  with  Hancock,  but  could  not  carry 
the  enemy's  entrenchments.  The  artillery  of  the  Fifth  corps  also 
opened  and  continued  its  fire  for  several  hours." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  in  his  report,  pages  72  and  73  of  records, 
to  Secretary  Staunton,  says:  "The  report  of  General  Wright, 
who  has  reconnoitered  the  ground  over  which  our  proposed  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  right  was  to  be  made,  caused  General  Grant  to 
change  the  plan  detailed  in  my  dispatch  of  last  evening.  Instead 
of  attacking  on  our  left  Hancock  and  Wright  have  made  a  night 
march  to  our  right  flank  and  attacked  at  daylight  upon  the  same 
lines  where  Hancock  made  his  successful  assault  on  Thursday 
last.  We  have  as  yet  no  news  of  the  result.  Warren's  guns 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  rebel's  lines  at  the  courthouse  at  4:30 
and  Hancock  and  Wright  made  their  attack  this  morning  in  good 
style,  forced  the  first  and  second  lines  of  rebel  riflepits,  and  for  a 
time  were  confident  that  they  had  struck  the  lair  of  the  enemy, 
but  advancing  through  the  forest  each  corps  presently  found  itself 
confronted  by  heavy  interior  works,  protected,  especially  in  Han- 
cock's line  of  advance  by  impassible  abatis.  Barlow's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps  attempted  in  vain  to  charge  through  this  obsta- 
cle, and  held  their  ground  before  it  for  an  hour  or  more  under  a 
galling  fire  of  canister.  The  difficulty  in  storming  the  rebel  in- 
trenched camp  on  that  side  being  evidently  of  the  most  extreme 
character,  and  both  corps  having  artfully,  but  unsuccessfully, 
sought  for  a  weak  point  where  they  might  break  through,  Grant  at 
9  o'clock  ordered  the  attack  to  cease. 

"Warren  maintained  a  vigorous  artillery  duel  with  the  rebel  bat- 
teries around  the  courthouse  until  ii  o'clock,  when  both  parties 
ceased  firing.  Our  losses  by  the  morning's  work  are  reckoned  by 
General  Meade  at  500  killed  and  wounded." 

Medical  director  McParlin,  page  232  of  Records,  says:  "On  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  the  Second  corps  moved  to  the  right  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  works;  552  wounded  were  the  result,  and 
the  character  of  the  wounds  were  unusually  severe,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  caused  by  shell  and  canister." 

Major-General  Hancock,  page  337,  says:  "On  the  i7th  Tyler's 
division  of  heavy  artillery,  Brigadier-General  R.  O.  Tyler  com- 
manding, and  the  Corcoran  Legion  (infantry)  joined  the  Second 
corps,  making  in  all  a  reinforcement  of  8,000  men.  The  Corcoran 
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Legion  was  assigned  to  Gibbon's  division.  I  had  received  orders 
during  the  day  to  move  my  command  to  the  works  I  had  captured 
on  the  1 2th,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daylight  on  the  i8th,  in 
the  intrenchments  he  then  held  in  front  of  that  position.  The 
Sixth  corps  was  directed  to  form  on  my  right  and  assail  the  en- 
emy's line  at  the  same  hour.  Before  daylight,  on  the  i8th,  the 
troops  were  in  the  position  designated  and  the  preparations  for 
the  attack  completed.  At  4  A.  M.  Gibbon  and  Barlow  moved 
forward  to  the  assault,  their  troops  in  line  of  brigades.  My  ar- 
tillery was  posted  in  the  first  line  of  works,  firing  during  the  action 
over  our  troops  in  front.  Birney  and  Tyler  were  in  reserve.  The 
enemy  held  a  strong  line  of  intrenchments  about  one-half  mile  in 
front  of  and  parallel  to  the  works  we  had  stormed  on  the  I2th. 
His  position  was  concealed  by  the  forest  and  protected  by  heavy 
slashing  and  abatis. 

"As  our  troops  approached  his  line  they  encountered  a  severe  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  which  completely  swept  his  front,  mak- 
ing great  havoc  in  our  ranks.  They  pressed  forward,  however, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  abatis,  which,  with  the  heavy 
fire,  arrested  their  progress.  Many  gallant  attempts  were  made 
by  our  troops  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  line,  but  without  success. 
Finding  that  I  was  losing  quite  heavily,  and  there  was  but  little 
probability  of  my  being  able  to  carry  the  enemy's  position,  I  com- 
municated the  state  of  affairs  to  the  major-general  commanding, 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  discontinue  the  attack.  Accordingly, 
at  ten  A.  M.  I  withdrew  my  troops  and  occupied  the  line  of  works 
in  front  of  the  Landrum  House." 

General  Hancock,  page  361  of  Records,  says:  "May  lyth,  1864, 
8  A.  M.,  Tyler's  division,  about  8,000  strong,  mostly  heavy  ar- 
tillery, joined  the  Second  corps,  which  will  reinforce  us  sufficiently 
to  make  up  our  losses  at  the  Wilderness,  the  Po,  and  Spotsylva- 
nia.  The  division  massed  near  the  Fredericksburg  road. 

"No  movement  of  the  Second  corps  until  dark,  when  we 
marched  back  to  the  works  we  had  captured  on  the  I2th  instant,  at 
which  point  it  is  determined  again  to  assault  the  enemy  to-morrow 
morning. 

"At  4:10  A.  M.  Barlow's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  having  been 
formed  in  front  of  the  captured  works  moved  forward  to  assail  the 
enemy  in  the  lines  he  had  occupied  after  the  battle  at  this  point 
on  the  1 2th.  Tyler's  division  in  reserve  in  rifle  pits  running  from 
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the  Landrum  House  to  the  Salient,  Birney's  division  still  remain- 
ing with  General  Burnside.  Gibbon's  and  Barlow's  divisions  now 
traversed  the  same  ground  which  we  had  fought  so  desperately 
on  six  days  since,  and  as  but  a  portion  of  the  dead  of  that  day's 
contest  had  been  buried,  the  stench  which  arose  from  them  was 
so  sickening  and  terrible  that  many  of  the  men  and  officers  be- 
came deathly  sick  from  it.  The  appearance  of  the  dead  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  so  long  was  horrible  in  the  extreme  as 
we  marched  past  and  over  them,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it. 

"At  4:10  A.  M.  Gibbon  and  Barlow  moved  forward  to  the  as- 
sault, their  troops  in  line  of  brigades.  My  artillery  was  posted  in 
the  first  line  of  works,  firing  during  the  action  over  our  troops  in 
front. 

"As  soon  as  our  lines  came  within  range  we  were  received  with 
a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  enemy, 
who  was  snugly  fixed  in  heavy  intrenchments  protected  by  abatis. 
Our  men  gallantly  rushed  on  until  they  came  to  the  edge  of  this 
abatis,  which  was  so  heavy  and  firm  that  they  could  not  penetrate 
it  under  the  fire,  and  our  lines  stood  at  that  point  delivering  their 
fire  until  10  o'clock,  when  we  were  withdrawn,  it  being  found  im- 
practicable to  carry  the  position  and  our  losses  were  heavy  in  this 
assault  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Sixth  corps  attacked  at  the 
same  time  with  us  on  their  right,  with  the  same  result." 

General  Frances  C.  Barlow,  page  369  of  Records,  says:  "At- 
tacked the  enemy's  left  May  i8th." 

General  John  R.  Brooke,  Barlow's  division,  of  Hancock's  corps, 
page  411  of  Records,  says:  "At  10  A.  M.  moved  forward  in  sup- 
port of  Second  and  Third  brigades,  which  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Occupied  the  position  taken  on  the  i2th,  and  re- 
mained there.  No  fighting  done  by  brigade,  though  exposed  to 
a  heavy  artilley  fire  throughout  the  day,  losing  heavily  in  officers 
and  men.  The  assault  made  on  our  part  of  the  line  was  not  suc- 
cessful." 

Major-General  John  Gibbon,  of  Hancock's  corps,  pages  431 
and  432  of  Records,  says:  "At  daylight  on  the  i8th,  the  division 
was  in  position  at  the  breastworks  taken  on  the  I2th,  ready  for  an- 
other assault  on  the  enemy's  interior  line.  The  Corcoran  Legion,  Col- 
onel Matthew  Murphy,  Sixty-ninth  regiment,  New  York  National 
Guard  Artillery,  commanding,  had  the  day  before  joined  the  army 
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and  been  assigned  to  my  division  as  the  Fourth  brigade,  and  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Smyth,  First  Delaware  Volunteers,  and  Colonel  H.  B. 
McKeen,  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  reported  to  me 
for  duty,  and  were  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  and 
First  brigades  respectively.  The  division  was  formed  in  two  lines, 
the  first  line  composed  of  McKeen's  and  Murphy's  brigades  (First 
and  Fourth)  in  line  of  battle  connecting  with  Barlow's  division  on 
the  left  and  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  right,  and  supported  by  the  sec- 
ond line.  Owen's  and  Smyth's  brigades  (Second  and  Third)  formed 
in  line  of  battalions  en  masse.  Directly  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
my  line  was  a  thick,  heavy  wood,  which  prevented  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  division  from  being  seen  from  any  one 
point.  The  troops  moved  to  the  assault  at  4:30  A.  M.,  and  gal- 
lantly carried  some  of  the  enemy's  works  in  their  front,  when  the 
second  line  was  ordered  forward  in  support.  We  soon,  however, 
came  upon  the  enemy's  main  line  of  works,  well  manned  both  with 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  protected  in  front  with  abatis,  from 
which  the  fire  was  so  heavy  that  the  troops  made  no  headway 
against  it  and  were  forced  to  retire." 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  of  Hancock's  corps,  page  449  of 
Record,  says:  "I  assumed  command  of  this  brigade  by  order  of 
Brigadier- General  Gibbon,  May  iyth,  1864,  the  army  then  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  About  10:30  P.  M. 
I  was  ordered  to  mass  the  brigade  in  front  of  the  Landrum  House, 
and  near  the  vacated  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  before 
daylight,  which  was  accomplished,  the  brigade  being  in  column  of 
battalions  between  the  Landrum  House  and  the  road.  Subse- 
quently it  was  deployed  into  line  by  battalions  in  mass,  and  I  was 
ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Gibbon  to  move  forward  in  support 
of  the  Corcoran  Legion.  At  daylight  the  Legion  moved  forward 
and  I  followed  at  short  supporting  distance.  The  first  line  was 
repulsed,  and  my  brigade  taking  a  position  in  a  ravine  covered 
their  retreat.  I  at  once  deployed  a  line  of  skirmishers  and  held 
this  position  until  12:35  p-  M->  when  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
General  Gibbon,  I  withdrew  to  the  second  line,  of  intrenchments." 

Colonel  John  C.  Tidball,  Chief  Artillery,  Hancock's  corps,  page 
510  of  Records,  says:  "May  i8th  moved  from  Harris'  house  to 
the  deserted  house,  and  Roder,  Ames  and  Ricketts  to  Landrum's. 
Sent  Edgell's  battery  to  Colonel  Tompkins.  Brown,  Roder  and 
Ames,  in  the  first  line,  silenced  rebel  battery;  12  M.  still  in  posi- 
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tion.     Clark  and  Ricketts  moved  down  to  works  on  extreme  right. 
Edgell  already  there  with  Birneys's  division." 

General  G.  K.  Warren,  page  542  of  Records,  says:  "May  18,  1864, 
whole  army  had  moved  off  to  our  right  to  make  an  assault,  on  the 
enemy,  and  I  commenced  to  cannonade  at  daylight  with  26  guns,  as 
a  diversion.  This  occasioned  a  brisk  artillery  duel  between  myself 
and  Hill's  Corps.  Our  forces  found  the  enemy  prepared  and 
strongly  posted  on  the  right,  and  made  no  serious  attack." 

Colonel  Charles  S.  Wainwright,  Chief  Artillery,  Warren's  Corps, 
page  644  of  Records,  says:  "May  18,  1864,  Second  and  Sixth  Corps 
having  returned  to  the  right  of  the  general  line,  and  so  uncovered 
the  left,  Hart's,  Bigelow's  and  Walcott's  batteries  of  light  12  pound- 
ers were  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Anderson  house  to  pro- 
tect that  flank,  should  the  enemy  attack  there.  Before  daylight 
Rittenhouse's  battery  was  pushed  forward  on  the  pike  to  our  ad- 
vanced works,  about  1,400  yards  from  the  court-house,  and  was 
joined  by  Taft's  (Fifth  New  York  Independent)  battery  of  six  20 
pounder  Parrott's,  which  had  temporarily  joined  the  brigade  the 
night  before,  and  Sheldon's  battery,  making  14  guns,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Fitzhugh.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Cooper,  with 
his  own,  Breck's  and  Phillips'  batteries,  making  12  three-inch  guns, 
was  posted  on  a  sharp  knoll  to  the  front,  and  some  400  yards  to  the 
left  of  Major  Fitzhugh' s  line,  making  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees 
with  it.  The  position  of  all  these  batteries  was  excellent.  The  first 
was  protected  by  fair  works,  and  the  rapid  descent  of  the  knoll 
from  the  rear  to  Cooper's  afforded  excellent  shelter  for  the  limbers. 
The  enemy  had  20  pieces  behind  their  lines,  in  front  and  to  their 
right  of  the  courthouse.  At  the  time  the  Second  Corps  advanced 
on  the  right  the  batteries  on  both  sides  opened.  The  engagement 
was  brisk  for  near  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  practice  on 
both  sides  was  very  accurate.  Fire  was  kept  up  at  intervals  during 
the  day  without  any  express  object,  and  with  no  perceptible  result, 
except  the  silencing  of  the  enemy's  guns." 

General  George  W.  Getty,  of  Wright's  Corps,  page  679  of  Rec- 
ords, says:  "On  the  night  of  the  iyth,  (May,  1864),  the  division 
moved  back  to  the  angle,  and  having  formed  in  columns  of  brigades 
in  the  following  order  from  front  to  rear,  Wheaton's  (First),  Ed- 
ward's (Fourth),  Bidwell's  (Third),  and  Grant's  (Second),  in  con- 
junction with  the  Second  Corps  and  the  remainder  of  the  Sixth, 
made  an  attack  at  daylight  on  the  enemy's  position  on  the  right 
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and  front  of  the  angle.     The  attack  was  not  successful,  and  the 
division  was  withdrawn." 

Ben.  Frank  Wheaton,  of  Wright's  Corps,  pages  685  and  686  of 
Record,  says:  "Remained  in  the  camp  until  May  17,  (1864),  when 
at  8:30  P.  M.,  the  brigade  moved  with  the  rest  of  the  division  to 
the  extreme  right  of  the  army  opposite  the  angle,  mentioned  May 
12,  and  the  scene  of  the  obstinate  fighting  of  that  day,  and  formed 
at  3:30  A.  M.,  May  18,  on  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps.  At  4:30 
A.  M.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Corps,  on  the  left,  we  moved 
forward  to  assault  the  enemy's  position,  a  quarter  mile  beyond  his 
works  vacated  the  i3th.  The  advance  was  conducted  in  good  order, 
notwithstanding  the  many  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  old  line  of  pits,  until  we  arrived  within 
300  yards  of  their  new  position,  when  they  suddenly  opened  with 
canister  and  musketry.  The  brigade  line  extended  from  left  to 
right  in  the  following  order:  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Ninety- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Sixty-second  New  York  Volun- 
teers, One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
The  other  brigades  of  the  division  were  in  successive  lines  in  rear. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  mainly  directed  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  as  they 
were  exposed  through  a  large  opening  in  the  woods.  At  this  point 
also  the  line  was  at  right  angles  with  an  interior  line  of  works,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  enemy  and  was  untenable  to  us.  The 
traverses  and  abatis  in  rear  and  front  of  these  works  and  the  severe 
artillery  fire  which  enfiladed  them  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  line  connected,  and  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
was  moved  by  a  flank  in  rear  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  As  the  Second  Corps  had  been  checked  in  its  advance 
and  its  right  had  fallen  back,  leaving  my  flank  exposed,  and  nothing 
as  yet  had  formed  on  my  right,  I  deemed  it  unsafe  to  advance 
farther,  and  the  brigade  was  halted  where  the  above  separation 
occurred — the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
on  the  left  and  the  balance  of  the  brigade  on  the  right  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  The  enemy  continued  to  shell  both  positions  for  an 
hour,  the  brigade  and  the  lines  in  support  losing  many  men  and 
officers  therefrom.  At  8  o'clock  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Smith,  of 
the  Third  Division  formed  on  the  right.  At  9  o'clock  a  staff  officer 
of  the  division  commander  came  for  the  first  time  to  learn  the 
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situation  of  affairs,  to  whom  I  represented  the  impracticability  of  a 
farther  advance.  A  short  time  after  I  received  orders  direct  from 
the  corps  commander  to  withdraw,  which  was  done  successfully 
under  cover  of  the  woods." 

General  L.  A.  Grant  of  Wright's  corps,  page  696  of  Record, 
says:  "At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  both  corps  charged 
the  enemy's  position.  This  brigade  was  formed  in  two  lines  of 
battle,  the  old  regiments  in  front  and  the  Eleventh  regiment  con- 
stituting the  second  line.  Three  brigades,  each  formed  in  one 
line  of  battle,  were  in  our  front.  An  advance  of  about  half  a  mile  was 
made  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  This  brigade  (constituting  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines)  came  up  on  the  first  line  in  advance  and 
halted.  No  farther  advance  was  made,  and  the  troops  in  our 
front  retired.  After  holding  the  front  line  for  some  time,  the 
whole  command  was  ordered  to  retire,  which  was  done  in  good  or- 
der. Our  loss,  though  not  so  heavy  as  in  other  engagements, 
was  considerable,  principally  from  artillery." 

General  D.  D.  Bidwell,  of  Getty's  division,  Wright's  corps, 
page  720  of  Records,  says:  "On  the  evening  of  the  lyth  (May 
1864),  we  moved  to  the  position  in  front  of  the  angle,  where  on 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  the  division  was  formed  in  four  lines  of  a 
brigade  each.  We  were  in  the  third  line,  and  it  getting  light  the 
advance  was  made  without  awaiting  for  the  Third  division  to  com- 
plete their  formation.  Upon  advancing  the  Second  corps  gave 
way  on  our  left,  and  the  two  front  lines  obliquing  to  the  left, 
brought  us  in  the  front  line,  and  the  Third  division  failing  to  ad- 
vance exposed  us  to  an  artillery  fire,  which  took  us  in  reverse,  on 
the  flank  (and)  in  front.  The  line  on  our  left  halting,  our  line 
was  halted,  where  we  remained  until  withdrawn  by  orders.  In 
this  engagement  our  loss  was  heavy  and  most  from  artillery." 

General  A.  E.  Burnside,  pages  910  and  911  of  Records,  says: 
"On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  (May,  1864),  a  general  attack  was 
made  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  after  two  or  three  charges  by  the 
divisions  of  General  Crittenden  and  Potter,  which  resulted  in  con- 
siderable loss,  it  was  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  carried  by 
assault.  Some  ground,  however  was  gained  which  commanded 
parts  of  their  line.  This  attack  was  well  supported  by  the  artillery, 
particularly  by  the  batteries  of  General  Wilcox's  division." 

General  J.  H.  Ledlie,  of  Burnside's  corps,  pages  917  and  918, 
of  Records,  says:  "On  the  i8th  of  May  (1864),  I  received  orders 
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to  advance  upon  and  feel  the  enemy's  position.  I  pushed  forward 
my  brigade,  composed  of  the  Fourth  and  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
Thirty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  which  moved  up  in  admirable  style,  and  reached 
the  abatis  in  front  of  them,  and  it  being  impossible  to  penetrate 
this,  I  ordered  the  brigade  to  fall  back  and  did  so,  receiving  a 
terrible  fire  from  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  men  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  deserve  much  credit." 

General  R.  B.  Potter,  of  Burnside's  Corps,  page  920  of  Record, 
says:  "The  usual  skirmishing  and  artillery  fire  continued  till 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  (May  1864)  when  we  attacked  the  enemy 
with  vigor  all  along  the  line,  made  three  charges  on  his  works  and 
met  with  considerable  loss.  We  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  his 
works,  but  gained  some  important  ground,  rendering  parts  of 
his  line  untenable." 

General  W.  N.  Pendleton,  General  Lee's  Chief  of  Artillery,  pages 
1054  and  1056,  of  Record,  says:  "(May  12,  1864)  Major  Cutshaw 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Hardaway's  battalion  and  Major 
Page  put  in  command  of  the  combined  remnants  of  his  own  and 
Cutshaw'  battalions. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  the  enemy  again  attempted  to 
carry  the  line  still  held  by  the  Second  corps  near  the  scene  of  the 
former  conflict.  This  time,  however,  he  met  guns  in  position  to 
receive  him.  His  heavy  force  was  allowed  to  get  within  good  range 
of  our  breastworks.  There  the  guns  under  Colonel  Carter  (Hard- 
away's battalion,  commanded  by  Cutshaw  and  Page's  reorganized) 
opened  upon  him  a  murderous  fire  of  spherical  case  and  canister, 
which  at  once  arrested  his  advance,  threw  his  columns  into  confu- 
sion, and  forced  him  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Heavily  as  he  suffered 
on  this  occasion,  our  loss  was  nothing,  and  this  was  accomplished 
against  a  force  of  12,000  picked  infantry  by  twenty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery  alone,  but  well  handled." 

General  R.  S.  Ewell,  page  1073  of  Records,  says:  "As  it  was  un- 
advisable  to  continue  efforts  to  retake  the  salient  with  the  force  at 
my  command,  a  new  line  was  laid  out  during  the  day  by  General 
Lee's  chief  engineer,  some  800  yards  in  rear  of  the  first  and  con- 
structed at  night.  After  midnight  my  forces  were  quietly  with- 
drawn to  it  and  artillery  placed  in  position,  but  his  efforts  and  losses 
on  the  1 2th  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  enemy,  and  all  was  quiet 
till  May  18  (1864),  when  a  strong  force  advanced  past  the  McCool 
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house  toward  our  new  line.  When  well  within  range  General  Long 
opened  upon  them  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  which  with  the 
' '  fire  of  our  skirmishers,  broke  and  drove  them  back  with  severe  loss. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  two  fresh  divisions,  nearly 
10,000  strong,  just  come  up  from  the  rear." 

General  A.  L.  Long,  Chief  of  Artillery,  Ewell's  Corps,  pages  1087 
and  1088  of  Records,  says:  "Everything  remained  quiet  along  the 
lines  till  the  morning  of  the  i8th  (May,  1864).  The  enemy  about 
9  A.  M.  advanced  a  heavy  force  against  our  new  line.  He  was 
allowed  to  come  within  good  canister  range  of  our  breastworks. 
Carter's  division  of  artillery  then  opened  a  most  murderous  fire  of 
canister  and  spherical  case-shot,  which  at  once  arrested  his  ad- 
vance, threw  his  columns  into  confusion,  and  forced  him  to  a  dis- 
orderly retreat.  His  loss  was  very  heavy;  ours  was  nothing.  This 
attack  fairly  illustrates  the  immense  power  of  artillery  well  handled. 
A  select  force  of  10,000  or  12,000  infantry  was  broken  and  driven 
from  the  field  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  by  twenty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery  alone." 

This  account  given  in  the  published  reports  of  each  side  seems 
somewhat  at  variance,  looking  at  it  from  opposite  sides  as  we  do. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  action  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  the  Confederates.  They  were  quietly 
posted  in  the  new  line  of  works  on  Ewell's  front  and  had  been  there 
nearly  six  days  with  scarcely  a  picket  fire  on  their  immediate  front. 
On  this  morning  the  troops  had  finished  their  simple  breakfast  and 
were  standing  around  waiting  events  of  the  day.  None  were  aware 
that  a  movement  by  the  enemy  was  going  on  beyond  the  old  line  of 
works,  and  certainly  the  Confederates  had  no  knowledge  that  he 
had  started  at  daylight  a  real  attack  of  our  lines.  If  these  move- 
ments took  place  at  4  or  4:30  A.  M.,  they  must  have  been  in  march- 
ing to  and  over  the  old  abandoned  works  which  he  terms  "captur- 
ing" the  first  and  second  lines,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
positions  and  arranging  for  the  assault  when  it  did  take  place.  The 
old  works  were  abandoned  and  deserted  days  before  and  needed  no 
capture,  and  no  Confederate  works  with  troops  behind  them  were 
captured  this  day.  About  8  A.  M. ,  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
commotion  of  the  enemy  in  and  near  the  old  deserted  works,  appar- 
ently about  to  advance,  and  the  pickets  and  skirmishers  of  the 
Confederates  were  called  in.  All  were  astonished  at  this  and  could 
not  believe  a  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  assail  such  a  line 
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as  Ewell  had,  in  open  day,  over  such  a  distance.  Every  one  on  the 
Confederate  side  felt  that  such  an  attack  was  reckless,  and  hopeless 
in  the  extreme.  So  when  it  was  found  that  a  real  assault  was  to  be 
made,  it  was  welcomed  by  the  Confederates  as  an  opportunity  to 
pay  off  old  scores.  The  Confederate  artillerymen  were  ordered  to 
take  their  places  at  the  guns  and  to  fire  on  those  troops  first  with 
solid  shot  through  the  woods  and  with  shells  through  the  cleared 
openings.  Soon  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  ours,  but  scarcely  a 
response  was  made  to  them  from  us  on  this  front,  his  purpose  with 
the  masses  of  Federal  infantry  in  view  showing  clearly  where  our 
fire  should  be  concentrated.  This  infantry  in  the  coloumn  forma- 
tions as  they  are  described  in  the  reports,  stepped  out  rapidly,  with 
their  muskets  at  a  "right  shoulder  shift,"  in  successive  lines,  ap- 
parently several  brigades  deep,  well  aligned  and  steady,  without 
bands,  but  with  flags  flying,  a  most  magnificent  and  thrilling  sight, 
covering  Ewell's  whole  front  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  As  this  host 
got  well  under  way  orders  were  given  to  change  fire  to  case  shot 
(shrapnel)  and  shells.  By  this  time  the  assaulting  columns  in- 
creased their  gait  to  a  double  quick,  and  on  they  came,  shells  and 
case  (shrapnel)  shot  tearing  great  gaps  in  their  ranks,  the  roaring 
guns  and  wavering  lines  of  Federal  infantry  still  advancing,  the 
scene  was  wonderfully  inspiring  to  the  Confederates. 

Orders  were  given  to  be  ready  with  canister,  the  enemy  still  ad- 
vancing, but  shaky.  Soon  his  front  columns  came  within  canister 
range,  and  under  this  fire  of  combined  canister  and  case  (shrap- 
nel), he  could  not  stand,  and  broke  in  confusion,  leaving  the  field 
in  disorder  and  his  dead  in  front  of  our  works.  As  soon  as  the 
Federal  infantry  had  been  driven  from  the  field,  orders  were  given 
to  "cease  firing,"  to  save  ammunition,  not  knowing  if  this  or  other 
Federal  infantry  would  repeat  the  assault.  The  enemy's  artillery 
still  continued  firing  at  our  lines  as  they  had  done  throughout  the 
assault.  As  the  Confederate  guns  had  repulsed  the  Federal  in- 
fantry, it  was  unnecessary  to  waste  ammunition  at  long  range  in 
practice  of  artillery  against  artillery.  Probably  this  is  why  some  of 
the  reports  speak  of  silencing  the  Confederate  guns.  Not  a  gun 
was  struck  or  even  temporarily  disabled  during  this  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  such  dramatic  scenes  took 
place  in  this  assault  of  infantry  lines  standing  in  front  of  the  slash- 
ings and  abatis  delivering  volleys  into  our  works,  as  some  of  these 
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reports  indicate.  No  matter  what  orders  for  retiring  had  passed  to 
the  rear  of  the  assaulting  columns,  those  in  front  were  absolutely 
routed. 

That  a  hopeless  undertaking  was  imposed  on  urave,  veteran,  sol- 
diers, the  very  flower  of  the  Federal  Army  in  this  effort,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  the  task  was  impossible  and  they  did 'all  that  brave 
men  could  do. 

Some  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  Federal  Army  were  there  in  that 
assault,  many  since  distinguished  in  both  military  and  civil  life — 
Lieutenant-General  Miles,  Major -General  Brooke,  Governor  Hart- 
ranft,  and  others  were  there. 

There  should  be  no  reflection  on  these  brave  men,  though  in 
greater  numbers,  any  more  than  on  Pickett's  men  in  a  similar  effort 
at  Gettysburg. 

The  recital  of  this  engagement  brings  out  prominently  three 
points  of  great  interest  and  especially  to  soldiers  of  an  artillery  or- 
ganization: 

ist.  The  repulse  of  the  heavy  assaulting  columns  of  the  enemy, 
was  practically  by  the  destructive  fire  of  artillery  alone. 

2nd.  That  this  mass  of  infantry  charging  over  the  gradually 
rising,  partly  open,  plateau  for  over  half  a  mile  in  extent  in  the 
face  of  intrenched,  well  posted,  and  well  served  artillery,  could  not 
hope  to  carry  such  a  position  as  EwelPs  Corps  held. 

2rd.  That  the  meagre  published  accounts  of  the  affair  by  the 
commanding  generals  on  either  side,  illustrates,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  overlooking  of  important  and  effective  work  of  the  artillery 
branch  of  an  army. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  November  26,  1905. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHNSON  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA. 


The  Confederate  General  Who  Met   Bayonets   of  Enemy 

With  a  Cane. 

Wonderful  Fighting  Then.    Graphic  Story  of  the  Spotsylvania  Fight 
Told  by  Major  Robert  Hunter. 

Major  Robert  W.  Hunter  is  one  of  those  soldiers  of  Virginia  and 
the  Confederacy  to  whose  name  may  be  written  "from  Manassas  to 
Appomattox." 

In  the  first  battle  he  was  in  the  Second  Virginia  Infantry  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  in  the  closing  scene  at  Appomattox  was  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  who  after- 
wards became  the  successor  of  Jackson,  Ewell  and  Early  as  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Corps. 

He  was  in  Jackson's  and  in  Early 's  Valley  campaigns  alike,  and 
in  all  the  great  battles  in  which  the  famous  Second  Corps  partici- 
pated. Did  he  write  his  reminiscences,  as  it  is  hoped  he  may, 
there  is  no  man  living  who  could  relate  more  of  the  vivid  scenes  of 
the  wondrous  story  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Enclosed  is  an  account  taken  from  his  lips  of  the  Bloody  Angle 
of  Spotsylvania,  on  the  1 2th  of  May.  It  is  a  finality  on  the  ques- 
tion which  sometimes  has  been  raised  by  the  uninformed  with  re- 
spect to  Major-General  Edward  Johnson.  So  far  from  being  sur- 
prised, he  was  most  diligent  and  active  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
which  resulted,  and  his  report  shows  it;  but  I  will  not  anticipate 
Major  Hunter's  story.  He  became  adjutant-general  of  Johnson's 
division  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  Major  Benja- 
min Watkins  Leigh,  his  predecessor,  was  killed.  Gallantly  did  he 
serve  throughout  the  war,  and  on  that  terrific  day  at  Spotsylvania, 
which  he  graphically  recounts,  Major-General  Edward  Johnson 
("Old  Alleghany,"  as  the  soldiers  called  him,  on  account  of  his 
sturdy  fighting  on  Alleghany  mountain),  has  never  received  the 
notice  to  which  his  long,  arduous  and  great  services  and  his  notable 
feats  of  arms  entitled  him. 

His  adjutant-general,  Major  Hunter,  who  is  as  accomplished  with 
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the  pen,  as  with  the  sword,  has  done  much  to  pluck  from  the  wave 
of  oblivion  the  names  and  deeds  of  some  of  our  bravest  and  best. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  give  to  history  an  account  of  his  chief  which 
will  do  justice  to  one  who  was  not  only  a  fine  commander  of  many 
exploits,  but  is  also  a  modest  gentleman. 

Early's  old  division  and  Johnson's  also  were  changed  after  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  A.  P.  Hill  being  sick,  Major-General  Early  was  put  in 
command  of  his  corps. 

General  Stafford,  of  Louisiana,  having  been  killed,  the  two  Louis- 
iana brigades  of  Hays  and  Stafford,  both  of  which  were  small,  were 
consolidated  under  General  Harry  T.  Hays.  He  was  wounded  on 
May  loth,  and  they  were  now  at  Spotsylvania,  under  Colonel  Zeb- 
ulon  York. 

R.  D.  Johnson's  North  Carolina  brigade  had- been  assigned  to 
Early's  division,  and  on  May  6th  and  on  the  I2th  of  May  the  two 
divisions  of  Early  and  Johnson  were  composed  as  follows: 

(1)  Early's  old  division,  under  Gordon,  consisted  of  Pegram's 
Virginia  brigade  of  five  regiments,  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Hoffman; 
Gordon's   Georgia  brigade  of  six  regiments,  under  Colonel  C.  A. 
Evans,  and  the   North  Carolina   brigade  of  four  regiments,  under 
Brigadier-General  R.  D.  Johnson;  in  all,   fifteen  regiments. 

(2)  Major-General  Edward  Johnson's  division  consisted  of  Brig- 
adier-General Geo.  H.  Steuart's  brigade  of  two  North  Carolina  and 
three  Virginia  regiments;  John  M.  Jones'  old  brigade  (general  hav- 
ing been  killed  May  5th),  under  Colonel  V.   A.   Witcher,    which 
consisted  of  six  Virginia  regiments,  and  also  of  Brigadier- General 
Harry    T.    Hays'    consolidated  brigade   of  ten    regiments,    under 
Colonel    York,   and  the  old    Stonewall    brigade    of   five  Virginia 
regiments,  under  Brigadier-General  James  A.  Walker;  in  all,  twenty- 
six  regiments,  many  of  which  were  remnants. 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

MAJOR  HUNTER'S  STORY. 

On  the  night  of  May  nth,  1864,  Major-General  Edward  Johnson 
sent  me  back  of  his  line  of  battle  at  Spotsylvania  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Ewell  to  tell  him  he  was  sure  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
his  division  next  morning,  the  I2th;  that  they  were  massed  in  his 
front,  and  that  there  was  everv  manifestation  of  intended  assault; 
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also,  that  the  position  could  not  be  held  without  the  artillery, 
which  had  been  moving  off.  I  rode  to  General  Ewell  and  gave  him 
the  message.  General  Ewell  said  that  " General  Lee  had  positive 
information  that  the  enemy  was  moving  to  turn  his  right  flank,  and 
had  been  so  informed  by  the  most  reliable  scouts,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  artillery  to  move  accordingly."  I  rode  back  to 
General  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  McCool  House.  He  was  lying 
down  in  the  house.  I  told  him  I  could  not  impress  General  Ewell 
with  his  views,  and  that  he  had  better  go  and  see  him  in  person. 

General  Johnson  arose  and  said:  "I  will  go  at  once,"  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  and  I  rode  to  General  Ewell,  who  was  in 
another  house  not  far  off,  lying  down,  and  apparently  very  uneasy. 
He  got  up  and  told  General  Johnson  that  he  had  told  me  as  to 
General  Lee's  information,  but  was  soon  convinced  by  General 
Johnson  that  the  assault  would  be  made.  Colonel  William  Terry, 
of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry,  Stonewall  brigade,  who  had 
charge  of  the  front  line,  had  told  General  Johnson  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  had  been  so  close  to  the  enemy  that  he  could  hear  their 
talk  as  they  massed  together.  General  Ewell  then  sent  orders  for 
the  artillery  to  be  returned  to  our  front,  close  up,  and  General 
Johnson,  on  his  return  to  the  McCool  House,  instructed  me  to 
issue  a  circular  of  warning  and  direction. 

CIRCULAR  ORDER  OF  PRECAUTION. 

I  at  once  drew  up  a  note  for  each  brigade  commander  to  sign 
and  rode  with  it  to  each  one  of  them  in  person,  viz:  to  Brigadier 
General  J.  A.  Walker,  Brigadier  General  George  H.  Steuart, 
Col.  V.  A.  Witcher,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  York.  Each  one  did 
sign  it  in  acknowedgement  of  receipt,  and  it  enjoined  the  orders 
it  contained.  The  circular  stated  that  all  the  indications  pointed  to 
an  assault  on  our  lines  at  daylight;  that  the  artillery  had  been  ordered 
to  return,  and  that  every  brigade  should  be  provided  with  ample 
ammunition,  and  be  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  It  wound  up 
with  expressing  the  admonition  to  the  utmost  diligence  in  being 
ready. 

ON  THE  Qui  VIVE  BEFORE  DAYBREAK. 

Returning  from  this  visit  to  the  brigade  commanders,  I  laid 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  McCool  house,  in  the  same  room  with 
General  Johnson  and  our  division  staff — all  of  us  in  our  clothes — 
ready  to  leap  to  horse  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  dark, 
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just  before  dawn,  couriers  came  in  from  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
and  others,  stating  that  the  enemy  were  stirring.  We  rose, 
and  mounted  our  horses,  and  before  dawn  General  Johnson  and 
his  attendants  were  out  on  the  lines.  General  Johnson,  Major 
Kyd  Douglas,  Capt.  V.  Dabney,  Major  E.  L.  Moore  and  myself. 
The  men  were  roused  in  the  trenches,  and  before  day  the  whole 
division  was  on  the  qui  vive.  The  fog  was  so  dense  we  could  not 
see  in  any  direction,  but  soon  we  could  hear  the  commands  of 
officers  to  the  men,  and  the  buzz  and  hum  of  moving  troops.  The 
pickets  had  been  driven  in,  with  occasional  shots  here  and  there, 
and  there  was  instant  expectation  of  a  coming  assault. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  mass  of  men — indistinctly  visible 
through  the  fog — moving  in  front  of  our  position.  Our  left  was  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  under  General  J.  A.  Walker.  Then  came  the 
Louisianians  of  Hays  and  Stafford's  brigades  under  Colonel  Zebulon 
York;  then  John  M.  Jones'  old  brigade  under  Colonel  V.  A. 
Witcher,  and  then  the  right  under  Brigadier  General  George  H. 
Steuart.  The  massing  men  were  in  front  of  York  and  Witcher. 
General  Johnson  ordered  me  to  tell  Steuart  to  press  on  to  his  left 
close  to  Witcher,  and  then  to  hurry  up  the  artillery.  I  ran  on  foot 
rapidly,  called  for  General  Steuart,  and  not  finding  him  instantly, 
I  myself  gave  the  officers  and  troops  directions  to  close  to  the  left. 
It  was  then  that  I  saw  our  artillery  coming  in  position,  and  the  fire 
broke  out  with  a  rush  of  the  enemy  upon  our  ranks.  The  artillery 
I  met  was  the  battery  of  Captain  William  P.  Carter,  brother  of 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter,  the  battalion  commander,  Two  guns 
of  this  battery  fired  before  the  enemy  ran  over  them. 

FIGHTING  WITH  HIS  CANE. 

The  storm  had  burst  upon  us.  I  could  see  General  Johnson  with 
his  cane  striking  at  the  enemy  as  they  leaped  over  ths  works,  and 
a  sputtering  fire  swept  up  and  down  our  line,  many  guns  being 
damp.  I  found  myself  (as  I  had  my  sword  out  waiving  to  General 
George  H.  Stuart  to  crowd  in  toward  the  left)  in  the  midst  of  foes, 
who  were  rushing  around  me,  with  confusion  and  a  general  melee 
in  full  blast.  I  also  saw  General  Johnson  with  his'  cane  striking  in 
the  crowd  and  warding  bayonets.  Having  on  a  black  rain  over- 
coat, which  had  been  picked  up  on  a  battlefield,  I  showed  no  official 
mark  or  uniform  to  distinguish  who  or  what  I  was. 
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A  dozen  Yankees  could  have  caught  me,  for  they  were  on  all 
sides.  I  ran  about  amongst  them  until  I  came  upon  an  artillery 
horse  of  Carter's  battery,  jumped  on  him,  and  sinking  in  my  spurs, 
galloped  to  the  rear,  with  bullets  buzzing  around  me.  As  I  galloped 
away  in  this  fashion,  the  Yankees  sent  shots  after  me,  but  I  escaped 
unhurt.  Many  of  our  men  were  now  running  back,  and  the  line 
was  breaking. 

LEE  RIDING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

As  I  was  thus  getting  away,  and  I  had  not  gone  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  rear,  when  the  first  man  I  met  facing  toward  our 
lines  was  General  R.  E.  Lee.  He  was  mounted  on  Traveller,  and 
with  his  hat  off  was  endeavoring  to  halt  the  retreating  men.  I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  General  Lee  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  trouble 
in  front,  and  hailed  him  with  the  exclamation:  ''General,  the  line  is 
broken  at  the  angle  in  General  Johnson's  front."  His  countenance 
instantly  changed,  and  he  said:  "Ride  with  me  to  General  Gor- 
don" (General  Gordon  was  in  charge  of.  Early' s  division  in  re- 
serve, General  Early  being  in  command  of  A.  P.  Hills,  the  Third 
Corps).  I  rode  with  General  Lee  about  two  hundred  yards  or 
more  to  our  left  rear,  as  we  faced  the  enemy,  and  quickly  came  upon 
Pegrams's  brigade  (which  was  under  Colonel  J.*  S.  Hoffman),  and 
which  had  Gordon's  old  brigade,  under  Colonel  C.  A.  Evans,  on 
our  left.  We  soon  found  General  Gordon,  who  was  forming  his 
men,  with  a  skirmish  line  in  front,  and  the  regiments  were  aligning 
behind  them.  General  Lee  met  Gordon  in  front  of  Pegram's  bri- 
gade, and  then  there  was  the  scene  of  "Lee  to  the  rear,"  which  has 
been  so  often  described,  Gordon  exhorting  and  the  men  clamoring 
for  General  Lee  to  go  back.  As  Lee  retired  through  Gordon's 
line  Pegram's  Virginia  brigade,  and  both  that  brigade  and  Evan's 
also  moved  forward. 

MAJOR  HUNTER  IN  COMMAND. 

General  Lee  then  said  to  me:  "Major  Hunter,  collect  together 
the  men  of  Johnson's  division  and  report  to  General  Gordon."  I 
immediately  called  for  Johnson's  men  who  were  scattered  about  the 
valley,  Captain  Virginius  Dabney,  of  General  Johnson's  Staff,  as- 
sisting me.  I  saw  Captain  Harman,  of  the  Second  Virginia  Infantry, 
and  other  officers,  who  actively  exerted  themselves  to  get  the  men 
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who  had  escaped  capture  to  form  in  line.  In  half  an  hour  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  together  some  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
with  officers  here  and  there  of  various  ranks.  There  were  ten  (10) 
Louisiana  regiments  (fragments),  two  (2)  North  Carolina  and  eight 
(8)  Virginia  regiments  in  Johnson's  division,  and  the  remnants  of 
these,  which  had  not  been  captured,  were  intermingled  together 
when  reformed.  They  made  a  pretty  good  regiment  ready  for  bat- 
tle. I  took  command  of  them  and  marched  them  forward  to  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  assistance,  reporting  to  him  for  duty. 

ROBERT  W.  HUNTER, 

Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant  of  Major-  General  Edward 
Johns ori  s  Division. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  November  26,  1905. 

ARTILLERY  WORK  AT  WILDERNESS. 

Splendid  Service  of  Big  Guns  Told  As  Relaled  By  Major 

Garber. 


Note  on  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  Battles  and  the  Artillery. 

The  following  note  on  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  battles, 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Staunton  Artillery  of  Cut- 
shaw's  Battalion,  is  by  its  well-known  and  much  honored  captain, 
A.  W.  Garber,  now  of  Richmond,  a  hero  of  many  fights. 

I  have  visited  the  field  with  him,  and  he  there  located  the  posi- 
tion of  one  section  on  the  road  that  intersected  the  entrenchments 
of  Edward  Johnson's  division,  as  it  runs  from  the  Germania  plank 
road  to  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  pike.  The  other  section 
was  on  the  right  of  this  pike. 

The  great  battles  of  May  loth  and  I2th  were  memorable  achieve- 
ments of  defense,  and  as  such  history  contains  no  parallel.  Lee, 
as  a  field  officer,  in  dire  emergencies  of  action,  showed  himself  and 
made  himself  felt  in  a  way  never  surpassed  by  the  general  of  an 
army,  and  his  troops  alike  were  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

LEE'S  COUNTERBREAKS  SAVED  THE  FIELD. 

Although  much  has  been  written  of  these  battles,  no  accurate 
and  full  account  has  ever  appeared,  and  these  field  notes  by  partici- 
pants of  Captain  Garber' s  reliability  furnish  material  which  will 
illumine  the  historic  page  that  surely  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Captain  gives  cumulative  testimony  to  the  facts,  now  well 
understood,  that  General  Edward  Johnson  was  not  surprised,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  guns  during  the  night  of  the  nth  was  in 
the  act  of  being  remedied,  though  too  late  to  assure  the  success 
that  might  have  otherwise  been  expected.  He  ako  confirms  the 
oft  expressed  opinion  of  Confederate  officers  that  had  the  artillery 
not  been  displaced  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  re- 
pulsed throughout. 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 
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Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  artillery  could  not  be  used 
to  any  great  advantage  in  the  Wilderness  fight;  the  thickets  pre- 
vented. My  artillery  was  with  E well's  corps,  which  was  the  left 
wing  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  near  Johnson's  division.  One 
section  of  my  battery  was  ordered  in  on  the  right  of  the  Orange 
and  Fredericksburg  pike,  in  an  open  space  near  where  Colonel  J. 
Thompson  Brown  was  killed.  The  other  section  was  placed  on  a 
cross  road,  which  passed  through  Johnson's  entrenchments  on  the 
left  of  the  turnpike.  At  one  time  during  the  battle  I  saw  an  officer 
being  qarried  off  the  field,  and  was  told  it  was  Major  Daniel,  of 
Early' s  division. 

Double  quick  and  double  canister  on  May  10,  1864,  we  marched 
from  there  to  Spotsylvania.  Arrived  there,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, the  morning  of  the  roth  of  May.  My  battery  belonged  to 
Colonel  Cutshaw,  and  was  in  the  rear  that  day.  The  Colonel 
ordered  me  to  remain  where  I  was,  as  there  was  no  room  on  the 
line  for  me,  and  stated  that  he  would  show  me  where  my  position 
was  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  place  for  me.  Late  in  the  evening  I 
was  ordered  up  at  double  quick,  to  come  into  battery  and  double 
shot  with  canister  to  resist  an  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
broken  through  our  lines. 

While  standing  in  that  position,  with  lanyards  in  hand,  ready  to 
pour  it  into  them,  several  officers  rode  up  and  reported  to  General 
Lee  (near  whose  headquarters  we  were)  that  the  enemy  had  charged 
over  the  Third  Richmond  Howitzers  and  that  the  cannoneers  were 
killed,  scattered  and  captured;  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
back,  but  it  was  very  important  that  the  recaptured  guns  should  be 
manned. 

LEE  IN  PERSON  ORDERS  GARBER  TO  MAN  THE   RECAPTURED   GUNS. 

General  Lee  rode  up  to  me  and  ordered  me  in  person  to  leave 
my  guns  in  charge  of  my  drivers  and  take  my  cannoneers  and  mann 
the  recaptured  guns.  I  immediately  ordered  my  men  forward  and 
went  down  and  commenced  firing.  Our  whole  line  was  soon  re- 
established. I  regret  to  say  that  my  magnificent  saddle  horse  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  on  that  occasion. 

The  next  day,  the  nth,  the  Third  Howitzers'  guns  were  taken 
out  and  my  battery  was  placed  in  that  position. 
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THE  BREACH  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  LINE  AND  THE  ARTILLERY 

ON  MAY  I2TH. 

The  morning  of  the  I2th  of  May  the  enemy  broke  through  our 
line  on  my  right,  capturing  General  Edward  Johnson  and  nearly  all 
of  his  division.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  Nelson's  and  Braxton's 
battalions,  had  been  ordered  off  his  line  the  night  previous,  but 
General  Johnson,  fearing  that  the  enemy  were  massing  in  front,  in- 
stead of  leaving,  ordered  them  back.  As  they  were  getting  into 
position,  the  enemy  broke  through  and  captured  them;  also  all  of 
Cutshaw's  battalion,  except  my  battery,  which  was  further  to  the 
left.  I  was  ordered  by  General  Rodes  to  move  my  guns  by  hand 
-to  rear  to  fire  to  the  right.  As  Johnson'^  men  were  coming  back, 
I  was  ordered  to  elevate  my  guns  and  fire  over  them,  which  I  did. 

AGAIN  MANNING  RECAPTURED  GUNS. 

Later  in  the  day  a  courier  from  General  Long  came  and  informed 
me  that  he  wanted  some  artillerists  to  go  and  mann  some  of  our  re- 
captured guns  near  the  "Bloody  Angle."  As  I  did  not  happen  to 
be  engaged  just  then,  I  ordered  my  first  lieutenant  to  take  charge 
of  my  battery  and  I  took  my  second  lieutenant  and  about  half  of  my 
men  and  fought  those  recaptured  guns  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  I  returned  to  my  battery  and  soon  went  into  camp. 

THE  ARTILLERY'S  OUTING  ON  THE  i8TH  MAY,  1864. 

The  next  engagement  we  had  was  on  the  i8th,  when,  with  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  guns  in  line,  composed  of  Nelson's,  Braxton's  and 
Cutshaw's  battalions,  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  "Bloody 
Angle,"  the  enemy  charged  us  with  their  lines  of  battle,  but  we 
poured  into  them  such  a  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shell  that  they 
were  forced  to  retire  with  heavy  loss,  and  gave  up  the  fight.  This 
ended  the  fighting  at  Spotsylvania. 

I  have  never  heard  of  but  one  opinion  expressed — that  if  our  artil- 
lery had  been  in  position  on  General  Edward  Johnson's  line,  the 
enemy  would  never  have  been  able  to  break  through,  but  would 
have  been  hurled  back  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
and  misfortune  that  they  did  not  get  back  in  time. 

A.  W.  GARBER. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  November  5th,  1905. 

LAST  DAYS    OF   THE  ARMY   IN    SOUTHWEST 
VIRGINIA. 


By  MILTON  W.  HUMPHREYS. 


Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
(a  brave  soldier  before  he  became  a  learned  professor),  has  aply 
described  the  last  days  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, under  General  Echols,  in  the  article  enclosed. 

The  picture  he  draws  of  the  artillerists  who  raised  corn  and  pota- 
toes, which  were  sent  to  Richmond  for  Lee's  starving  soldiers, 
makes  realistic  indeed  the  extreme  hardships  of  the  times,  and  the 
heroic  toils  by  which  they  were  alleviated.  Professor  Humphreys 
has  contributed  some  most  valuable  material  to  our  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  some  papers  which  throw  vivid 
lights  over  great  events.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  his  comrades  of 
other  days  to  hear  that  he  will  probably  write  more  fully  than  has 
ever  been  done  the  story  of  McLaughlin's  battalion  of  artillery 
which  is  one  of  surpassing  heroism.  His  conscientious  love  of 
truth,  his  experiences  as  a  soldier  and  his  accomplished  pen  give 
peculiar  value  and  interest  to  his  writings. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  IN  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA. 

This  article  would,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  be  entitled  "the 
last  days  of  the  Thirteenth  Battalion,  Virginia  Light  Artillery." 
Incidently,  however,  it  will  contribute  something  to  the  history  of 
the  rest  of  the  forces  in  that  region.  The  greater  part  of  the  narra- 
tive is  copied  verbatim  from  a  diary  kept  at  the  time.  The  pas- 
sages taken  from  this  diary  are  under  quotation  marks.  Several 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  when  the  author's  memory  was 
still  fresh,  the  diary  was  copied  and  additional  remarks  appended. 
These  remarks  are  placed  under  square  brackets  [thus].  The  rest 
of  the  narrative  appears  without  any  marks  of  distinction. 
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M'LAUGHLIN'S   (THIRTEENTH    VIRGINIA)    BATTALION  OF   LIGHT 

ARTILLERY. 

Some  introductory  statements  are  necessary.  The  Thirteenth 
Virginia  Light  Artillery  consisted  of  Bryan's,  Chapman's  and 
Lowry's  Batteries.  For  a  time  the  Otey  Battery  belonged  to  it, 
and  for  a  short  while  Jackson's  Battery;  but  during  the  last  days 
the  three  batteries  named  constituted  the  battalion.  In  the  ' 'Official 
Records"  and  elsewhere  it  is  invariably  called  "King's  Artillery;" 
but  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  was  McLaughlin's  Battalion  of  King's 
Division,  the  other  battalion  of  the  division  consisting  of  reserves 
and  never  appearing  on  the  returns  forwarded  from  the  army  in  the 
field.  The  battalion  commander  was  Major  William  McLaughlin, 
afterwards  Judge  McLaughlin;  the  division  commander,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Floyd  King. 

This  battalion  was  attached  to  Breckinridge's  command  [Whar- 
ton's  and  Gordon's  Divisions],  under  General  Early  during  the 
Valley  campaign  of  1864.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  it  went 
into  winter  quarters  near  Fisherville,  in  Augusta  county,  but  soon 
afterwards  was  ordered  to  deposit  its  guns  in  Lynchburg  and  go 
with  the  horses  to  the  Narrows  of  New  River,  in  Giles  county,  to 
winter. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  Bryan's  battery  [by  what  authority 
does  not  matter]  kept  a  detail  of  several  men  at  that  place,  culti- 
vating rice  bottom  lands  and  raising  some  four  or  five  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes 
each  summer.  This  detail,  [known  in  the  battery  as  the  "Life  In- 
surance Company,"]  was  ordered  in  when  the  effort  was  made 
during  the  campaign  of  1864  to  strengthen  the  army  by  every 
possible  means. 

A  strong  protest  was  made  against  this  order,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  [who,  though  only  a  sergeant,  twenty  years  old, 
happened  to  be  in  command  of  the  battery],  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  subject.  The  protest  was  sustained  and  the  detail 
remained  at  the  Narrows,  naturally  supposed  that  they  and  the 
horses  were  to  subsist  upon  the  crops  raised  by  Bryan's  details; 
but  when  they  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  there  an  order  came 
for  the  drivers  to  take  the  horses  home  with  them  and  keep  them, 
the  compensation  being  the  privilege  of  wintering  at  home. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  sergeants'  and  wagon  horses.  The 
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cannoneers  were  ordered  to  shuck  and  shell  the  corn  and  ship  it 
to  Richmond.  The  writer  remembers  nothing  further  about  the 
potatoes;  but  the  battalion,  like  other  commands,  lived  or  rather 
starved,  on  rations  furnished  by  the  government.  [The  Narrows 
are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  Dublin  to  the  northwest.] 
Here  begins  the  narrative  proper  of  the  last  days  as  explained 
above. 

"On  the  3d  of  April  I  was  on  guard  duty,  and  Major  McLaugh- 
lin instructed  me  to  have  reveille  at  4:30  in  the  morning.  But 
news  was  received  that  New  River  bridge  was  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  There  was  most  evidently  some  bad  news  connected 
with  this,  but  we  could  not  surmise  what  it  could  be."  [Some 
one  had  seen  McLaughlin  shedding  tears.]  At  any  rate  we 
marched  at  11:30  P.  M.  in  the  direction  of  Dublin  Depot.  I  took 
immediate  charge  of  the  rear  guard.  After  passing  Pearisburg 
about  two  miles,  the  command  nearly  all  came  to  a  halt  without 
orders,  and  slept  all  night.  I  slept  with  them  and  next 
morning,  April  4th,  we  moved  on  and  found  McLaughlin  with 
some  men  at  an  old  camping  ground.  By  this  time  the  news 
was  circulated  that  Petersburg  had  fallen.  At  first  it  was  not  be- 
lieved, but  soon  we  were  convinced  that  the  report  was  correct. 
We  continued  the  march  until  we  arrived  at  "Camp  Instruction," 
one  mile  west  of  Dublin.  Here  we  encamped.  Some  clothing 
was  drawn  and  we  were  preparing  to  issue  it,  when  orders  and 
news  were  received  which  again  caused  Major  McLaughlin  to 
weep.  He  ordered  that  the  clothes  be  merely  distributed  among 
the  men,  and  a  general  "grab"  ensued.  The  command  marched 
immediately  to  the  depot.  We  had  orders  not  to  shout  or  make 
any  noise  of  any  kind.  When  we  arrived  at  the  depot,  thirty 
rifles  [really  Enfield  rifles]  were  distributed  among  the  battalion 
[volunteers  to  take  small  arms  having  been  called  for.]  I  was 
among  those  who  volunteered  to  take  these  small  arms  [all  there 
were  on  hand.]  We  then  drew  some  ammunition  and  returned  to 
Camp  Instruction.  On  the  next  day,  April  5th,  we  marched  in 
the  direction  of  the  Narrows,  Sergeant  Davidson,  who  had  no  gun, 
being  in  charge  of  the  armed  part  of  the  battalion.  When  we  had 
gone  about  five  miles  we  were  ordered  back  to  Dublin  in  great  haste 
"to  hold  the  place"  until  Echols'  army  could  relieve  us. 

I  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  armed  men.  Query;  Why 
was  not  an  officer  placed  in  command,  it  being  the  armed  portion 
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of  the  force  and  about  the  fourth  part  of  it?  Several  officers  were 
present  [besides  McLaughlin].  I  left  my  diary  in  charge  of  G.  W. 
Thomas  and  marched  with  my  command  to  Dublin,  and  took  up 
quarter's  in  the  post  commissary's  office.  Echols,  who  was  advan- 
cing down  the  railroad,  with  a  considerable  army,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived." 

Echols's  army  was  said  to  number  6,000  or  7,000  men.  Two  or 
three  generals  were  with  him,  including  General  Duke.  "There 
were  important  stores  at  Dublin,  We  were  informed  that  we  would 
be  relied  by  8  or  9  o'clock  [in  the  morning].  We  remained  all 
night  and  [Thursday,  April  6th]  Lieutenant  William  Branham,  and 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Echols,  called  me  about  daybreak  and  de- 
sired me  to  move  out  to  Cloyd's  Farm  [five  miles  west],  with  such 
men  as  wculd  volunteer  to  go  and  guard  Pepper's  Ferry  road  until 
9  A.  M.,  when,  he  said,  Echols  would  arrive.  We  started,  but  had 
gone  only  a  very  short  distance  when  Lieutenant  Branham  turned 
us  and  sent  us  down  the  railroad  to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
New  River  Bridge,  which  the  enemy  was  cutting  down.  Here  I 
formed  a  sort  of  skirmish  line,  covering  two  roads  in  addition  to  the 
railroad,  and  sent  out  pickets.  Here  we  remained  some  hours, 
when  Lieutenant  Branham  ordered  us  back  to  Dublin,  saying  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  enemy  moving  on  another  road  [the  main 
macadamized  road].  On  our  way  back  to  Dublin  we  met  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  the  van  of  Echols's  army.  From  Dub- 
lin we  went  on  to  Camp  Instruction,  to  which  place  the  whole  bat- 
talion had  returned. 

GLOOM. 

By  this  time  it  was  currently  reported  that  Richmond  had  been 
evacuated.  A  gloom  rested  upon  every  countenance.  We  re- 
mained in  camp  all  the  next  day  [April  7th].  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  Richmond  was  confirmed.  The  8th  was  spent  in  camp.  It  was 
thought  the  State  of  Virginia  would  be  at  once  evacuated. 

General  Echols  had  a  man  shot  at  Dublin  who  had  been  sentenced 
long  before.  Some  thought  he  did  wrong  to  execute  the  sentence, 
in  view  of  the  evident  approach  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  man  was  guilty  of  cold- 
blooded murder,  followed  by  desertion  to  the  enemy. 

"On  Sunday,  April  9th,  the  whole  army  marched  down  to  New 
river.  The  enemy  was  gone.  The  army  crossed  over  on  the  rail- 
road bridge.  A  single  plank  spanned  the  section  cut  out  by  the 
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enemy."  [The  bridge  had  been  burned  May  10,  1864,  and  was  re- 
built of  such  green  wood  and  so  little  frame  work  that  it  would  not 
burn.]  The  mounted  men  and  all  mounted  officers  must  have 
crossed,  of  course,  elsewhere.  On  this  the  diary  is  silent. 

"The  neighbors  said  that  General  Stoneman  had  stopped  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge,  telling  his  men  that  they  [the  Federals] 
would  want  it  themselves.  No  one  seemed  to  know  where  the 
Federals  were.  Our  battalion  crossed  over,  passed  the  army  and 
camped  on  the  macadamized  road,  six  miles  from  New  River.  The 
weather  was  very  bad,  rain  falling  continually.  Next  day  (loth) 
we  remained  in  camp  all  day. 

"On  the  nth  we  marched  before  day  in  the  direction  of  Salem. 
We  had  not  marched  very  far  until  it  was  rumored  that  very  bad 
news  had  been  rceived;  that  a  courier  had  ridden  from  Lynchburg 
to  Echols'  army  on  the  previous  night,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour,  and  that  Lieutenant  Houston,  having  come  that  night 
from  Salem,  had  asked  Major  McLaughlin  if  he  had  heard  'the 
news,'  and  that  Major  McLaughlin  had  interrupted  him  and  pre- 
vented him  from  making  known  to  bystanders  what  the  news  was. 
About  daylight  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  we  were  entirely  cut 
off,  and  finally  at  Christiansburg  the  startling  news  spread  instantly 
through  the  army  that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.  Our  wildest 
conjectures  had  never  suggested  this  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
Those  who  knew  said  that,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  'two  days 
would  tell  the  tale.'  Some  one  remarking  that  we  had  only  three 
days'  rations.  Lieutenant  Houston  said  we  would  want  no  more. 
At  last  it  was  rumored  that  we  were  marching  down  to  surrender. 
It  certainly  was  a  mysterious  march.  We  were  the  only  (?)  organ- 
ganized  troops  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  enemy  was  on  every 
road,  and  still  we  were  penetrating  deeper  into  the  country.  Why 
was  it,  if  not  to  surrender?  But  why  should  we  seek  to  surrender? 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Echols  himself  did  not  know  exactly 
why  he  was  making  the  march. 

"When  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  bottom  about  two  miles  south 
of  Big  Spring  Depot,  the  army  was  halted  in  the  road  and  a  council 
of  war  held."  [When  the  column  halted  and  huddled  like  sheep 
Sergeant  A.  J.  Patton  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and,  looking  for- 
ward, turned  pale  and  said:  "This  is  the  end,  right  here!"  And 
such  was  virtually  the  case.  Then  and  there  was  formed  the  reso- 
ution  practically  to  disband  next  day.]  "We  then  bivouacked  and 
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cooked  one  day's  rations — the  last  that  was  in  the  trains,  there 
being  two  days'  rations  already  cooked.  The  quartermaster  dis- 
tributed the  clothing-  among  the  men  without  taking  any  receipts. 
This  clearly  indicated  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Such  gloom  and 
despondency  as  existed  among  the  men  on  this  night  I  never  before 
witnessed.  A  great  many  intended  to  leave,  but  the  officers  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  one  day  more,  when  they  could  leave 
honorably.  Late  in  the  night  I  retired — for  the  last  time  in  Bryan's 
Battery.  We  had  been  under  Lieutenant  Fowlkes  for  some  time, 
but  Captain  Bryan,  who  had  been  absent,  reported  on  the  evening 
of  this  day. 

THE  LAST  DAY  AT  CHRISTIANSBURG  APRIL  12,   1865 — THE 
LONG  FURLOUGH  FROM  GENERAL  ECHOLS. 

"We  marched  early  the  next  morning  (Wednesday,  April  i2th) 
back  towards  Christiansburg.  Several  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  seized  by  a  strange  panic,  wanted  to  drop  behind  and  go 
home;  but  I  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  remnin 
all  day  and  then  go  home  honorably.  They  all  decided  to  remain 
to  the  end. 

"We  marched  to  Christiansburg  and  camped  in  the  woods  a 
very  short  distance  before  reaching  the  town.  Our  battalion  was 
camped  in  the  last  corner  of  the  woods  land  on  the  left  going  to- 
wards Christiansburg.  The  march  had  seemed  like  a  funeral  pro- 
cession and  now  we  were  in  the  graveyard. 

"About  noon  the  army  was  assembled  in  the  woods  on  the  hill- 
side across  the  road  from  us,  and' the  hour  long  to  be  remembered 
was  at  hand.  General  Echols  made  a  speech,  the  general  tenor  of 
which  rather  encouraged  the  men  to  go  home.  He  then  called 
for  volunteers  out  of  the  infantry,  to  be  mounted  and  attempt  to 
escape  with  him.  Sixty  men  stepped  torward.  Finally  he  an- 
nounced that  all  the  rest,  except  the  cavalry,  would  receive  a  fur- 
lough for  two  months.  There  was  a  shout,  not  of  joy,  but  rather 
of  applause  for  the  general,  and  of  relief  from  the  peculiar  suspense 
we  had  been  under.  Each  command  started  at  once  for  its  camp, 
while  the  bands  played  Dixie. 

"All  that  remained  was  to  write  and  sign  the  furloughs.  I  wrote 
most  of  those  for  our  battery  and  signed  Captain  Bryan's  name  to 
them.  Even  my  own  was  entirely  in  my  own  handwriting.  I  also 
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wrote  some  for  the  members  of  other  batteries,  including  one  for 
Oliver,  of  Lowry's  battery.  The  last  thing  I  wrote  dated  "Head- 
quarters, Bryan's  Battery,  McLaughlin's  Artillery  Battalion,"  was 
a  furlough  for  Sergeant  G.  W.  Branham.  From  our  records  I 
prepared  as  complete  a  list  as  I  could  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
had  belonged  to  Bryan's  Battery.  Sergeant  Branham  got  me  to 
make  him  a  copy  of  it." 

"When  the  furloughs  were  ready  the  artillery  was  cut  down  and 
the  wagons  made  ready  to  be  burned  on  the  next  day." 

[It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  absurd  proceeding  was  stopped  be- 
fore the  wagons  were  actually  burned.  No  conceivable  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  it,  and  our  people  needed  the  wagons  greatly.  ] 

"McLaughlin's  battalion  scattered  on  every  road  and  was  no 
more." 
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From  the   Times- Dispatch,  Nov.  12,  1905. 

FIELD  OF  BLOOD  WAS  THE  CRATER. 


Address  Delivered  at  Reunion  of  Mahone's  Men  in  Petersburg. 

[Whilst  during  the  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  in  October  1905,  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Crater  was 
not  as  had  been  proposed  fought  over  again  with  the  reality  which 
only  participants  therein  might  render,  still  the  convocation  was  in 
many  ways  important  in  results  for  the  common  weal.  Not  only  as 
so  eloquently  presented  by  the  gallant  Captain  John  Lamb,  in  pre- 
vious pages,  but  in  published  testimonials,  of  valiant  Federals:  Mr. 
J.  D.  Lynch  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  battery  D, 
2nd  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  whose  regiment  was  in  the 
front  line  of  the  battle,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Montague,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  reunion,  gave  the  following  inter- 
esting incident: 

"He  says  that  he  and  his  colonel  pulled  two  Confederates  from 
under  the  debris  and  gave  them  their  breakfast.  'There  were  two 
Confederates,'  says  the  letter,  'buried  under  the  loose  ground. 
They  were  both  in  the  same  hole.  I  think  one  was  a  lieutenant. 
I  was  sitting  over  them,  and  felt  the  ground  move  under  me.  My 
colonel  ordered  me  to  dig  the  dirt  away.  I  got  them  both  out,  and 
neither  was  hurt.  We  gave  them  breakfast  out  of  our  haversacks.'  ' 

Mr.  Lynch,  further  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  these  vete- 
rans if  they  were  still  living. 

Lieut-Colonel  J.  S.  Watrous,  U.S.  A.,  in  an  article  extensively 
published  by  the  press,  touchingly  gave  the  reasons  why  Captain 
Tom  La  Flesch,  who  had  recently  died  in  California,  and  who  fought 
through  the  war  in  the  2nd  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  (whose  first  colonel 
was  the  late  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburne),  "loved  the  men  in  gray," 
who  starving,  barefooted  and  almost  naked,  accepted  the  cruel  suf- 
ferings unmurmeringly,  and  "fought  like  tigers." 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  A.  P.  Hill  Camp,  C.  V.,  Nov.  2,  1905, 
a  beautiful  souvenir  was  presented  to  the  camp  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  oi 
Petersburg,  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Second  Heavy  Artillery 
Association,  a  delegation  from  which  came  to  the  reunion,  and 
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placed  markers  on  the  advanced  positions  held  by  their  regiment 
on  the  Crater  battlefield.  During  their  stay  in  the  city  they  were 
courteously  received  by  the  Confederate  veterans  and  had  sev- 
eral pleasant  social  meetings  with  them.  As  a  memento  of  their 
visit  and  of  their  friendship  for  the  Confederate  soldiers,  this  souvenir 
is  presented  and  will  be  so  received  and  appreciated. 

A  well  organized  movement  which  promises  success  has  been 
started  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  military  park  at  Peters- 
burg. It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  the  many  points 
of  historic  importance  that  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  park, 
about  which  were  fought  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  determined 
battles  of  the  Confederate  war. 

These  are:  The  Crater,  Fort  McGilvray,  Fort  Steadman,  Fort 
Haskel,  Fort  Meikle,  Fort  Wadsworth,  Fort  Rice,  Fort  Morton, 
Fort  Sedgewick,  Fort  Mahone,  Fort  Davis,  a  series  of  points  which 
played  great  parts  in  the  siege  and  defense  of  Petersburg  in  1864-65. 

Fort  Sedgewick,  on  the  Federal  side,  and  Fort  Mahone  on  the 
Confederate  side,  on  account  of  the  fierce  and  almost  constant  fire 
they  gave  and  received  were  appropriately  named  respectively 
Forts  ''Hell"  and  "Damnation." 

While  some  of  these  famous  forts  have  almost  disappeared  under 
the  hand  of  time  and  the  march  of  improvement,  most  of  them  are 
still  well  preserved  and  in  good  condition.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  park  are  many  other  points  of  notable  interest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  common  council  of  Petersburg,  Feb.  6th  1906, 
Mr.  Quicke  offered  resolutions  appropriating  the  sum  of  $1.000  to 
the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  Mahone  Monument  Association  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  General  William  Mahone, 
and  granting  permission  to  erect  the  monument  in  Central  Park. 
The  preamble  to  these  resolutions  sets  forth  in  eloquent  terms  the 
record  of  General  Mahone  as  a  soldier  and  the  deeds  of  his  heroic 
men,  especially  in  1864-65  in  the  glorious  defense  of  Petersburg, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Crater,  '  'the  most  astounding  victory  of  any 
war  waged  during  the  nineteenth  century,"  General  Mahone' s 
famous  brigade  was  composed  in  large  part  of  soldiers  irom  Peters- 
burg and  immediate  surroundings,  many  of  whom  are  still  here, 
and  all  of  whom,  with  the  people  of  the  city  at  large,  desire  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  and  lasting  memorial  to  his  memory. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  finance  committee  and  will 
no  doubt  be  favorably  reported  and  adopted.  The  Mahone  Asso- 
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ciation  purposes  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  famous  gen- 
eral. 

Pacific  effort  intensifies.  With  hearts  quickened  another  link  is 
being  forged  in  Congress  in  welding  indissolubly  the  North  and 
South  by  providing  for  duly  marking  the  graves  of  Confederate 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  Northern  prisons. — EDITOR.] 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  reunion  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Battle  of  the  Crater  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Camp  reunion  in  Petersburg  October  26th,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  H.  Stewart,  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  to  have  been  delivered 
on  the  old  battlefield  that  day,  but  as  bad  weather  broke  up  the 
sham  battle  the  survivors  heard  it  in  the  hall  of  the  reunion  in- 
stead : 

The  goodness  of  God  endureth  forever.  I  thank  Him  for  an 
over-deserving  share,  and  bless  His  name  for  this  day  and  this 
privilege  of  meeting  you. 

Our  pilgrimage  to  this  field  of  blood  recalls  the  eventful  times  of 
a  war,  which,  although  resulting  in  final  surrender,  has  embalmed 
its  sacred  memories  in  our  hearts.  Those  sacrificial  years  will 
ever  be  regarded  with  tenderness  and  love — love  immortalized  by 
memory;  for  those  days  of  thrilling  danger,  long  marches  and  short 
rations  invoke  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood. 

"They  say  that  hope  is  happiness, 

But  genuine  love  must  prize  the  past; 
And  memory  makes  the  thoughts  that  bless — 
They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last. 

"And  all  that  memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be: 
And  all  that  hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  memory." 

I  would  rather  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  humblest  private  soldier, 
whose  shoeless  feet  made  blood  tracks  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  than 
the  richest  magnate  who  ever  clipped  coupons  from  corporate 
bonds. 

Who  would  not  suffer  for  the  honor  of  a  soldier  rather  than  live 
in  luxury  to  be  the  sneer  of  time? 

Who  would  not  have  the  name  of  the  disarmed  Southern  soldier 
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fighting  with  his  fists  in  the  trenches  of  the  crater  rather  than  those 
who  gathered  gold  from  orphan's  hunger  and  widow's  tears  ? 

Comrades,  I  speak  now  to  demand  simple  justice  at  the  hands  of 
history  for  the  men  who  saved  Petersburg  on  the  3oth  day  of  July, 
1864.  The  greatest  general  of  the  Federal  army,  its  commander-in- 
chief,  was  gloomy  over  the  results  of  his  assault  upon  the  Confed- 
erate position,  which  8,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  had  destroyed  in 
the  glimmer  of  that  morning. 

The  great  plan  "that  was  expected  to  scatter  and  destroy  the 
army  of  General  Lee  was  a  failure" — an  "utter  and  disastrous 
failure;"  and  the  Federal  correspondent  who  wrote  this  on  August 
2nd,  1864,  said:  "Often  have  the  Confederates  won  encomiums  for 
valor,  but  never  before  did  they  fight  with  such  uncontrollable  des- 
peration." 

Gold  went  up  to  its  highest  notch  as  compared  with  greenbacks — 
two  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  paper  for  one  in  gold,  which  made 
the  average  price  of  gold  in  July,  1864,  the  highest  during-  the 
whole  war;  and  if  the  financial  thermometer  is  any  guide,  the  Con- 
federate States  were  nearer  to  independence  on  the  day  of  the  Crater 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  great  war  between  the  Northern 
nation  and  the  Southern  republic. 

The  New  York  Herald  advised  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent 
to  the  Confederate  government,  "to  see  if  this  dreadful  war  cannot 
be  ended  in  a  mutually  satisfactory  treaty  of  peace.  This  is  evi- 
dence from  a  hostile  source  of  what  the  artillery  and  infantry  of 
the  Confederates  accomplished  on  this  fateful  field.  Yet  when 
you  read  some  Southern  histories  you  will  find  the  charge  of  the 
Crater  entirely  ignored  or  dismissed  with  a  sentence,  a  paragraph 
or  perhaps  a  page. 

Ex- President  Davis'  History,  after  giving  a  description  of  the 
mine  and  size  of  the  Crater,  quotes  an  author  who  seemed  to 
know  nothing  of  the  charge  of  the  infantry  of  Mahone,  only  no- 
ticing the  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  the  confusion  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  then  Mr.  Davis  concludes:  "The  forces  of  the  enemy 
finally  succeeded  in  making  their  way  back  with  a  loss  of  about 
four  thousand  prisoners,  and  General  Lee,  whose  casualties  were 
small,  re-established  his  line  without  interruption." 

You  might  conclude  from  reading  his  account  that  the  disordered 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  demoralized  by  artillery  fire,  lost  heart,  re- 
treated at  leisure  or  waited  to  be  rescued  from  the  excavation,  but 
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finally  making  their  way  back  without  a  bayonet  thrust  or  a  sword 
stroke.  The  accuracy  of  this  is  in  keeping  with  his  claim  of  four 
thousand  prisoners,  who  actually  numbered  1,101. 

He  gives  no  credit  to  the  men  of  the  three  brigades,  who 
charged  up  this  hill  two  hundred  yards,  and  fought  hand  to  hand, 
foot  to  foot,  with  bayonets  and  butts,  pistols  and  swords, 
as  desperately  and  daringly  as  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war; 
and  took  from  Burnside  nineteen  flags  (Mahone  15,  Saunders  3, 
Wright  i.)  Then  that  voluminous  "Confederate  Military  His- 
tory," in  giving  its  account,  leaves  out  entirely  the  charge  of  the 
Alabama  brigade  under  the  chivalrous  Saunders. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  splendid  manner  in  which  that 
glorious  brigade  did  the  final  act  which  enabled  General  Lee  to 
re-establish  his  line  "without  interruption." 

Mahone' s  brigade  had  recaptured  the  works  on  the  left  up  to 
the  excavation,  and  I  could  look  back  and  see  the  Alabama 
brigade  form  ;n  this  valley,  and  charge  in  beautiful  array  up  to 
the  rim  of  the  Crater,  held  by  Bartlett,  where,  after  a  short  strug- 
gle, the  white  flag  went  up  and  Bartlett  and  his  men  came  out  as 
Saunders'  prisoners  of  war.  No  troops  ever  lacted  more  brilliantly 
on  any  field  than  Alabama's  faithful  sons  under  the  lead  of  gallant 
Saunders  on  that  day.  While  speaking  of  the  infantry,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  wonderful  work  of  our  artillery:  and  you  saw  the 
gallant  Haskell  with  two  little  cohorts  help  to  force  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Crater. 

I  must  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  bravest  Federal  general  officer, 
William  F.  Bartlett,  who  fought  in  their  front  line,  with  the  admir- 
able desperation  that  made  him  the  foremost  hero  of  all  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  70,000  Federal  troops  in  our  front  on  that 
day.  Massachusetts  never  sent  out  a  braver  and  more  dashing 
soldier  to  uphold  her  honor  than  Bartlett,  the  Federal  hero  of  the 
Crater. 

Stung  by  the  unfairness  of  such  treatment  from  our  own  historians, 
I  conceived  a  plan  for  a  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  Mahone's 
Brigade,  who  participated  in  the  charge  of  the  Crater,  to  correct 
the  injustice  to  you  and  our  dead  comrades,  and  it  resulted  most 
successfully  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1903. 

I  have  collected  many  personal  narratives  from  those  who  charged 
with  muskets  in  their  hands  and  laid  them  aside  to  be  read  by  those 
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coming"  after  us,  who  may  wish  to  know  about  the   charge  of  the 
Crater  from  the  mouths  of  the  participants. 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  that  we  returned,  realized  on 
this  battlefield  and  charged  over  the  same  ground  where  we  rushed 
and  fought  in  the  whirl  of  battle,  over  forty-one  years  ago. 

You  did  no  more  than  your  duty;  you  did  no  more  than  your 
comrades  of  other  commands,  who  stood  to  duty;  no  more  than 
those  who  with  you  won  other  fields,  and  I  do  not  claim  for  you 
greater  honor  than  for  any  true  Confederate  soldier,  but  vvhen  a 
feat  of  arms  so  brilliant  as  the  successful  charge  of  the  Crater  by 
the  three  depleted  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  on  the  3Oth  day 
of  July,  1864,  is  brushed  aside  as  a  skirmish  by  those  in  whom 
justice  is  supposed  to  abide,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  the  partici- 
pants to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  great  open-field  charge,  which 
challenges  the  world  for  a  parallel. 

The  English  historian,  Gregg,  says:  that  "the  exploit  crowned 
General  Mahone  with  fame  that  no  subsequent  errors  can  obscure." 

When  you  helped  to  defend  Petersburg  in  1864-5,  fiye  times 
Mahone' s  brigade  left  its  place  in  the  breastworks  on  Willcox  farm 
and  twice  its  winter  quarters,  and  each  time  successfully  charged 
the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  while  all  reflected  equal 
credit  en  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  participants,  the  charge  of  the 
Crater  was  fruitful  of  greater  results,  and  it  should  be  known  if  the 
world  will  listen,  to-day,  to  the  survivors  of  the  men  who  made  this 
fight,  saved  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  a  fatal  disaster, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  a  defeat  that  brought  the  Herald' s 
cry  for  peace. 

It  really  seems  the  irony  of  fate  that  you  should  have  to  go  to 
your  enemies  to  find  justice  for  your  valor,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  for  you  have  to  read  the  official  reports  of  the  Federal  officers 
to  know  the  full  force  and  effect  of  your  prowess  on  that  day. 

These  documents,  your  written  personal  experience  of  the  battle, 
and  this  demonstration  to-day,  makes  me  content  to  rest  the  history 
of  the  charge  of  the  Crater  with  the  historians  who  shall  come  after 
us. 

The  unique  feature  of  a  sham  battle  on  a  real  battlefield  will  burn 
your  deeds  on  the  ineffaceable  tablets  of  Virginia's  history. 

Between  Southern  soldiers  who  have  touched  elbows  in  a  charge 
with  bayonets,  there  always  exists  a  brotherhood  bound  by  unwritten 
and  unspoken  laws,  even  as  strong  as  the  kinship  of  brothers. 
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While  I  glory  in  the  everlasting  link  of  kinship  between  all  true 
Confederate  soldiers,  I  also  thank  God  that  the  bond  of  friendship 
has  grown  between  those  who  held  opposite  sides  of  the  firing  line 
from  1 86 1  to  1865. 

These  old  battle  flags,  given  back  to  us  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress  with  the  willing  signature  of  a  chivalrous  President,  are 
signals  of  peace  and  love. 

They  are  heralds  proclaiming  that  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
North  and  South  love  their  enemies  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  have 
united  in  friendship  for  the  Honor  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

"Our  flag  of  glory  fly  no  more 
Where  'mid  mad  battle's  thunder- roar 

We  brothers  slay! 

Glow  love  in  souls  where  once  glared  ire! 
Then  never  will  a  star  expire 
Until  the  heavens  in  final  fire 

Have  passed  away!" 

We  rally  again  to  recount  actions  and  recall  memories  of  war  in 
a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  which  will  shed  luster  on  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  degrees  humili- 
tating  to  neither. 

Let  the  truth  come,  and  the  American  soldier  who  stood  with 
Lee  and  Jackson  will  be  found  by  the  future  historian  as  true  and 
patriotic  as  the  soldier  who  fought  with  Grant  and  Hancock;  and 
the  cause  of  the  South  shall  be  pronounced  absolutely  right  and 
just  under  the  Constitution,  to  which  George  Washington  affixed 
his  signature. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  October  22,  1905. 

GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT  OF  BATTLE  OF  CRATER. 

Charge  of  Wilcox's  Old  Brigade  Under  General  Saunders, 
of  Mahone's  Division. 

STORY  OF  A  PARTICIPANT. 


One  Among  the  Most  Wonderful  Fights  in  the  History  of  the  Wars. 

General  Henderson,  of  the  English  army,  who  is  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  says  that,  "contemporaneous 
accounts  are  the  life  of  history." 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  story  admirably  told  by 
Captain  John  C.  Featherston,  of  Lynchburg,  who  is  so  well  and 
favorable  known  throughout  the  State,  as  soldier,  legislator  and  cit- 
izen, of  the  part  taken  in  the  battles  of  the  Crater  by  Wilcox's  old 
brigade  of  Mahone's  division,  under  General  J.  C.  C.  Saunders. 

He  has  shown  me  the  letters  which  he  wrote  in  the  trenches  on 
August  ist  and  August  2d,  while  yet  the  contending  forces  con- 
fronted each  other  on  the  field  of  battle.  One  of  them  is  written  on 
the  paper  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  of  Washing- 
ton, which  was  part  of  the  captured  spoil  of  the  battle,  and  these  let- 
ters addressed  to  his  wife  have  the  flavor  of  the  "real  thing." 

When  the  Alabama  Brigade,  under  Saunders,  was  put  in  by  Ma- 
hone  at  the  right  moment,  and  after  his  other  brigades  had  cap- 
tured the  trenches  close  by  the  Crater  Fort,  the  last  infantry  reserve 
of  Lee  was  casting  the  die  of  fate,  and  Lee  himself  watched  the 
movements  of  Mahone's  division,  and  of  his  last  brigade  with  the  in- 
describable feeling  that  a  commander  must  possess  when  playing  his 
piece  on  the  checker-board  of  war,  for  at  that  time  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  forces  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  the 
Petersburg  line  was  in  great  attenuation. 

Captain  George  Clark,  the  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the 
brigade,  who  now  lives  at  Waco,  Tex.,  relates  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
Featherston,  which  I  have  seen,  that  he  went  along  the  line  of  the 
brigade  and  told  the  privates  that  General  Saunders  had  been  in- 
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formed  by  General  Lee  that  the  brigade  was  his  last  available  re- 
serve, and  unless  they  recaptured  the  works  he  intended  to  reform 
it  in  person,  and  lead  it.  "Well,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "if  the  old 
man  comes  down  here,  we  will  tie  him  to  a  sapling  while  we  make 
the  fight." 

The  gallant  officer  who  has  kindly  furnished  this  valuable  account, 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  history  which  will  surely 
accord  the  credit  due  to  all  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  partici- 
pated on  this  memorable  occasion  with  Mahone's  division. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHM  W.  DANIEL. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  "CRATER"  AS  I  SAW  IT. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Qth  of  July,  1864,  Wilcox's  old  brigade  of 
Alabamians,  at  that  time  commanded  by  J.  C.  C.  Saunders,  which 
was  one  of  the  five  brigades  composing  Mahone's  (formerly  An- 
derson's) division,  was  occupying  the  breastworks  to  the  right  of 
Petersburg  at  a  point  known  as  the  Wilcox  farm.  The  division 
consisted  at  the  time  of  Wilcox's  "old  brigade"  of  Alabamians; 
Wright's  Georgia  brigade,  Harris'  Mississippi,  Mahone's  Virginia 
brigade  and  Perry's  Florida  brigade  (by  whom  commanded  at  the 
time  I  fail  to  remember).  All  was  quiet  in  our  immediate  front, 
but  an  incessant  and  rapid  firing  was  going  on  to  our  left  and 
immediately  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where  the  main  lines  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  within  eighty  yards  of  each  other.  There  was 
a  rumor  that  the  Federals  were  attempting  to  undermine  our 
works  and  were  keeping  up  this  continuous  fire  to  shield  their  op- 
erations. The  Confederate  army  had  dug  countermine  in  front  of 
our  works  at  several  points,  but  failed  to  sink  them  sufficiently 
deep  to  intercept  the  enemy  and  thwart  their  efforts,  as  was  subse- 
quently proven. 

EXPLOSION  OF  THE  MINE  AT  "THE  CRATER"  THE  NIGHT  OF 

JULY  30TH. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th  (I  think  about  2  o'clock)  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  get  our  men  under  arms  and  ready  for  action  at 
a  moment's  notice,  which  convinced  us  that  General  Lee  had  in- 
formation of  which  we  were  ignorant.  We  remained  thus  until 
between  daybreak  and  sunrise  of  the  3Oth  of  July,  when  suddenly 
the  quiet  and  suspense  was  broken  by  a  terrific  explosion  on  our 
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left.  The  news  soon  reached  our  lines  that  the  enemy  had  ex- 
ploded a  mine  under  a  fort  then  known  as  "Elliot's  Salient,"  sub- 
sequently named  the  "Crater,"  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  during  the  terrible  struggle  one  in  ac- 
tive operation,  caused  by  the  smoke  and  dust  which  ascended 
therefrom. 

Mahone's  division  was  the  "supporting  division"  of  the  army 
while  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  consequently  whenever  the  en- 
emy were  making  serious  attacks,  this  command,  or  a  part  of  it, 
was,  when  reinforcements  were  needed,  sent  to  the  point  assailed. 
Hence  it  was  in  many  hard  fought  battles  while  the  army  was  in 
front  of  Petersburg. 

Of  the  many  battles  in  which  this  command  was  engaged  none 
will  equal  or  ever  approximate  in  such  bloody  and  stubborn  fight- 
ing as  occurred  at  the  battle  of  the  "Crater,"  where  the  loss  on 
the  Federal  side  was  5,000  and  on  the  Confederate  side  1,800,  out 
of  the  small  number  engaged,  and  all  on  about  two  acres  of  land. 
For  quite  a  while  after  the  explosion  all  was  quiet,  but  then  com- 
menced a  severe  cannonade  by  the  Yankees,  which  was  promptly 
replied  to  by  the  Confederate  artillery. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  COUNTER  ATTACK. 

Soon  orders  were  received  for  two  of  our  brigades  to  move  to 
the  point  of  attack.  The  Virginia  and  Georgia  brigades,  being  on 
the  right  of  the  division,  were  withdrawn  from  the  works  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy  who  were  intrenched  in 
strong  force  immediately  in  our  front,  and  dispatched  as  directed. 
This  occurred  about  8  or  9  o'clock.  About  n  o'clock  orders 
came  for  the  Alabama  (Wilcox's)  brigade,  then  commanded  by 
General  J.  C.  C.  Saunders.  This  order  was  delivered  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  R.  R.  Henry,  of  Mahone's  staff.  We  were  then 
quietly  withdrawn  from  the  works,  thus  leaving  the  space  which 
the  three  brigades  had  covered  unoccupied,  except  by  a  few  skir- 
mishers (one  man  every  twenty  paces),  commanded  by  Major  J. 
M.  Crow,  of  the  gth  Alabama  regiment,  a  brave  officer. 

By  a  circuitous  route  we  arrived  at  Blandford  Cemetery  and  then 
entered  a  "ziz-zag"  or  circuitous  covered  way  through  which  we 
had  to  pass  in  single  file  in  order  to  shield  ourselves  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  We  came  out  of  the  covered  way  into  a  ravine  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  enemy's  line  of  fortifications,  and  also  of  our 
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own  in  which  was  the  fort  subsequently  called  the    "Crater"   and 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

MAHONE    GIVES    HIS    ORDERS    FOR    RETAKING    THE    FORT    AT    THE 

CRATER. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  covered  way  we  were  met  by  General 
Mahone,  himself  on  foot,  who  called  the  officers  to  him  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  gave  us  orders  for  the  fight.  He  informed 
us  that  the  brigades  of  Virginians  and  Georgians  had  successfully 
charged  and  taken  the  works  on  the  left  of  the  fort,  but  that  the 
fort  was  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  as  was  also  a  part  of  the 
works  on  the  right  of  it,  and  that  we  of  the  Alabama  brigade  were 
expected  to  storm  and  capture  the  fort,  as  we  were  the  last  of  the 
reserves.  He  directed  us  to  move  up  the  ravine  as  far  as  we  could 
walk  unseen  by  the  enemy,  and  then  to  get  down  and  crawl  still 
further  up  until  we  were  immediately  in  front  of  the  fort,  then  to 
order  the  men  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  until  our  artillery  in  our 
rear  could  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  posted 
on  a  ridge  beyond  their  main  line  and  covering  the  fort. 

When  this  was  accomplished  our  artillery  would  cease  firing,  and 
then  we  should  rise  up  and  move  forward  in  a  stooping  posture  at 
"trail  arms,"  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  should  not  yell  or  fire  a  gun 
until  we  drew  the  fire  of  the  infantry  in  the  fort,  and  the  enemy's 
main  lines,  and  then  we  should  charge  at  a  "double  quick,"  so  as 
to  get  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  before  the  enemy  could  fire  their 
park  of  some  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed  on  the  hill  beyond 
their  works.  He  further  informed  us  that  he  had  ordered  our  men 
who  then  occupied  the  works  on  either  side  of  the  fort  to  fire  at  the 
enemy  when  they  should  show  themselves  above  the  top  of  the  fort 
or  along  their  main  line,  so  as  to  shield  us  as  much  as  possible  from 
their  fire.  As  we  were  leaving  him,  he  said :  '  'General  Lee  is  watch- 
ing the  result  of  your  charge." 

The  officers  then  returned  to  their  places  in  line  and  ordered  the 
men  to  load  and  fix  bayonets.  Immediately  the  brigade  moved  up 
the  ravine  as  ordered.  As  we  started,  a  soldier,  worse  disfigured 
by  dirt,  powder  and  smoke  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  came  up 
by  my  side  and  said:  "Captain,  can  I  go  into  this  charge  with  you  ?" 

I  replied:  "Yes.  Who  are  you?"  He  said:  "lam (I  have 

forgotten  his  name)  and  I  belong  to South  Carolina  Regiment 

—was  blown  up  in  that  fort  and  I  want  to  even  up  with  them. 
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Please  take  my  name  and  if  I  get  killed  inform  my  officers  of  it." 
I  said:  "I  have  no  time  now  for  writing".  How  high  up  did  they 
blow  you?"  He  said:  "I  don't  know,  but  as  I  was  going  up  I  met 
the  company  commissary  officer  coming  down,  and  he  said:  'I  will 
try  to  have  breakfast  ready  by  the  time  you  get  down.'  " 

I  have  often  since  wished  I  had  taken  his  name  and  regiment,  for 
he  was  truly  a  "rough  diamond,"  a  brave  fellow.  He  went  in  the 
charge  with  us,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  survived  it  or  not.  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

THE  ALABAMA  BRIGADE. 

This  brigade  was  composed  of  the  8th  Alabama,  Captain  M.  W. 
Mordecai,  commanding;  gth  Alabama,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H. 
King,  commanding;  roth  Alabama,  Captain  W.  L.  Brewster,  com- 
manding; nth  Alabama,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  P.  Tayloe, 
commanding;  i/j-th  Alabama,  Captain  Elias  Folk,  commanding. 

This  (Wilcox's  old  brigade)  was  commanded  and  led  in  this 
battle  by  the  gallant  and  intrepid  Brigadier-General  J.  C.  C.  Saun- 
ders,  with  Captain  George  Clark,  assistant  adjutant-general,  an- 
other brave  officer. 

The  Qth  Alabama  being  on  the  right  of  the  brigade,  was  in  front 
as  we  ascended  the  ravine  or  depression  to  form  line  of  battle. 
I  copy  from  the  Petersburg  Express  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  companies  of  this  regiment,  and  would  do  the 
same  for  the  other  regiments  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  they 
were  not  given.  They  were  as  follows: 

"Company  A,  Captain  Hays,  commanding;  Company  C,  Ser- 
geant T.  Simmons,  commanding;  Company  D.  Captain  J.  W. 
Cannon,  commanding;  Company  E,  Lieutenant  M.  H.  Todd, 
commanding;  Company  F,  Captain  John  C.  Featherston,  com- 
manding; Company  H,  Lieutenant  R.  Fuller,  commanding;  Com- 
pany I,  Lieutenant  B.  T.  Taylor,  commanding;  Company  K, 
Lieutenant  T.  B.  Baugh,  commanding." 

By  the  report  of  Captain  George  Clark,  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, Wilcox's  Alabama  brigade  of  five  regiments  carried  into  the 
battle  of  the  "Crater"  628  men,  and  of  this  number  it  lost  89.  The 
brigade  early  in  the  war  numbered  about  5,000. 

It  will  be  observed  that  such  had  been  our  losses  in  former  bat- 
tles that  regiments  were  commanded  by  captains,  and  companies 
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by  sergeants,  some  of  the  companies  having  been  so  depleted  that 
they  had  been  merged  into  other  companies. 

After  we  had  crawled  up  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  therefrom,  we  lay  down  flat  on  the  ground,  and  our 
batteries  in  rear  opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  artillery  in  order  to 
draw  their  fire.  This  was  done  that  we  might  charge  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  their  artillery  fire,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  fort 
and  the  main  line,  which  was  only  eighty  yards  beyond  the  fort. 

But  the  enemy  appeared  to  understand  our  object  and  declined 
to  reply. 

Our  guns  soon  ceased  firing,  and  we  at  once  arose  and  moved 
forward,  as  directed,  in  quick  time,  at  a  trail  arms,  with  bayonets 
fixed. 

In  a  short  distance  we  came  in  view  of  the  enemy — both  infan- 
try and  artillery — and  then  was  presented  one  of  the  most  awfully 
grand  and  cruel  spectacles  of  that  terrible  war.  One  brigade  of 
628  men  was  charging  a  fort  in  an  open  field,  filled  with  the  en- 
emy to  the  number  of  5,000  and  supported  by  a  park  of  artillery 
said  to  number  50  pieces.  The  line  of  advance  was  in  full  view  of 
the  two  armies,  and  in  range  of  the  guns  of  fully  20,000  men,  in- 
cluding both  sides.  When  we  came  within  range  we  saw  the  flash 
of  the  sunlight  on  the  enemy's  guns,  as  they  were  leveled  above 
the  walls  of  the  wrecked  fort.  Then  came  a  stream  of  fire  and 
the  awful  roar  of  battle.  This  volley  seemed  to  awaken  the  de- 
mons of  hell,  and  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  everbody  within 
range  to  commence  firing.  We  raised  a  yell  and  made  a  dash  in 
order  to  get  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  before  their  artillery  could 
open  upon  us,  but  in  this  we  were  unsuccessful.  The  air  seemed 
literally  filled  with  missiles. 

The  Virginians,  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians  commenced 
firing  from  the  flanks  of  the  fort  and  at  the  enemy's  main  line,  as 
did  our  artillery,  and  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery  from  all 
sides  opened  upon  us. 

"INTO  THE  MOUTH  OF  HELL  CHARGED  THE  Six  HUNDRED." 

On  we  went,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  literally  "into  the  mouth  of  hell." 
When  we  got  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  we  dropped  on  the  ground  to 
get  the  men  in  order  and  let  them  get  their  breath.  While  waiting 
we  could  hear  the  Yankee  officers  in  the  fort  trying  to  encourage 
their  men,  telling  them  among  other  things  to  "remember  Fort 
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Pillow."  (In  that  fort  Forrest's  men  had  found  whites  and  negroes 
together.  History  tells  what  they  did  for  them. )  Then  commenced 
a  novel  method  of  fighting.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  aban- 
doned muskets,  with  bayonets  on  them,  lying  on  the  ground  around 
the  fort.  Our  men  began  pitching  them  over  the  embankment, 
bayonets  foremost,  trying  to  harpoon  the  men  inside,  and  both  sides 
threw  over  cannon  balls  and  fragments  of  shells  and  earth,  which  by 
the  impact  of  the  explosion  had  been  pressed  as  hard  as  brick. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  shooting  at  the  fort,  and  doubtless  many 
were  killed  by  their  friends.  I  know  that  some  of  the  Yankees  were 
so  killed. 

In  almost  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it  we  were  in  condition  to  go 
in.  Colonel  J.  H.  King  ordered  the  men  near  him  to  put  their  hats 
on  their  bayonets  and  quickly  raise  them  above  the  fore,  which  was 
done,  and,  as  he  anticipated,  they  were  riddled  with  bullets.  Then 
he  ordered  us  over  the  embankment,  and  over  we  went,  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  life  and  death.  The 
enemy  shrank  back,  and  the  death  battle  continued  until  most  of  the 
Yankees  found  in  there  were  killed.  This  slaughter  would  not  have 
been  so  great  had  not  our  men  found  negro  soldiers  in  the  fort  with 
the  whites.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  met  negro  troops,  and 
the  men  were  enraged  at  them  for  being  there  and  at  the  whites  for 
having  them  there. 

The  explosion  had  divided  the  pit  into  two  compartments.  As 
soon  as  we  had  possession  of  the  larger  one,  the  Yankees  in  the 
smaller  one  cried  out  that  they  would  surrender.  We  told  them  to 
come  over  the  embankment.  Two  of  them  started  over  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands,  and  were  shot  and  fell  back.  We  heard  those 
remaining,  cry:  "They  are  showing  us  no  quarter;  let  us  sell  our 
our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible."  We  then  told  them  to  come  over 
without  their  guns,  which  they  did,  and  all  the  remainder,  about 
thirty  in  number,  surrendered  and  were  ordered  to  the  rear.  In 
their  confusion  and  eagerness  to  get  beyond  that  point,  they  went 
across  the  open  field,  along  the  same  route  over  which  we  had 
charged  them.  Their  cavalry  seeing  them  going  to  the  rear,  as  we 
told,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  thought  that  it  was  our  men  repulsed 
and  retreating,  and  they  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  their  own  men.  One  poor  fellow  had  his 
arm  shot  off  just  as  he  started  to  the  rear,  and  returning,  said:  "I 
could  bear  it  better  if  my  own  men  had  not  done  it." 
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This  practically  ended  the  fight  inside  the  fort,  but  the  two  armies 
outside  continued  firing-  at  this  common  centre  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  shot,  shell  and  musket  balls  came  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  and  the  mortar  shells  rained  down  from  above.  They  had 
previously  attacked  from  below.  So  this  unfortunate  fort  was  one 
of  the  few  points  of  the  universe  which  had  been  assailed  from  lit- 
erally ever  quarter. 

THE  AFTERMATH  AND  INCIDENTS.     GENERAL  BARTLETT'S  CORK 

LEG. 

The  slaughter  was  fearful.  The  dead  were  piled  on  each  other. 
In  one  part  of  the  fort  I  counted  eight  bodies  deep.  There  were  but 
few  wounded  compared  with  the  killed. 

There  was  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  captured  fort  that 
made  quite  an  impression  on  me.  Among  the  wounded  was  the 
Yankee  General  Bartlett.  He  was  lying  down  and  cauld  not  rise. 
Assistance  was  offered  him,  but  he  informed  those  who  were  as- 
sisting him  that  his  leg  was  broken  and  so  it  was,  but  it  proved  to  be 
an  artificial  leg,  made  of  cork. 

One  of  our  officers  ordered  a  couple  of  negroes  to  move  him,  but 
he  protested,  and  I  believe  he  was  given  white  assistance. 

This  general  afterwards,  so  I  have  been  informed,  became  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Virginia,  though  at  that  time,  I  must  say,  I  never 
would  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible.  One  of  our  soldiers  see- 
ing the  cork  leg  and  springs  knocked  to  pieces  waggishly  said, 
"General  you  are  a  fraud.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  leg  when  I 
shot  it." 

As  the  dust  and  smoke  cleared  away  the  firing  seemed  to  lull, 
but  there  was  no  cessation  of  firing  that  evening.  Indeed,  it  was 
continued  for  months  by  the  sharpshooters. 

After  dark  tools  were  brought  with  which  we  reconstructed  the 
wrecked  fort.  In  doing  this  we  buried  the  dead  down  in  the  fort 
by  covering  them  with  earth.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  entirely 
too  severe  to  carry  them  out.  We  were  therefore  forced  to  stand 
on  them  and  defend  our  positions  while  we  remained  in  the  fort, 
which  was  until  the  following  Monday  night. 

As  we  went  over  the  embankment  into  the  fort,  one  of  my  ser- 
geants, Andrew  McWilliams,  a  brave  fellow,  was  shot  in  the  mouth, 
the  ball  did  not  cut  his  lips.  It  came  out  of  the  top  of  his  head. 
He  was  evidently  yelling  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  He  fell  on  top 
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of  the  embankment  with  his  head  hanging  in  the  iort.  We  pulled 
him  down  in  the  fort,  and  that  night  carried  him  out  and  buried 
him. 

During  the  night  we  strengthened  the  wrecked  fort  and  in  doing 
so  unearthed  numbers  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  were  killed  and 
buried  by  the  explosion.  I  remember  in  one  place  there  were 
eight  poor  fellows  lying  side  by  side  with  their  coats  under  their 
head.  They  seemed  never  to  have  moved  after  the  explosion. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  LINE  RESTORED  SHARPSHOOTING  JULY  3IST. 

The  recapture  of  the  fort  restored  our  lines  in  statu  quo. 

That  night  we  slept  in  the  fort  over  those  who  slept  '  'the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,"  and  with  the  living  that  slept  that  sleep 
caused  by  exhaustion.  The  morning  came  as  clear  and  the  day  as 
hot  and  dry  as  the  preceding  one.  The  sharpshooters  were  ex- 
ceedingly alert,  firing  every  moment,  each  side  momentarily  ex- 
pecting active  hostilities  to  be  renewed.  While  the  wounded  in  the 
fort  and  our  trenches  had  been  removed  during  the  night  and  were 
being  cared  for,  the  ground  between  the  main  lines  of  the  two 
armies  was  literally  covered  by  wounded  and  dead  Federals,  who 
fell  in  advancing  and  retreating.  We  could  hear  them  crying  for 
relief,  but  the  firing  was  so  severe  that  none  dared  go  to  them 
either  by  day  or  night. 

A   FLAG  OF  TRUCE. 

About  noon  or  a  little  after,  there  went  up  a  flag  of  truce  im  - 
mediately  in  our  front.  The  flag  was  a  white  piece  of  cloth  about 
a  yard  square  on  a  new  staff.  General  Saunders  ordered  the  sharp- 
shooters to  cease  firing.  Then  a  Yankee  soldier  with  a  clean, 
white  shirt  and  blue  pants  jumped  on  top  of  their  works  holding 
the  flag  and  was  promptly  followed  by  two  elegantly  uniformed 
officers.  General  Saunders  asked  those  of  us  near  him  if  we  had  a 
white  handkerchief.  And  all  replied:  "No."  A  private  soldier 
near  by  said  to  the  men  around  him:  "Boys,  some  of  you  take  off 
your  shirt  and  hand  it  to  the  general,"  to  which  another  replied: 
"Never  do  that;  they  will  think  we  have  hoisted  a  black  flag." 

The  general  finally  got  a  handkerchief,  which,  though  not  alto- 
gether suitable  for  a  drawing-room,  he  and  Captain  George  Clark, 
A.  A.  General,  tied  to  the  ramrod  of  a  musket,  and  Captain  Clark, 
with  one  man  carrying  the  improvised  flag,  went  forward  to  meet 
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the  Yankee  flag.  (I  have  frequently  thought  that  the  "get  up"  of 
these  flags  of  truce  illustrated  the  condition  of  the  armies.)  They 
met  half  way — about  forty  yards  from  each  line.  After  a  few  min- 
utes interview  they  handed  to  Captain  Clark  a  paper.  They  then 
withdrew  to  their  respective  sides.  In  handing  the  communica- 
tion to  General  Saunders,  Captain  Clark  said: 

'  'They  are  asking  for  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead  and  remove  their 
wounded." 

The  communication  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
proved  to  be  from  General  Burnside,  who  commanded  the  Federal 
troops  in  front,  but  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and 
civilities  of  war,  it  was  promptly  returned,  with  the  information  that 
whenever  a  like  request  came  from  the  general  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  general  commanding  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  it  would  be  entertained.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
Federals  sent  another  flag  of  truce,  conveying  a  communication, 
which  was  properly  signed  and  addressed,  and  the  terms  of  the 
truce  were  agreed  on.  These  terms  were  that  they  could  remove 
their  wounded  and  could  bury  their  dead  in  a  ditch  or  grave  to  be 
dug  just  half  way  between  the  two  lines.  They  brought  in  their 
details,  including  many  negroes,  and  the  work  was  commenced  and 
was  continued  for  about  four  hours.  In  that  ditch,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  were  buried  seven  hundred  white  and  negro 
Federal  soldiers.  The  dead  were  thrown  in  indiscriminately,  three 
bodies  deep. 

THE  DRAGON'S  TEETH. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  commenced  I  witnessed  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  I  ever  saw.  Where  not  a  man  could  be  seen  a 
few  minutes  before,  the  two  armies  arose  up  out  of  the 
ground,. and  the  face  of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  men. 
It  seemed  an  illustration  of  Cadmus  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth. 
Both  sides  came  over  their  works,  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  min- 
gled, chatted  and  exchanged  courtesies  as  though  they  had  not 
sought  in  desperate  effort  to  take  each  other's  lives  but  an  hour 
before. 

During  the  truce  I  met  General  R.  B.  Potter,  who  commanded, 
as  he  informed  me,  a  Michigan  division  in  Burnside's  corps.  He 
was  exceedingly  polite  and  affable,  and  extended  to  me  his  can- 
teen with  an  ivitation  to  sample  the  contents,  which  I  did  and 
found  in  it  nothing  objectionable.  He  then  handed  me  a  good  cigar, 
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and  for  a  time  we  smoked  "the  pipe  of  peace."  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  me  as  to  their  loss  in  the  battle  on  Saturday  he  re- 
plied that  they  had  lost  five  thousand  men.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing a  remarkably  handsome  Yankee  general  in  the  crowd  came 
near  us.  I  asked  General  Potter  who  he  was,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  General  Ferrero,  who  commanded  the  negro  troops. 
I  said:  "I  have  some  of  his  papers  which  I  captured  in  the  fort," 
and  showed  them  to  General  Potter.  He  then  said:  "Let  me  call 
him  up  and  introduce  him,  and  we  will  show  him  the  papers  and 
guy  him."  I  replied,  however,  that  we  down  South  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  recognizing  as  our  social  equals  those  who  associated 
with  negroes. 

He  then  asked  me  to  give  him  some  of  Ferrero's  papers.  He 
wanted  them  for  a  purpose.  I  did  so.  The  others  I  kept,  and 
they  are  now  lying  before  me  as  I  write.  He  also  asked  me  to 
point  out  to  him  some  of  our  generals,  several  of  whom  were  then 
standing  on  the  embankment  of  the  wrecked  fort.  (I  noticed  that 
none  of  our  generals  except  Saunders,  who  had  charge  of  affairs, 
came  over  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.)  I  pointed  out  to  him 
Generals  Harris,  of  Mississippi;  A.  P.  Hill,  and  finally  pointed 
out  General  Mahone,  who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  made  of  tent  cloth, 
with  a  roundabout  jacket.  Be  it  remembered  that  General  Ma- 
hone  was  quite  small,  and  did  not  weigh  much,  if  any,  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  Potter  laughingly  said:  "Not 
much  man  but  a  big  general." 

When  the  dead  were  buried  each  side  returned  to  their  en- 
trenchments, and  soon  the  sharpshooters  were  firing  at  each  other 
when  and  wherever  seen.  Truly  "War  is  hell." 

I  am  not  writing  this  alone  from  memory,  but,  in  addition 
thereto,  from  letters  contemporaneously  written  to  my  wife,  whom 
I  had  but  a  short  time  before  married,  which  letters,  as  well  as  ex- 
tracts from  Richmond  papers  of  that  date,  as  contemporary 
records,  will  probably  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  publish  in 
these  columns. 

Saunders'  Alabama  brigade  continued  to  occupy  the  "Crater," 
which  they  had  captured  on  Saturday  about  2  o'clock,  until  Mon- 
day night,  August  ist,  when,  under  cover  of  darkness  we  were  re- 
lieved by  another  brigade,  as  was  also  the  gallant  Virginia  brigade, 
which  had,  by  a  superb  charge,  captured  the  entrenchments  on  the 
left  of  the  "Crater." 
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The  two  brigades  returned  to  their  former  positions  at  the  Wil- 
cox  farm.  I  do  not  remember  when  the  Georgia  brigade  was  re- 
lieved. 

I  herewith  submit,  by  request  of  comrades,  two  letters  written  by 
*ne  to  my  wife,  one  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  heading  and  date  was 
written  on  Confederate  paper,  while  I  was  in  the  fort,  to  inform  her 
that  I  survived  the  battle.  The  other  was  written  on  Yankee  paper 
letter  headed,  "U.  S.  Christian  Commission,  500  H  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,"  immediately  after  we  had  been  withdrawn  and  re- 
turned to  our  former  position,  "where  times  were  easier,"  in  which 
I  gave  her  an  account  of  the  battle. 

I  will  also  give  some  extracts  from  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  part  this  brigade  took  in  the  capture  of  the 
"Crater." 

The  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  July 
30,  1864,  after  describing  the  charge  made  by  the  Virginia  and 
Georgia  brigades,  says: 

"About  this  time  General  Mahone  having  ordered  up  Saunders' 
Alabama  brigade,  sent  it  forward  to  recapture  the  rest  of  the  works. 
Led  by  their  gallant  brigadier,  they  moved  forward  in  splendid 
style,  making  one  of  the  grandest  charges  of  the  war,  and  recap- 
turing every  vestige  of  our  lost  ground  and  our  lost  guns,  and  cap- 
turing thirty-five  commissioned  officers,  including  Brigadier-General 
Bartlett,  commanding  first  brigade,  first  division,  ninth  corps,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-white  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  negro  privates, 
and  two  stands  of  colors. 
********* 

"Sunday,  3ist. 

"All  quiet  to-day.  Our  wounded  are  being  cared  for,  and  the 
dead  on  both  sides  in  our  lines  are  being  buried. 

"Still  they  come.  Saunders,  of  the  Alabama  Brigade,  has  just 
sent  in  another  battle  flag,  thrown  away  by  the  enemy  yesterday, 
and  picked  up  by  General  S.'s  men  this  morning. 

"General  Saunders  reports  that  he  has  buried  in  the  mine  alone 
fifty-four  negroes  and  seventy-eight  Yankees,  exclusive  of  men  buried 
in  trenches." 

Extract  from  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  August  3,  1864.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  burial  of  the  dead  under  the  flag  of  truce,  it  says: 
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"For  five  hours  the  work  of  burying  the  dead  went  vigorously 
forward.  The  Yankees  brought  details  of  negroes,  and  we  carried 
their  negro  prisoners  out  under  guard  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
Over  700  Yankee  whites  and  negroes  were  buried.  A.  P.  Hill  was 
there  with  long  gauntlets,  slouch  hat  and  round  jacket.  Mahone, 
dressed  in  little  boy  fashion,  out  of  clothes  made  from  old  Yankee 
tent  cloth,  was  beside  him.  The  gallant  Harris,  of  the  Mississippi 
brigade,  and  the  gallant  and  intrepid  Saunders,  who  but  forty-eight 
hours  before  had  so  successfully  retaken  those  works,  the  best  look- 
ing and  best  dressed  Confederate  officer  present,  was  sauntering 
leisurely  about,  having  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole 
affair. 
********* 

"Whilst  the  truce  lasted  the  Yankees  and  the  'Johnny  Rebs,'  in 
countless  numbers  flocked  to  the  neutral  grounds  and  spent  the 
time  in  chatting  and  sight-seeing.  The  stench,  however,  was  quite 
strong,  and  it  required  a  good  nose  and  a  better  stomach  to  carry 
one  through  the  ordeal.  About  9  o'clock  the  burial  being  completed, 
the  officers  sent  the  men  back  to  the  trenches  on  each  side.  The 
officers  bade  each  other  adieu  and  returned  to  their  respective 
lines." 

CAPTAIN  FEATHERSTON'S  LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

"In  the  Trenches,  Afterward  Called  the  Crater, 

"Near  Petersburg,  Aug.  i,  1864. 

"My  Dear  Wife. — We  fought  a  desperate  fight  day  before  yester- 
day (Saturday).  I,  through  the  mercy  and  protection  of  an  all- 
powerful  God,  escaped  with,  I  may  say,  no  injury. 

"Wright's  and  Mahone' s  brigades  charged  and  captured  the 
works  and  failed  to  capture  the  fort.  We  were  then  ordered  to 
charge  the  works  through  an  open  field,  and  the  charge  was  the 
most  successful  one  we  ever  made.  The  men  clambered  over  the 
works  as  though  there  were  no  enemy  there.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible. 

"Our  brigade  (Saunders')  is  highly  complimented  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  both  in  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

"I  will  write  you  all  the  particulars  as  soon  as  I  have  time. 

"General  Grant  mined  our  works  and  blew  a  fort  up,  and  in  the 
confusion  captured  it,  but  it  was  a  dear  business  for  him. 
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"Our  entire  loss,  800  men;  their  loss  (5,000)  five   thousand.       I 
have  never  seen  such  slaughter  since  the  war  commenced. 
"I  will  write  more. 

"Your  affectionate  husband, 

"J.  C.  FEATHERSTON." 

UNITED  STATES  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION, 

500  H.  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Camp  Ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  near  Petersburg,  Aug.   2,  1864. 

"My  Dear  Wife. — I  wrote  you  a  note  yesterday  while  in  our  re- 
captured fortifications,  informing  you  that  I  was  not  killed  in  our 
desperate  fight  on  Saturday,  the  3Oth  ultimo,  but  gave  you 
very  little  news  otherwise.  You  must  excuse  its  brevity,  for  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  I  think  I  did  well  to  write  at  all. 

The  enemy's  line  was  only  about  seventy-five  yards  from  ours, 
and  we  were  shooting  at  each  other  at  every  opportunity,  and  the  sand 
was  flying  over  everything,  and  the  general  noise  and  confusion  in- 
cident on  such  occasions  will  tender  to  keep  me  from  writing  more. 
###*#### 

On  the  morning  of  the  3Oth,  about  an  hour  before  day,  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  leave  our  camp  and  move  up  to  our  place  in  the 
breastworks  (which  was  about  one  hundred  yards  distant),  and  to 
be  prepared  for  an  attack.  Nothing  unusual  occurred.  The 
skirmishing  was  about  as  usual,  and  so  was  the  cannonading,  until 
just  about  5  A.  M.  The  earth  seemed  to  tremble,  and  the  next  in- 
stant there  came  a  report  that  seemed  to  deafen  all  nature.  Every- 
thing for  awhile  remained  quiet,  as  if  in  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  such  an  explosion;  but  'twas  only  for  a  moment;  then  the  artil- 
lery from  each  side  would  have  drowned  the  report  of  the  loudest 
thunderbolt.  Then  could  be  seen  horsemen  dashing  to  and  fro, 
bearing  dispatches  and  orders.  Every  man  was  at  his  post  and 
ready  for  anything. 

Soon  after  this  we  received  information  that  Grant  had  sprung  a 
mine  under  one  of  our  forts,  and  a  portion  of  our  breastworks, 
down  on  the  lines,  about  a  mile  to  our  left,  and  opposite  the  city, 
which  was  held  by  some  South  Carolinians,  Georgians  and  Vir- 
ginians. This  scene  considerably  demoralized  the  troops  nearest  the 
fort  and  caused  them  to  give  way,  and  before  the  smoke  from  the 
explosion  cleared  away,  the  enemy,  having  their  infantry  massed, 
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hurled  brigade  after  brigade  through  the  breach  thus  effected,    un- 
til the  entire  place  was  alive  with  them. 

Three  brigades  (Wright's  Georgia,  Mahone's  Virginia  and 
Saunders'  Alabama  [Wilcox's  old],  of  our  [Mahone's]  divis- 
ion) were  ordered  to  move  down  quickly  and  retake  the  works  at 
all  hazards.  We  moved  down  and  took  our  position  in  a  little 
ravine  in  front  of  the  works  held  by  the  enemy.  The  artillery 
from  both  sides  was  being  used  most  vigorously.  Soon  Mahone's 
brigade  and  Wright's  were  ordered  to  charge  the  breastworks  on 
the  left  of  the  fort.  These  two  brigades  charged  in  gallant  style, 
and  after  a  severe  fight  succeeded  in  retaking  the  breastworks  on 
the  left  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
works  the  prisoners  commenced  coming  back,  and  to  our  great 
astonishment  a  large  number  of  negroes,  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  with  cartridge  boxes  on  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
equipped  as  soldiers. 

After  the  works  on  the  left  of  the  fort  were  recaptured,  we,  01 
Wilcox's  old  brigade,  were  then  ordered  to  storm  the  fort.  Every- 
thing was  fully  explained  to  the  officers  and  men.  Desperate 
as  it  seemed,  when  the  command  "Forward"  was  given  all  moved 
up  the  hill  as  though  we  were  on  drill.  As  soon  as  we  arose  the 
hill  we  saw  the  fort,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
ground  was  perfectly  level. 

The  fort  was  literally  covered  with  Yankees  and  bristled  with 
bayonets  as  the  quills  of  the  "fretful  porcupine."  As  soon  as  we 
became  visible  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  opened  on  us  a  most 
destructive  fire,  then  the  command  "Charge"  rang  out  along  the 
line,  and  on  we  went  like  a  terrible  avalanche  and  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, no  man  being  permitted  to  fire  until  he  reached  the  fort.  In 
the  fort  the  enemy  were  crowded,  but  undaunted  by  numbers,  our 
boys  commenced  scaling  the  sides  of  the  fort.  The  enemy  kept 
up  such  a  fire  that  it  seemed  like  a  second  Vesuvius  belching  forth 
its  fire.  Then  came  the  "tug  of  war,"  The  enemy  have  shouted: 
"No  quarters!"  We  then  gave  them  what  they  justly  deserved. 
There  we  were  on  one  side  of  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  Yankees 
on  the  other.  The  fight  was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war  considering 
the  numbers  engaged.  We  fought  with  muskets,  with  bayonets, 
with  rocks,  and  even  with  clods  of  dirt.  The  fight  lasted  in  this 
manner  for  near  half  an  hour,  when  they  called  for  quarters,  and 
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we  being  sickened  by  the  slaughter  as  well  as  awfully  tired  of  the 
fight,  granted  them  quarters.  All  that  we  had  not  killed  sur- 
rendered, and  I  must  say  we  took  some  of  the  negroes  prisoners. 
But  we  will  not  be  held  culpable  for  this  when  it  is  considered  the 
numbers  we  had  already  slain,  and  also  the  number  of  good  men 
we  were  losing  by  the  enemy's  dreadful  artillery  fire.  The  shells 
were  bursting  in  our  midst  all  the  time,  killing  men  on  both  sides. 

As  soon  as  they  surrendered  we  hoistered  our  flag  upon  the 
ramparts  and  took  ten  of  their  stands  of  colors  down  and  sent  them 
to  the  rear  in  triumph.  Then  a  shout  ran  out  along  our  lines  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  said  that  General  Lee,  who  was  looking 
on,  when  he  saw  we  were  successful  pulled  off  his  hat  and  waived  it, 
and  said:  "Well  done."  I  heard  General  Pendleton  of  the  artil- 
lery say  it  was  '  'one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  campaign, 
for  the  enemy  expected  great  results  from  it,  and  had  been  caught 
in  their  own  trap." 

Our  loss  is  about  1,000  in  all.  That  of  the  enemy  about  4,000  or 
5,000.  One  thousand  being  killed  dead  and  about  1,200  or  1,500 
being  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  wounded.  We  captured 
ten  stands  of  colors,  and  a  large  number  of  small  arms. 

The  fighting  was  kept  up  until  near  night  from  the  breastworks, 
which  was  only  distant  about  seventy-yards,  and  the  wounded  (en- 
emy's) had  to  lie  out  between  the  two  lines  all  night.  About  two 
o'clock  the  next  day  (Sunday)  they  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
one  of  our  officers,  Captain  Clark,  A.  A.  General,  met  the  flag 
halfway  and  demanded  the  nature  of  it.  He  was  told  that  the 
Federal  general  wished  to  communicate  with  General  Lee,  which 
was  granted,  and  the  correspondence  was  kept  up  until  Sunday 
night.  The  wounded  had  to  lie  out  another  night  and  day,  but  on 
Monday  the  flag  of  truce  again  appeared  and  the  terms  agreed  on. 
Then  and  there  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I  ever  saw.  Both 
armies,  within  seventy-five  yards  of  each  other,  though  invisible 
now,  arose  up  out  of  the  ground  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  world  was  filled  with  people  in  a  moment.  A  centre  line  was 
established,  and  our  men  would  carry  their  dead  and  wounded 
to  the  line  and  their  men  would  bury  the  dead, and  both  armies  met 
between  the  lines  and  were  in  conversation  with  each  other  all  the 
time  (four  hours).  They  acknowledged  we  had  whipped  them 
badly  and  caught  them  in  their  own  trap. 
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We  are  all  confident  of  our  ability  to  whip  them  any  way  they 
may  come.  Since  we  whipped  them  so  badly  they  have  become 
as  quiet  as  possible,  more  so  than  usual. 

Our  brigade  is  sent  here  where  we  will  have  little  to  do,  and 
can  rest  and  let  the  others  handle  the  Yankees  awhile. 

My  health  is  good.  I  got  a  terrible  fall  in  the  fight  the  other 
day,  and  think  it  occurred  from  the  explosion  of  a  shell  near  me. 
I  have  nearly  recovered  from  it  now. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

J.  C.  FEATHERSTON. 

P.  S. — Here  is  the  congratulatory  order  sent  by  General  A.  P. 
Hill  a  few  days  after  the  battle: 

HEADQUARTERS  THIRD  ARMY  CORPS, 

August  4,  1864. 
General  Order  No.  27: 

Anderson's  division,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Ma- 
hone,  so  distinguished  itself  by  its  successes  during  the  present 
campaign  as  to  merit  the  special  mention  of  the  corps  commander, 
and  he  tenders  to  the  division,  its  officers  and  men,  his  thanks 
for  the  gallantry  displayed  by  them,  whether  attacking  or  being 
attacked.  Thirty-one  stand  of  colors,  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  4,000  prisoners  are  the  proud  mementoes  which  signalize  its 
valor  and  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  coun- 
try. 

A.  P.  HILL. 
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HOW  GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE   SAVED  THE  LIFE  OF 
A  FEDERAL  OFFICER. 

As  our  army  approached  Amelia  Courthouse  on  the  morning  of 
April  4,  1865,  the  Light  Squadron  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of 
Virginia  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  the  front  at  trot.  On  reaching  the 
courthouse,  it  went  in  a  southerly  direction  on  the  Avery's  Church 
road.  The  commanding  officer  had  been  informed  that  a  flanking 
movement  on  that  road  was  anticipated,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  offer  all  possible  resistance  to  the  enemy's  advance,  until  infantry 
could  be  brought  up  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  our  line  of  re- 
treat. 

The  squadron  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three  miles  on  that 
road,  when  it  met  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry.  As  our  army  had 
not  then  reached  the  courthouse,  the  critical  significance  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  that  locality  was  understood  by  every 
member  of  the  squadron.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  main- 
tain a  bold  front,  without  disclosing  our  weakness.  Accordingly, 
the  men  were  dismounted  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  a  vigorous 
fire  was  opened  with  carbines,  causing  the  enemy  to  fall  back  be- 
hind a  fence,  which  skirted  a  piece  of  woods,  about  three  hundred 
yards  distant. 

While  we  were  thus  holding  the  enemy  upon  the  defensive,  Gen- 
W.  P.  Roberts,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in  our  division,  gal- 
loped up  and  ordered  the  squadron  to  mount  and  move  out  into 
the  open  field.  We  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  a 
Federal  squadron  charged  us.  We  met  them  in  a  counter  charge, 
using  our  pistols  as  we  came  within  range  of  their  line.  Just  before 
the  two  squadrons  clashed  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  a  Federal 
officer,  riding  in  advance  of  his  men,  dashed  into  our  ranks.  In- 
stantly three  or  four  pistols  were  turned  upon  him  and  a  command 
rang  out,  "Don't  shoot!" 

I  thought  I  recognized  in  the  command  the  voice  of  General  Lee, 
and,  turning,  saw  him  at  my  horse's  heels,  with  his  hand  raised, 
his  countenance  and  posture  indicating  intense  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  Federal  officer. 
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One  of  our  men  seized  his  bridal,  thus  stopping  his  horse,  and  it 
was  then  discovered  that  he  was  wounded  and  unable  to  control 
the  animal.  In  another  instant,  but  for  General  Lee's  quick  out- 
cry, he  would  have  been  riddled  with  bullets.  The  general  had 
taken  in  the  situation,  when  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  else  on  our 
side,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the  gallant  Federal  officer. 

SAMUEL  M.  GAINES, 
First  Lieutenant  Charlotte  Cavalry,  i4th  Virginia  Cavalry. 
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GENERAL   LEE'S    STRATEGY  AT  THE   BATTLE 
OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


A  Paper  Read  by  Request  before  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i, 
C.  V.,  May  2oth,  1906. 


By  T.  M,  R.  TALCOTT,  Major  and  Aide  de  Camp  to  General  ,R.  E. 

Lee,  in  1862=63,  and  later  Colonel  1st  Regiment 

Engineer  Troops,  A.  N.  V. 


[For  the  parole  list  of  Engineer  Troops  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
C.  H.  and  graphic  account  of  the  retreat  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  see 
Vol.  XXXII,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.—  ED.] 

Comrades  of  Lee  Camp: 

The  subject  upon  which  you  have  called  upon  me  to  sub- 
mit my  personal  recollections  is  not  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  May,  1863,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Hooker,  which  num- 
bered more  than  130,000  men,  was  defeated  by  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  numbering  less  than 
60,000  men,  for  history  has  already  recorded  how  that  field  was 
fought  and  won. 

The  hearing  you  have  kindly  afforded  me  as  a  member  of 
the  personal  staff  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  at  the  time  of  that  battle, 
is  on  the  subject  of  "General  R.  E.  Lee  at  Chancellorsville,"  and 
what  you  wish  to  know  particularly  is,  I  presume,  whether  or 
not  he  conceived  and  directed  the  movement  around  the  right 
flank,  and  the  attack  on  the  rear  of  Hooker's  army. 

Both  General  Lee  and  General  Jackson  were  so  pre-eminent 
for  their  modesty  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  either  of  them 
claiming  for  himself  any  credit  for  the  movement  in  question, 
and  when  various  authors  of  the  Life  of  Jackson  awarded  to  him 
the  credit  of  the  success  gained  by  the  Armv  ot  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia,  vvliere  he  was  present.  General  Lee,  as  we  shall  see,  ex- 
pressed reluctance  to  do  anything  that  might  be  considered  as 
detracting  from  Jackson's  well  deserved  fame. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
General  Tackson  and  that  of  General  Lee,  only  the  partial  ad- 
mirers of  Jackson  were  heard  from,  for  so  long  as  General  Lee 
was  reluctant  to  speak,  those  who  had  been  nearest  to  him  and 
were  best  informed  as  to  what  could  be  said  in  contravention  of 
some  of  the  claim  set  up  by  biographers  of  General  Jackson,  were 
necessarily  constrained  to  silence;  and  even  after  General  Lee's 
death  there  was  still  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  General  Lee's 
staff  to  say  anything  that  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  fame  of 
General  Jackson. 

The  first  public  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  famous  "  stroke 
of  generalship,"  which  won  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  was 
"  directed  by  Lee  and  executed  by  Jackson,"  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Major  John  W.  Daniel,  in  his  address  at  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Re-union  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  October, 
1875,  nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Life  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson,"  in  which  Dr. 
R.  L.  Dabney  stated  that  at  a  conference  between  Lee  and  Jack- 
son on  the  night  of  May  1st,  1863,  General  Jackson  "proposed  to 
throw  his  command  entirely  into  Hooker's  rear."  But  it  was 
not  until  the  Ninth  Annual  Re-union  of  the  Association,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  his  address  on  Chan- 
cellorsville, endeavored  to  settle  the  question  as  to  who  originated 
the  movement  of  Jackson's  corps  to  the  rear  of  Hooker,  and 
gave  Col.  Charles  Marshall's  account  of  the  matter. 

Subsequently,  in  1886,  General  A.  L.  Long,  in  his  "Memoirs 
of  R.  E.  Lee,"  gave  his  own  recollections  of  how  Jackson's 
movement  originated,  and  corroborated  them  by  a  letter  from 
General  Lee  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  written  in  October,  1867,  and 
an  extract  from  a  personal  letter  from  me. 

In  1867  an  account  was  published  of  the  Battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  by  Messrs.  Allan  and  Hotchkiss,  the  former  of  whom 
was  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  latter 
also  attached  to  General  Jackson's  staff,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following,  which  differs  materially  from  Dr.  Dabney  Js  account 
of  the  conference  between  Lee  and  Jackson  and  other  occur- 
rences which  preceded  the  flank  movement  around  Hooker,  but 
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accords  to  General  Jackson  the  strategical  conception  of  the 
movement  of  his  corps,  as  well  as  the  tactical  skill  with  which 
it  was  executed,  and  the  attack  made. 

"THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

Embracing  the  operations  of  the  Army 

of    Northern    Virginia,    from    the    first 

battle   of  Fredericksburg,   to  the   death 

Lieutenant-General  Jackson. 

BY 

JED.   HOTCHKISS, 
Late  Captain  and  Topographical  Engineer,  2nd  Corps,  A.  N.  V., 

and  WILLIAM  ALLAN, 
Late  Lieut. -Colonel  and  Chief  of  Ordnance,  2nd  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 

"SATURDAY,   MAY  2ND. 

"Lee  and  Jackson  passed  the  night  under  some  pine  trees 
on  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road,  just  where  the  Confederate  line 
crossed  it.  The  difficulty  of  attacking  the  Federal  position  in 
front  had  induced  General  Lee  to  order  his  cavalry  to  recon- 
noitre the  right  flank  of  the  Union  Army.  During  the  night 
they  reported  favorably  to  an  attack  in  that  direction.  At  day- 
break. General  Jackson  dispatched  two  of  his  staff  to  ascertain 
if  a  practicable  route  existed  by  which,  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
he  might  move  'round  the  flank  of  the  hostile  army.  The  needed 
information  was  soon  obtained.  Seated  upon  two  cracker 
boxes,  the  debris  of  an  issue  of  Federal  rations  the  day  before, 
the  Confederate  leaders  held  their  consultation.  With  a  map 
before  him.  General  Jackson  suggested  an  entire  circuit  of 
the  right  of  the  opposing  army,  and  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  in  its  rear.  Lee  inquired  with  what  force  he  could  do 
this.  Jackson  replied,  'With  my  whole  corps,  present.'  Lee 
then  asked  what  would  be  left  to  him  with  which  to  resist  an  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  towards  Fredericksburg.  'The  divisions  of 
Anderson  and  McLaws/  said  Jackson.  For  a  moment  Lee  re- 
flected on  the  audacity  of  this  plan  in  the  face  of  Hooker's 
superior  numbers.  With  less  than  forty-two  thousand  mus- 
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kets.  he  was  in  the  presence  of  sixty  thousand.  To  divide  his 
army  into  two  parts,  and  place  the  whole  Federal  army  between 
them,  was  extremely  hazardous.  But  it  was  impossible  to  at- 
tack the  Federal  position  in  front  without  terrible  loss.  The 
very  boldness  of  the  proposed  movement,  if  executed  with  se- 
crecy and  dispatch,  was  an  earnest  of  success.  Jackson  was 
directed  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"The  orders  for  the  march  were  immediately  given.  Rodes, 
in  command  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  was  placed  in  advance. 
A.  P.  Hill  brought  up  the  rear." 

The  foregoing  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Hotchkiss,  for 
subsequently  he  gave  a  similar  account  of  what  passed  between 
Lee  and  Jackson,  and  claimed  that  he  was  present  and  heard 
what  was  said,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
Henderson's  "Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War," 
published  in  1897: 

"About  daylight  on  May  2nd,"  says  Major  Hotchkiss,  "Gen- 
eral Jackson  awakened  me.  and  requested  that  I  would  at  once 
go  down  to  Catherine  Furnace,  which  is  quite  near,  and 
where  a  Colonel  Welford  lived,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
road  by  which  he  could  secretly  pass  around  Chancellorsville 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Wilderness  Tavern.  I  had  a  map, 
which  our  engineers  had  prepared  from  actual  surveys,  of  the 
surrounding  country,  showing  all  the  public  roads,  but  with 
few  details  of  the  intermediate  topography.  Reaching  Mr.  Wei- 
ford's,  I  aroused  him  from  his  bed,  and  soon  learned  that  he 
himself  had  recently  opened  a  road  through  the  woods  in  that 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  cord  wood  and  iron  ore  to  the 
furnace.  This  I  located  on  the  map,  and  having  asked  Mr. 
Welford  if  he  would  act  as  a  guide  if  it  became  necessary  to 
march  over  that  road.  I  returned  to  headquarters.  When  I 
reached  there  I  found  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  in  conference, 
each  seated  on  a  cracker  box,  from  a  pile  which  had  been  left 
there  by  the  Federals  the  day  before.  In  response  to  General 
Jackson's  request  for  my  report,  I  put  another  cracker  box  be- 
tween the  two  generals,  on  which  I  spread  the  map,  showed 
them  the  road  I  had  ascertained,  and  indicated,  so  far  as  I  knew 
it,  the  position  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Lee  then  said, 
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'General  Jackson,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?'  Tie  replied,  'Go 
around  here,'  moving  his  finger  over  the  road  which  I  had  lo- 
cated- upon  the  map.  General  Lee  said,  'What  do  you  propose 
to  make  the  movement  with?'  '\Yilh  my  whole  corps,'  was  the 
answer.  General  Lee  then  asked  'What  will  you  leave  me?' 
'The  divisions  of  Anderson  and  McLaws/  said  Jackson.  Gen- 
eral Lee,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  remarked,  'Well,  go  on/ 
and  then,  pencil  in  hand,  gave  his  last  instructions.  Jackson, 
with  an  eager  smile  upon  his  face,  from  time  to  time  nodded 
assent,  and  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  ended  with  the 
words,  'General  Stuart  will  cover  your  movements  with  his 
cavalry,'  he  rose  and  saluted,  saying,  'My  troops  will  move  at 
once,  sir.'  '' 

Condensing  the  account  of  Allan  and  Hotchkiss,  the  princi- 
pal facts  stated  are : 

1.  Lee  and  Jackson  passed  the  night  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,   whether   with  or  without  conference  is   not  stated. 
The   difficulty   of   attacking   the   Federal   position    in    front   had 
induced  General  Lee  to  order  his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  right 
flank  of  the   Union   army,  and  during  the   night  they  reported 
favorably  to  an  attack  in  that  direction. 

2.  At  daybreak   on   May  2nd,   General  Jackson   dispatched 
two   of  his  staff  to  ascertain  whether  there  was   a  practicable 
route  by  which  he  might  move  with  speed  and  secrecy  around 
the  flank  of  General  Hooker's  army.     The  needed  information 
was   soon   obtained,   and   General   Jackson,    after   his   two   staff 
officers    had    reported    the    result    of    their    reconnoisance,    sug- 
gested  to   General   Lee  an   entire   circuit  of  the   right   flank  of 
the  opposing  army,  and  that  the  attack  should  be  made  in  its 
rear.     That  after  some  hesitation  General  Lee  accepted  General 
Jackson's   suggestion,   and   then,   but  not  until  then,   orders   for 
the  inarch  of  the  Second  Corps  were  given. 

Dr.  Dabney  says : 

i.  "When  Friday  night  arrived,  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson 
met  at  a  spot  where  the  road  to  the  Catherine  Furnace  turned 
southeastward  from  the  Plank  Road  *  *  *.  General  Stuart 
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now  joined  them,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  reconnoisance 
upon  the  south  and  west  of  Hooker's  position.    *    *    *. 

"Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  now  withdrew,  and  held  an.  anx- 
ious consultation.  That  Hooker  must  be  attacked,  and  that 
speedily,  was  clear  to  the  judgment  of  both  of  them.  :  *. 

2.  "He  (General  Lee)  had  already  commanded  his  troops 
to  commence  a  movement  towards  the  left,  and  communicated 
his  views  to  General  Jackson,  who  warmly  concurred  in  their 
wisdom.  A  report  was  about  this  time  received  from  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Stuart's  command,  describing  the  position  of 
the  Federal  army,  and  the  roads  which  he  held  with  his  cavalry 
leading  to  its  rear.  General  Jackson  now  proposed  to  throw 
his  command  entirely  in  Hooker's  rear."  *  *  *. 

In  his  last  account,  Hotchkiss  claimed  to  have  obtained 
information  (on  the  morning  of  May  2nd)  of  a  road  which  had 
been  recently  opened  by  Col.  Welford,  and  that  it  was  by  this 
road  that  Jackson's  corps  made  the  detour  around  Hooker's 
right  flank,  but  the  "Route  -of  Jackson's  Corps,"  as  indicated 
by  Hotchkiss  on  the  map  published  with  his  first  account  in 
1867,  was  by  the  "Furnace"  and  "Brock"  roads,  which  were 
old  roads,  and  were  clearly  shown  on  the  map  of  Spotsylvania 
county,  prepared  before  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  by  Major 
A.  H.  Campbell,  of  the  C.  S.  Engineer  corps,  (see  Plate  No. 
XCI,  published  with  Vol.  25,  of  Rebellion  Records). 

It  is  apparent  from  Dr.  Dabney's  'account  that  General 
Jackson  was  seeking  for  a  shorter  route  than  Campbell's  map 
showed,  as  well  as  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  known 
road's,  but  if  the  route  of  the  Second  Corps  on  May  2nd  is  cor- 
rectly laid  down  by  Hotchkiss  on  his  map,  all  efforts  to  find  a 
suitable  cut-off  failed,  for  it  followed  the  old  roads  shown  on 
Campbell's  map.  Furthermore,  it  was  from  his  chaplain,  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lacy),  that  Jackson  sought  information  about  the 
roads,  for  Dr.  Dabney  says: 

"When  his  chaplain  awoke  in  the  morning,  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  perceived  a  little  fire  kindled  under  the  trees, 
and  General  Jackson  sitting  by  it  upon  a  box,  such  as  was  used 
to  contain  biscuit  for  the  soldiers.  The  General  knew  that  his 
former  pastoral  labors  had  led  him  to  this  region,  and  he  de- 
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sired  to  learn  something  from  him  about  its  by-roads.  He 
therefore  requested  him  to  sit  beside  him  on  the  box ;  and  when 
the  other  declined  to  incommode  him  by  doing1  so,  made  room 
for  him,  and  repeated,  'Come,  sit  down  ;  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.' 

*    *    * 

''Tie  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  any 
way  by  which  their  flank  might  be  turned,  either  on  the  right 
or  left.  He  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  after  proceeding 
southward  along  the  Furnace  Road,  for  a  space,  a  blind  road 
would  present  itself,  leading  westward,  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Orange  Plank  Road,  which,  in  its  turn,  would  conduct  into 
a  plainer  route,  that  fell  into  the  great  road  four  miles  above 
Chancellorsville.  The  General,  quickly  drawing  from  his  pocket 
an  outline  map,  prepared  for  him  by  one  of  his  engineers,  and 
a  pencil,  said,  Take  this  map,  and  mark  it  down  for  me/  When 
he  saw  it,  he  said,  'That  is  too  near ;  it  goes  within  the  line  of 
the  enemy's  pickets.  I  wish  to  get  around  well  to  his  rear, 
without  being  observed;  do  you  know  of  no  other  road?'  He 
replied  that  he  had  no  perfect  knowledge  of  any  other,  but  pre- 
sumed that  the  road  which  he  had  described  as  entering  the 
Orange  Plank  Road,  four  miles  above  Chancellorsville,  must 
intersect  the  Furnace  Road  somewhere  in  the  interior,  because 
their  directions  were  convergent.  'Then,'  said  Jackson,  'where 
can  you  find  this  out  certainly?'  He  was  told  that  everything 
could  doubtless  be  learned  at  the  house  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  furnace,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  whose  son,  a  patriotic 
and  gallant  man,  would  be  an  excellent  guide.  He  then  said, 
'Go  with  Mr.  Hotchkiss  (his  topographical  engineer)  to  the 
furnace,  ascertain  whether  these  roads  meet,  at  what  distance, 
and  whether  they  are  practicable  for  artillery;  send  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss back  with  the  information,  and  do  you  procure  me  a  guide  ?' 

"The  desired  information  was  speedily  obtained;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  two  roads  crossed  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles;  so  that,  by  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  a  point 
would  be  reached  near  Wilderness  Run,  several  miles  above 
the  farthest  outposts  of  Hooker.  The  intersecting  road,  by 
which  the  Orange  Plank  Road  was  to  be  regained,  was  known 
as  the  Brock  Road." 

This  account,  which  was  no  doubt  given  to  Dr.  Dabney  by 
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the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  shows  that  General  Jackson  contemplated 
taking  the  route  by  the  Furnace  Road  to  where  it  crossed  the 
Brock  Road,  and  thence  by  the  Brock  Road  across  the  Plank 
Road  to  the  old  turnpike  near  the  Wilderness  tavern,  and  Hotch- 
kiss'  map  shows  that  this  was  the  route  followed  by  him.  Hotch- 
kiss'  claim  to  have  discovered  a  hitherto  unknown  route,  by 
which  the  movement  was  effected  is,  therefore,  unwarranted. 
The  statement  that  marching  orders  were  not  given  to  the 
Second  Corps  until  after  a  meeting  between  Lee  and  Jackson 
Saturday  morning.  May  2nd,  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts, 
which  appear  in  the  official  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Rec- 
ords of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  Series  i,  Vol.  XXV: 

EXTRACTS. 

From  the  Report  of  Brig.  Gen'l  David  B.  Birncy,   U.  S.  A. 

"About  8  o'clock  I  reported  to  Major-General  Sickles  that 
a  continuous  column  of  infantry,  trains  and  ambulances  was 
passing  my  front  towards  the  right." 

From  the  Report  of  Brigadier  General  George  Doles,  C.  S.  A. 

"About  6  A.  M.,  May  2nd,  moved  up  dirt  road  about  half 
a  mile ;  filed  offi  to  the  left  on  the  Furnace  Road,  arriving  at 
Germanna  Road  about  3 130  P.  M." 

From  the  Report  of  Brig.  Gen'!  S.  D.  Ramsenr,  C.  S.  A. 

"Saturday,  May  2nd,  we  were  relieved  about  sunrise,  and 
shortly  thereafter  inarched  by  a  series  of  circuitous  routes,  and 
with  surpassing  strategy  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 

From  the  Report  of  Col.  J.  M.  Hall,  $th  Alabama  Regt. 

"At  sunrise,  May  2nd,  we  resumed  our  march ;  were 
formed  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  Chancellorsville  about  2 130 
P.  M.  *  *  *. 

From  the  Report  of  Capt.  M.  F.  Bonham,  yd  Alabama  Regt. 

"May  2nd,  moved  at  sunrise  up  the  Plank  Road,  and  after 
a  circuitous  march  of  nine  hours,  in  which  many  men  fainted 
and  fell  by  the  roadside,  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  Plank 
Road,  in  the  enemy's  rear." 

NOTE. — Sunrise  was  about  6  A.  M. 
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John  Ksten  Cooke  says  in  his  "Military  Biography  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson":  "The  column  commenced  to  move  at  daybreak," 
and  Dr.  1  )ahney  states  that  (ieneral  Jackson  reached  the  furnace 
at  the  head  of  his  column,  "a  little  after  sunrise." 

These  extracts  from  the  Official  Reports,  and  statements 
of  (ieneral  Jackson's  biographers,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
movements  of  the  Second  Corps,  on  May  2nd,  began  much  earlier 
than  the  statement  of  Allan  and  Hotchkiss  would  indicate,  and, 
if  so.  before  their  reported  interview  between  Lee  and  Jackson 
could  have  occurred.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an 
understanding  between  Lee  and  Jackson  that  Hooker's  right 
flank  was  to  be  turned  by  Jackson,  and  marching  orders  must 
have  been  given  the  night  before  for  an  early  start  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  May  2nd. 

Hotchkiss'  representation  that  there  was  time  for  him  after 
daylight  to  go  to  the  furnace,  arouse  Col.  Welford,  get  informa- 
tion about  the  roads,  return  to  General  Jackson  and  make  his 
report,  and  then  for  (  ienerals  Lee  and  Jackson  to  confer,  and 
reach  a  conclusion  before  marching  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Second  Corps,  is  at  variance  with  substantiated  facts,  even  with- 
out what  follows  : 

WHAT     GENERAL    LEE     HAS    SAID. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  dated  January  25th,  1866., 
(  ieneral  Lee  said,  in  commenting  on  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Dab- 
ney's  "Life  and  Campaigns  of  Lieut-General  T.  J.  (Stonewall) 
Jackson."  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  examination  be- 
fore publication  : 

"I  am  misrepresented  at  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  in 
proposing  an  attack  in  front,  the  first*  evening  of  our  arrival. 
On  the  contrary,  I  decided  against  it,  and  stated  to  General 
Jackson,  we  must  attack  on  our  left  as  soon  as  practicable;  and 
the  necessary  movement  of  the  troops  began  immediately.  In 
consequence  of  a  report  received  about  that  time,  from  General 
Fitz.  Lee,  describing  the  position  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the 
roads  which  he  held  with  his  cavalry  leading  to  its  rear,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  after  some  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  leading 
to  the  furnace,  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely  in 
Hooker's  rear,  which  he  accomplished  with  equal  skill  and 
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boldness ;  the  rest  of  the  army  being  moved  to  the  left  flank  to 
connect  with  him  as  he  advanced." 

Here  we  have*  from  General  Lee  himself  positive  state- 
ments with  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  what  has  been  said  or 
written  by  others: 

1.  On  the  evening  of  his  and  Jackson's  arrival  in  front  of 
Hooker's  position  at  Chancellorsville,   which   was   Friday,   May 
ist,  he  decided  against  an  attack  in  front,  and  stated  to  General 
Jackson  that  the  attack  must  be  on  "our  left,"  (which  was  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  right),  that  it  must  be  made  "as  soon  as  practica- 
ble," and  that  the  necessary  movement  of  the  troops  "began  im- 
mediately." 

2.  That  about   the   same  time    (on  the   evening  of  Friday, 
May   ist).  a  report  was  received  from  General  Fitz.  Lee,  "de- 
scribing the  position  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the  roads  which 
he   held    with    his    cavalry   leading   to    its    rear,"    and   "General 
Jackson,   after   some    inquiry   concerning   the   roads   leading   to 
the  furnace,  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely  in  Hook- 
er's rear." 

From  this  it  seems  clear  that  General  Lee  told  General 
Jackson  on  the  night  of  Friday,  May  ist,  when  and  how  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  army  was  to  be  attacked,  and  that  General  Jack- 
son, after  some  inquiry  concerning  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Furnace  undertook  "to  carry  out  the  plan  of  attack  indicated 
to  him  by  General  Lee,  and  commenced  the  movement  of  his 
troops  into  position  at  once. 

General  Jackson's  inquiry  about  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Furnace  was  obviously  ^o  enable  him  to  determine  the  line  of 
march  of  each  of  his  divisions,  from  where  they  halted  Friday 
night,  to  the  Furnace,  from  which  point  he  led  his  troops  in 
person,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Dabney. 

General  Lee  gave  to  General  Jackson  all  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  the  movement 
around  Hooker.  He  was  writing  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  if  he 
could  have  truthfully  accorded  to  her  dead  husband  all  the 
credit  claimed  for  General  Jackson  by  Dr.  Dabney,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  so  in  specific  terms ;  but  he  did  not  say 
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that  General  Jackson  proposed  the  movement  he  undertook  to 
execute. 

In  General  Lee's  official  report  of  the  Battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  he  says : 

"It  was  evident  that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  loss,  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  his  position  and  his  superiority  of  numbers.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  endeavor  to  turn  his  right  flank  and  gain 
his  rear,  leaving  a  force  in  front  to  hold  him  in  check  and 
conceal  the  movement  The  execution  of  this  movement  was 
entrusted  to  Lieutenant-General  Jackson,  with  his  three  divisions. 
The  commands  of  Generals  McLaws  and  Anderson,  with  the 
exception  of  Wilcox's  Brigade,  which  during  the  night  had 
been  ordered 'back  to  Banks'  Ford,  remained  in  front  of  the 
enemy. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  General  Jackson  marched 
by  the  Furnace  and  Brock  roads,  his  movement  being  effectually 
covered  by  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart  in 
person.  :  . 

"The  movement  by  which  the  enemy's  position  was  turned 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  decided  was  conducted  by  the  lamented 
Lieutenant-General  Jackson."  *  *  *. 

The  personal  recollections  of  such  members  of  General  Lee's 
staff  as  have  been  recorded,  were,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
written  many  years  after  the  occurrences  to  which  they  bear 
witness,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  were  in  perfect 
accord,  but  they  all  agree  with  Dr.  Dabney,  that  it  was  at  a 
conference  between  Lee  and  Jackson  Friday  night,  that  the  at- 
tack on  Hooker's  rear  was  decided  upon,  the  material  point 
of  difference  between  Dr.  Dabney  and  Lee's  staff  officers  being 
as  to  whether  Lee  or  Jackson  originated  the  rear  attack  on 
Hooker. 

Col.  W.  H.  Taylor,  of  Lee's  staff,  in  his  "Four  Years  with 
General  Lee,"  published  in  1878,  says  in  his  account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville : 

"Encouraged  by  the  counsel  and  confidence  of  General 
Jackson,  he  (General  Lee)  determined  still  further  to  divide 
his  army;  and  while  he,  with  the  divisions  of  Anderson  and 
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McLaws,  less  than  fourteen  thousand  men,  should  hold  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  he  would  hurl  Jackson  upon  his  flank  and 
rear,  and  crush  and  crumble  him  as  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstone.  The  very  boldness  of  the  movement  contrib- 
uted much  to  insure  its  success." 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  his  address  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
Re-union  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  Association,  in  1879,  says: 

"The  problem  presented  to  General  Lee's  mind  on  Friday 
night,  May  ist,  was  to  decide  how  best  to  attack  Hooker's 
army  on  the  morning  of  May  2nd.  Time  was  an  important  ele- 
ment ;  for  near  Fredericksburg.  in  his  rear,  was  Sedgwick, 
largely  outnumbering  the  Confederate  force  in  front  under 
Early.  During  the  afternoon  General  Lee  wished  to  attack 
from  his  right,  and  cut  Hooker  off  from  the  United  States  Ford, 
severing  his  communications  with  Sedgwick,  and  rede  down 
himself  and  examined  the  line  all  the  way  to  the  river,  but 
found  no  place  where  he  could  do  so.  Returning  at  night,  he 
found  Jackson,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  place  to  attack. 
Jackson  said,  'No/  Lee  said,  'Then  we  must  get  around  on 
the  Federal  right/  Jackson  said  he  had  been  enquiring  about 
roads  by  the  furnace.  Stuart  came  up  then,  and  said  he  would 
go  down  to  the  furnace,  and  see  what  he  could  learn  about  roads. 
He  soon  returned  with  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  who  said,  'A  circuit 
could  be  made  around  by  Wilderness  Tavern ;"  and  a  young  man 
living  in  the  county,  and  then  in  the  cavalry,  was  sent  for  to  act 
as  guide. 

"Ah !  what  an  earnest  talk  Lee  and  Jackson  had  on  the 
night  of  JViay  the  ist.  At  sunset  they  took  their  seats  on  a  log- 
on the  right,  or  north  side,  of  the  Plank  Road,  and  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  woods.  Colonel  Marshall,  the  well-known  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Lee,  was  the  only  other  person  present,  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  come  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  dictated  by  General  Lee.  Marshall 
sat  on  the  end  of  a  fallen  tree,  within  three  feet  of  the  two  gen- 
erals, and  heard  every  word  that  passed  between  them,  and  this 
is  what  he  tells  me  Lee  and  Jackson  talked  about  on  that  event- 
ful night : 
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"'Jackson  s])oke  to  General  Lee  about  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  during"  the  advance,  and  commented  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  enemy  had  appeared  to  abandon  his  move- 
ments toward  Fredericksbufg  when  opposed,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  had  been  driven  back  to  Chancellorsville,  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  opinion  very  decidedly,  and  repeating1 
it  more  than  once,  that  the  enemy  would  recross  the  Rappahan- 
nock  before  morning'.  He  said,  in  substance,  "By  to-morrow 
morning  there  will  not  be  any  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  river.'' 
"  '  General  Lee  expressed  the  hope  that  General  Jackson's  ex- 
pectations might  be  realized,  but  said  "he  did  not  look  for  such 
a  result;  that  he  did  not  believe  the  enemy  would  abandon  his 
attempt  so  easily,"  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  main 
body  of  General  Hooker's  army  was  in  his  front,  and  that  the 
real  move  was  to  be  made  from  this  direction,  and  not  from 
Fredericksburg.  On  this  point  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  our  higher  officers,  and  General  Lee  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  absolute  conviction  that  the 
real  movement  of  the  Federal  army  was  the  one  he  was  then 
meeting.  In  this  belief  he  never  wavered  from  the  first.  After 
telling  General  Jackson  that  he  hoped  his  opinion  might  be 
proved  correct,  General  Lee  added,  "But,.  General,  we  must  get 
ready  to  attack  the  enemy  if  we  should  find  him  here  to-morrow, 
and  you  must  make  all  arrangements  to  move  around  his  right 
flank."  General  Lee  then  took  up  the  map  and  pointed  out  to 
Jackson  the  general  direction  of  his  route  by  the  Furnace  and 
Brock  roads.  Some  conversation  took  place  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  enemy, 
and  as  to  the  existence  of  roads  further  to  the  enemy's  right, 
by  which  General  Jackson  might  pass  so  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  observation  or  attack.  The  general  line  of  Jackson's  route 
was  pointed  out.  and  the  necessity  of  celerity  and  secrecy  was 
enjoined  upon  him.  The  conversation  wras  a  lengthy  one,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  it.  General  Lee  said  to  Jackson,  "that  before 
he  moved  in  the  morning,  if  he  should  have  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the. enemy  was  still  in  position,  he  could  send  a  couple 
of  guns  to  a  spot  close  by,  open  fire  on  the  enemy's  position, 
which  would  speedily  settle  the  question.''  From  the  spot  re- 
ferred to,  two  of  our  guns  had  to  be  withdrawn  that  afternoon, 
as  the  infantry  were  suffering  from  the  fire  they  were  draw- 
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ing  from  the  enemy.  General  Jackson  then  withdrew,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  dictated  to  Colonel  Marshall  a  long  letter  to  President 
Davis,  giving  him  fully  the  situation.  In  it  he  regretted  he 
could  not  have  the  assistance  of  Pickett's  and  Hood's  divisions, 
but  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  that  had 
withdrawn  and  kept  them  from  him,  and  closed  with  the  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  all  our  dangers  and  disadvantages.  Provi- 
dence would  bless  the  efforts  which  he  was  sure  his  brave  army 
would  make  to  deserve  success/ 

"I  give  all  this  detail  to  show  the  errors  writers  upon  Chan- 
cellorsville  have  fallen  into,  in  reference  to  the  ORIGIN  of  Gen- 
Jackson's  famous  flank  movement. 

"And  as  settling  the  question  as  to  who  originated  this 
movement,  I  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
General  Lee  to  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  in  reply  to  one  from 
Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  which  he  asked  the  direct  question  as  to  whether 
Jackson's  move  originated  with  himself  or  was  suggested  by 
General  Lee : 

"LEXINGTON,  VA.",  October  2&th,  1867. 

"Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  Office  'Southern  Rcvietv'  Baltimore,  Md.; 
"My  DEAR  SIR: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  have  not  read  the  article  on  Chancellorsville  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Southern  Revieiv,  nor  have  I  read  any  of 
the  books  published  on  either  side  since  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. I  have  as  yet  felt  no  desire  to  revive  my  recollections 
of  those  events,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  I 
possessed  of  what  transpired.  I  have,  however,  learned  from 
others  that  the  various  authors  of  the  Life  of  Jackson  award 
him  the  credit  of  the  success  gained  by  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  where  he  was  present,  and  describe  the  movement  of 
his  corps,  or  command,  as  independent  of  the  general  plan  of 
operations,  and  undertaken  at  his  own  suggestion  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  I  have  the  greatest  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  be  considered  as  detracting  from  his  well  de- 
served fame,  for  I  believe  that  no  one  was  more  convinced  of 
his  worth,  or  appreciated  him  more  highly  than  myself;  yet 
your  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  if  you  have  none  of  the 
events  themselves,  will  teach  you  that  this  could  not  have  been 
so.  Everv  movement  of  an  armv  must  be  well  considered  and 
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properly  ordered,  and  every  one  who  knows  General  Jackson 
must  know  that  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  violate  this  funda- 
mental military  principle.  In  the  operations  around  Chancellors- 
ville,  I  overtook  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance,  as  the  skirmishers  of  the  approaching-  armies 
met,  advanced  with  the  troops  to  the  Federal  line  of  defenses, 
and  was  on  the  field  until  their  whole  army  recrossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock.  There  is  no  question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  Confederates,  or  to  whom  any  failure 
would  have  been  charged. 

"What  I  have  said  is  for  your  own  information.  With  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Southern  Rei'iciv,  and  for  your 
own  welfare,  in  both  of  which  I  take  a  lively  interest, 

"I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  servant, 

"R.    E.   LEE." 

General  A.  L.  Long,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  in  his  "Memoirs 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1886,  says: 

"It  was  obvious  that  the  Federal  position  was  too  formid- 
able to  be  attacked  in  front  with  any  hope  of  success ;  therefore. 
Lee  proceeded  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  position  of  Hooker 
might  be  turned  and  a  point  of  attack  gained  from  which  no 
danger  was  apprehended  by  the  Federal  commander. 

"General  Lee  was  informed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy,  a 
chaplain  in  Jackson's  corps,  was  familiar  with  the  country  about 
Chancellorsville.  Mr.  Lacy  informed  the  General  that  he  had 
been  pastor  of  a  church  near  Chancellorsville,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  roads  in  that  neighborhood,  and  that  troops 
could  be  conducted  to  a  designated  point  beyond  Chancellors- 
ville by  a  road  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Federal  position  to 
prevent  discovery.  With  this  information  Lee  determined  to 
turn  the  Federal  position  and  assail  it  from  a  point  where  an 
attack  was  unexpected.  The  execution  of  a  movement  so  much 
in  accordance  with  his  genius  and  inclination,  was  assigned  to 
General  Jackson,  Captain  Carter  acting  as  guide. 

"The  above  statement  is  made  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  gained  on  the  ground  at  the  time ;  still,  since  some 
of  Jackson's  biographers  have  allowed  their  partiality  for  him 
to  so  far  outstrip  their  knowledge  of  facts  as  to  claim  for  him 
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the  origin  of  the  movement,  I  will  introduce,  in  corroboration 
of  my  statement,  the  following-  letter,  from  General  Lee,  pub- 
lished in  the  address  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  before  the  South- 
ern Historical  Society." 

Here  follows  General  Lee's  letter  to  Dr.  A.  T  Bleclsoe,  as 
already  given  above. 

"The  last  interview  between  Lee  and  Jackson,  during  which 
this  important  movement  was  decided  upon,  was  an  occasion  of 
great  historical  interest,  in  regard  to  which  the  writer*  is  for- 
tunately able  to  add  some  information  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  and  that  of  other  members  of  General 
Lee's  staff.  He  has  been  favored  by  Major  T.  M.  R.  Talcott 
with  certain  important  details  of  this  event,  conveyed  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made: 

"My  recollections  of  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  are  briefly  as  follows: 

"About  sunset  General  Jackson  sent  word  to  General  Lee 
(by  me)  that  his  advance  was  checked,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  at  Chancellorsville.  This  brought  General  Lee  to  the 
front,  and  General  Jackson  met  him  in  the  southeast  angle  of 
the  Chancellorsville  and  Catherine  Forge  roads. 

"General  Lee  asked  General  Jackson  whether  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  on  our  left,  to 
which  General  Jackson  replied  by  stating  the  result  of  an  attack 
•made  by  Stuart's  cavalry  near  Catherine  Forge  about  dusk. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  immediately  in  front  was  then  dis- 
cussed, and  Captain  Boswell  and  myself  were  sent  to  make  a 
moonlight  reconnoisance,  the  result  of  which  was  reported  about 
10  P.  M.,  and  was  not  favorable  to  an  attack  in  front. 

"At  this  time  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  were  together,  and 
Lee,  who  had  a  map  before  him,  asked  Jackson,  'How  can  we 
get  at  these  people?'  To  which  Jackson  replied,  in  effect,  'You 
know  best.  Show  me  what  to  do,  and  we  will  try  to  do  it/ 
General  Lee  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  map :  then  indicated  on 
it,  and  explained  the  movement  he  desired  General  Jackson  to 
make,  and  closed  by  saying,  'General  Stuart  will  cover  your 
movement  with  his  cavalry.'  General  Jackson  listened  atten- 
tively, and  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  while  General  Lee 
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was  speaking*.     Then  rising  and  touching  his  cap,  he  said,  'My 
troops  will  move  at  four  o'clock/ 

"Having,  in  the  manner  here  described,  settled  upon  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  day,  the  two  generals,  accom- 
panied by  their  staff  officers,  repaired  to  a  neighboring  pine 
thicket,  where  an  open  space,  well  sheltered  by  overhanging 
boughs,  afforded  the  party  a  good  bivouac.  The  day  having 
been  a  fatiguing  one,  they  lost  little  time  in  preparing  for  the 
night's  repose.  Each  selected  his  ground  for  a  bed,  spread  his 
saddle  blanket,  substituted  his  saddle  for  a  pillow  and  his 
overcoat  for  covering,  and  was  soon  in  a  happy  state  of  obliv- 
ion." 

Colonel  Marshall  is  not  entirely  accurate  in  the  account 
he  furnished  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  1879,  of  the  conference 
between  Lee  and  Jackson,  for  he  leaves  no  room  for  what 
passed  between  them  in  my  presence.  It  is  evident  that  what 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  each  of  us  was  at  different  times 
during  a  conference  which  lasted  several  hours.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  Lee  and  Jackson  met  on  the  Plank  Road,  at  or  near 
the  road  to  the  Catherine  Furnace,  while  it  was  yet  daylight, 
for  they  had  to  move  aside  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, one  of  whom  had  climbed  a  big  pine  tree,  and  could 
be  seen  to  fire  occasional  shots  at  some  Confederate  artillery 
which  had  just  come  up  and  halted  on  the  Plank  Road. 

Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  were  together  in  conference 
when  Captain  J.  K.  Boswell,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Second  corps, 
and  myself  started  on  our  reconnoisance,  which  must  have  re- 
quired one,  and  perhaps,  two  hours,  and  also  when  we  reported 
to  them  the  result  of  it.  At  what  hour  we  started  I  do  not  re- 
collect, but  it  was  more  than  an  hour  after  sunset,  for  I  wrell  re- 
member that  as  we  pursued  our  way  through  the  woods  to- 
wards the  Federal  lines,  we  passed  the  body  of  a  young  Con- 
federate, lying  with  upturned  face  in  the  cold  moonlight.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  later  my  companion  of  that  night  was  lying  dead 
in  the  Wilderness,  where  Jackson  fell  wounded,  and  whenever 
the  gallant  Boswell  has  since  been  mentioned,  I  recall  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dead  boy  on  the  picket  line  in  front  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  on  whom  we  looked  together.  So  vivid  is  my  recol- 
lection of  this,  my  only  close  association  with  Captain  Boswell, 
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that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  either  as  to  the  fact  of  our  recon- 
noisance,  or  our  report  to  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  after  our 
return,  which  was  probably  about  10  P.  M. 

In  my  letter  to  General  Long",  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  saying  that  it  was  at  this  late  hour  that  General  Lee  asked 
General  Jackson.  ''How  can  we  get  at  these  people?"  For  in 
light  of  what  Colonel  Marshall  has  said,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  question  was  put  by  General  Lee,  and  replied  to  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  an  earlier  hour,  soon  after  their  conference  began, 
and  before,  instead  of  after,  the  reconnoisance  in  Hooker's  front 
was  made.  What  Colonel  Marshall  says  passed  between  Lee 
and  Jackson  must  have  occurred  while  Captain  Boswell  and 
myself  were  out  on  our  reconnoisance,  in  which  case  what  we 
heard  on  our  return  was  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  previously  discussed  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, as  to  what  could  be  done  in  case  an  attack  on  Hookers 
front,  which  would  save  valuable  time,  was  impracticable. 

If  it  had  been  already  known  positively  that  an  attack  in 
Hooker's  front  was  out  of  the  question,  the  reconnoisance  would 
not  have  been  ordered ;  and  although  General  Lee  and  General 
Jackson  were  considering  what  else  might  be  done  whilst  waiting 
for  our  report,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  very  hazardous  move- 
ment around  Hooker's  right  was  not  finally  decided  upon  until 
the  last  hope  of  a  successful  attack  in  front  was  abandoned,  on 
the  information  obtained  by  Captain  Boswell  and  myself  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  and  defenses  in  front  oi 
Chancellorsville. 

Colonel  Marshall  seems  also  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
General  Lee  dictated  a  letter  to  President  Davis  on  the  night 
of  May  ist,  for  General  Lee  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis  on  May  2nd, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  have  no  expectations  that  any  reinforcements  from  Long- 
street  or  North  Carolina  will  join  me  in  time  to  aid  in  the  con- 
test at  this  point,  but  they  may  be  in  time  for  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. 

<4We  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  in  front  of  our 
position  at  Tabernacle  Church,  on  all  the  roads  back  to  Chan- 
cellorsville, where  he  concentrated  in  a  position  remarkably  fav- 
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orable  for  him.  We  were  unable  last  evening  to  dislodge  him. 
I  am  now  swinging  around  to  my  left  to  come  up  in  his  rear. 
"1"  learn,  from  prisoners  taken,  that  Heintzelman's  troops 
from  Washington  are  here,  and  the  enemy  seems  to  have  con- 
centrated his  strength  for  this  effort.  If  I  had  with  me  all  my 
command,  and  could  keep  it  supplied  with  provisions  and  forage, 
I  should  feel  easy,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  advantage  of 
numbers  and  position  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  enemy." 

This  letter,  which  is  in  the  Official  Records,  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  letter  the  night  of  May  ist,  such  as  Colonel  Marshall 
says  was  dictated  by  General  Lee  to  Mr.  Davis,  "giving  him 
fully  the  situation,"  unless  General  Lee  had  forgotten  what  he 
wrote  the  night  before. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Dabney  corrected  his  manuscript  with 
General  Lee's  letter  to  Mrs.  Jackson  before  him,  for  he  omitted 
the  statement  that  General  Lee  proposed  to  attack  General  Hook- 
er's position  at  Chancellorsville  in  front,  and'  adopted  almost  the 
exact  language  of  General  Lee  in  stating  what  it  was  decided  to 
do,  but  he  used  the  word  "proposed,"  which  was  not  General 
Lee's,  probably  through  inadvertence,  or  on  the  supposition 
that  it  expressed  General  Lee's  true  meaning  as  well  or  better 
than  "undertook." 

What  General  Lee  did  say  was,  that  General  Jackson  "un- 
dertook to  throw  his  command  entirely  in  Hooker's  rear,"  but 
Dr.  Dabney  says  that  General  Jackson  "proposed  to  throw  his 
command  entirely  into  Hooker's  rear,"  and  further  contro- 
versy on  the  question  is  practically  narrowed  down  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "undertook/'  as  used  by  General  Lee  in  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

What  General  Lee  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jackson  should  be  taken 
in  connection  with  his  official  report  and  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bled- 
soe,  thus : 

"In  the  operations  around  Chancellorsville  I  overtook  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  advance 
as  the  skirmishers  of  the  approaching  armies  met,  advanced  with 
the  troops  to  the  Federal  line  of  defenses,  and  was  on  the  field 
until  their  whole  army  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  There  is 
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no  question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  operations  of 
the  Confederates,  or  to  whom  any  failure  would  have  been 
charged." 

"It  was  evident  that  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  loss,  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  his  position  and  his  superiority  of  numbers.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  endeavor  to  turn  his  right  flank  and  gain  his 
rear,  leaving  a  force  in  front  to  hold  him  in  check  and  conceal 
the  movement.  The  execution  of  this  movement  was  entrusted 
to  Lieutenant  General  Jackson  with  his  three  divisions.  :  *. 

"General  Jackson  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entirely 
in  Hooker's  rear,  which  he  accomplished  with  equal  skill  and 
boldness.  *  *  *. 

"The  movement  by  which  the  enemy's  position  was  turned 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  decided  was  conducted  by  the  la- 
mented Lieutenant  General  Jackson." 

The  order  to  attack  Hooker's  rear  followed  a  report  made 
by  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  that  the  Federal  right  on  the  Plank 
Road  was,  as  Colonel  Henderson  says : 

"In  the  air:  that  is,  it  was  protected  by  no  natural  obstacle, 
and  the  breast  works  faced  south,  and  south  only.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  attack  from  the  west  or  northwest  was  not  anticipated, 
and  Lee  at  once  seized  upon  the  chance  of  effecting  a  surprise." 

No  one  has  claimed  for  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  the  credit 
of  having  proposed  the  attack  on  Hooker's  rear;  although  his 
report  of  the  conditions  which  made  it  practicable,  was  obviously 
a  suggestion  of  what  might  be  done  if  conditions  elsewhere 
permitted  the  detachment  of  a  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  for  the  commanding  general  alone  to  decide  whether 
the  opportunity  could  be  availed  of,  what  force  could  be  de- 
tached for  the  purpose,  to  whom  the  command  should  be  en- 
trusted, with  what  force  his  lines  in  Hooker's  front  could  be 
maintained,  and  how  Sedgwick  was  to  be  held  in  check  until  the 
rear  of  Hooker  was  reached  and  the  right  wing  of  his  army 
crushed.  The  responsibility  was  all  Lee's,  and  to  him,  first  of 
all,  belongs  the  credit  of  what  was  accomplished.  The  credit 
of  having  well  performed  the  parts  allotted  to  them,  was  shared 
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by  his  subordinate  commanders,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  Jackson,  to 
whom  the  more  difficult  task  was  assigned.  Whatever  credit 
is  due  for  suggesting  what  was  done  belongs  to  General  Fitzlutgli 
Lee,  and  Colonel  Henderson  truly  says  that  to  his  skill  and 
activity  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville  was  in  great  part  due. 

All  this  responsibility  rested  on  General  Lee,  and  more,  for 
as  Colonel  Henderson  says,  "To  take  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity, the  first  rule  of  war  must  be  violated."  Could  either  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  or  Jackson  relieve  him  of  such  responsibility?  Em- 
phatically, No!  All  that  any  subordinate  could  do  was  to  lay  be- 
fore the  commanding  general  the  facts  ascertained ,  by  him  on  his 
part  of  the  field,  and  when  the  chief,  with  his  witler  knowledge 
of  conditions,  had  matured  his  plans,  undertake  with  confidence 
the  part  allotted  to  him,  and  execute  with  his  utmost  skill  and 
vigor  the  designs  of  his  superior. 

The  claim  that  General  Jackson  at  the  last  moment  hastily 
proposed  to  take  his  entire  command  and  execute  a  hazardous 
movement  of  his  own  devising  and  practically  dictated  to  General 
Lee  what  he  was  to  do  meanwhile,  is  a  reflection  on  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  General  Jackson,  and  General  Lee  resented  such  an 
imputation  when  he  said  to  Dr.  Bledsoe: 

"Every  movement  of  an  army  must  be  well  considered  and 
properly  ordered,  and  everyone  who  knew  General  Jackson  must 
know  that  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  violate  this  fundamental 
military  principle." 

Three  hours  before  sunset  General  Lee  was  on  the  Plank 
Road,  two  miles  east  of  Chancellorsville.  At  four  P.  M.,  he 
sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Stuart,  of  which  the  following  copy 
is  taken  from  the  official  records : 

"PLANK  ROAD,  2  MILES  FROM  CHANCELLORSVILLE, 
"May  ist,  1863,  4  o'clock. 

"Major  General  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry; 

"The  captured  prisoners  agree  in  stating  that  this  is  Meade's 
corps  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  that  Howard's  corps 
preceded  them  across  the  Rapidan,  and  has  taken  some  other 
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road.     This  is  the  only  column  that  we  can  find   in  this  direc- 
tion.    What  has  become  of  the  other  two? 
"Meade  appears  to  be  falling  back. 

"I  am  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

"R.   E.  LEE,   General." 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  sending  this  that  he  received 
General  Jackson's  message  saying  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand- 
at  Chancellorsville,  and  moved  forward  on  the  Plank  Road  to 
the  meeting  with  General  Jackson,  which,  fqr  reasons  already 
stated,  could  not  have  occurred  later  than  6:30  or  7:00  P.  M., 
after  which  time  they  were  in  close  proximity  until  the  next 
morning;  yet  we  are  told  by  Hotchkiss  that  no  plan  of  attack 
was  decided  on,  and  no  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops  were 
given  until  several  hours  after  daylight  Saturday  morning. 

Hotchkiss  makes  it  appear  that  owing  to  imperfections  in 
the  maps  prepared  by  the  Confederate  engineers  before  the  Bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  General  Jackson  did  not  know  how  to 
reach  Hooker's  rear  until  the  morning  of  May  2nd,  when  he 
(Hotchkiss)  obtained  information  of  a  hitherto  unknown  road, 
which  met  all  the  requirements  of  a  detour  around  Hooker's 
right,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  map  for  General  Jackson's  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  Jackson's  chief  engineer,  Captain  Boswell, 
was  still  alive  on  the  morning  of  May  2nd,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  General  Jackson  would  naturally  look  for  such  information, 
and  not  to  Hotchkiss,  who  was  one  of  Captain  Boswell's  subordi- 
nates. Furthermore,  from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Dabney,  it 
appears  that  it  was  from  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy  that  General 
Jackson  sought  information  Saturday  morning,  of  some  shorter 
route  than  that  by  the  Furnace  and  Brock  roads,  which  had 
been  indicated  by  General  Lee  the  night  before. 

In  order  to  show  what  information  Generals  Lee  and  Jack- 
son had  before  them,  and  what  was  proposed  when  they  were  in 
conference  Friday  night,  I  submit  herewith  an  enlarged  copy  of 
part  of  Campbell's  map  of  Spotsylvania  county,  upon  which  I  have 
noted  the  Federal  position  as  it  was  at  that  time,  the  Confederate 
lines  in  front  of  Chancellorsville,  the  movement  of  Jackson's 
Corps,  and  its  position  for  attack  at  6  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  May 
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2nd.  A  close  examination  of  this  map  shows  that  even  the  by- 
road suggested  by  Dr.  Lacy  as  a  cut-off  was  already  laid  down 
on  Campbell's  map,  as  well  as  the  roads  which  were  followed 
by  the  Second  corps  on  May  2nd,  1903,  and  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  roads  around  Chancellorsville,  as  laid  down 
by  Campbell  before  the  battle,  and  as  shown  by  Hotchkiss  on  his 
map,  which  was  made  after  the  bottle. 

With  Campbell's  map  before  them  on  the  night  of  May  ist, 
and  the  position  of  General  Hooker  ascertained,  as  I  have  shown 
it  thereon,  there  is  no  reason  why  General  Lee  should  not  have 
been  able  to  indicate  to  General  Jackson  the  route  to  Hooker's 
rear  by  the  Furnace  and  Brock  roads,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, and  the  fact  that  General  Jackson  did  follow  the  route 
indicated  by  General  Lee  is  fully  established  not  only  by  Hotch- 
kiss' map,  published  in  1867,  but  by  official  maps,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Lee's  official  report. 

I  have,  I  think,  shown  that  the  evidence  is  all  against  Hotch- 
kiss' account  of  how  the  movement  of  Jackson  around  Hooker 
originated,  and  that  Dr.  Dabney's  claim  that  General  Jackson 
"proposed,"  the  movement  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"undertook."  as  used1  by  General  Lee  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, while  ( leneral  Lee  has  himself  stated  in  no  uncertain  (lan- 
guage : 

firs/.  That  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Confederates. 

Second.  That  when  he  overtook  General  Jackson  on  the 
evening  of  May  ist,  he  decided  against  an  attack  in  front,  and 
stated  to  him  that  "we  must  attack  on  our  left  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

Third.  That  it  was  resolved  that  night  to  turn  Hooker's 
right  flank  and  gain  his  rear. 

Fourth.  That  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  entrusted  to 
General  Jackson,  who  undertook  to  throw  his  command  in 
Hooker's  rear. 

Fifth.  That  early  on  the  morning  of  May  2nd,  General 
Jackson  marched  by  the  Furnace  and  Brock  roads. 
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Si.vth.  That  the  movement  by  which  the  enemy's  position 
was  turned  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  decided,  was  conducted 
by  General  Jackson. 

The  strategy  at  Chancellorsville  was  General  Lee's,  and 
nowhere  does  he  even  intimate  that  General  Jackson  was  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  originating'  it :  but  he  was  most  careful 
and  particular  in  according  to  General  Jackson  credit,  for  the 
tactical  skill  displayed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
attack. 

General  Lee  never  shirked  responsibility,  even  when  his 
orders  were  not  properly  carried  out,  and  always  accorded  to 
his  subordinates  full  measure  of  recognition  for  what  they  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  Where  criticism  was  due,  it  can  be 
discovered  in  his  reports,  if  at  all,  only  by  his  failure  to  com- 
mend :  but  he  could  not  by  silence  assume  to  himself  credit 
that  properly  belonged  to  another. 

General  Lee  says  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bleclsoe,  that  the 
movement  of  Jackson's  Corps  (as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia),  or  his  command  (when  detached),  could  not 
have  been  independent  of  the  general  plan  of  operations,  for 
every  movement  of  an  army  must  be  well  considered  and  pro- 
perly ordered,  and  Jackson  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  violate 
this  fundamental  military  principle. 

Even  when  General  Jackson  was  operating  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  in  1862,  the  movements  of  his  command  were  a 'part  of 
the  general  plan  of  operations,  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  General  Lee  as  commanding  general,  as  may  be  easily  seen 
from  the  official  correspondence  between  Lee  and  Jackson  at 
that  time.  Colonel  Taylor  calls  attention  to  this  correspondence, 
and  gives  one  of  General  Lee's  letters  in  April,  1862,  of  which 
he  retained  the  original  draft ;  but  it  was  not  until  Colonel  Hen- 
derson published  his  book  in  1897,  that  the  inspiration  of  Jack- 
son's Valley  campaign  was  made  clear  as  a  part  of  Lee's  gen- 
eral plan  of  operations  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  based  not  only 
upon  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  but 
on  the  general  situation  and  movements  of  the  enemy  against 
Richmond  via  the  Peninsula  and  Fredericksburg. 
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Very  soon  after  General  Lee  assumed  the  duties  of  Coin- 
mander-in-Chief,  in  April,  1862.  he  wrote  to  General  Jackson: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  occupy 
Fredericksburg,  and  use  it  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Rich- 
mond. Our  present  force  there,  is  very  weak,  and  cannot  be  re- 
inforced, except  by  weakening  other  corps.  If  you  can  use  Gen- 
eral Kwell's  division  in  an  attack  on  Banks,  it  will  prove  a  great 
relief  to  the  pressure  on  Fredericksburg." 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  enemy  was  collecting  a  strong 
force  at  Fredericksburg,  General  Lee  so  informed  General 
Jackson,  and  further  said : 

"For  this  purpose  they  must  weaken  other  points,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  concentrate  on  any  point  that  may  be  exposed 
within  our  reach.  *  *  *. 

"The  blow,  whenever  struck,  must,  to  be  successful,  be 
sudden  and  heavy.  The  troops  must  be  efficient  and  light.  I 
cannot  pretend  at  this  distance  to  direct  operations  depending 
on  circumstances  unknown  to  me,  and  requiring  the  exercise 
of  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  time  and  execution,  but  sub- 
mit these  ideas  for  your  consideration." 

In  commenting  on  the  defects  in  the  Federal  strategy  of  ex- 
terior lines,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Colonel  Henderson  says: 

"On  April  29th,  Johnston  proposed  to  Mr.  Davis  that  his 
army  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  and  that  the 
North  should  be  invaded  by  way  of  the  Valley.  Lee,  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  replied  that  some  such  scheme  had  been 
for  some  time  under  consideration ;  and  the  burden  of  his  let- 
ters, as  we  have  seen,  both  to  Ewell  and  Jackson,  was  that  a 
sudden  and  heavy  blow  should  be  struck  at  some  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  invading  armies.  *  *  *. 

"It  was  indeed  unfortunate  for  the  North  that  at  this  junc- 
ture the  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clearest-sighted  soldier  in  America, 
h  was  an  unequal  match,  Lincoln  and  Stanton  against  Lee;  and 
the  stroke  that  wras  to  prove  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  stra- 
tegy was  soon  to  fall." 
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General  Jackson  well  understood  and  fully  appreciated  \v1iat 
he  was  expected  to  do  if  an  opportunity  offered,  but  also  that 
he  must  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  might  interfere  with 
the  general  plan  of  operations.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
is  related  by  Colonel  Henderson,  who  says,  with  reference  to 
Jackson's  plans  for  attacking  the  Federals  under  Banks : 

•  "But,  although  authorized  to  draw  Ewell  to  himself  and 
carry  out  the  project  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  he  still  kept 
in  view  the  general  situation.  After  he  had  dispatched  the 
above  letter  (to  General  Lee  with  reference  to  an  attack  on  Hanks), 
a  report  came  in  which  led  him  to  believe  that  Ewell  was  more 
needed  on  the  Rappahannock  than  in  the  Valley.  Lee  had  already 
informed  him  that  McDowell's  advanced  guard  had  occupied 
Falmouth,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg,  on  April  iQth,  and  that  General  Field  had  fallen  back. 

"Jackson,  in  consequence,  permitted  Ewell  to  remain  near 
Gordonsville,  close  to  the  railway ;  assuring  Lee  that  'he  would 
make  arrangements  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed  should  Ewell  be.' 

"The  various  authors  of  the  Life  of  Jackson,"  to  whom  Gen- 
eral Lee  refers,  did  not  have  Colonel  Henderson's  trained  mili- 
tary perceptions  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  lat- 
ter to  take  the  initiative  and  act  independently  of  the  commanding 
general,  but  it  was  surely  great  lack  of  discernment  when  Dr. 
Dabney  said,  in  his  account  of  the  conference  before  Chancellors- 
ville  that  General  Lee  had  already  commanded  his  troops  to 
commence  a  movement  towards  his  left;  meaning  the  divisions  of 
Anderson  and  McLaws ;  as  if  Lee  and  Jackson  had  separate  com- 
mands insead  of  Jackson's  Corps  being  a  part  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  General  Lee. 

The  reasons  why  the  claim  that  General  Jackson  originated 
the  movement  of  his  Corps  around  Hooker  cannot  be  admitted, 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First.  The  probabilities  are  all  against  Jackson's  having 
proposed  a  movement,  the  success  of  which  would  greatly  en- 
hance his  reputation  for  vigor,  determination  and  tactical  skill, 
while  in  case  of -failure  all  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
would  fall  upon  General  Lee. 
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Second.  The  witnesses  for  and  against  the  claim  that  Jack- 
son originated  the  movement  around  Hooker  are  in  direct  con- 
flict, and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  claim  the  credit  for 
General  Jackson,  is  at  variance  with  facts  officially  recorded  at 
the  time. 

Third.  \Yhat  General  Lee  has  said  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  Jackson's  having  proposed  the  movement;  for  when  in 
1866  and  again  in  1867  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  con- 
firm the  claim  made  by  Dr.  Dabney  that  General  Jackson  "pro- 
posed" the  movement  around  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  while 
he  stated  all  that  Jackson  had  done,  he  made  no  admission  that 
the  proposition  to  do  what  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  was 
originated  by  anyone  but  himself. 

This  large  map,  which  I  have  used  to  show  the  position  of  th^ 
contending  forces  and  the  route  of  the  2nd  Corps,  is  a  copy  of 
one  published  by  Dr.  Dabney  in  1866,  with  his  account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  and  is  additional  evidence  that  Jackson's 
line  of  march  was  by  the  well  known  Furnace  and  Brock  Roads, 
as  indicated  by  General  Lee,  and  not  by  a  newly  discovered  road, 
as  claimed  by  Hotchkiss. 

Giving  full  consideration  to  the  above  evidence,  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  my  above  quoted  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  interview  between  Lee  and  Jackson  on  the  night 
of  May  ist,  1863,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Boswell  and  myself, 
as  given  in  writing  to  General  A.  L.  Long,  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  what  occurred. 
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PRISON   REMINISCENCES. 


By  HON.  JAMES  F.  CROCKER. 


An   Address,  Read   Before   Stonewall   Camp,   Confederate   Veterans, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  February  2d,  1904. 


[The  estimation  in  which  Judge  Crocker  is  held  is  evinced  in 
the  brief  item  which  appeared  a  day  or  so  since  :  "Judge  James  F. 
Crocker  will  convene  the  Court  of  Hustings  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
January,  (1907)  and  with  it  will  end  his  career  on  the  bench — a 
career  that  has  been  attended  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  public.  He  has  served  six  years,  and  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election."'  Two  admirable  addresses  by  Judge 
Crocker,  "My  Personal  Experiences  in  Taking  up  Arms  and  in 
the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,"  and  "Gettysburg — Pickett's  Charge," 
are  included  in  Vol.  XXXII,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers. 
-ED.] 

In  the  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg I  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  With  some  others  I 
was  taken  to  the  Twelfth  Corps  Hospital,  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  left  battle  line  of  the  Federals.  I  was  here  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  consideration.  Among  other  officers  who 
showed  me  kindness  was  Col.  Dwight,  of  New  York.  Profes- 
sor Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  which  I  graduated  in 
1850,  on  a  visit  to  the  Hospital  met  me,  accidently,  and  we  had 
a  talk  of  the  old  college  days. 

I  wore  in  the  battle  a  suit  of  gray  pants  and  jacket.  They 
were  a  little  shabby.  After  I  had  been  at  the  hospital  a  few  days 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  a  new  out- 
fit so  as  to  make  a  more  decent  appearance.  The  ways  and  means 
were  at  command.  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend  and  former  client, 
then  living  in  Baltimore,  for  a  loan.  A  few  days  afterwards  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  came  into  the  hospital  and  inquired  for  me. 
They  met  me  with  gracious  sympathy  and  kindness.  One  of  them 
took  me  aside,  and,  unobserved,  placed  in  my  hand  a  package 
of  money,  saving  it  was  from  a  friend,  and  requested  no  name 
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be  mentioned.  They  declined  to  give  me  any  information.  I 
never  knew  who  they  were.  There  was  a  mystery  about  them. 
They  could  not  have  come  for  my  sake  alone.  But  this  I  know, 
they  were  angels  of  mercy. 

I  made  known  to  the  authorities  my  wish  to  go  to  Gettysburg, 
and  while  there  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
new  suit.  The  authorities  of  the  hospital,  through  Col.  Dwight, 
conferred  on  me  a  great  honor — the  honor  of  personal  confidence 
— absolute  confidence.  They  gave  me  a  free  pass  to  Gettys- 
burg, with  the  sole  condition  that  I  present  it  at  the  Provost 
office  there  and  have  it  countersigned.  I  went  alone,  unat- 
tended. The  fields  and  woods  were  open  to  me.  They  some- 
how knew — I  know  not  how — that  I  could  be  trusted;  that 
my  honor  was  more  to  me  than  my  life. 

On  my  way  to  town  I  called  by  the  Eleventh  Corps  Hospital, 
to  which  General  Armistead  had  been  taken,  to  see  him.  I 
found  that  he  had  died.  They  showed  me  his  freshly  made 
grave.  To  my  inquiries  they  gave  me  full  information.  They 
told  me  that  his  wound  was  in  the  leg;  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  proved  mortal ;  that  his  proud  spirit  chafed  under  his  im- 
prisonment and  his  restlessness  aggravated  his  wound.  Brave 
Armistead !  The  bravest  of  all  that  field  of  brave  heroes !  If 
there  be  in  human  hearts  a  lyre,  in  human  minds  a  flame  divine, 
that  awakens  and  kindles  at  the  heroic  deeds  of  man,  then  his 
name  will  be  borne  in  song  and  story  to  distant  times. 

I  had  my  pass  countersigned  at  the  Provost  office.  It  gave 
me  the  freedom  of  the  city.  There  were  many  Federal  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  city.  It  was  a  queer,  incongruous  sight  to 
see  a  rebel  lieutenant  in  gray  mingling  in  the  crowd,  and  ap- 
parently at  home.  They  could  see,  however,  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  the  town  cordially  accosting,  and  warmly  shak- 
ing by  the  hand,  that  rebel.  I  met  so  many  old  friends  that  I 
soon  felt  at  home.  As  I  was  walking  along  the  main  street,  a 
prominent  physician,  Dr.  Horner,  stopped  me  and  renewed  the 
old  acquaintanceship.  He  pointed  to  a  lady  standing  in  a  door 
not  far  away,  and  asked  me  who  it  was.  I  gave  the  name  of 
Afiss  Kate  Arnold,  a  leading  belle  of  the  college  days.  He  said, 
"She  is  my  wife  and  she  wants  to  see  you."  There  was  a  mu- 
tually cordial  meeting.  While  standing  in  a  group  of  old 
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friends  I  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  my  shoulder  from  behind.  It  was 
my  dear  old  professor  of  mathematics,  Jacobs,  lie  whispered 
to  me  in  bis  kindest,  gentlest  way  not  to  talk  about  the  war.  I 
deeply  appreciated  his  kindness  and  solicitude.  l>ut  I  had  not- 
been  talking  about  the  war.  The  war  was  forgotten  as  I  talked 
of  the  olden  days. 

On  another  street  a  gentleman  approached  me  and  made  him- 
self known.  It  was  Rev.  David  Swope,  a  native  of  Gettysburg, 
who  was  of  the  next  class  below  mine.  He  manifested  gen- 
uine pleasure  in  meeting  me.  He  told  me  he  was  living  in 
Kentucky  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  recalled  a  little  inci- 
dent of  the  college  days.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  in  pass- 
ing a  certain  house  I  said  to  a  little  red-headed  girl  with  abund- 
ant red  curls,  standing  in  front  of  her  house,  "I'll  give  you  a 
levy  for  one  of  those  curls."  I  told  him  that  I  remembered  it 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  He  said  that  little  girl  was  now  his 
wife;  and  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  see  me.  He  took  me 
to  a  temporary  hospital  where  there  were  a  large  number  of 
our  wounded.  He  had  taken  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  them  and  showed  them  every  tender  care 
and  kindness.  I  fancied  that  those  Kentucky  days  had  added 
something  to  the  sympathy  of  his  kind,  generous  nature  towards 
our  wounded ;  and  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  I  am  sure  t'ie 
warm  grasp  of  my  hand  told  him,  better  than  mv  words,  of 
the  grateful  feelings  in  my  heart. 

I  must  ask  indulgence  to  mention  another  incident.  I  met 
on  the  college  campus  a  son  of  Prof.  Haugher,  who  was  HKII 
president  of  the  college,  and  who  was  president  when  1  gradu- 
ated. The  son  gave  me  such  a  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with 
him  and  his  father  that  I  accepted  it.  They  were  all  very  cou.t- 
eous ;  but  I  fancied  I  detected  a  reserved  dignity  in  old  !)r. 
Baugher.  It  was  very  natural  for  him  to  be  so,  and  I  .-.ppre- 
ciated  it.  The  old  Doctor,  while  kindhearted,  was  of  a  very 
positive  and  radical  character,  which  he  evinced  on  all  $•  !>- 
jects.  He  was  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  martyrs  are  made.  He  was  thoroughly  orthodox  in 
his  Lutheran  faith;  and  in  politics,  without  ever  hearing  a  word 
from  him,  I  venture  to  say  he  was  in  sympathy  with,  I  will  not 
say,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  but  with  Garrison  and  Phillips.  My 
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knowledge  of  him  left  me  no  need  to  be  told  that  his  views  and 
feelings  involved  in  the  war  were  intense.  And  there  he 
was.  breaking  bread  with  a  red  handed  rebel  in  his  gray  uni- 
form, giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Was  he  not  put 
to  it  to  keep  mastery  of  himself? 

Happy  for  man  that  he  is  double  sighted;  that  there  is 
within  him  a  quality  allied  to  conscience, — call  it  charity — that 
enables  him  to  choose  on  which  side  to  look.  The  venerable 
Doctor  saw  before  him  only"  his  old  student,  recalled  only  the 
old  days,  and  their  dear  memories.  If  there  was  anything  be- 
tween his  heart  and  his  country's  laws,  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween his  heart  and  his  Saviour's  sweet  charity. 

And  here  I  must  relate  an  incident  of  those  old  days  not 
wholly  irrelevant  and  inopportune.  I  graduated  in  1850.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  valedictorian  of  my  class.  In  prepar- 
ing my  address  I  took  notice  of  the  great  excitement  then  pre- 
vailing on  account  of  the  discussion  in  Congress  of  the  bill  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Great  sectional 
feeling  was  aroused  through  this  long  protracted  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  One  senator  dared  use  the  word  "disunion'''  with 
a  threat.  The  very  word  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  over  the  land. 
I  recall  my  own  feeling  of  horror.  In  my  address  to  my  class- 
mates I  alluded  to  this  sectional  feeling,  deprecating  it,  and  ex- 
claimed. "Who  knowns,  unless  patriotism  should  triumph  over 
sectional  feeling  but  what  we,  classmates,  might  in  some  future 
day  meet. in  hostile  battle  array." 

Dr.  Baugher,  as  president  of  the  college,  had  revision  of  our 
graduating  speeches,  and  he  struck  this  part  out  of  my  address. 
]»ut  alas!  it  was  a  prophetic  conjecture;  and  members  of  our 
class  met  in  after  years,  not  only  in  battle  array,  but  on  the 
fields  over  which,  in  teaching  botany.  Prof.  Jacobs  had  led  us 
in  our  study  of  the  wild  flowers  that  adorned  those  fields. 

Many  other  incidents  occurred  on  this  day  deeply  interest- 
ing to  me.  but  they  might  not  interest  others.  I  returned  to  the 
hospital,  but  not  before  leaving  my  measure  and  order  with  a 
tailor  for  a  suit  of  gray,  which  was  subsequently  delivered  to  me. 

It  was  a  queer  episode — a  peace  episode  in  the  midst  of  war. 
This  experience  of  mine  taught  me  that  the  hates  and  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  war  wrere  national,  not  individual ;  that  indi- 
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vidual  relations  and  feelings  were  but  little  affected  in  reality; 
and  that  personal  contact  was  sufficient  to  restore  kindliness  and 
friendship. 

A  short  while  afterwards  I  was  taken  from  the  Twelfth  Corps 
Hospital  to  David's  Island,  which  is  in  Long  Island  Sound;  near 
and  opposite  to  New  Rochelle,  in  New  York.  A  long  train  from 
Gettysburg  took  a  large  number  of  Confederate  wounded,  not 
only  from  the  Twelfth  Corps  Hospital  but  from  other  hospitals, 
to  Elizabethport,  and  from  there  the'  wounded  were  taken  by  boat 
to  David's  Island.  We  were  taken  by  way  of  Elizabethport  in- 
stead of  by  way  of  Jersey  City,  on  account  of  a  recent  riot  in 
New  York  City.  All  along,  at  every  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped,  it  seemed  to  me,  our  wounded  received  kind  attentions 
from  leading  ladies,  such  as  Mrs.  Broadhead  and  others.  These 
ladies  brought  them  delicacies  in  abundance ;  and  at  Elizabeth- 
port  these  attentions  became  so  conspicuous  that  Federal  officers 
complained  of  the  neglect  of  the  Union  wounded  on  the  train,  and 
forced  the  Southern  sympathizers,  as  they  called  them,  to 
distribute  their  delicacies  between  the  wounded  of  both  sides. 
When  we  arrived  at  David's  Island,  we  found  there  a  first- 
class  hospital  in  every  respect.  It  was  called  "De  Camp  Gen- 
eral Hospital."  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  long  pavilions,  and 
other  buildings  delightfully  and  comfortably  arranged,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  appliance  needed  to  relieve  the  wounded  and 
sick.  It  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Federal  sick  and 
wounded.  It  was  quite  a  relief  for  us  to  get  there.  After  our 
arrival,  with  those  already  there,  three  thousand  Southern 
wounded  soldiers  occupied  these  pavilions.  Only  a  few  of  these 
were  officers.  Most  of  the  wounded  were  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition.  The  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  of  Wednesday,  July 
29,  1863,  had  this  to  say  of  them: 

THE     SICK     AND     WOUNDED. 

''The  sick  and  wounded  Rebels  were  handled  with  the  same 
care  and  tenderness  that  is  bestowed  upon  our  own  invalid  sol- 
diers. Those  who  could  not  walk  were  gently  carried  on  stretch- 
ers, and  those  who  were  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet  were  led 
carefully  from  the  boat  to  the  hospital  pavilions.  They  were  in 
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a  wretched  condition — dirty,  ragged,  and  covered  with  vermin — 
their  soiled  and  torn  uniforms,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  were 
stained  and  soaked  with  blood ;  and  their  wounds,  which  had  not 
been  dressed  from  the  time  of  the  battles  at  Gettysburg  until 
their  arrival  here,  were  absolutely  alive  with  maggots.  Many 
of  them  had  suffered  amputation — some  had  bullets  in  their  per- 
sons— at  least  a  score  have  died  who  were  at  the  point  of  death 
when  the  boat  touched  the -wharf. 

"On  their  arrival  here  they  were  dressed  in  the  dirty  gray 
coats  and  pants,  so  common  in  the  Southern  army.  Shake- 
speare's army  of  beggars  must  have  been  better  clad  than  were 
the  Confederate  prisoners.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Dr.  Sim- 
mons, the  surgeon  in  charge,  was  to  order  the  prisoners  to 
throw  aside  their  'ragged  regimentals/  wash  their  persons  thor- 
oughly and  robe  themselves  in  clean  and  comfortable  hospital 
clothing,  which  consists  of  cotton  shirts  and  drawers,  dressing 
gown  of  gray  flannel,  and  blue  coat  and  trousers  of  substantial 
cloth. 

"Their  old  rags  were  collected  in  a  heap  and  burned,  not- 
withstanding the  great  sacrifice  of  life  involved.  We  looked 
about  the  island  in  vain  to  find  a  butternut  colored  jacket,  or 
Rebel  uniform.  The  3,000  prisoners  did  not  bring  with  them 
enough  clean  linen  to  make  a  white  flag  of  peace  had  they  been 
disposed  to  show  any  such  sign  of  conciliation." 

Who  were  these  dirty,  ragged  soldiers,  whose  soiled  and  torn 
uniforms,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  stained  and  soaked 
with  blood?  The  world  knows  them  as  the  gallant  followers 
of  Lee,  whose  triumphant  valor  on  every  field,  and  against  all 
odds,  had  filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  admiration, — who 
suffered  their  first  defeat  at  Gettysburg — suffered  from  no  want 
of  courage  on  their  part  as  Pickett's  charge  shows,  but  solely 
from  want  of  prompt  obedience  to  Lee's  orders.  The  three 
thousand  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  in  these  pavilions,  were 
the  very  flower  of  the  South — the  sons  and  product  of  its  best 
blood;  inheritors  of  a  chivalric  race,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land,  bright,  intelligent,  open-faced  and  open-hearted  men;  in- 
cluding in  their  ranks  many  a  professional  man — many  a  col- 
lege student — readers  of  Homer  and  Plato — readers  of  Virgil 
and  Cicero.  There  were  among  these  ragged-jacket  wearers 
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men  who,  around  the  camp  fires,  could  discuss  and  quote  the 
philosophy  and  eloquence  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  These 
were  the  men  who  bore  with  cheerfulness,  and  without  com- 
plaint, the  conditions  described;  who  asked  only  that  by  their 
service  and  suffering  their  country  might  be  saved. 

Yes,  it  was  of  these  men,  in  these  pavilions,  that  the  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  James  E.  Steele,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  said  to  me:  "Adjutant,  your  men  are  so  different  from 
those  who  formerly  occupied  these  pavilions;  when  I  go  among 
your  men  they  inspire  in  me  a  feeling  of  companionship." 

In  the  same  article  of  the  Tribune  there  is  something  personal 
to  myself.  I  will  lay  aside  all  false  modesty,  and  quote  it  here 
for  preservation  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  me. 

ADJUTANT    J.    F.    CROCKER. 

"In  pavilion  No.  3  we  saw  seven'!  Confederate  officers,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  abed,  the  nature  of  their  wounds 
rendering  it  painful  for  them  to  sit  up.  One  of  these  officers, 
however  was  sitting  at  a  table  writing  a  letter.  He  was  very 
civil  and  communicative.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
wounded — a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  really  a  man  of  superior 
talents  and  culture.  He  has  brown  hair  and  a  broad  high  fore- 
head. He  is  apparently  35  years  of  age.  He  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  North  to  subdue  the  South.  The  enemy  might 
waste  their  fields,  burn  their  dwellings,  level  their  cities  with 
the  dust,  but  nothing  short  of  utter  extermination  would  give 
the  controlling  power  to  the  North.  The  intelligent  people  of  the 
South  looked  upon  the  efforts  to  regain  their  rights  as  sacred, 
and  they  were  willing  to  exhaust  their  property  and  sacrifice 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children,  in  defend- 
ing what  they  conceived  to  be  their  constitutional  rights.  They 
would  consent  to  no  terms  save  those  of  separation,  and  would 
make  no  conditions  in  relation  to  the  question  of  slavery.  They 
would  suffer  any  calamity  rather  than  come  back  to  the  Union 
as  it  was.  They  would  be  willing  to  form  any  alliance  with  any 
country  in  order  to  accomplish  the  fact  of  separation.  'Such  are 
my  sentiments/  said  the  Adjutant.  'I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
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asking  my  comrades  if  they  endorse  what  I  have  said.  Captain 
J.  S.  Reid,  of  Georgia,  Adjutant  F.  J.  Haywood,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Captain  L.  W.  McLaughlin,  of  Louisiana,  Lieut.  T.  H. 
White,  of  Tennessee,  L.  B.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  Lieut.  M.  R. 
Sharp,  of  South  Carolina,  Lieut.  S.  G.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  all 
responded  favorably  as  to  the  opinions  presented  by  their 
spokesman.  Mr.  Merwin  asked  the  Adjutant  what  he  thought 
of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Jackson,  and  the  defeat 
in  Pennsylvania.  '  We  have  seen  darker  days,'  replied  the  Ad- 
jutant; 'when  we  lost  New  Orleans,  Fort  Donelson,  and  Island 
No.  10.  We  shall  now  put  forth  extra  efforts,  and  call  out  all 
the  men  competent  to  bear  arms.'  This  officer  undoubtedly  re- 
presents the  views  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  but  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  here  among  offi- 
cers and  men.  If  they  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Adjutant  Crocker,  who  appears  to  be  deeply  in  earnest, 
and  who  looks  and  speaks  like  a  brave  and  honest  man,  they  do 
not  generally  respond  to  his  views  and  sentiments.  He  says  the 
North  is  fighting  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  that 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  prisoners  in  his 
pavilion." 

The  Tribune  with  this  article  came,  when  it  was  published, 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  wrote:  "I  saw  and  read  with  a 
thrill  of  pride  that  piece  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  that  spoke  of 
you.  I  felt  proud  indeed  to  know  that  one  of  whom  an  enemy 
could  speak  in  such  terms  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  shall  pre- 
serve it  to  read  with  increased  pleasure  in  the  future."  The 
'hand  that  preserved  it,  in  after  years,  placed  it  in  my  Scrap- 
Book  where  now  it  is. 

There  came  to  David's  Island  a  group  of  ladies  as  devoted 
as  self-sacrificing,  and  as  patriotic  as  ever  attended  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals  of  Virginia.  They  gave  up  their  homes  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  kitchens  attached  to  the  pavilions. 
.With  loving  hands  and  tender  sympathy  they  prepared  for  our 
sick  every  delicacy  and  refreshment  that  money  and  labor  could 
supply.  It  was  to  them  truly  a  service  of  love  and  joy.  These 
were  Southern-born  women  living  in  New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn. 

v:    From  their  pent-up  homes,  and  their  close  hostile  environ- 
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ment,  within  which  there  was  no  liberty  to  voice  and  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  deep  passion  of  patriotism,  they  watched  the 
fortunes  of  the  beloved  Confederacy  with  an  interest  as  keen,  and 
an  anxiety  as  intense.,  as  was  ever  felt  by  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Southland.  Imagination  itself  almost  fails  to  depict 
the  avidity  and  joy  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  mingle  with,  and  to  serve  our  wounded  and  to 
give  vent  to  their  long  suppressed  feelings  and  sympathy.  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  personally  to  know  some  of  these.  There 
were  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Butler,  widow  of  Dr.  Bracken  Butler,  of 
Smithfield,  Virginia;  and  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  Benton,  daugh- 
ters of  Col.  Benton,  formerly  of  Suffolk,  but  who  many  years 
before  the  war,  removed  to  New  York.  There  were  also  Miss 
Kate  Henop  and  Miss  Caroline  Granbury,  both  formerly  well 
known  in  Norfolk ;  Mrs.  Algernon  Sullivan,  Winchester,  Va., 
the  wife  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Susan  Lees,  of  Kentucky,  who  after  the  war  adopted  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gallant  cavalryman,  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  who 
was  killed  in  battle.  There  were  others  whose  names  have  es- 
caped me.  If  there  -ever  be  erected  a  monument  to  the  women 
of  the  South,  the  names  of  these  patriotic  women  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  should  be  inscribed  on  its  shaft. 

A  Virginian,  then  living  in  Brooklyn,  whose  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  returning  to  his  native  State,  Dr. 
James  Madison  Minor,  made  me  frequent  visits  for  the  happi- 
ness of  giving  expression  to  his  feelings.  He  said  it  was  an  in- 
expressible relief-.  His  little  daughter,  wishing  to  do  something 
for  a  Confederate  soldier,  out  of  the  savings  from  her  monthly 
allowances,  bought  and  gave  me  a  memorial  cup  which  I  still 
have. 

Mrs.  James  Gordon  Bennett  came  to  the  Island  with  a  co- 
terie of  distinguished  friends,  among  whom  was  General  Dix. 
She  brought  a  quantity  of  fine  wines  for  our  wounded.  She 
with  her  friends  came  to  my  pavilion,  and  asked  for  me.  The 
surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  James  Simmons,  had  referred  her  to  me. 
When  I  presented  myself,  she  said:  "Adjutant  Crocker,  I  wish 
to  do  something  for  your  men.  I  do  not  mean  mere  words." 
With  some  pride  of  independence,  I  replied,  "There  is  nothing 
I  can  ask  for  my  comrades ; "  and  then  I  quickly  said :  "Yes,  Mrs. 
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Bennett,  there  is  one  request  I  wish  to  make  of  you  for  them, 
and  I  feel  that  you,  as  a  woman  of  influence,  can  do  something 
for  us."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  the  polite  French  style, 
and  said  she  was  but  a  woman,  with  only  a  woman's  influence. 
[  made  a  complimentary  reply  and  said  to  her:  "Mrs.  Bennett, 
my  companions  here  had  their  clothing  battle-torn  and  blood- 
stained. They  are  now  in  need  of  outer  clothing.  They  have 
friends  in  New  York  City  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  furnish 
them;  but  there  is  an  order  here  forbidding  our  soldiers  from 
receiving  outer  clothing.  Now,  my  request  is  that  you  have  this 
order  withdrawn,  or  modified,  so  as  to  permit  our  men  to  receive 
outer  clothing."  She  promptly  replied  that  she  would  use  all  her 
influence  to  accomplish  the  request, — that  she  expected  to  have 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  visit  Fort  Washington  (her  home)  next  week, 
and  she  would  get  her  to  use  her  influence  with  the  President  to 
revoke  the  order.  The  New  York  Herald  of  the  next  day,  and 
for  successive  days,  had  an  editorial  paragraph  calling  public 
attention  to  the  order,  telling  of  the  exposure  of  the  wounded  and 
sick  prisoners  to  the  chilling  morning  and  evening  winds  of  the 
Sound,  and  insisting,  for  humanity's  sake,  that  the  order  should 
be  revoked.  Afterwards  I  received  from  Mrs.  Bennett  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

FORT  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  i^th,  1863. 
SIR: 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Lincoln  visited  me  at  Fort  Washington.  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  ask  her  to  use  her  influence  in  re- 
gard to  the  request  you  made  me.  She  assured  me  she  will  attend 
to  it  immediately  on  her  return  to  Washington.  For  all  your 
sakes  I  sincerely  hope  she  may  succeed.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power.  I  can  do  no  more.  Hoping  that  your  prison  hours  may 
pass  lightly  over, 

I  remain  with  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  brother  officers, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  A.  BENNETT. 
To  Adjutant  Crocker." 

Mrs.  Bennett  conversed  freely  with  me  about  her  husband. 
She  said  he  was  always  a  sincere  friend  of  the  South ;  that  when, 
upon  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter.  the  wild  furor  swept  the 
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City  of  New  York  and  demanded  that  the  American  flag  sho.uld 
be  displayed  on  every  building,  Mr.  Bennett  refused  to  hoist  the 
flag  on  the  Herald  Building,  and  resisted  doing  so  until  he  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  it.  She  said  he  wept  over  the 
condition  of  things.  She  spoke  also  of  her  son  James.  She  said 
that  when  Vicksburg  fell  "Jimmy  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  saying,  'Mother,  what  do  you  think?  Vicksburg  has  fallen. 
Brave  fellows — brave  fellows !"  I  replied  that  it  was  the  tribute 
which  brave  men  ever  pay  to  the  brave. 

Dr.  James  Simmons,  the  Burgeon  in  charge  of  the  Hospital, 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Somehow  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  warm  friendship.  He  took  me  into 
his  confidence  and  talked  freely  with  me  about  his  surround- 
ings, and  how  he  came  to  remain  in  the  Federal  service.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Gittings,  the  daughter  of  the  well  known  banker  of 
Baltimore.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  and  while  wait- 
ing for  his  State  to  secede,  he  became  involved  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  found  that  he  could  not  well  leave ;  and  he  concluded 
that  as  a  non-combatant  he  would  probably  have  opportunities  of 
serving  ou'r  captured  and  wounded  soldiers.  He  himself  was 
not  beyond  suspicion;  for  I  remember  his  saying  to  me  in  his 
office,  with  a  motion,  referring  to  the  writers  in  his  office,  "these 
are  spies  on  me."  The  Federal  authorities,  I  believe,  had  in 
the  war  more  or  less  suspicion  about  the  Southern  officers  in  the 
army, — that  they  did  not  fully  trust  them  until  like  General  Hun- 
ter, they  showed  cruelty  to  their  own  people.  Real  traitors  are 
always  cruel.  Benedict  Arnold  on  the  border  of  the  James,  and 
on  our  own  waters  here  was  more  cruel  with  the  firebrand  and 
sword  than  even  Tarleton  was.  Let  it  ever  be  thus.  Let  in- 
famous traits  be  ever  allied  to  infamous  treachery.  I  occasionally 
met  Mrs.  Simmons,  who,  I  believe,  spent  most  of  her  time  at  Nevv 
Rochelle.  Her  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  told  more  plainly  than 
words  that  the  sympathies  of  her  heart  were  deeply  with  us.  I 
made  a  request  of  Dr.  Simmons.  His  kind  heart  could  not  re- 
fuse it.  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  Confederate  uniform, — that  I 
had  a  friend  in  New  York  City  from  whom  I  could  get  it— that 
I  knew  it  was  against  orders  for  him  to  grant  my  request.  He 
answered:  "Have  it  sent  to  my  wife  at  New  Rochelle/'  I  had 
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my  measure  taken  and  sent  to  New  York.  Soon  I  received  a 
full  lieutenant's  uniform  in  Confederate  gray  of  excellent  quality, 
which  I,  afterwards,  on  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
wore  for  a  while  for  lack  of  means  for  getting  a  civilian's  suit. 
While  at  Johnson's  Island  to  which  prison  I  was  taken 
after  leaving  David's  Island,  and  when  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers had  been  suspended,  I  made  special  effort  to  obtain  an  ex- 
change. For  this  purpose,  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Crocker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Office 
at  Richmond,  and  got  him  to  see  Judge  Ould,  the  Commissioner 
of  Exchange  on  my  behalf.  I  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Dr. 
James  Simmons  to  aid  me  in  getting  exchanged.  I  received 
from  Dr.  Simmons  the  following  letter  and  enclosure : 

"Medical   Directors'   Office, 

Department  of  the  East, 

Xi<:w  YORK,,  Feby.  i^th,  1864. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  nth  Jany.  did  not  reach  me  until  a  few 
days  since.  I  have  written  to  Colonel  Hoffman  in  your  behalf 
and  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  grant  your  request.  I  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  Col.  Hoffman,  and  can  only  hope  that 
the  justice  of  the  case  may  cause  him  to  grant  your  request.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  pray  command  me.  I  send  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Colonel  Hoffman,  and  regret  I  did  not  re- 
ceive your  letter  sooner.  Be  kind  enough  to  remember  me  to 
Captain  Butler,  Kincaid  and  others. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  SIMMONS. 
Capt.  J.  F.  Crocker, 
Prisoner  of  War, 

Johnson's  Island." 

"Xi-:w  YORK.  Feby.   i$th,   1864. 
Colonel : 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Captain  J.  F.  Crocker,  prisoner 
of  war  now  at  Johnson's  Island.  The  letter  which  reached  me 
only  a  few  days  since  was  directed  to  David's  Island,  Captain 
Crocker  supposing  I  was  in  charge  of  that  hospital.  If  any- 
thing can  be  done  for  him  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations 
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of  your  department,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  conferring  a  favor 
upon  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor  and  refinement.     The 
orderly  behavior  of  the  prisoners  while  at  David's   Island  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  this  gentleman. 
I  am,  Colonel. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  SIMMONS,  Surg.  of  &c. 
Colonel  Hoffman, 

Comr.  Genl.  of  Pris.. 
Washington,  D.  C." 

With  other  officers  I  left  David's  Island  for  Johnson's 
Island  on  the  i8th  of  September,  1863.  While  on  the  steamer 
going  to  New  York  City,  Dr.  James  E.  Steele,  the  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  Island,  before  mentioned,  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  had  an  Autograph  Book.  He  said  a  lady  wished  to  see  it. 
I  gave  it  to  him.  He  soon  returned  it,  cautioning  me  about 
opening  it.  When  he  left  me  I  opened  it.  Two  names  had  been 
written  in  it,  J.  M.  Carnochan,  M.  D.,  and  Estelle  Morris  Carno- 
chan,  and  within  the  leaves  there  was  a  ten  dollar  note.  I  took 
it  as  a  token  of  good  feeling  towards  me,  and  as  a  compliment 
delicately  made.  Dr.  Carnochan  was  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  then  lived  in  New  York  City,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  of  that  city.  He  frequently  came  down  to 
David's  Island  to  perform  difficult  operations  on  our  wounded. 
His  wife,  as  I  understood  it  at  the  time,  was  the  daughter  of 
General  Morris,  of  Maryland,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  founder  and  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Thomas  Ritchie. 

In  passing  from  New  York  City  through  the  great  States 
of  New  York  and  Ohio  to  Sandusky,  one  thing  deeply  impressed 
me — the  great  number  of,  men  in  civilian's  clothes  of  the  military 
age,  who  gathered  at  the  railroad  stations.  I  said  to  myself, 
''War  in  the  North  is  fully  organized — with  such  resources  of 
men  and  war  material,  it  is  prepared  to  conduct  the  war  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  that  it  was  with  the  North  only  a  question 
of  finances  and  of  public  opinion."  It  renewed  my  grief  at  our 
defeat  at  Gettysburg.  That  was  the  pivotal  point  of  the  war. 
A  great  victory  there  would  have  achieved  peace,  and  would 
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have  enabled  the  South,  instead  of  the  North,  to  determine  the 
terms  of  reunion  and  reconstruction.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
delinquency  of  some  of  our  generals,  Lee's  Army  would  have 
won  a  complete  and  decisive  victory  on  the  first  and  second  days 
of  that  battle,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  address  on  "Gettysburg 
— Pickett's  Charge." 

We  arrived  at  Johnson's  Island  about  the  I9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  The  following  officers  of  my  regiment,  the  Qth  Va. 
infantry,  had  already  reached  there:  Maj.  Wm.  James  Richard- 
son, Captains  Henry  A.  Allen,  Jules  O.  B.  Crocker,  and  Harry 
Gwynn ;  Lieutenants  John  H.  Lewis,  John  Vermillion,  Samuel 
W.  Weaver,  John  M.  Hack,  Henry  C.  Britton,  iVI.-L.  Clay,  Ed- 
ward Varnier  and  Henry  Wilkinson.  I  was  assigned  to  a  bunk 
in  Block  12.  This  building  consisted  of  ferge  rooms  with  tiers 
of  bunks  on  the  sides.  Subsequently  I  with  four  others  occu- 
pied room  5,  Block  2.  My  room-mates  and  messmates  were, 
Captains  John  S.  Reid,  of  Eatonton,  Ga.,  and  R.  H.  Isbell,  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  Lieutenants  James  W.  Lapsley,  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  John  Taylor,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  first  incident  of  personal  interest  to  me  after  my  ar- 
rival in  this  prison  occurred  thus :  I  met  on  the  campus  Colonel 
E.  A.  Scovill,  the  Superintendent  of  the  prison.  I  said  to  him: 
"Colonel,  you  have  an  order  here  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  write 
at  one  time  more  than  on  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  of  letter  paper. 
1  have  a  dear,  fair  friend  at  my  home  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and 
I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  express  one  tithe  of  what  I  wish  to 
say  within  the  limits  prescribed."  He  replied:  ''Write  as  much 
as  you  wish,  hand  me  your  letters  to  your  friend,  and  tell  her  to 
answer  to  my  care."  That  kind  act  of  Col.  Scovill  made  him 
my  personal  friend,  and  he  afterwards  did  me  other  important 
kindnesses.  I  believe  that  the  surest  way  to  become  a  friend  to 
another,  is  to  do  that  other  person  a  kindness.  A  kindness  done 
has  more  effect  upon  the  donor,  than  upon  the  recipient,  in  creat- 
ing mutual  interest.  This  gracious  favor  of  Col.  Scovill  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  it  added  happiness  to  me  and  to  my  dear 
friend. 

I  brought  my  battle-wound  with  me,  unhealed,  to  Johnson's 
Island.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  gangrene  appeared  in 
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it.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  My  friend,  Dr.  Brodie  Strauchan 
Herndon,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a  prisoner,  by  immediate  and 
severe  remedy  arrested  the  gangrene  at  once;  and  soon 
afterwards  made  a  permanent  cure  of  the  wound,  and  also  re- 
stored my  general  health.  The  tardiness  of  my  wound  in  heal- 
ing was  caused  by  the  low  condition  of  my  health.  On  our  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  I  sat  on  my  horse  in  the  mid-stream  of  the 
Shenandoah  while  my  regiment,  the  9th  Va.,  waded  across.  I 
did  the  same  when  it  crossed  the  Potomac.  When  we  reached 
Williamsport  I  went  under  the  treatment  of  our  surgeon.  It 
was  there,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  a  drop 
of  intoxicating  liquor  passed  my  lips,  save  at  the  communion 
table. 

It  was  owing  to.  the  condition  of  my  health  that  a  slight 
injury  on  my  lip,  while  at  David's  Island,  caused  by  my  biting 
it,  although  not  malignant,  refused  to  heal.  Finally  I  was  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Herndon  to  have  it  cut  out.  He  said,  however,  that 
the  operation  could  not  be  safely  performed  in  the  prison  on  ac- 
count of  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  I  obtained  permission  to  go 
to  Sandusky  for  the  purpose.  I  was  given  a  parole.  I  went 
to  the  leading  hotel  in  the  city.  There  I  met — strange  coinci- 
dence— with  Mr.  Merritt  Todd  and  his  wife,  both  natives  of  my 
own  county,  Isle  of  Wight,  Va.,  friends  of  my  father  in  their 
early  days,  with  their  granddaughter,  Parker  Cooke,  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Their  home  before  the  war  was  in  -Nor- 
folk. Mr.  Todd  had  established  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
in  curing  hams  in  Cincinnati  where  he  owned  valuable  real  es- 
tate. To  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  property  he  made  Ohio 
the  State  of  his  residence  during  the  war,  and  was  at  this  time 
in  Sandusky.  Nothing  under  the  circumstances  could  have 
added  more  to  my  happiness  than  thus  to  be  thrown  in  intimate 
intercourse  with  these  friends. 

I  reported  to  the  Federal  surgeons.  They  received  me  most 
courteously.  They  seated  me  in  a  chair  for  the  operation.  They 
asked  me  if  I  wished  to  take  an  anaesthetic.  It  instantly  flashed 
in  my  mind  to  show  these  kind  surgeons  how  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier could  bear  pain,  and  I  answered  No!  I  sat  in  the  chair 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation  without  a  groan 
or  a  token  of  pain.  Their  work  was  done  skillfully,  effectively 
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and  kindly.  The  trouble  never  returned.  These  officers  were 
very  polite  and  hospitable  to  me.  In  return  for  their  hospitality 
I  had  one  or  more  of  them  to  dine  with  me  at  the  hotel.  Don't 
raise  your  hands  in  horror !  Why  should  I  have  been  less  a 
gentleman  than  they?  Once  a  gentleman, — always  a  gentleman 
— under  all  circumstances  a  gentleman.  No  true  Southern  sol- 
dier ever  lost  in  war  his  good  manners  or  his  humanity. 

I  again  had  the  freedom  of  a  Northern  city.  And  although 
I  walked  the  streets  in  Confederate  gray,  no  one  showed 
the  slightest  exception  to  it  or  showed  me  the  least  affront.  But 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  one  citizen  of  the  place,  to  the  manor 
born,  who  visited  me  almost  daily — and  a  very  clever  and  strong- 
man, too,  he  was.  According  to  his  account,  he  had  been  ostra- 
cized ;  his  home  had  been  surrounded  and  threatened  by  mobs ; 
he  had  been  hooted  and  maltreated  on  the  streets.  Why?  He 
said  because  he  was  a  Democrat  and  opposed  to  the  war.  He 
was  a  genuine  ''Copperhead,"  and  either  from  intolerance  or 
other  cause,  he  was  a  warm  sympathizer  with  the  South.  The 
opportunity  to  express  his  sympathy  was  a  great  relief  and  grati- 
fication to  him.  He  never  tired  of  talking  about  Lee  and  his 
battles  and  his  successes.  He  had  reached  a  state  of  mind  when 
he  was  even  glad  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his  country's  armies  and 

the  success  of  ours.     At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  I   returned  to 

«»• 
the  Island. 

Wlien  I  first  reached  Johnson's  Island  I  found  that  the  ra- 
tions given  to  the  prisoners,  while  plain,  were  good  and  abundant. 
Within  the  prison  was  a  sutler's  store  from  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  buy  without  restraint.  Boxes  of  provisions  and 
clothing  from  friends  were  permitted.  To  show  the  liberality 
with  which  these  were  allowed,  I  received  from  my  dear  brother, 
Julius  O.  Thomas,  of  Four  Square,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  Vir- 
ginia, a  box  of  tobacco  which  he  had  kindly  sent  as  a  gift  to  me, 
through  the  lines  under  the  flag  of  true.  It  was  as  good  to  me 
as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  I  disposed  of  it  for  its  money  value. 
This  condition  continued  until  the  issuing  of  orders,  said  to  be 
in  retaliation  of  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville.  These  orders  put  the  prisoners  on  half  rations,  excluded 
the  sutler's  store  from  the  prison,  and  prohibited  the  receipt  of  all 
boxes  of  provisions— with  a  discretion  to  the  surgeon  in  charge 
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to  allow  boxes  for  sick  prisoners.  The  result  of  these  orders 
was  that  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  a  state  of  hunger— -I  will 
say  in  a  state  of  sharp  hunger — all  the  time.  My  messmates 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  were  as  refined  and  as  well  bred 
as  any  gentlemen  in  the  South;  and  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  wealth.  We  employed  a  person  to  cook  our  rations,  and  to 
place  them  on  the  table  in  our  room.  What  then?  Sit  down 
and  help  ourselves?  No.  We  could  not  trust  ourselves  to 
do  that.  We  would  divide  up  the  food  into  five  plates  as 
equally  as  we  could  do  it.  Then  one  would  turn  his  back 
to  the  table,  and  he  would  be  asked:  "Whose  is  this,  and  this," 
and  so  on.  And  when  we  had  finished  our  meal,  there  was 
not  left  on  our  plates  a  trace  of  food,  grease  or  crumb.  Our 
plates  would  be  as  clean  as  if  wiped  with  a  cloth;  and  we  would 
arise  from  the  table  hungry— hungry  still — ravenously  hungry. 
We  no  longer  disdained  the  fat,  coarse  pork — the  fatter,  the  bet- 
ter. It  was  sustenance  we  craved.  No  longer  did  we  crave  des- 
serts and  dainties.  The  cold,  stale  bread  was  sweeter  to  us  than 
any  cake  or  dainty  we  ever  eat  at  our  mother's  table.  We  would 
at  times  become  desperate  for  a  full  meal.  Then  by  common  con- 
sent we  would  eat  up  our  whole  day's  rations  at  one  meal.  And 
then,  alas,  we  would  get  up  with  hunger — hungry  still.  My 
God,  it  was  terrible !  Yet  we  kept  in  excellent  health.  I  said 
it  then,  and  I  have  said  it  hundreds  of  times  since,  that  if  I  had 
an  enemy  whom  I  wished  to  punish  exquisitely,  I  would  give 
him  enough  food  to  keep  him  in  health  with  a  sharp  appetite, 
but  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  I  would  keep  him  hun- 
gry, sharply,  desperately  hungry  all  the  time.  It  was  a  cruel, 
bitter  treatment,  and  that,  too,  by  a  hand  into  which  Providence 
had  poured  to  overflowing  its  most  bounteous  gifts. 

One  practical  lesson  I  learned  from  this  experience ;  that  a 
hungry  man  can  eat  any  food,  and  eat  it  with  a  relish  denied 
kings  and  princes  at  their  luxurious  boards.  It  has  made  me  lose 
all  patience  with  one  who  says  he  cannot  eat  this,  and  cannot  eat 
that.  Between  such  an  one  and  starvation  there  is  no  food  he 
cannot  eat,  and  eat  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

Shall  I  leave  out  of  my  story  a  bright,  happy  page?  No. 
On  the  1 3th  of  January,  1865,  there  was  sent  by  express  to  me 
at  Johnson's  Island,  a  box  prepared  and  packed  by  the  joint 
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hands  of  a  number  of  my  friends  at  home  then  within  the'- lines 
of  the  enemy,  full  of  substantial  and  delicious  things.  The  mail 
of  the  same  day  carried  to  Lt.  Col.  Scovill  the  following  note: 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA.,  January  i$th,  1865. 
Lt.  Col.  Scovill: 

Colonel :  To-day  by  express  I  send  a  box  of  provisiont  for 
my  friend,  Adjutant  J.  F.  Crocker.  If  there  should  be  any  djffi- 
culty  in  regard  to  his  having  the  articles  sent,  will  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  use  your  influence  with  the  surgeon  in  obtaining  his 
permission  for  their  delivery?  If  you  will,  I  shall  take  it  as 
a  new  kindness  added  to  that  one  granted  by  you  in  the  past, 
and  shall  not  feel  less  grateful  for  this,  than  I  did,  and  do  still 
feel  for  that. 

Yours  respectfully, 


This  note  was  sent  into  me  with  the  following  endorsement : 

'"/any.  17  th,  1865. 

Adjt. :  Make  an  application  to  Surgeon  Woodbridge  and 
enclose  it  to  me. 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  E.  SCOVILL, 
Lt.  Col.  &  Supi." 

Application  was  made,  and  that  box  was  sent  in  immediately 
to  me.  Yes,  it  was  a  new  and  added  favor  from  this  warm, 
generous-hearted  officer  and  man;  and  I  have  ever  since  borne 
in  my  heart  and  memory  a  kind  and  grateful  feeling  towards 
him.  My  messmates  and  I  had  a  royal  feast. 

I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  religious  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
the  prison,  and  I  cannot  better  do  so  than  to  copy  here  a  letter 
written  by  me  at  the  time. 

JOHNSON'S  ISLAND,  Sunday,  July  loth,  '64. 

This  is  the  holy  Sabbath,  my  dear  friend.  Can  I  better  in- 
terest you  than  by  giving  you  a  religious  view  of  our  prison? 
There  are  many  things  in  prison  life,  if  properly  improved, 
that  conduce  to  religious  sentiments.  A  prisoner's  unfortunate 
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condition,  of  itself,  imposes  upon  him  much  seriousness,  and 
in  his  long  unemployed  hours  reflection  grows  upon  him. 
There  is  a  pensive  sorrow  underlying  all  his  thoughts,  and 
his  sensibilities  are  ever  kept  sensitive  by  the  recollection  of  home, 
and  the  endearments  of  love  from  which  he  is  now  indefinitely 
excluded,  while  his  patriotic  anxieties  are  constantly  and  painful- 
ly alive  to  the  wavering  fortunes  of  his  country.  You  will  not 
therefore  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  here  a  high  moral 
tone  and  religious  feeling.  The  present  campaign  was  preceded 
by  daily  prayer  meetings  here,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
kept  up.  And  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  heard 
the  earnest  appeals  that  rose  to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Ruler  of 
Nations  from  every  block.  You  can  imagine  the  great  burden  of 
these  earnest  prayers.  These  prayer  meetings  are  still  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  We  have  here  also  our  Bible  Classes,  and  also 
our  Christian  Associations,  that  do  a  great  deal  of.  good.  But 
above  all  we  have  our  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days. 
Among  the  officers  here  are  a  number  of  prisoners  who  are  min- 
isters. It  is  one  of  our  greatest  privileges  that  these  are  allowed 
to  preach  to  us  unmolested,  and  with  all  freedom.  I  can  scarce 
ever  attend  one  of  these  services  without  having  my  eyes  moisten- 
ed. There  are  two  subjects  that  never  grow  trite,  though  never 
passed  over  without  allusion  in  these  services — our  country  and 
the  loved  ones  at  home.  These  ever  elicit  the  hearty  amen,  and 
the  tender  tear.  These  touch  the  deepest  and  strongest  chords  of 
our  hearts.  Ah !  was  country  ever  loved  as  it  is  by  its  far  off  im- 
prisoned soldiers !  Was  home  and  its  dear  ones  ever  loved  as  by 
him  who  sighs  in  imprisonment.  The  heart  grows  hallowed 
under  these  sacred,  tender  influences.  Shut  out  from  the  beauti- 
ful green  earth  we  learn  to  look  up  to  the  sky  that  is  above  us ; 
and  through  its  azure  depths  and  along  the  heights  of  its  calm 
stars,  our  thoughts  like  our  vision,  rise  Heavenward.  Many  a 
one  who  entered  these  prison  bounds  with  a  heart  thoughtless  of 
his  soul's  high  interests,  has  turned  to  his  God;  and  now  nearly 
on  every  Sabbath  there  is  either  some  one  baptized  or  added  to 
some  branch  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  high  gratification  to  make 
this  record  of  my  fellow  comrades,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  delight 

to  you. 

Your  devoted  friend, 
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The  death  and  burial  of  Lt.  Henry  Wilkinson,  Company  B, 
9th  Va.,  deeply  affected  me ;  and  I  cannot  deny  him  a  kind  word 
of  mention  in  these  pages.  He  was  the  only  one  of  my  regiment 
who  died  in  the  prison.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg, at  the  Bloody  Angle.  He  was  from  Norfolk.  He  was 
a  gallant,  conscientious,  patriotic  soldier.  He  asked  only  once 
for  a  furlough.  That  came  to  him  after  we  had  started  or  were 
about  to  start  on  our  Pennsylvania  campaign.  He  declined  it. 
It  was  to  him  as  if  he  were  taking  a  furlough  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  refusal.  It 
was  to  give  him  opportunity  to  meet,  and  see,  one  whom  he  loved. 
He  sacrificed  to  duty  the  heart's  dearest  longing. 

Well  do  I  remember  his  burial.  That  open  grave  is  even 
now  clearly  before  me,  as  vividly  as  on  that  day.  His  comrades 
are  standing  around.  There  is  a  tender  pathos  in  the  voice  of 
the  holy  man,  a  Confederate  minister,  who  is  conducting  the 
solemn  service.  There  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  us  all.  The  deep 
feeling  was  not  from  any  words  spoken  but  a  silent  welling  up 
from  our  hearts.  The  inspiration  felt  in  common  was  from 
the  occasion  itself — the  lowering  down  the  youthful  form  of  this 
patriotic  soldier  into  the  cold  bosom  of  that  bleak  far  off  island — 
so  far  away — so  far  from  his  home  and  kindred — so  far  away 
from  the  one  that  loved  him  best.  Well  do  I  remember  as  I  stood 
there  looking  into  that  grave  into  which  we  had  lowered  him, 
there  came  to  me  feelings  that  overcame  me.  I  seemed  to  iden- 
tify myself  with  him.  I  put  myself  in  his  place.  Then  there 
came  to  me  as  it  were  the  tender  wailing  grief  of  all  who  loved  me 
most — dear  ones  at  home.  Even  now  as  I  recall  the  scene,  the 
feelings  that  then  flowed,  break  out  afresh  and  I  am  "again  in 
tears. 

EXCHANGED. 

BY  A   LADY  IN    KENTUCKY. 

From  his  dim  prison  house  by  Lake  Erie's  bleak  shore 

He  is  borne  to  his  last  resting  place, 
The  glance  of  affection  and  friendship  no  more 

Shall  rest  on  the  Captive's  wan  face. 
The  terms  of  the  Cartel  his  God  had  arranged 

And  the  victim  of  war  has  at  length  been  "exchanged." 
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His  comrades  consign  his  remains  to  the  earth 

With  a  tear  and  a  sigh  of  regret, 
From  the  land  he  could  never  forget. 

He  died  far  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth 
'Mid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  his  fancy  last  ranged 

Ere  the  sorrows  of  life  and  its  cares  were  "exchanged." 

The  clods  of  the  Island  now  rest  on  his  head 

That  the  fierce  storms  of  battle  had  spared 
On  the  field  that  was  strewn  with  the  dying  and  dead 

Whose  perils  and  dangers  he  shared. 
From  home  and  from  all  that  he  loved  long  estranged 
.    Death  pitied  his  fate  and  the  Captive  "exchanged." 

(Copied  in  my  Autograph  Book  when  on  the  Island,) 

The  United  States  government  had  suspended  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  so  long  that  it  had  become  a  general  belief  of  the 
prisoners  that  they  would  be  kept  in  prison  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  renewal  of  exchange  came  as  a  great  joy  to  us  all. 
It  was  not  only  personal  freedom  we  craved,  but  we  desired  to 
rsenew again  our  service  in  our  armies  in  behalf  of  our  country. 
There  had  been  several  departures  of  prisoners,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  1865,  I  received  notice  to  get 
ready  to  leave,  and  that  I  was  to  leave  at  once.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  had  packed  up  some  of  my  belongings — as  much  as  I 
could  carry  in  a  dress  suit  case,  and  joined  my  departing  com- 
rades. We  were  taken  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  and  from  thence 
by  steamer  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  the  James  to  Aiken's 
Landing,  which  place  we  reached  on  the  3rd  of  March.  There 
was  no  incident  on  the  way  worthy  of  note.  I  recall,  however, 
the  deep  emotion  with  which  I  greeted  once  again  the  shores 
and  waters  of  .dear  Virginia.  It  brought  back  to  me  the  im- 
passioned cry  of  the  men  of  Xenophon,  "The  Sea!  The  Sea!" 
I  recall  as  we  came  up  Hampton  Roads  how  intently  I  gazed 
towards  this  dear  home  city  of  ours,  and  how,  as  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  James,  I  seemed  to  embrace  in  fond  devotion  the 
familiar  shores  of  my  native  county.  Ah !  how  we  love  our  na- 
tive land — its  soil,  its  rivers,  its  fields,  its  forests!  This  love  is 
God-implanted,  and  is,  or  should  be,  the  rock-basis  of  all  civic 
virtue. 
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At  Aiken's  Landing  we  were  transferred  to  our  Confeder- 
ate steamer.  "Once  again  under  our  own  flag,"  I  wrote  on  the 
Confederate  steamer  and  sent  it  back  by  the  Federal  steamer  to 
my  home  city  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  my  friends  there. 

We  landed  at  Rocketts,  Richmond.  As  we  proceeded  up 
on  our  way  to  General  Headquarters,  and  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance,  we  saw  a  boy  selling  some  small  apples.  We  inquired 
the  price.  "One  dollar  apiece,"  was  the  answer.  It  was  a 
blow — a  staggering  blow — to  thus  learn  of  the  utter  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Confederate  currency.  I  may  just  as  well  say  here 
that  all  the  prisoners  at  Johnson's  Island  stoutly  maintained  their 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause.  They  never  lost 
hope  or  faith.  They  never  realized  at  all  the  despondency  at 
home.  The  little  boy  with  his  apples  told  me  that  it  was  not 
so  in  Richmond.  I  at  once  seemed  to  feel  the  prevailing  de- 
spondency in  the  very  air,  and  ars  we  made  our  way  up  the  street 
I  felt  and  realized  that  there  was  a  pall  hanging  over  the  city. 

W7hen  I  reached  General  Headquarters  I  found  out  that  we 
were  not  exchanged,  that  we  were  prisoners  still,  paroled  pris- 
oners. I  was  given  a  furlough.  Here  it  is  before  me  now: 

"Headquarters  Department  of  Richmond, 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  March  3^,  1865. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  following  named  men  (paroled  prisoners)  are  granted  fur- 
loughs for  30  days  (unless  sooner  exchanged)  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  they  will,  if  exchanged,  rejoin  their  respective  com- 
mands. 

Adjt.  J.  F.  CROCKER,  9th  Va.  Regt. 

By  order  of  Lieut-General  EWELL. 

J.  W.  PEGRAM, 

A.  A.  General." 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  "Pay  Bureau  Q.  M.  Depart- 
ment." I  was  paid  $600  in  Confederate  notes.  I  have  before 
me  the  certificate  that  was  given  me. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  March  4th,  1865. 
I  certify  that  I  have  this  day  paid  First  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 
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Jas.   F.  Crocker,  9th  Va.  Regiment,  from   I   June  to  30  Nov., 
1862,  pay  $600. 

GEO.  A.  BARKSDALE, 
Capt.  &  A.  O.  M." 

I  took  what  was  given  me.  I  asked  no  questions.  I  made 
no  complaint.  I  concluded  that  the  market  would  not  stand  a 
much  larger  issue,  or  the  boy  would  raise  the  price  of  his  apples. 
I  informed  the  department  that  I  wished  to  go  to  see  my  brother, 
Julius  O.  Thomas,  in  Isle  of  Wight  county.  I  was  given  trans- 
portation tickets  with  coupons  to  go  and  return.  I  went  by  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  to  Danville,  thence  to  Raleigh, 
thence  to  Weldon  and  thence  to  Hicksford.  From  Hicksford  I  was 
to  make  my  way  as  well  as  I  could.  I  reached  without  difficulty 
our  ancestral  home,  Four  Square,  where  my  brother  lived.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kind  andJoving  welcome  he  and  his  dear 
wife  gave  me.  It  was  indeed  a  true  home-coming.  The  prison 
half-rations  were,  forgotten.  I  remained  about  three  weeks.  I 
then  started  for  Richmond  to  report  to  Headquarters  to  see  if  I 
li ad  been  exchanged  or  not.  I  took  the  train  in  Southampton 
county  for  Weldon  and  thence  to  Raleigh.  When  I  reached 
Raleigh  I  heard  that  Richmond  had  fallen.  When  I  reached 
Danville,  I  learned  that  Lee's  retreat  had  been  cut  off  from  Dan- 
ville. I  then  determined  to  go  across  the  country  to  see  my 
brother,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Crocker,  who  was  living  the  other  side  of 
Campbell  Court  House,  and  with  whom  was  my  dear  mother.  I 
took  the  stage  to  Pittsylvania  Court  House.  When  I  reached 
there,  I  learned  that  Lee's  army  was  operating  in  the  direction  of 
Appomattox.  While  waiting  there  a  few  days  in  uncertainty, 
a  section  of  a  battery  was  drawn  up  in  the  Court  House  square, 
abandoned  and  disbanded.  While  the  men  were  unhitching  the 
horses,  I  said  to  them  that  I  had  $100  in  Confederate  notes  in 
my  pocket  which  I  would  be  glad  to  give  for  one  of  the  horses. 
A  horse  was  at  once  handed  to  me  and  I  gave  them  my  last 
$100  in  Confederate  notes.  I  mounted  this  horse,  and  rode  him 
bareback  to  my  brother's. 

On  my  way  I  met  large  bodies  of  unarmed  soldiers  going 
South  to  their  homes.  Their  silent  walk  and  sad  faces  told  of 
a  sorrow  in  their  hearts.  These  were  Lee's  men.  They  had 
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surrendered  at  Appomattox  their  arms  but  not  their  honor.  They 
were  heroes — but  they  were  not  conscious  of  it.  They  were  un- 
conscious of  their  fame  and  glory.  These  were  they  of  whom  the 
world  was  to  declare  they  made  defeat  as  illustrious  as  victory. 
When  I  came  in  sight  of  my  brother's  home,  I  saw  that 
his  woods  near  the  road  were  on  fire,  and  that  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  fire.  I  saw  that  my  brother  was  among 
them.  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  broke  off  the  top  of  a  bush,  and 
approaching  my  brother  from  behind  I  commenced  fighting  the 
fire  a  short  distance  from  him,  turning  my  back  on  him.  I  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  time,  unobserved,  and  without  a 
word,  when  I  heard,  suddenly,  the  cry :  "Brother !  My  Brother !" 
I  was  in  his  arms  and  he  in  mine,  and  we  wept — wept  tears  of 
affection  and  joy  at  meeting,  and  wept  tears  of  sorrow  over 
our  lost  country.  All  was  over. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  LADIES'   MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


With  Glowing  Apostrophe  to  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,   May  icth,  1906. 


By  Hon.  R.  T.  BENNETT,  Late  Col.  of  the  14th  N.  C. 
Regiment,  C.  S.  A. 

[As  to  other  addresses  of  Col.  Bennett  and  notice  of  his  admirable 
career,  see  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p. 
65.— ED.] 

Madame  President,  Ladies  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 

Confederacy,  Citizens  ; 

When  that  illustrious  man  William  Edward  Gladstone  lay  in  the 
crisis  of  his  fate,  which  closed  in  his  death  May  i8th,  1898, 
messages  of  sympathy  from  the  foremost  men  of  our  Christian 
world  were  read  to  him,  and  he  murmured  at  intervals,  "Kindness, 
kindness,  kindness!"  at  length  as  prayers  were  ended  he  exclaimed, 
"Amen!" 

There  is  sunshine  in  my  soul  to-day.  You  have  given  me  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  akin  to  affection. 

An  old  man  taken  in  the  act  of  doing  right  is  your  guest  to-day. 
I  value  beyond  weights  and  measures  the  good  opinion  of  our 
people,  whether  they  be  plain  people,  official  people,  or  such  as 
determine  alone  or  in  council  public  opinion,  that  mysterious  and 
invisible  power  which  no  man  can  resist — more  frequently  right 
than  any  man  can  fathom  or  forecast.  Need  I  pause  to  define 
public  opinion  as  the  conception  of  the  best  and  foremost  thought 
of  the  time,  the  day,  the  hour.  It  is  not  the  cry  of  the  multitude, 
"Crucify  him!  Release  to  us  Barabbas,"  but  of  the  still  small  voice, 
"Be  just  and  fear  not." 

I  quiver  with  emotion  in  the  presence  of  this  audience,  cultured 
and  adorned  with  every  embellishment  of  beauty.  I  reckon  the 
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census  of  immortal  events  wrought  here  by  the  good  limbs  of  our 
people. 

I  miss  the  lionhearted  Jones,  the  intrepid  Flemming,  the  un- 
matched Waring",  glorious  Greer,  my  virtuous  friend  John  E. 
Brown,  the  steady  Barringer  and  perennial  Vance. 

"At  their  tombs  my  tributary  tears  I  offer  for  my  brethren's 
obsequies." 

I  asked  my  wife  if  it  would  be  risking  too  much  with  this  assem- 
blage of  worthies  to  indulge  my  sense  for  humor.  With  Confed- 
erate precision  she  retorted  against  it  and  I  am  sworn  to  a  severe 
demeanor. 

I  am  not  to  herald  discordant  notes.  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will  enthuses  me.  If  I  may  twang  the  bow  of  Ulysses  I 
recognize  that  you  cannot  annihilate  the  past.  Verily  you  must  not 
suspect  me  capable  of  infidelity  to  that  past.  Genius  when  young. 
is  divine. 

Charles  Dickens,  the  most  pathetic  of  all  English  writers,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Rome,  represents  the  early  Christians  of  Rome 
as  having  sought  and  found  sanctuary  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
Eternal  City,  where  they  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Christian. 
Their  hiding  place  having  been  discovered,  fathers,  mothers  were 
slain  by  the  men  of  the  law — the  lynchers  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
mot  of  the  day. 

The  men  who  hang  others  upon  the  Statue  of  Liberty  while  pro- 
fessing a  mission  for  free  speech,  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
children  of  those  slain  for  their  faith  witnessing  the  awful  tragedy 
of  fathers  and  mothers  immolated,  rush  upon  their  tormentors 
crying  aloud:  "We  are  Christians."  By  an  access  of  unspeakable 
tenderness  they  were  lifted  above  fear  and  looked  upon  death  as  a 
mere  incident  of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  were  completely  possessed  with  the  principles  of 
1861 — on  fire  with  its  scope  and  energy — "A  burning  bush." 

We  are  Confederates  now  henceforth  eternally.  Our  methods  of 
observation  and  reasoning  now,  as  then,  are  the  sheet  anchor  of 
our  principles.  We  extenuate  nothing — naught  exaggerate  in  malice. 
Calumnies  cast  at  the  government  are  not  our  weapons. 

Who  would  not  love  his  country  with  all  his  might?  Is  she  not 
made  of  our  secular  traditions,  our  unrivaled  glories,  our  reverses, 
and  of  the  genius  of  our  great  men,  writers,  thinkers,  poets, 
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orators  and  captains  crowned  with  victory  or  sanctified  by  misfor- 
tune? Is  she  not  made  of  the  brilliance  of  our  cities,  the  charm  of 
our  villages  of  the  soil,  which  covers  the  remains  of  our  predeces- 
sors, of  an  industry  whose  power  is  miraculous,  and  of  the  earth 
which  the  workmen  render  fruitful  ?  She  is  all  this  ;  the  thought 
of  her  fills  and  possesses  us,  it  makes  our  hearts  beat,  it  uplifts  our 
souls  and  dominating  us,  allows  this  high  creation  to  be  great  in 
the  world  and  respected. 

A  nation  may  succumb  to  force,  but  when  her  honor  remains — 
eternal  hope  and  lofty  thoughts  are  not  forbidden  her  if  her  children, 
"The  Trustees  of  Posterity,"  the  best  asset  of  a  State,  cherish 
piously  the  cult  of  their  country  and  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

Old  man  Carlyle  laughed  until  hoarse  when  it  was  read  to  him 
that  the  mob  of  New  York  city,  resisting  the  draft  of  1863,  hanged 
negroes  to  lamp  posts,  while  Lincoln  and  Stanton  were  proclaiming 
the  war  as  waged  for  freedom.  What  irony!  Alas,  what  destiny! 
Alas,  the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  off. 

Wordsworth  said  of  the  persistency  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  : 

"That  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their 
liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the 
floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played,  the  chambers  where 
the  family  of  each  man  has  slept  upon,  or  under  the  roofs  by  which 
they  have  been  sheltered,  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation,  in  the 
streets,  or  in  the  market  place,  before  the  altars  of  their  temples, 
and  among  their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted." 

This  is  our  Saints'  day — two  score  and  three  years  ago  amid  the 
tangled  undergrowth  at  Chancellorsville,  the  wound  which  released 
his  noble  soul  was  inflicted.  Never  did  the  death  of  one  man  exer- 
cise such  influence  upon  a  nascent  or  established  State.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the  defender  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  great  Turenne,  the  foremost  tactician  of  his  age,  taken 
off  by  a  stray  shot — these  were  cruel  blows — not  comparable,  how- 
ever, to  the  death  of  that  tempestuous  Captain,  God  given,  intoxi- 
cated with  his  mission.  You  have  marvelled,  no  doubt,  that  he 
should  have  gone  forward  beyond  his  lines,  as  he  did,  I  bring  you 
the  secret.  The  enemy  staggering  from  the  powerful  stroke 
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inflicted  by  the  rout  of  the  afternoon,  had  recoiled  within  his  lines 
and  was  making  temporary  field  works  against  the  onset  of  the 
morrow. 

That  great  genius  read  through  the  darkness  the  trepidation  of 
Hooker  and  decided  to  attack  under  cover  of  darkness.  Trusting- 
himself  only,  he  ventured  to  find  the  weak  joint  in  the  enemy's 
armor.  If  he  had  come  back  to  us  as  he  went,  we  would  have  been 
hurled  against  Hooker,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  fighting  unit. 

I  recall  the  march  of  Jackson's  Corps  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Chancellorsville  the  day  before  that  battle — it  was  full  of  glories. 
Halting  to  rest  along  a  narrow  road,  arms  were  stacked — in  a  line 
as  crooked  as  the  line  of  an  old-fashioned  Virginia  fence.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  a  great  multitude  who  had  raised  their  voices  in  accord 
came  over  the  tips  of  the  bayonets.  The  very  air  of  heaven 
seemed  agitated — it  was  Nature's  sympathy  as  in  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  onrushing  of  the  shadow  has  its  herald  on  stronger 
air.  The  horse  and  his  rider  cross  our  vision.  The  simple  Presby- 
terian Elder,  anointed  of  God,  with  clenched  teeth,  a  very  statue, 
passes  to  his  transfiguration. 

No  artist  could  express  on  canvas  the  face  of  that  man  in  moments 
of  excitement.  I  have  been  transported  to  the  summit  of  action  in 
battle  by  his  presence.  The  gaudium  certaminis.  He  was  God's 
hermit. 

It  has  been  said  of  Adoniram  Judson  that  his  life  was  a  perpetual 
incense  to  heaven.  His  example  was  worth  to  humanity  all  the 
money  ever  spent  in  the  mission  field. 

How  shall  I  appraise  the  influence  of  our  illustrious  captains  and 
the  obedience  of  their  ragged  cohorts!  How  shall  I  inventory 
their  virtues! 

The  night  before  Chancellorsville  my  command  laid  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  two  foremost  men  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
held  high  counsel  over  the  situation.  There  General  Lee,  pointing 
to  the  Catherine  Furnace  Road,  traced  the  detour  around  Hooker, 
and  the  morrow  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  great  conceit  ot 
strategy  in  lofty  vein. 

And  now  as  he  passes  to  his  rest,  his  face  to  heaven,  he  talks  of 
elemental  nature. 
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"Let  us  cross  over  the  rivers  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 

trees." 

I've  called  his  name  a  statue,  stern  and  vast 
It  rests  enthroned  upon  the  mighty  past 
Fit  plinth  for  him  whose  image  in  the  mind 
Looms  up  as  that  of  one  by  God  designed. 
Fit  plinth  in  sooth !  the  mighty  past  for  him 
Whose  simple  name  is  glory's  synonym ! 
Even  fancy's  self  in  her  enchanted  sleep 
Can  dream  no  future  which  may  cease  to  keep 
His  name  in  guard,  like  sentinel,  and  cry 
From  time's  great  bastions,  "It  shall  never  die.' 
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Delivered  at  Ashland,  Va.,  on  Memorial  Day,  Saturday, 
May  26th,  1906. 

Memorial  day  has  grown  into  an  institution  among  us.  The  old 
Confederate  naturally  becomes  reminiscent  when  in  the  presence  of 
his  comrades  he  recalls  the  hardships,  the  sacrifices  and  the  conflicts 
of  40  years  ago.  The  features  and  the  forms  of  those  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  conflict,  or  fell  by  his  side, 
come  before  his  mind's  eye  as  distinct  as  the  scenes  of  yesterday. 
This  is  a  day  of  sadness  to  him,  not  unmixed  however,  with  the 
proud  recollection  that  he  was  an  humble  factor  in  one  of  the 
grandest  struggles  for  self  government  that  has  ever  occurred  on 
the  earth. 

As  the  younger  people  of  this  generation  cannot  enter  into  our 
feelings  now,  so  they  cannot  imagine  how  we  felt  40  years  ago. 
The  causes  for  that  struggle,  and  the  motives  of  those  who  partici- 
pated have  been  so  misrepresented  and  maligned  by  the  historians 
of  the  day  that  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  those  who  survive  to 
vindicate  the  motives,  and  explain  the  principles,  of  the  actors  in 
that  great  drama. 

The  writers  and  speakers  of  the  South  owe  it  to  our  dead  leaders, 
and  the  noble  men  who  followed  them,  to  vindicate  their  action  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  prove  to  all  the  world,  that  those  who 
fought  for  the  South  were  neither  rebels  nor  traitors. 

For  this  reason,  my  comrades  and  the  older  people  here,  will 
indulge  me  while  I  present  some  views  not  new  to  them,  but  intended 
for  the  rising  generation  —  those  perhaps  who  studied  Barnes'  and 
Fiske's  histories. 

We  do  not  meet  in  our  Camps  or  on  Memorial  occasions  to  dis- 
cuss the  abstract  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  conflict  that 
was  waged  with  such  fury  40  years  ago.  It  is  useless  to  raise  this 
question.  Possibly  it  may  be  urged  that  in  some  respects  both 
sides  were  wrong.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  probably  delare 
that  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  one  side  was 
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right,  and  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  National  affairs,  the 
other  side  was  right. 

The  old  Confederate  has  never  consented  to  say  he  thought  he 
was  right.  He  believes  the  expression  comes  of  too  much  com- 
placency or  from  lack  of  grit.  We  did  not  discuss  its  expediency 
after  the  State  made  its  choice.  Our  comrades  who  sleep  beneath 
the  sod,  died  for  the  right  as  they  saw  it.  While  memory  holds  its 
place,  you  and  your  sons  and  daughters  will  pay  the  homage  of 
grateful  and  loving  hearts  to  their  heroism  and  value,  as  annually 
you  strew  their  graves  with  flowers,  and  teach  your  children  to  lisp 
their  names  and  revere  their  memories. 

As  we  meet  on  these  memorial  occasions,  or  beside  the  graves  of 
our  heroes,  without  one  bitter  thought  for  those  whom  they  met  in 
deadly  conflict,  we  thank  God  for  the  courage  that  enabled  them 
to  face  the  "dangers  nature  shrinks  from,"  and  to  die  in  defense  of 
the  manhood  and  self  respect  of  this  Southland.  We  could  not  have 
tamely  yielded  our  rights  and  convictions  to  avoid  suffering  and 
loss. 

The  necessity  for  the  war  was  written  in  the  history  of  the  Colo- 
nies, in  the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of  the  different  States,  on 
the  flag  of  the  first  ship  that  brought  slaves  to  North  America. 
The  splendid  eloquence  and  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay  and  others 
delayed  it.  The  madness  of  a  few  on  both  sides  hastened  it.  Two 
questions  had  to  be  settled,  the  right  of  secession  and  chattel 
slavery. 

Some  writers  have  contended  that  it  was  worth  all  our  dreadful 
financial  losses;  all  the  sufferings  of  the  conflict  and  all  the  blood  of 
our  precious  dead,  to  have  these  two  questions  flung  behind  us 
forever.  From  this  conclusion  I  respectfully  dissent,  and  will 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  right  of  secession  rested  with  the  South, 
while  slavery  was  an  incident  of,  but  not  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  would  have  ceased  in  time  without  so  drastic  a  measure. 

The  histories  of  the  Civil  war,  as  well  as  the  books  of  fiction,  by 
Northern  writers,  have  left  a  baleful  and  erroneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation. 

The  Southern  States  exercised  a  power  that  had  been  claimed 
from  the  very  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  their  statesmen  recognized  the  theory  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  States,  entered  into 
for  the  common  welfare.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  recog- 
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nized  and  the  idea  of  coercing  a  sovereign  State  was  not  entertained 
at  all. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  States  that  ratified  it,  together  with  the 
debates,  go  to  show  that  at  the  time  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  this  question.  Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
declared  their  intention  to  create  a  supreme  Central  Government  to 
bind  the  States  beyond  all  power  of  withdrawal,  it  never  would  have 
been  ratified  at  all.  This  State,  as  well  as  New  York,  and  possibly 
others,  inserted  in  their  resolutions  of  ratification  a  declaration  that 
the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  might  be  resumed  by  them  when  they  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  prevent  injury  or  oppression. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  secession,  charac- 
terized as  treason  and  rebellion  in  1861,  was  openly  advocated  in 
Massachusetts.  Col.  Pickering,  a  member  of  General  Washington's 
cabinet,  in  July,  1804,  wrote  as  follows  :  "The  principles  of  our 
revolution  point  to  the  remedy — a  separation.  That  this  can  be 
accomplished,  and  without  spilling  one  drop  of  blood,  I  have  no 
doubt.  *  *  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a  long 

continued  union.  A  Northern  Confederacy  would  unite  congenial 
characters  and  present  a  fairer  prospect  of  public  happiness;  while 
the  Southern  States,  having  a  similarity  of  habits,  might  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a  separation  were  to 
take  place,  our  mutual  wants  would  render  a  friendly  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  inevitable.  The  Southern  States  would  require  the 
moral  protection  of  the  Northern  Union,  and  the  products  of  the 
former  would  be  important  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
latter.  *  It  (meaning  the  separation)  must  begin  in  Massa- 

chusetts. The  proposition  would  be  welcome  in  Connecticut,  and 
could  we  doubt  New  Hampshire  ?  But  New  York  must  be  associ- 
ated, and  how  is  her  concurrence  to  be  obtained  ?  She  must  be 
made  the  centre  of  the  Confederacy.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
would  follow  of  course,  and  Rhode  Island  of  necessity." 

This  letter  shows  that  Col.  Pickering  believed  that  the  doctrine 
of  secession  had  the  approval  of  New  England,  as  well  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  1811  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  violently 
opposed  in  Congress.  During  the  debate,  Mr.  Quincy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said:  If  this  bill  passes  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it 
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is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States 
from  their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation 
amicably,  if  they  can — violently,  if  they  must." 

A  Southern  delegate,  mark  you,  called  him  to  order.  The  point 
of  order  was  sustained  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  From  this 
decision  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  Speaker  was  OVERRULED. 

Here  was  an  open  contention  of  the  right  of  secession  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts representative,  and  a  decision  by  the  House  that  it  was  a 
lawful  matter  for  discussion. 

The  Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  discussed  the  question,  and  although 
they  did  not  decide  to  secede  at  that  time,  declared  as  follows  : 
"If  the  Union  be  destined  to  dissolution  by  reason  of  the  multiplied 
abuses  of  bad  administration,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work  of 
peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent.  Some  new  form  of  Con- 
federacy should  be  substituted  among  the  States  which  shall  intend 
to  maintain  a  Federal  relation  to  each  other.  Events  may  prove 
that  the  causes  of  our  calamities  are  deep  and  permanent.  They 
may  be  found  to  proceed  not  merely  from  blindness  of  prejudice, 
pride  or  opinion,  violence  of  party  spirit,  or  the  confusion  of  the 
times,  but  they  may  be  traced  to  implacable  combinations  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  States,  to  monopolize  power  and  office  and  to  trample 
without  remorse  upon  the  rights,  and  interests  of  commercial 
sections  of  the  Union.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  causes 
are  radical  and  permanent  a  separation,  by  equitable  arrangement 
will  be  preferable  to  an  alliance  by  constraint  among  nominal 
friends,  but  real  enemies." 

The  New  England  States  in  1844  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  adopted  this 
resolution: 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  faithful  to  the  compact 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  plain 
meaning  and  intent  in  which  it  was  understood  by  them,  is  sincerely 
anxious  for  its  preservation  ;  but  that  it  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  that  the  other  States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated  powers  in 
no  body  of  men  on  earth."  It  further  declared  that  "  the  project 
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of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may 
tend  to  drive  these  States  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

Prior  to  the  Louisiana  purchase  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  who  were  harrassed  by  the  Spaniards,  petitioned  Congress, 
saying,  ' '  if  Congress  refuses  us  effectual  protection  ;  if  it  forsakes 
us,  we  will  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety  requires,  even  if 
they  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  our  connection  with  the 
other  States.  No  protection  ;  no  allegiance. " 

You  see  the  right  to  secede  was  advocated  by  the  North  and 
West,  and  threats  to  avail  themselves  of  this  right  were  made  by 
Northern  Legislatures,  leading  statesmen,  and  petitioners  in 
Congress. 

Through  50  years  of  our  history  this  discussion  continued,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Webster  and  the  logic  of  Calhoun  were  exhausted 
while  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  reached. 

Finally,  when  the  Southern  States,  for  grievances  that  are  fresh 
in  our  memories,  and  far  outweighed  all  the  fancied  evils  that  New 
England  suffered,  or  all  the  trials  the  Mississippi  Valley  settlers 
bore,  withdrew  from  the  Union  and  reasserted  their  sovereignty, 
they  were  coerced  by  Federal  powers,  and  falsely  represented,  not 
only  to  the  world,  but  to  our  own  children,  as  traitors  and  rebels. 

The  question  of  the  justice  of  our  cause  having  been  so  completely 
established,  why  should  our  people  admit,  as  we  know  they  some- 
times do,  that  it  was  best  after  all  that  we  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  separate  government  ? 

Does  the  fact  of  failure  prove  that  we  were  in  the  wrong,  and  our 
enemies  right  in  the  contention  ?  Was  Providence  on  their  side, 
and  were  we  fighting  against  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty?  If  so,  why  ? 
Was  religion  and  character  on  the  side  of  the  North?  If  America 
had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  were  we  of  the  South 
sinners  above  all  others  ?  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  side 
exhibited  most  of  the  Christian,  and  least  of  the  brutal  character? 
To  ask  these  questions  is  but  to  answer  them. 

In  the  "  Confederate  Secession,"  a  work  by  an  Englishman,  the 
author  draws  a  deadly  parallel  between  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  two  people,  and  sums  up  the  matter  with  the  significant  words  : 
"All  the  good  qualities  were  on  the  one  tide,  and  all  the  bad  on 
the  other." 
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Let  us  discard  the  old  superstition  that  Heaven  is  revealed  in  the 
immediate  results  of  "trial  by  combat."  We  know  that  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  first  centuries  went  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  midiaeval  times.  We  know  that  Paul  was  beheaded  and 
Nero  crowned,  and  Christ  crucified.  Our  defeat  was  but  another 
instance  of  "  Truth  on  the  scaffold,  and  wrong  on  the  throne." 

We  know  that  the  North  succeeded  because  they  mustered 
2,500,000  men,  and  had  the  world  to  draw  supplies  from,  while 
the  South  failed  because  she  could  not  muster  over  600,000  men 
all  told,  and  v\as  confined  to  her  own  territories  for  supplies. 

Northern  writers  and  speakers  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
South  plunged  this  country  into  desperate  war  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  slavery.  Do  the  facts  of  history  sustain  contention  ? 
The  colony  of  Virginia  protested  again  and  again  to  the  King  of 
England  against  sending  slaves  to  her  shores.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  enacted  laws  on  twenty-three  different  occasions  against 
the  importation  of  slaves.  The  King  of  England  vetoed  each  act. 
Then  the  people  of  Virginia  petitioned  the  King  to  stop  the  traffic. 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal.  In  1832  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  came  within  one  vote  of  passing  a  law  of  emancipation. 

On  page  88,  Vol.  I,  of  Henderson's  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
you  will  find  an  interesting  letter  written  by  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
showing  what  he  thought  of  slavery  before  the  war.  Dr.  Hunter 
McGuire,  in  his  able  report  on  School  Histories  of  the  South,  made 
to  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  in  1899,  states  that  Lee  set  free  his 
slaves  before  the  war  began,  while  Grant  retained  his  until  freed  by 
proclamation.  Dr.  McGuire  also  says  in  his  report,  that  not  one 
man  in  30  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  owned  a  slave.  Of  80  men  of 
my  Company,  40  never  owned  a  slave,  nor  did  their  fathers  before 
them  own  one. 

A  Northern  writer  says  :  "Slavery  was  the  cause  of  war,  just  as 
property  is  the  cause  of  robbery." 

If  any  man  will  read  the  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
just  prior  to  the  war,  or  the  emancipation  proclamation,  he  will  see 
that  slavery  was  not  the  cause  of  action,  or  its  abolition  his  intent. 
Emancipation  was  a  war  measure,  not  affecting  the  border  States. 

Mr.  Webster  said  at  Capon  Springs  in  1851  :  "  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  and  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States  refused  to  carry  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of 
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fugitive  slaves,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  keep  the 
compact." 

Did  any  of  you  ever  see  a  soldier  who  was  fighting  for  slavery  ? 
A  celebrated  English  historian  in  treating  this  subject,  remarks  : 
' '  Slavery  was  but  the  occasion  of  the  rupture,  in  no  sense,  the 
object  of  the  war." 

Slavery  would  have  been  abolished  in  time  had  the  South 
succeeded.  Virginia  would  have  taken  the  initiatory  in  a  few  years. 
Her  whole  history,  and  the  action  of  her  statesmen  and  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  go  to  show  this. 

The  enlightened  sentiment  of  mankind,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was 
against  chattel  slavery.  England  and  France  had  freed  their  bond- 
men. Russia  emancipated  her  serfs  about  1880.  In  1873  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  taxed  itself  $12,000,000  and  freed  30,000  slaves.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  enlightened  and  Christian  people  of  the 
Southern  States  would  have  set  themselves  against  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  mankind?  and  refuse  to  heed  the  voice  of  civilization  and 
progress  ? 

I  have  given  this  hasty  argument  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  simply 
to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
younger  generation. 

It  would  hasten  the  progress  of  harmony  between  the  sections  if  the 
people  of  the  North  would  acquaint  themselves  with  these  historic 
facts.  It  would  hasten  the  era  of  good  feeling  now  setting  in  if  they 
would  realize  that  the  black  race  problem  is  not  the  only  race 
problem  that  confronts  us. 

I  look  into  the  faces  of  men  who  on  their  father's  knees  listened 
to  the  stories  cf  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and  Yorktown.  Teach 
your  children  the  truth  of  history  touching  both  revolutions  in  this 
country.  Virginia  as  then  constituted,  furnished  one  third  of 
Washington's  army  at  Yorktown,  while  at  the  same  time  she  had 
2,500  soldiers  with  Green  in  the  South,  and  700  also  fighting  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio.  Let  it  go  down  to  your  children  that  the  one 
revolution  was  as  justifiable  as  the  other,  and  that  for  the  first, 
Virginia  gave  the  immortal  Washington,  and  to  the  last  supplied 
the  peerless  Lee. 

Let  me  give  you  a  pen  portrait  of  our  chieftain  from  an  English 
view  point.  In  a  translation  of  Homer,  dedicated  to  "General  R. 
E.  Lee,  the  most  stainless  of  living  commanders  and  except  in 
fortune  the  greatest,"  Philip  Stanley  Worsley  of  Oxford,  wrote: 
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"The  grand  old  bard  that  never  dies 
Receive  him  in  our  English  tongue; 

I  send  thee,  but  with  weeping  eyes, 
The  story  that  he  sung. 

Thy  Tory  is  fallen,  thy  dear  land 
Is  marred  beneath  the  spoilers  heel, 

I  can  not  trust  my  trembling  hand 
To  write  the  things  I  feel. 

Ah,  realm  of  tombs,  but  let  her  bear 

This  blazon  to  the  last  of  times; 
No  nation  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

Or  fell  so  pure  of  crimes. 

The  widow's  moan,  the  orphan's  wail 
Come  round  thee;  yet  in  truth  be  strong; 

Eternal  right,  though  all  else  fail, 
Can  never  be  made  wrong. 

An  Angel's  heart,  an  Angel's  mouth, 

Not  Homer's,  could  atone  for  me, 
Hymn  well  the  great  Confederate  South, 

Virginia  first,  and  Lee." 

On  occasions  like  this  our  hearts  turn  to  one  who  was  imprisoned, 
manacled  and  treated  with  many  indignities,  although  no  more 
responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  than  other  public 
men.  His  persecutors  were  unable  to  bring  him  to  trial.  The  text 
books  on  the  Constitution  taught  at  West  Point  stood  in  the  way. 
For  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  young  republic,  that  arose  so  full 
of  hope  and  noble  purposes  and  died  so  free  of  crime,  the  Com  - 
mon wealth  of  Mississippi  gave  JefTerson  Davis;  soldier,  statesman 
and  vicarious  sufferer,  for  a  people  who  will  cherish  his  memory  so 
long  as  valor  has  a  votary  or  virtue  a  shrine. 

OUR    HEROES   WHO    FELL    IN   THE    STRUGGLE. 

We  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mighty  host  of  brave  officers, 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  under  the  banner  of  the  Lost  Cause 
forty  years  ago.  We  cannot  call  their  names.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  who  gave 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Government.  We  tell 
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of  their  fate  without  a  sigh.  They  were  spared  from  witnessing 
the  glorious  flag  furled.  A  large  number  of  these  did  not  turn 
from  the  fated  field  of  Gettysburg,  as  did  some  here,  with  the 
burning  thought  that  "Some  one  had  blundered." 

The  tragic  scenes  at  Appomattox  could  leave  no  regretful  and 
sorrowful  memories  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

"As  the  mists  of  the  past  are  rolled  away, 

Our  heroes  who  died  in  their  tattered  gray, 

Grow  taller  and  greater  in  all  their  parts, 

Till  they  fill  our  minds,  as  they  filled  our  hearts; 

And  for  them  who  lament  them  there  is  this  relief, 

That  glory  sits  by  the  side  of  grief, 

And  they  grow  taller  as  the  years  pass  by 

And  the  world  learns  how  they  could  do  or  die." 

PRIVATE   SOLDIERS    AND   SAILORS. 

We  sing  praises  to  the  officers;  we  erect  monuments  of  bronze 
and  marble  to  their  memories;  we  hangportaits  on  the  walls  of  our 
camps  that  will  remind  our  children's  children  of  their  undying 
fame  and  imperishable  valor,  but  we  do  not  emphasize  on  every 
occasion,  as  we  should,  the  self  sacrifice  and  noble  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  private  soldier  and  sailor  who  made  possible  the  fame  and 
glory  of  their  officers. 

The  Confederate  private  soldier  was  by  far  above  the  average  of 
the  armies  of  the  world.  No  country  ever  had  a  larger  percentage 
of  thinking  and  intelligent  men  in  the  ranks;  men  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  moral  principle. 

To  their  everlasting  honor  stands  the  fact  that  in  their  march 
through  the  enemy's  country  they  left  behind  them  no  wasted 
fields,  no  families  cruelly  robbed,  no  homes  violated. 

An  English  writer  contemporaneously  wrote: 

"In  no  case  had  the  Pennsylvanians  to  complaim  of  personal 
injury  or  even  discourtesy  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  homes  they 
had  burned;  whose  families  they  had  insulted,  robbed  and  tor- 
mented. Even  the  tardy  destruction  of  Chambersburg  was  an  act 
of  regular,  limited  and  righteous  reprisal." 

"I  must  say  that  they  acted  like  gentlemen,  and,  their  cause 
aside,  I  would  rather  have  40,000  rebels  quartered  on  my  premises 
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than  1,000  Union  troops,"  was  said  by  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  during 
that  invasion. 

No  one  who  participated  in  that  struggle  for  Constitutional 
government  could  have  failed  to  observe  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
the  private  soldier. 

The  generals  and  line  officers,  charged  with  responsibility  and 
nerved  with  ambition,  too  often  soldiers  of  fortune,  had  a  stimulus 
and  hope  of  reward  that  did  not  often  stir  the  private  soldier.  His 
breast  was  fired  and  his  arm  nerved  by  devotion  to  duty.  He  was 
in  many  cases  better  born  and  more  intelligent  than  his  officers, 
yet  he  was  obedient  to  orders  and  marched  into  the  jaws  of  death 
with  a  heroism  and  courage  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  He  knew  that  in  the  story  of  the  battle  the  officers'  names 
would  be  mentioned,  and  if  among  the  slain,  he  would  be  borne  to 
a  well  marked  tomb,  over  which  loving  hands  and  grateful  hearts 
would  spread  flowers  and  shed  tears;  while  over  his  unmarked 
grave,  most  likely  the  wind  would  sing  a  sad  requiem  and  no  loving 
hand  would  plant  a  single  flower. 

A  Southern  soldier  of  the  2nd  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  pathetic  words 
has  epitomized  this  subject.  A  lady  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  set 
the  words  to  music.  We  often  heard  it  sung  around  our  Camp  Fires : 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  they  say 
Except  here  and  there  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro, 
By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 

"  'Tis  nothing — a  private  or  two  now  and  then 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle, 
Not  an  officer  lost;  only  one  of  the  men- 
Moaning  out  all  alone  the  death  rattle. 
*  #  *  * 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river; 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
That  picket's  off  duty  forever." 

THE    WOMEN    OF    THE   SOUTH. 

No  story  of  our  war;  no  record  of  the  gallent  defenders  of  our 
stainless  banner;  no  recital  of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  the  unselfish 
sacrifices  of  these  men,  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
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heroic  spirit  and  undying"  devotion  of  the  noble  women  of  the 
South.  The  old  stories  of  the  Roman  matrons  and  self-sacrifices  oi 
the  Spartan  women,  were  reproduced  in  every  State,  and  nearly 
every  home  of  this  Southland. 

It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  from  memory  of  the  stirring  events 
during  the  war  between  the  States,  incidents  that  would  show  the 
most  exalted  patriotism  and  the  highest  conception  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South  that  the  history  of  any 
people  in  any  age  can  furnish. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  tjieir  mantle  has  fallen  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  hearts  burn 
to  day  with  a  love  and  devotion  as  pure  and  sacred  as  that  of  their 
mothers,  when  they  sent  forth  their  sons  to  battle  with  the  Roman 
matron's  injunction;  or  gave  their  parting  kiss  to  loved  ones,  whom 
they  cheerfully  resigned  to  their  country's  call. 

The  unselfish  devotion  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South  upheld 
and  prolonged  the  unequal  struggle  while  their  patience  and  sacri- 
fices at  home,  rearing  their  children,  and  praying  for  the  absent 
husband  and  father,  often  with  no  protector  save  the  faithful  slaves 
who  stood  guard  at  their  doors,  furnishes  the  most  striking  example 
of  love  and  devotion  that  this  world  has  ever  known.  When  under 
the  providence  of  God  our  vexed  problems  are  settled,  and  the 
South  comes  again  to  her  own,  as  under  the  unvarying  law  of  com- 
pensation she  surely  will,  another  monument  will  crown  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  our  monumental  city,  erected  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  dedicated  to  the  noble  women 
of  the  South. 

A    LAND    WITHOUT    RUINS. 

A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without  memories.  A  land  with- 
out memories  is  a  land  without  a  history.  "Crowns  of  roses  fade  ; 
crowns  of  thorns  endure.  Calvaries  and  Crucifixions  take  deepest 
hold  of  humanity.  The  triumphs  of  might  are  transient ;  they  pass 
and  are  forgotten.  The  sufferings  of  right  are  deepest  on  the 
chronicles  of  Nations." 

A    PARTING   WORD    FOR    HIS    OLD    COMRADES. 

"The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  lengthening  on  our  pathway, 
The  twilight  approaches;  for  the  most  part  you  have  lived  brave 
lives, 
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May  you  die  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  the 
ages." 

Our  battlefields  are  around  us ;  the  graves  of  our  dead  comrades 
remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  Virginians  made  for  their  convictions. 
The  evening  song  of  our  declining  years  may  find  passionate  long- 
ing in  the  plaintive  strain  of  our  Southern  bard  : 

"  Yes,  give  me  the  land  where  the  ruins  are  spread, 
And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead  ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  is  blest  by  the  dust 
And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  down-trodden  just ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  where  the  battle's  red  blast 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  hath  legends  and  lays 
That  tell  of  the  memory  of  long  vanished  days  ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  has  story  and  song 
Enshrine  the  strife  of  the  right  with  the  wrong  ; 
Yes,  give  me  a  land  with  a  grave  in  each  spot 
And  names  in  those  graves  that  shall  ne'er  be  forgot  ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  of  the  wreck  and  the  tomb, 
There  is  grandeur  in  graves  ;  there  is  glory  in  gloom  ; 
For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born 
As  after  the  night  comes  the  sunshine  of  morn. 
And  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  the  grass  overgrown 
May  yet  form  the  footstool  of  Liberty's  throne, 
And  each  single  wreck  in  the  warpath  of  might 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  Temple  of  Right." 
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From   The  fournal,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  3,  1906. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


[A  remarkable  essay  by  Miss  RUTH  RODGERS,  the  fourteen 
year  old  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Rodgers,  a 
brilliant  and  talented  girl,  who  has  won  a  succession  of  badges, 
medals  and  blue  ribbons  since  she  first  started  to  school. 

On  May  23,  1906,  she  won  the  McDowell  Wolff  medal  for  the 
best  essay  on  "Prisoners  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  was,  also,  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  the  State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  for 
the  best  essay  on  "Events  of  1861— Their  Importance  and  In- 
fluence," her  essay  being  adjudged  the  best  sent  from  Fulton 
county.  She  was  valedictorian  of  the  West  End  School,  when  it 
closed,  and  was  at  the  same  time  announced  the  leader  of  her  class 
for  the  year. 

Judge  Rodgers,  her  father,  is  the  historian  of  the  Atlanta  Camp 
of  Confederate  Veterans. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed  that  the  cruel  stigma  may  be 
removed  from  the  memory  of  Captain  Wirz. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Association  held  in  New 
Orleans,  January  2d,  1907,  "the  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board 
correspondence  regarding  a  history  of  'Andersonville'  that  is  in 
preparation  by  an  influential  citizen  of  Montana,  a  Republican  who 
has  held  important  offices  in  his  State,  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  who  was  for  seven  months  confined  at 
Andersonville,  who  proposes  to  publish  his  version  of  that  prison. 
In  it  justice  will  be  done  to  Wirz's  memory.  It  will  be  shown  that 
Wirz  did  his  best  with  the  scant  means  at  his  command  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  prison 
committee  that  waited  upon  Wirz  several  times,  and  he  says  that 
Wirz  always  granted  reasonable  requests  if  in  his  power." — ED.] 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  war,  one  of  the  special,  and 
most  interesting  in  all  of  its  various  phases  is  the  capture  and  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  all  nations  or  countries  called  civilized,  when  they  may  be 
engaged  in  war,  it  is  customary  for  the  contending  parties  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  men  from  the  opposite  army,  when  they  may  be 
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overtaken,  a^nd  to  hold  in  custody  such  as  surrender.  Such  as  are 
thus  taken  are  put  hors-de-combat  by  being  put  in  prisons,  and 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  under  such  rules  as  are  commonly  regarded 
by  what  is  termed  civilized  warfare,  if,  indeed,  any  people  who 
engage  in  a  war  may  be  properly  called  civilized.  Instead  of  being 
killed  after  their  surrender,  prisoners  are  taken  and  held  in  prisons 
so  that  they  may  not  further  fight  until  properly  returned  or 
exchanged. 

The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  in  history.  The  subject  of  prisoners  in  the  civil  war,  and 
their  treatment  furnishes  to  the  student  of  military  history  some  of 
the  most  horrible  and  pathetic  incidents  of  human  suffering  ever 
known  in  the  world.  Both  sides  of  the  contest,  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  matter  of  severe  and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  advo- 
cates and  partisans  of  either  side  have  often  made  charges  of  inhu- 
manity against  the  other  side. 

The  responsibility  for  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners 
is  not  easy  to  fix  in  any  specific  or  definite  degree,  and  must  always 
be  considered  as  general,  except  in  some  special  and  individual 
cases. 

As  to  which  side  was  more  to  blame  than  the  other  can  only  be 
fairly  considered  and  estimated  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of 
the  means,  powers  and  resources  of  both  sides  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

In  view  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, it  seems  that  the  fair  and  just  judgment  of  true  and  impartial 
history  must  be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Confederate  States  govern- 
ment. The  Confederate  government,  at  best,  was  the  provisional, 
and  was  not  well  established  as  a  permanent  and  reliable  govern- 
ment. Its  credit  was  not  well  established  and  and  could  not  be 
counted  on  for  any  more  than  its  immediately  tangible  and  visible 
resources  in  hand  at  that  time.  Its  only  available  asset  for  credit 
was  the  production  of  cotton,  and  at  this  period  of  war  the  raising 
of  cotton  was  curtailed  and  limited  so  as  to  make  an  increase  in 
substantial  supplies  for  our  armies.  The  property  in  negroes  at 
this  time  was  uncertain  as  to  its  permanent  character  or  of  duration, 
and  was  not  available  as  security  for  credit. 

Prisoners  were  simply  so  many  parasites  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Confederacy.  They  were  a  lot  of  idle,  non-paying,  burdensome 
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boarders,  who  had  to  be  constantly  fed  and  guarded  and  who  did 
nothing  to  contribute  to  their  own  support.  They  were  an  incubus 
upon  a  government  already  too  weak  to  carry  its  own  burden, 
having  a  population  of  slaves  who  did  not  go  into  the  armies  to 
help  fight  the  battles  for  constitutional  principles  of  government 
wherein  they  were  interested  as  to  the  whole  number  of  slaves  and 
counted  for  three-fifths  of  their  number  for  representation. 

Our  women  and  children  had  to  be  supported  while  our  men 
were  engaged  in  the  war.  Then  to  take  on  an  increase  of  hearty, 
hungry  men  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  a  great  tax 
and  undertaking  for  a  people  of  limited  means  and  resources. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  when 
taking  so  many  prisoners. 

With  the  United  States  government  matters  were  different,  a 
government  which  the  South  helped  organize  and  establish,  a 
governmet  of  means,  a  government  of  prestige  and  power,  and 
with  unlimited  credit  and  immense  resources.  The  United  States 
could  afford  to  maintain  as  many  prisoners  as  it  could  capture  of 
the  Confederate  armies. 

They  could  draw  from  the  whole  world  for  both  men  and  money 
to  meet  their  demands  in  emergency. 

They  could  and  did  hire  foreigners  as  soldiers  for  bounty,  while 
native  Southerners  went  to  war  without  hire. 

The  total  number  of  Federal  prisoners  captured  by  the  Confeder- 
ates was  270,000  by  the  report  of  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  as  quoted 
by  Congressman  Hill  in  his  famous  reply  to  Elaine,  as  shown  by 
the  official  records  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 

The  whole  number  of  Confederare  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Federals  was  220,000.  At  once  it  is  seen  that  the  Federals  were 
50,000  more  than  the  Confederates. 

The  number  of  Federals  who  died  in  Confederate  prisons  was 
32,576,  and  the  number  of  Confederates  who  died  in  Federal  prisons 
was  26.436.  So  it  appears,  by  official  records,  that  more  than  12 
per  cent,  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons  died,  and 
less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  prisoners  in  Confederate  prisons 
died,  notwithstanding  the  difference  and  disparity  in  means  and 
resources  between  the  North  and  South,  considering  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  North  over  the  South  for  the  proper  care  of 
prisoners. 
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PRISON    POINTS. 

In  the  North  were  numerous  places  for  prisoners.  They  were 
located  at  points  as  follows  : 

Alleghany,  Pa.,  Alton,  111.,  Camp  Butler,  111.,  Camp  Chase,  O., 
Camp  Douglas,  111.,  Camp  Morton,  Ind.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  Fort 
Columbus,  N.  Y.,  Fort  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  Fort  Warren,  Md., 
Fort  Wood,  N.  Y.,  Fort  Pickens,  Fla/,  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
Rock  Island,  111.,  Johnston's  Island,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  , 

In  this  essay  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  each  station,  as  they  were  distributed  to  suit  the  wishes  and 
conveniences  of  the  government,  presumably  for  their  own  conveni- 
ence for  supplies,  guards  and  facility  for  keeping. 

In  the  South  prisons  were  located  at  Americus,  Ga.,  Camp 
Sumter,  Andersonville,  Ga. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Black - 
shear,  Ga. ;  Cahaba,  Ala.;  Camp  Lawton,  Millen,  Ga. ;  Camp 
Oglethorpe,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Florence,  S.  C. ; 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Raieigh,  N.  C. ; 
Danville,  Va. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Belle  Isle,  Castle  Thunder,  Crews, 
Libby,  Pemberton's,  Scott's,  Smith's  Factory. 

The  supposition  is  likewise  that  these  places  were  selected  for 
the  convenience  of  thre  Confederate  government  for  purposes  of 
safety  from  raids  for  the  release  of  prisoners  and  for  proper  care  of 
prisoners. 

The  prison  at  Andersonville,  called  Camp  Sumpter,  was  the 
most  noted  of  all  the  Confederate  prisons.  In  this  prison  there 
were  more  Union  prisoners  and  more  suffering  than  in  any  other 
prison  in  the  Confederate  States.  There  Captain  Henry  Wirz  was 
in  command,  and  to  him  has  been  charged  the  alleged  cruelties 
and  crimes  at  the  prison. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  was  much  suffering  in  this 
prison,  but  it  is  hardly  true  that  Captain  Wirz  was  responsible  for 
all  of  it,  if  for  any. 

He  was  Swiss  by  birth,  a  physician  by  profession,  and  he  came 
to  America  long  before  the  war  and  located  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
battle,  so  as  to  bar  him  from  active  field  service.  He  was  assigned 
and  detailed  for  duty  as  commanding  officer  at  Andersonville 
prison. 
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After  the  war  he  was  charged  by  the  Federal  authorities  with 
various  crimes  at  the  prison.  He  was  taken  to  Washington  city, 
and  there  hel^l  to  trial  by  a  military  court,  which  condemned  him 
to  be  hung,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  loth  of  November,  1865. 

The  military  court  which  tried  and  condemned  Confederate 
Captain  Henry  Wirz  was  presided  over  by  General  Lewis  Wallace, 
who  subsequently  became  the  famous  author  of  the  book  known 
as  "Ben  Hur,'  which  has  been  published  in  numerous  editions  and 
read  by  thousands  of  our  people. 

The  work  was  also  dramatized  and  presented  on  theatrical  stages 
to  the  interest  of  many  thousands  of  people  and  vast  assemblies  of 
spectators.  I  wonder  if  any  of  them  ever  thought  of  the  author  of 
"  Ben  Hur  "  as  the  same  man  and  officer  who  ruled  in  the  military 
court  that  tried  and  condemned  Confederate  Captain  Henry  Wirz? 

The  circumstances  of  the  Confederate  government  rendered  it 
practically  impossible  to  give  the  prisoners  all  of  their  necessities. 

Captain  Wirz  was  condemned  and  hung  as  a  cruel  felon. 

His  cruel  judge  lived  on  and  became  famous.  Does  it  not  really 
seem  like  the  irony  of  fate? 

The  United  States  was  in  better  condition  and  with  more  favor- 
able circumstances  for  the  proper  care  of  prisoners,  yet  they  allowed 
our  Confederate  soldiers  to  suffer  severely,  man>y  of  them  being  put 
to  death  without  cause  of  reason. 

Many  of  them  died  from  starvation  and  freezing,  as  occurred  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  and  at  Sandusky  (Johnson's 
Island),  Ohio. 

At  Sandusky  and  Chicago  are  large  cemeteries  of  our  men  who 
died  in  these  prisons.  Brave  patriots  of  the  Southland,  they  were 
true  to  the  last,  and  they  now  rest  in  those  cemeteries  in  view  of 
those  who  opposed  their  cause,  as  though  they  are  to  be  silent 
sentinels  on  guard  forever  for  Southern  manhood  and  courage, 
fidelity  and  fortitude,  honor  and  heroism. 

Indeed,  it  seems  appropriate  and  timely  that  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  lamented  President  McKinley, 
that  the  Federal  government  ' '  should  share  with  us  in  the  care  of 
Confederate  soldiers'  graves."  He  said  :  "  Every  soldier's  grave 
made  during  our  unfortunate  Civil  War,  is  a  tribute  to  American 
valor. ' ' 

It  is  simply  a  tale  of  horrors  to  read  now  the  official  reports  of 
the  lives  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  prison.  A  significant  fact  with 
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regard  to  the  records,  that  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of 
prisons,  under  the  headings  of  "conduct"  almost  invariably  show 
"good"  and  "very  good."  Let  us  contrast  these  reports  of  uni- 
form good  conduct  of  Confederates  in  prison  with  the  severity  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  their  cruel  guards.  For 
men  whose  behavior  was  "good"  to  be  treated  as  they  were  was 
simply  wanton  cruelty  without  cause. 

The  south  had  a'  double  duty  imposed  upon  it,  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  in  their  prisons  and  it  also  contributed  to  the  comfort  of 
Confederate  soldiers  in  Northern  prisons. 

The  Confederate  government  sent  large  quantities  of  cotton  to 
the  north  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  Confederates  in  prison. 

Confederate  General  William  N.  R.  Beall  was  in  a  Yankee 
prison.  He  was  released  on  parole  of  honor  and  was  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  selling  the  cotton  and  buying 
supplies,  and  distributing  them  amongst  the  prisoners  at  various 
prisons. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  bales  of  cotton  sent  to  New  York,  after 
being  properly  prepared  for  market,  sold  at  public  auction  February 
8th,  1865,  at  an  average  price  of  82  cents  per  pound,  netted 
$331,789.66,  which  sum  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  supplies 
for  our  prisoners  in  Northern  prisons. 

On  August  8,  1865,  General  U.  S.  Grant  sent  a  telegram  to 
General  Butler  as  follows  : 

"On  the  subject  of  exchange,  however,  I  differ  with  General 
Hitchcock.  It  is  hard  on  our  men  held  in  Southern  prisons  not  to 
release  them,  but  it  is  humanity  to  those  left  in  the  ranks  to  fight 
our  battles. 

"To  commence  a  system  of  exchange  now  which  liberates  all 
prisoners  taken,  we  will  have  to  fight  on  until  the  whole  South  is 
exterminated.  If  we  hold  those  already  caught  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  so  many  dead  men.  At  this  particular  time,  to  release 
all  rebel  prisoners  would  insure  Sherman's  defeat  and  compromise 
our  safety  here." 

After  abundant  and  indubitable  proofs,  the  responsibility  for  the 
suffering  of  prisoners  North  and  South  has  been  laid  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  there  let  it  abide 
in  history. 
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[Our  esteemed  contributor,  the  gallant  Captain  E.  E.  Bouldin,  is 
a  prominent  and  successful  member  of  the  Virginia  bar.  An  elder 
brother  (whom  we  have  known  for  a  longer  period)  Powhatan 
Bouldin,  Esq.,  was  for  many  years  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Danville  Times.  He  is  the  author  of  "Home  Reminiscenses  of 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  a  work  which  in  the  testimony 
presented  of  those  familiar  with  that  erratic  genius,  seems  to  give 
the  key  to  his  eccentricity. — ED.] 

The  Charlotte  Cavalry  was  organized  in  Charlotte  county,  Vir- 
ginia, U.  S.  A.,  in  1861.  On  the  2yth  May,  1861,  it  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  Ashland,  Va. 

It  served  in  the  War  1861-5,  first  in  Maj.  George  Jackson's 
Battalion,  with  one  Company  from  Augusta  county  and  two  from 
Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  until  September,  1862,  when  it  was 
put  into  the  I4th  Virginia  Cavalry  as  Company  "B."  This  Regi- 
ment served  under  Brigadier-Generals  A.  G.  Jenkins,  Jno.  Mc- 
Causland  and  R.  L.  T.  Beale,  Major-General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
Division  part  of  the  time. 

It  was  distinguished  among  kindred  organizations  for  the  personal 
merit  of  its  members.  Every  General  it  served  under  recognized 
the  high  intelligence  and  worth  of  its  members.  It  never  had  a 
member  to  desert.  Applicants  had  to  be  voted  on  before  they 
could  become  members.  There  were  a  large  number  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers,  and  highly  educated  farmers  and  merchants 
in  the  Company. 

From  a  camp  of  instruction,  at  Ashland,  Va. ,  it  was  sent  in  the 
Spring  of  1861,  to  Laurel  Hill,  Northwest  Virginia,  to  General 
Garnett's  command.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  (forty-two) 
in  this  memorial,  shows  how  it  suffered.  After  it  was  put  into  the 
I4th  Virginia  Cavalry,  it,  with  the  Churchville  Cavalry  (Companies 
B  and  I)  constituted  the  "charging"  Squadron  of  the  Brigade. 
Captain  E.  E.  Bouldin  was  first,  and  Captain  James  A.  Wilson 
(of  the  Churchville)  was  Second  in  Command  of  the  Squadron. 
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When  the  Brigade  advanced  the  squadron's  place  was  in  extreme 
front,  when  it  retreated  in  extreme  rear. 

It  formed  General  R.  E.  Lee's  extreme  advance  guard  into 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  1863.  It  was  General  John  McCausland's 
extreme  rear  guard  all  night  and  all  day  for  days  together,  from 
Covington  to  Buchanan  in  June,  1864,  when  General  Hunter 
advanced  on  Lynchburg,  Va. 

When  Chambersburg,  Pa.  was  burnt  in  1864,  this  squadron  acted 
as  General  McCausland's  extreme  rear  guard  when  McCausland 
left  the  burning  city.  From  Five  Forks,  Va.,  near  Petersburg, 
it  was  again  often  in  the  rear  of  Beale's  Brigade  (to  which  it  had 
been  transferred)  in  Lee's  retreat  to  Appomattox.  On  the  morning 
of  the  surrender,  gth  April,  1865,  this  squadron  was  with  its  regi- 
ment, the  I4th  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  the  last  charge  made  by  that 
regiment  under  command  of  Captain  E.  E.  Bouldin.  On  very 
many  other  occasions,  these  two  companies  were  assigned  the  posts 
of  danger  and  hardship. 

They  acted  nearly  always  together.  So  that  in  most,  if  not  all 
instances,  the  Churchville  Cavalry  was  engaged  along  with  the 
Charlotte  Cavalry  in  battles  and  skirmishes  enumerated  below, 
and  its  casualties  were  as  many  as  those  of  the  Charlotte  Cavalry, 
though  this  memorial  does  not  name  any  of  them.  A  roll  of  that 
Company  was  made  out  by  Captain  James  A.  Wilson,  of  Church- 
ville, Augusta  County,  Va.  A  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Charlotte 
Cavalry  was  published  in  Vol.  XXVIII  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  and  it  was  also  entered  in  the  records  of  County 
Court  of  Charlotte  County,  Virginia. 

This  memorial  was  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  M.  Gaines, 
now  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  the  records  in  that  city  and  from 
his  own  notes  and  recollections,  and  was  carefully  reviewed  by 
myself.  It  was  sent  to  many  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Charlotte  Cavalry,  and  corrections  made  where  there  were  errors. 
So  I  hope,  that  it  is  correct  in  every  particular,  and  will  serve  to 
give  posterity  an  account  of  the  part  this  Company  and  the  Church- 
ville Cavalry,  bore  in  the  great  War,  1861-5. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  engagements,  large 
and  small  (excepting  trivial  encounters  on  picket  and  scout  duty) 
in  which  this  Company,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  participated  during 
the  War,  with  the  casualties  remembered. 
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1 86 1.      With  Gen.  R.  S.  Garnett  in  West  Virginia. 
Laurel  Hill,  W.   Va.,  July  7,  8  and  9. 
Kahler's  Ford,  W.  Va.,  July  13. 
Carrick's  Ford,  W.  Va.,  July  13. 

Swamp's  Block  House,  W.  Va.,  November — .  Henry  Chick 
killed  and  Isaac  Friend  wounded. 

1862.  With  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  in  West  Virginia. 
Dry  Forks,  W.  Va.,  January  8. 

North  Fork,  W.  Va.,  January  17.  R.  M.  Friend  wounded  on 
scout. 

Hinkle's  Gap,  W.  Va.,  February  4. 

Seneca  Creek,  W.  Va. ,  February  — . 

North  Mountain,  W.  Va.,  March  4.     Samuel  M.  Gaines  wounded. 

With  Gen.  Loring, 

Nicholas  Court  House,  W.  Va.,  July  26. 
Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  September  10. 
Cotton  Hill,  W.  Va.,  September  n. 
Montgomery's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  September  12. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ,  September  13. 
Buffalo,  W.  Va.,  September  27. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  6. 
Bulltown,  W.  Va.,  October  9. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  16. 
Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. ,  October  31. 

1863.  With  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  in  his  Advance  into 

Pennsylvania. 

Middletown,  Va.,  June  if. 

Winchester,  Va.,  June  13. 

White  Post,  Va.,  June  14. 

Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  June  15. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  June  15. 

Greencastle,  Pa.,  June  20. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  June  20. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  June  29. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  i,  2,  3.  Samuel  M.  McCargo  killed, 
Henry  C.  Chappell,  Jno.  Roberts  wounded  and  died.  Wash 
Chappell  wounded. 

Monterey  Gap,   Md.,  July  5. 
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Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  6.     Lieut.  W.  R.  Gaines  wounded. 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  July  7,  8. 

Williamsport,  Md.,  July  14.  Lieut.  D.  Shepperson  killed,  Jno. 
P.  Marshall  wounded  and  died,  Capt.  E.  E.  Bouldin  wounded, 
Andrew  Hannah  killed,  William  H.  Woods  wounded. 

Shepherdstown,  Md.,  July  16. 

Chester  Gap,  Va.,  July  21. 

Brandy  Station,  Va.,  August  i  to  n     Adjt.  B.  C.  Bouldin  killed. 

Kelly's  Ford,  Va.,  August  2,  3. 

Little  Washington,  Va.,  August  24. 

Sperry ville,  Va. ,  August  — . 

Under  Gen.  Jno.  Echols. 

Droop  Mountain,    W.   Va.,    November  6.     Sergt.-Maj.    R.   H. 
Gaines  wounded,  Thomas  C.  Harvey  wounded. 
Greenbrier  River,  W.  Va.,  December  12. 

1864.      Under    Gen.  Jno.   McCaustand,  opposing   Gen.   Hunter  in 
his  Advance  on  Lynchburg. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  June  i. 

Covington,  Va.,  June  2. 

Panther  Gap,  Va.,  June  4. 

Goshen,  Va.,  June  6. 

Buffalo  Gap,  Va.,  June  7. 

Staunton  Road,  Va.,  June  8. 

Arbor  Hill,  Va.,  June  10. 

Newport,  Va.,  June  10. 

Middlebrook,  Va.,  June  10.  Jas.  R.  Crews  and  Norman  B. 
Spraggins  wounded. 

Brownsburg,  Va.,  June  10.  Alexander  S.  Walker  wounded, 
Samuel  Price  and  William  Spencer  wounded,  B.  W.  Marshall 
captured. 

Lexington,  Va.,  June  n. 

Broad  Creek,  Va.,  June  13. 

Buchanan,  Va.,  June  13. 

Peaks  Gap,  Va.,  June  14. 

Fancy  Farm,  Va.,  June  15. 

Otter  River,  Va. ,  June  16. 

New  London,  Va.,  June  16. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  17,  18.     Abner  Ford  wounded. 
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1864..      Under  Gen.  Jubal  Early  in  his  Advance  into  Pennsylvania. 

Forest  Depot,  Va.,  June  18. 

Liberty,  Va.,  June  20. 

Salem,  Va.,  June  21. 

Leetown,  W.  Va.,  July  3. 

North  Mountain,  W.  Va.,  July  4. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  7. 

Frederick,  Md.,  July  8. 

Monocacy,   Md.,  July  9. 

Urbana,  Md.,  July  9. 

Rockville,  Md.,  July  10. 

Tenleytown,  District  of  Columbia,  July  n,  12.  Norman  King 
wounded  and  captured. 

Rockville,  Md.,  July  13. 

Edwards  Ferry,  Md.,  July  14. 

Snicker's  Gap,  Va.,  July  17. 

Ashby's  Gap,  Va.,  July  18. 

Berry's  Ferry,  Va.,  July  19. 

Darkesville,  W.  Va.,  July  19. 

Winchester,  Va.,  July  20.  Rice  Dennis  wounded,  Charles  Polk 
Kent  wounded. 

Stephenson's  Depot,  Va.,  July  20.     Allen  Caperton  wounded. 

Kernstown,  Va.,  July  23. 

Winchester,  Va.,  July  24. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ,  July  25. 

Clear  Springs,  Md.,  July  29. 

Mercersburg,  Pa.,  July  29. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  July  30. 

McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  July  30. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  August  i.     Samuel  Dunlop  wounded. 

Old  Town,  Md.,  August  2. 

Green  Springs,  Md.,  August  2. 

Hancock,  Md.,  August  2. 

New  Creek,  W.  Va.,  August  4. 

Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  August  7.  Lieut.  W,  R.  Gaines  wounded 
and  Adgt.  J.  W.  Marshall  and  Capt.  E.  E.  Bouldin  captured. 

Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  August  13. 

Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  August  15.     Charles  P.  Noell  wounded. 
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Kernstown,  Va.,  August  17. 

Winchester,  Va.,  August  17. 

Opequon,  Va.,  August  19,  20. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  August  21. 

Summit  Point,  W.  Va.,  August  21. 

Halltown,  W.  Va.,  August  22. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,   August  23. 

Kearneysville,  W.  Va. ,  August  25. 

Leetown,  W.  Va.,  August  26. 

Smithfield,  W.  Va.,  August  28. 

Opequon,  Va.,  August  29. 

Brucetown,  Va.,  August  30.     Rice  Dennis  wounded. 

Opequon,  Va. ,  September  i. 

Bunker  Hill,  Va. ,  September  3.     Henry  Watkins  killed. 

Stephenson's  Depot,  Va.,  September  5. 

Big  Spring,  W.  Va.,  September  10. 

Daikesville   W.  Va.,  September  10. 

Darkesville,  W.  Va.,  September  12. 

Opequon,  Va. ,  September  19. 

Winchester,  Va.,  September  19. 

Front  Royal  Pike,  Va.,  September  21. 

Milford,  Va.,  September  22. 

Luray,  Va.,  September  24. 

Port  Republic,  Va.,  September  26. 

Waynesboro,  Va. ,  September  29. 

Brown's  Gap,  Va.,  October  4. 

Strasburg,  Va.,  October  9.     David  Dice  wounded. 

Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  October  9. 

Woodstock,  Va.,  October  10. 

Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  n.     Charles  Hundley  wounded. 

Stony  Point,  Va.,  October  19. 

Bentonville,  Va.,  October  23. 

Milford,  Va.,  October  25,  26. 

Cedarville,  Va.,  November  12.  Andrew  Beirne  wounded,  cap- 
tured and  died  in  prison.  Thos.  N.  Read  and  B.  W.  Wood 
captured. 

Front  Royal,  Va.,  November  22. 

Berry's  Ford,  Va.,  December  17. 

M-dison  C.  H.,  Va.,  December  20. 
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Liberty  Mills,  Va.,  December  22. 
Jack's  Shop,  Va. ,  December  23. 
Gordonsville,  Va.,  December  24. 

1865.    (  The  Regiment  was  fur  hushed  for  two  months  and  transferred 
to  Beale'  s  Brigade,  East  Virginia,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Division. ) 

Quaker  Road,  Va.,  March  29. 

White  Oak  Road,  Va.,  March  31.  Isaac  Friend  wounded 
second  time. 

Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  i.  Henry  P.  Dickerson,  Albert  Moses 
and  George  W.  Read  wounded. 

Avery's  Church  Road,  Va.,  April  4.  Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Jr., 
killed. 

Amelia  Springs,  Va.,  April  5. 

Jetersville,  Va.,  April  6. 

Deatonsville,  Va.,  April  6. 

High  Bridge,  Va,,  April  6. 

Farmville,  Va.,  April  7.     Dallas  Kent  wounded. 

Appomattox  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9.  M.  C.  Morris  wounded. 
Henry  Dice  killed. 

E.  E.  BOULDIN,  formerly  Captain  Charlotte  Cavalry, 
Company  B,  i^th  Virginia  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 

DANVILLE,  VA.,  June  21,  1906. 
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From  the  News  Leader,  September  8,  1906. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  GREAT  DREWRY'S  BLUFF 

FIGHT. 


Judge  William  Izard  Clopton's  Description  of  the  Naval 

Engagement — a   Valuable    Addition  to  Civil   War 

History — Facts  Heretofore  Unpublished. 


The  following  report  of  the  great  naval  battle  of  Drewry's 
Bluff  was  prepared  and  delivered  to  a  large  audience  at  Ches- 
terfield Courthouse,  Tuesday  afternoon,  September  4,  1906,  by 
Judge  William  I.  Clopton.  In  speaking  of  this  address,  Judge 
Clopton  said: 

"There  is  no  effort  at  elocutionary  pyrotechnics,  nor  any 
flowery  eloquence.  It  is  simply  an  historical  report  of  what  actu- 
ally happened  in  ah  event  which  was  fraught  with  so  much 
moment  to  Richmond  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  naval  engagement  here  related  is  the  one  which  prevented 
the  men  of  war  of  the  enemy  from  coming  up  to  Richmond  and 
bombarding-  the  city  in  1862." 

In  treating  the  facts  concerning  the  naval  battle  which  oc- 
curred at  Drewry's  Bluff,  May  15,  1862,  I  am  aware  that  much 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts. 

The  usual  source  of  information  is  the  official  reports,  but 
as  these  are  strangely  oblivious  of  the  part  taken  in  this  very 
important  battle  by  the  Chesterfield  company,  commanded '  by 
Captain  Augustus  H.  Drewry,  I  shall  confine  my  account  to  the 
descriptions  given'to  me  by  Captain  (afterwards  major)  Drewry, 
and  Sergeant  Samuel  A.  Mann,  which  latter  account  is  vouched 
for  as  true,  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cheatham,  who  certified  that  he 
was  present  during  the  whole  action  and  that  Sergeant  Mann's 
account  is  correct  in  all  respects. 

I  can  perform  this  service  in  no  better  way  than  by  simply 
reading  Sergeant  Mann's  plain  and  simple,  but  very  eloquent 
account  of  the  battle,  and  by  reading  Major  Drewry's  account  of 
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the  building  of  the  fort,  and  the  part  taken  by  his  company  in 
the  battle: 

MAJOR  DREWRY'S  LETTER. 

Judge   W.  I.  Clapton; 

Dear  Judge : — Referring  to  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  us  at  the  office  of  our  mutual  friend,  Judge  George  L. 
Christian,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  present  is  the  first  moment 
which  I  have  felt  that  I  could  give  any  attention  to  your  request, 
and  even  now  I  am  forced  to  do  so  under  circumstances  which 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  justice  to  the  matter  in  question.  Never- 
theless I  submit  the  following: 

Early  in  1862,  when  General  McDowell  was  preparing  for 
an  advance  upon  Richmond  from  the  direction  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  and  General  McClellan  was  moving  up  from  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Governor  of  Virginia  was  authorized  by  act  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  then  in  session,  to  call  for  2,000  men 
to  man  the  batteries  around  Richmond.  When  Captain  J.  B. 
Jones  and  myself,  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Chesterfield  to  enlist  iri^its  service, 
raised  a  company,  composed  largely  of  men  who  were  beyond 
the  age  of  conscription,  and  tendered  our  services  to  the  GoY- 
ernor.  By  whom  we  were  accepted  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Battery  No.  19,  on  the  turnpike,  between  Drewry's  Bluff  and 
the  city  of  Richmond.  After  being  there  a  while,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  position  was  unimportant,  and  that  we  would 
likely  be  called  to  field  duty,  for  which  I  did  not  think  my  men 
were  well  suited ;  hence,  I  went  over  to  see  General  Lee,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  obstructing  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  fort  at  some  selected  point,  and  let  me  take 
my  command  down  there  for  service,  for  which  they  were  well 
suited.  To  all  of  which  he  readily  agreed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
which  was  clearly  foreshadowed  that  Norfolk  would  soon  be 
evacuated,  and  the  river  open  to  a  raid  upon  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital by  the  Federal  gunboats.  The  following  day,  accompanied 
t>y  Major  Rives  and  Lieutenant  Mason,  of  the  engineers  depart- 
ment, we  went  down  the  river  to  select  a  suitable  position. 
Upon  reaching  Hewlett's,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Horse 
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Shoe,  forming  Dutch  Gap,  we  concluded  that  was  the  best 
place,  both  on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  and  the  more 
even  depth  of  the  river  at  that  point,  with  an  abundance  of  tim- 
ber on  either  bank  for  the  obstructions;  soon,  however,  upon 
the  examination  of  some  charts  of  the  river,  which  we  had  with 
us,  it  was  seen  that  the  Federals  might  cut  through  at  the  Gap, 
and  pass  on  up  the  river,  and  we  would  have  to  go  above  for 
our  fortifications.  Then  Drewry's  Bluff  was  found  to  be  the  next 
best  place.  Thither  I  removed  my  command  the  following  day, 
and  went  to  work  with  Lieutenant  Mason,  in  helping  to  ob- 
struct the  river  and  throw  up  the  fort,  furnishing  him  details  from 
my  company,  who  put  in  the  cribbing,  employing  my  team,  labor 
and  company  to  aid  him,  which  was  likewise  done  by  other 
members  in  my  command.  So  the  work  went  on  pretty  much 
after  the  order  of  a  private  enterprise  until  a  short  while  before 
Norfolk  was  evacuated,  when  the  remnant  of  our  navy  made 
their  appearance  in  their  flight  before  the  Federal  gunboats,  ter- 
ribly demoralized,  and  surprised  that  we  should  think  of  resist- 
ing those  heretofore  victorious  and  invincible  gunboats.  With 
some  persuasion  they  were  induced  to  stop  with  us,  and  planted 
themselves  on  the  river  above  our  fort,  with  assurance  that  we 
could  take  proper  care  of  them.  The  Confederate  authorities 
and  the  City  Council  of  Richmond  had  in  the  meantime  become 
alive  to  the  importance  of  our  work,  and  gave  us  considerable 
help  to  its  completion.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Farrand,  who 
had  been  run  out  from  Mobile,  was  jsent  down ;  he  messed  with 
me  and  would  occasionally  sally  out  to  look  after  his  defunct 
navy,  but  his  being  there  was  more  of  an  accident  than  otherwise, 
and  he  did  not  undertake  to  interfere  with  my  command  in  the 
fort,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  man  connected  with  the  navy  put  his  hand  upon  any 
gun  in  the  fort  during  that  engagement.  After  the  fight,  Cap- 
tain Farrand  reported  to  Mr.  Mallory  for  the  navy,  and  I,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  General  Mahone,  who  witnessed  the  en- 
gagement, reported  to  Governor  Letcher,  who  communicated 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  upon  their  recommendation,  I 
was  promoted  to  major  of  artillery,  and  in  the  body  of  my  com- 
mission, directed  to  remain  in  command  of  Fort  Drewry,  which 
I  did  until  it  was  determined  to  make  a  naval  post  out  of  it,  in 
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command  of  Captain  Lee,  and  my  command  was  revoked  with 
instruction  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  John  H.  Walker, 
which  I  declined  to  do,  as  I  belonged  to  the  provisional  army, 
and  they  had  no  right  to  call  upon  me  elsewhere  for  duty.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  gallant  Captain  Tucker,  of 
the  Patrick  Henry,  did  casemate  one  of  his  eight-inch  guns  on  the 
river  bank,  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  but  as  heavy  rain 
had  fallen  the  night  before  the  gunboats  reached  the  fort,  its 
whole  superstructure  fell  in,  and  we  lost  the  benefit  of  his  help, 
until  the  fight  was  nearly  over;  also  that  Lieutenant  Catesby 
Jones  did  have  a  nine-inch  Dahlgren  in  position  around  the 
curve  in  the  river,  but  being  out  of  range,  he  could  not  render 

us  any  help. 

(Signed)         A.   H.   DREWRY. 


SERGEANT    MANNAS    ACCOUNT. 

The  company  afterwards  known  as  the  "Southside  Heavy 
Artillery  of  Virginia  Volunteers,"  was  enlisted  early  in  January, 
1862,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  assembled  at 
Chesterfield  Courthouse,  where  we  proceeded  to  elect  our  com- 
missioned officers,  with  the  following  results : 

For  Captain — Augustus  H.  Drewry. 

For  First  Lieutenant — James  B.  Jones. 

For   Second   Lieutenant — Spencer  D.   Ivey,   and 

For  Third  Lieutenant — Dickerson  V.  Wilson. 

All  of  the  lieutenants  had  been  officers  in  the  Chesterfield 
militia,  in  which  Lieutenant  Wilson  had  held  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. We  then  returned  to  our  homes  subject  to  a  call  to  service 
in  the  Confederate  States  army,  which  had  been  at  war  with  the 
United  States  army  for  about  ten  months,  with  varied  success, 
previous  to  this  time. 

When  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1862,  those  of  us  who 
lived  on  this  side  of  the  county  took  train  for  Richmond  at  the 
Pocahontas  depot,  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  were  put  off 
opposite  to,  and  went  into  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  company 
at  Battery  No.  19,  on  the  turnpike,  a  little  south  of  Manchester, 
the  day  that  the  writer  of  this  lacked  eleven  days  of  being  twenty 
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years  old.  Our  quarters  consisted  of  a  ridge  pole  set  up  east 
and  west,  with  plank  set  up  on  each  side,  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  and  covered  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  formed 
a  very  good  storm-proof  roof,  with  no  light  or  ventilation,  but 
such  as  could  come  in  at  the  end  doors  and  cracks  through  the 
roof.  The  east  end  was  partitioned  off  for  officers'  quarters. 
We  found  it  erected,  and  bunks  inside,  filled  with  clean  straw 
for  beds. 

And  the  writer  met  the  largest  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  company  on  this  day  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  we  began  our  army  life. 

Soon  we  were  allowed  to  elect  our  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, when  Colonel  Robert  Watkins,  of  the  Chesterfield  militia, 
was  elected  first  orderly  sergeant,  and  I  was  chosen  third  cor- 
poral. 

Shortly  an  officer  who  had  lost  an  eye  at  First  Manassas, 
came  over  from  Richmond,  and  mustered  us  into  service  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Colonel  Joe.  Selden. 

The  ages  of  the  men  of  the  company  ranged  all  the  way  be- 
tween seventeen  to  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  and  were,  by 
occupation,  mostly  farmers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  carpenters,  cot- 
ton-mill hands,  with  some  gentlemen. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  marched 
over  to  the  old  armory  in  Richmond,  and  were  furnished  our 
first  muskets  of  Virginia  make,  which  had  been  altered  from 
flint-lock  to  percussion.  Then  we  were  marched  back  to  camp, 
late  on  a  cold,  blustering  evening. 

About  this  time  a  man  who  was  a  Scotchman,  McFarland, 
spare-built,  and  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
told  us  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  for  sixteen  years ;  first  in  Eng- 
land, and  lately  in  the  United  States  army,  was  sent  down  to  us 
as  drill-master,  and  began  to  teach  us  our  facing,  and  the  manual 
of  arms,  according  to  Hardee  (Lieutenant  Wilson  had  taught 
some  of  us  the  year  before  according  to  Scott),  and  after  we 
had  made  some  progress,  we  acted  as  provost  guard  in  Manches- 
ter for  about  ten  days.  Then  we  proceeded  to  erect  good,  two- 
room  frame  houses  for  quarters,  and  had  occupied  some  of 
them,  when,  on  the  i/th  day  of  March,  with  drums  beating  and 
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colors  flying,  accompanied  with  all  our  impediments,  we  were 
marched  along  the  turnpike,  clown  to  Drewry's  Bluff,  on  the 
"Noble  James  river,"  about  seven  miles  below  Richmond,  and 
bivouacked  at  the  future  "Gibraltar"  that  night,  grumbling  about 
the  hard  fate  that  had  overtaken  us,  at  having  been  turned  out 
of  our  nice  new  houses  and  forced  to  make  our  beds  on  the 
bare  ground. 

Then  Captain  Drewry  took  us  in  hand,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  hurried  us  on  towards  erecting  log-cabins  for 
quarters,  and  preparing  the  battery  for  mounting  guns,  &c. — 
the  fort  had  been  laid  out  by  Lieutenant  Mason,  of  the  engi- 
neers— sometimes  we  were  forced  to  work  on  it  day  and 
night.  After  a  busy  time,  the  quarters  were  finished, 
and  occupied,  and  emplacements  to  hold  three  heavy  guns 
were  prepared  on  the  river  face  of  the  bluff.  The  two 
eight-inch  Columbiads,  which  we  were  told  had  been  constructed 
at  the  Bellona  arsenal,  in  Chesterfield  county,  on  the  upper  James 
river,  above  Richmond,  were  sent  down  the  river  on  lighters, 
drawn  by  tugs,  to  the  wharf,  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
just  east  of  the  fort.  Then  the  heavy  work  of  landing  them  and 
hauling  them  up  the  steep  incline-railway  to  the  level  of  the 
fort,  ninety  feet  above  the  water  began,  and  after  severe  labor 
finished,  and  they  were  at  their  places  in  the  battery,  ready  to 
be  mounted. 

Then  after  skilled  workmen  had  built  substantial  foundations 
and  laid  down  level  platforms,  and  laid  out  the  traverse  circles, 
we,  under  Colonel  Robert  Tansell,  who  wore  the  full  regimentals 
as  colonel  of  artillery,  proceeded  to  mount  them  to  their  places  by 
the  aid  of  a  "gin"  and  much  heavy  pulling  on  ropes  by  hand. 

After  which  our  aforementioned  Scotchman,  Robert  Stuart 
McFarland,  (Major  Drewry  employed  him),  by  name,  began  to 
teach  us  the  manual  of  the  heavy  artillery  tactics,  showing  us 
how  to  go  to  our  places  for  action,  take  implements,  sponge, 
load,  in  battery,  point  and  fire,  all  of  which  motions  we  had  to 
go  through  with  "at  double  quick  time."  And  from  thence  for- 
ward every  day,  and  almost  all  day  long,  we  were  kept  at  severe 
drill  at  the  heavy  guns. 

About  this  time  a  man  named  McMellon   (Major  Drewry 
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employed  him),  who  had  belonged  to  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  English  army,  came  down  to  teach  us  what  he  knew  about 
drill  at  the  guns,  and  how  to  arrange  the  powder  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  the  shells  in  their  houses.  He  also  taught  us  some 
hygiene  exercises. 

They  sent  us  down  a  ten-inch  Columbiad  from  Richmond, 
which  we  mounted  on  the  western  emplacement,  already  pre- 
pared, took  it  in  charge,  and  began  to  drill  with  it  also.  The 
company  thus  had  all  three  guns  under  its  charge,  mounted  and 
ready  for  action,  and  numbered  from  east  to  west,  as  follows: 
Gun  No.  I,  eight-inch;  Gun  No.  2,  eight-inch  (64  pounder), 
and  Gun  No.  3,  ten-inch  (128  pounder).  I  was  assigned  to  Gun 
No.  2,  as  gunner,  and  remained  at  the  same  post  as  long  as  the 
company  remained  at  the  fort. 

Meanwhile  some  workmen  were  detailed  from  the  company 
— Lieutenant  Ivey  among  them — to  work,  obstructing  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  below  the  wharf,  driving  piles  with  steam  pile- 
driver,  building  cribs  and  loading  them  with  stone.  The  steam- 
ers Jamestown  and  Curtis  Peck  were  sunk  at  the  last  moment 
to  help  make  the  blockade  more  secure. 

All  of  us  were  thus  kept  busy  until  about  the  first  of  May, 
when  one  day,  while  at  work  on  the  battery  at  the  fort,  we 
saw  several  steamers  loaded  to  the  guards  with  soldiers,  closely 
following  each  other,  being  carried  to  reinforce  the  batteries 
down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
high  spirits,  for  they  cheered  us  as  they  passed  hastily  by.  But 
only  after  a  few  days  we  again  saw  them  returning  up  the 
river,  looking  sad  and  apparently  very  dejected. 

Still  we  kept  at  work,  when  one  day  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
saw  the  foremost  of  our  battery  steamers  slo\vly  making  their 
way  up  from  Norfolk,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  leaving  the  navy-yard  to  fall  into  the  liands 
of  Federal  forces,  and  we  learned  through  the  newspapers  that 
the  Merrimac  (Virginia),  had  been  blown  up,  thus  leaving  our 
river  open  to  this  place. 

On  Tuesday,  May  13,  1862,  about  noon,  while  we  were  at 
work  at  the  fort,  one  of  our  exchange  steamers — under  flag  of 
truce — came  up  the  river,  passed  up  through  the  blockade,  stopped 
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in  front  of  the  battery,  "hailed,"  and  told  us  to  get  ready,  as 
five  gunboats,  including  the  Monitor  and  Galena,  were  at  Har- 
rison's bar,  coming  up  the  river  to  make  an  attack  on  this  place. 

Then  all  was  hurry  and  some  confusion,  but  we  kept  on 
steadily,  making  preparation  to  defend  the  fort.  I  think  we 
loaded  all  three  guns  this  day. 

The  crew  of  the  Merrimac  had,  in  the  meantime,  since  their 
arrival  from  Norfolk,  a  few  days  before,  been  busily  engaged 
mounting  a  gun  on  the  river  bluff,  outside  of  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  fort,  covering  it  with  heavy  logs,  so  as  to  form  a  case- 
ment over  it,  and  another,  maybe  still  higher  up  the  river,  this 
latter  was  out  of  range. 

We  were  told  by  some  of  our  working  party  that  some  of 
their  working  party  declared  that  to  attempt  to  defend  the  place 
would  only  make  it  a  slaughter  pen,  and  they  further  told  our 
men  that  the  boats  would  run  our  company  but  of  the  battery  in 
five  minutes  after  the  action  began. 

Wednesday,  May  Hth,  every  one  very  busy  making  things 
ready  at  the  battery,  when  near  towards  noon,  probably,  the 
boats  having  reached  a  point  around  the  bend  in  the  river  to 
eastward,  and  out  of  sight  from  us  in  the  fort  (for  the  large 
ravine  east,  southeast  and  south  from  it,  was  then  covered  with 
original  forest  growth),  fired  a  shot,  directed  over  the  fort, 
although  high  overhead,  but  we  were  startled  by  its  vicious  rush 
through  the  air,  and  as  it  was  the  first  hostile  one  many  of  us 
had  ever  heard,  besides  it  \vas  of  gigantic  size,  compared  to 
those  generally  used,  and  we  heard  it  drop  away  back  toward 
the  turnpike.  But  they  did  not  fire  another  that  day,  and  we 
kept  on  at  work  until  night,  and  were  told  before  we  retired 
to  our  quarters  that  a  signal  shot  would  be  fired  by  the  sentry 
on  post  at  the  battery,  as  a  signal,  that  the  hostile  boats  had  ap- 
peared around  the  bend  at  Chaffin's  Bluff,  and  to  warn  us  to 
hurry  to  the  fort,  and  to  take  our  places  at  the  guns.  But  none 
were  fired  that  night,  so  most  of  us  slept  very  well,  but  some  of 
the  men  were  kept  at  work  all  night. 

Thursday,  May  15,  1862,  was  cloudy,  after  smart  rain  last 
night,  and  likely  for  more  to-day;  some  light  showers  fell.  We 
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were  up  early,  and  about  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  while  my  mess  were 
at  breakfast,  we  heard  the  expected  signal  musket  fired  from  the 
battery;  when  each  one  taking  a  biscuit  in  his  hand,  hurried 
silently  to  the  fort.  When  upon  arriving  there,  we  found  the 
working  party  toting  sand-bags  (which  had  been  filled  on  the 
outside),  to  inside,  and  placing  them  so  as  to  form  embrasures 
to  the  gun.  And  we  were  ordered  to  assist  them,  which  we 
did  to  the  last  moment.  Meanwhile  we  could  see  the  five  gun- 
boats in  the  reach  below,  and  very  slowly  making  their  way  to- 
wards us,  firing  some  guns  to  right  and  left  towards  some  pick- 
ets in  the  field  on  our  side,  and  at  some  guns  of  the  "Washington 
Artillery" — as  we  were  told,  stationed  on  Chaffin's  Bluff,  who 
speedily  retired  out  of  range.  The  boats  then  continued  on, 
nearer  and  nearer  (and  we  still  toting  up  sand-bags  from  outside 
and  next  to  them),  until  they  got  so  near  we  made  a  rush  for 
the  gun,  but  Captain  Farrand,  the  naval  officer,  ordered  us  not 
to  fire  until  he  gave  the  word.  Then  we  waited  with  baited 
breath. 

Meanwhile  we  got  to  our  stations  at  Gun,  No.  2,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Post  No.  i,  Richard  H.  Pond;  Post  No.  2,  John 
Hamilton;  Post  No.  3,  Richard  E.  Jordan,  and  Post  No.  4, 
Watkins  Coleman.  Calvin  T.  Taylor  brought  the  powder  from 
the  magazine  to  us,  and  Archibald  W.  Archer,  with  Stephen 
B.  Ellis,  handed  up  the  shot.  I  took  my  place  upon  the  turn- 
table, behind  the  breech,  to  act  as  gunner. 

This  detachment  was  not  relieved,  but  continued  to  serve 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  battle  went  on. 

Robert  S.  McFarland,  our  drill  master,  went  to  Gun  -No.  I, 
to  act  as  gunner,  with  enough  men  to  make  three  detachments, 
with  corporals  to  serve  vent.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  their 
names  as  a  whole. 

Captain  Farrand,  the  naval  officer,  Captain  Drewry,  with 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  took  their  stations  at  my  gun  (No.  2),  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  also  stayed  there  some ;  we  were  well  looked  after. 

Captain  Jordan,  of  the  Bedford  Artillery,  with  his  men, 
took  charge  of  the  ten-inch  (Gun  No.  3)  ;  I  think  they  came  to 
the  fort  the  night  before. 
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Thus  we  stood,  ready  for  the  word  to  "commence  firing" 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  boats,  continuing  to  advance,  finally  took  up  the  follow- 
ing positions:  The  three  wooden  ones — Aroostock,  Port  Royal 
and  Naugatucket,  lay  to  and  stood  about  "bows  on"  at  the 
mouth  of  Wilton  creek,  which  enters  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  hugged 
the  bank  pretty  well.  The  Monitor  and  Galena — iron-clads — • 
kept  on  till  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  when  the 
Galena  stopped,  turned  "broadside,"  with  her  stern  not  far 
from  the  Chesterfield  low  water-mark,  and  threw  out  her  an- 
chors. The  Monitor  took  up  her  position  nearly  abreast  of  the 
the  Galena,  going  over  her  flag-staff,  and  struck  a  lime-pile  on 
river.  And  from  where  we  stood  she  looked  pretty  much  like 
a  barge  inverted  tank,  on  a  very  low  raft,  and  we  did  not  need 
to  be  told  her  name,  for  we  knew  her  at  a  glance. 

Some  weeks  before  this  day  after  we  could  handle  the  guns 
pretty  well,  an  army  officer,  who  had  been  at  Roanoke  Island, 
came  to  the  fort  and  to  my  gun  (No.  2),  and  showed  us  how  to 
fire  two  five-second  shells  from  said  gun,  being  the  first  and  only 
I  had  ever  heard  fired  and  exploded  up  to  that  time.  I  acted  as 
Post  No.  i,  and  he  acted  as  gunner,  and  explained  to  me  very 
carefully  about  pointing  the  gun  for  that  range. 

As  soon  as  the  last  boat  took  position  Captain  Far  rand 
shouted :  "As  soon  as  you  get  a  chance  fire  on  them !"  When 
Captain  Drewry,  seeing  me  about  to  point  the  gun,  climbed  up 
to  me,  and  said :  "Let  me  aim  this  gun,"  when  I  stood  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  thinking  about  what  I  had  been  told  by 
the  officer  aforementioned  about  the  range,  said  to  him:  "Cap- 
tain, you  are  aiming  the  gun  too  high."  He  replied:  "Oh,  no, 
you  come  with  me,"  when  we  went  to  windward  to  avoid  the 
smoke,  had  the  gun  fired,  and  saw  the  shot  just  miss  the  top  of 
the  Galena,  going  over  her  flag-staff,  and  struck  a  lime-pile  on 
the  right  short,  some  distance  beyond.  Then  he  turned  to  me 
and  said :  "You  go  try  your  hand."  This,  I  think,  was  the  first 
shot  fired  during  the  engagement.  Then  I  ran  back  to  my  post 
on  the  gun.  served  the  vent — the  detachment  continuing  to  load 
as  coolly  as  if  on  parade.  We  ran  the  gun  "  in  battery  "  and  I 
pointed  it,  aiming  at  the  Galena  "amid-ship,"  about  half-way 
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up  her  shield,  ran  to  my  post  of  observation.  Then  Lieutenant 
Wilson  again  gave  the  order  to  "fire"  in  his  most  stentorious 
tones.  When  the  shot  struck  pretty  much  where  it  had  been 
aimed,  and  glanced  off,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  it,  it  was  vanish- 
ing in  the  distance,  towards  Chafrm's  Bluff,  but  it  left  a  visible 
scar  on  the  boat. 

Gun  No.  i  had  also  been  "fired,"  presumably  with  good  re- 
sults as  its  gunner  was  considered  an  expert,  and  was  a  brave 
man. 

Captain  Jordan's  ten-inch  gun  had  been  fired,  shortly  making 
a  most  deafening  report,  and  the  gun  was  disabled  with  the 
violence  of  its  recoil,  which  came  very  near  to  dismounting  it, 
as  the  carriage  ran  back  with  such  force  as  to  knock  off  the 
"rear-hurters"  on  the  turn-table,  thus  preventing  its  being  run 
"in  battery."  And  it  only  resumed  its  fire  near  the  end  of  the 
engagement. 

The  naval  gun,  just  west  of  the  battery,  was  also  disabled 
by  having  its  casemate  of  heavy  logs  cave  in  on  it.  Thus  leav- 
ing Captain  Drewry's  Company  with  the  two  eight-inch  guns 
(64  pounders)  to  continue  the  fight  alone,  and  both  guns  contin- 
ued to  fire  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  end  of  the  battle. 

As  soon  as  we  opened  fire  every  gunboat  simultaneously 
commenced  pouring  their  huge  shells  into  us.  All  the  boats 
using  one  hundred-pound  (parrott)  rifle  shells,  except  the  Moni- 
tor, which  used  her  two  eleven-inch  (n)  smooth-bore  (Dahl- 
gren)  gunshells,  which  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
(160)  pounds.  And  I  have  thought  that  when  the  first  broad- 
side of  four  shells  from  the  Galena  passed  just  over  the  crest 
of  our  parapets  and  exploded  in  our  rear,  scattering  their  frag- 
ments in  every  direction,  together  with  the  sounds  of  the  shells 
from  the  others,  which  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  our  guns,  was  the  most  startling,  terrifying  and 
diabolical  sound  which  I  had  ever  heard  or  ever  expected  to 
hear  again. 

With  "blanched,"  but  earnest  faces,  we  continued  to  pelt 
the  flagship,  Galena,  trying  to  penetrate  her  armor,  which  we 
finally  did  at  the  water-line,  when  the  shot  could  be  seen  com- 
ing out  of  and  tearing  up  her  deck,  after  glancing  up,  having 
been  deflected  by  something  inside  of  her  hull. 
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Thus  the  unequalled  struggle  went  on  for  four  long  hours, 
and  it  looked,  sometimes,  like  they  would  finally  overcome  us. 
But  many  a  secret  prayer  was  offered  up  to  Heaven  from  anx- 
ious, if  not  faithful  hearts,  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and 
God  was  very  good  that  day,  for  "He  delivered  our  souls  in 
peace  from  the  battle  that  was  against  us" — for  not  a  man  of 
the  company  was  seriously  hurt.  Although  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
who  was  a  strong,  heavy  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground  very  violently  by  a  shell,  which  came 
through  the  cordon  of  sand  bags  very  near  him,  and  I  had  re- 
ceived a  heavy  fall,  as  at  one  time,  I  was  making  a  dash  from 
my  post  where  I  could  observe  the  effect  of  our  shot,  back  to 
where  I  served  the  vent — stumbled  over  the  rammer  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  hard  platform.  But  neither  of  us  was  much 
hurt,  and  no  one  had  been  disabled,  which  seemed  miraculous. 
And  our  company  was  thus  enabled  to  contribute  fully  towards 
repulsing  the  formidable  and  hitherto  victorious  fleet  of  Federal 
gunboats. 

Captain  Jordan,  together  with  our  navy  had  seven  men 
killed  while  trying  to  remount  their  guns.  And  I  believe  they 
were  all  struck  down  while  our  two  guns  were  silent  toward  the 
end  of  the  action,  when  we  were  ordered  by  Captain  Farrand 
to  "cease  firing  for  half  an  hour,"  presumably  to  save  our  ammu- 
nition. But  we  had  to  commence  firing  again  long  before  the 
time  expired.  For  the  commander  of  the  Federal  fleet,  no  doubt, 
thinking  that  all  of  our  guns  had  been  silenced,  signaled  to  the 
three  wooden  boats,  which  immediately  advanced  and  took  up 
a  new  position,  right  behind  the  Monitor,  Galena,  and  all  five 
of  them  redoubled  their  fire  on  our  batteries.  And  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  it  was  at  this  time  all  the  casualties  on  our 
side  took  place.  As  we  heard  the  first  outcry  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wounded  while  we  were  lying  down  with  all  our  guns 
silent. 

About  this  time  a  naval  officer  walked  down  and  said  to  me, 
"we  must  commence  to  fire  again,  as  the  boats  are  now  firing 
into  our  men."  So  without  further  waiting  we  all  resumed  our 
posts  for  action  at  the  guns.  When  Captain  Drewry,  on  seeing 
how  the  boats  had  been  concentrated,  commanded  in  a  very  confi- 
dent tone  of  voice :  "  Fire  on  those  wooden  boats  and  make  them 
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leave  there,"  when  both  of  our  guns  resumed  fire,  and  put  some 
shot  through  them  broadside,  when  shortly,  I  think  I  saw  a 
shell  from  the  ten-inch  gun— which  had  at  last  been  remounted, 
burst  on  the  deck  of  the  Galena,  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  that 
Captain  Tucker's  naval  gun  also  began  to  lend  its  aid  at  the 
"eleventh"  hour. 

Then  after  both  sides  had  exchanged  a  few  more  rounds, 
I  saw  a  peculiar  flag  (to  me)  slowly  creeping  up  the  small  iron 
mast  of  the  Galena,  so  I  called  to  the  men  and  cried:  "Look 
out,  they  are  going  to  try  some  other  scheme."  When  at  once, 
(about  11:05  o'clock),  after  the  fight  had  been  going  on  fully 
four  long  hours,  the  three  wooden  boats  turned  and  began  to 
steam  rapidly  down  the  river,  followed  more  slowly  by  the  Moni- 
tor and  Galena. 

Captain  Farrand  immediately  gave  the  command :  "Cease  fir- 
ing," but  as  my  gun  had  just  been  sponged,  preparatory  to 
loading  it,  and  my  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of  my  discipline,  for 
my  spirits  had  now  risen  several  degrees  above  despondency,  I 
said  to  Lieutenant  Wilson :  "Let  us  give  them  a  parting  salute." 
He  replied:  "Don't  care  if  you  do."  -No  other  objection  being 
raised  about  our  thus  disobeying  orders,  we  loaded  the  gun  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  could,  and  by  the  time  we  got  it  "in  bat- 
tery" the  wooden  boats  had  gotten  nearly  a  mile  from  us. 
So  after  pointing  carefully  and  giving  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  proper  elevation,  when  after  most  of  the  men,  including 
Captain  Farrand,  had  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  watch 
the  shot  on  being  fired,  fell  a  little  short,  but  ricochetting,  struck 
the  boat,  which  we  took  to  be  the  Naugatucket,  about  half-way 
from  deck  and  water,  directly  astern.  Dick  Pond,  our  No.  I, 
afterwards  declared  that  the  hole  made  by  the  shot  into  the 
boat  looked  as  large  as  a  flour-barrel,  and  must  have  done  some 
damage  to  her. 

Then  we  tossed  our  caps  into  the  air,  and  shouted  our  cry 
of  victory. 

After  which  Captain  Drewry  took  us  in  hand,  and  said: 
"Don't  a  man  leave  for  the  quarters,  for  I  want  you  to  fix  up 
these  parapets  that  have  been  knocked  down,  and  those  sand- 
bags torn  to  pieces,  must  be  replaced  and  get  ready  for  them, 
for  the  boats  will  probably  be  back  here  again  in  two  hours. 

But  they  never  returned  again. 
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President  Jefferson  Davis,  with  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
having  galloped  down  from  Richmond,  came  to  Gun  No.  2,  soon 
after  the  firing  ceased.  The  General  showed  us  how  to  replace 
the  sand-bags,  and  both  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  engagement. 

Thus  the  writer  of  this  who  had  never  been  absent  from 
duty  since  the  company  had  been  mustered  in,  must  have  made 
it  clear  to  the  reader  that  Captain  Drewry,  with  his  company, 
of  most  all  Chesterfield  men — he  and  most  of  them  plain  farm- 
ers— had  by  his  indomitable  pluck,  skill  and  daring,  almost  un- 
aided, as  has  been  shown — won  a  remarkable  victory  that  day. 

As  has  been  said,  the  guns  not  disabled  had  also  been  made 
in  the  county.  And  so: 

'  The  Monitor  was  astonished, 
And  the  Galena  admonished, 
And  their  efforts  to  ascend  the  stream 
Were  mocked  at. 

"While  the  dreadful  Naugatuck, 
With  the  hardest  kind  of  luck, 
Was  very  nearly  knocked 

Into  a  cocked-hat." 

And  the  behavior  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  company 
on  that  occasion,  under  the  circumstances,  was  extraordinary. 

Captain  Drewry  and  Lieutenant  Wilson,  at  my  gun,  were 
alert  and  aggressive,  and  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  fear,  and  the 
men,  judging  from  those  that  worked  Gun  No.  2  (and  were  not 
relieved  during  the  four  trying  hours),  could  not  have  been  ex- 
celled by  veterans  or  regulars  for  coolness,  cheerfulness,  skill 
and  courage  of  a  high  order. 

It  was  true  that  some  of  the  sick  ran  home,  and  many  of 
the  unemployed  were  dreadfully  demoralized.  But  that  kind  of 
timidity. is  usual  among  men  in  all  commands,  while  receiving 
their  baptism  of  fire  and  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

The  disabling  of  Gun  No.  I  (ten-inch),  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Jordan's  company,  has  been  alluded  to,  but  I  will  state  fur- 
ther that  it  was  badly  disabled  at  the  time  of  the  first  fire,  by 
a  too  severe  recoil,  and  for  some  time  we  thought  that  it  had  been 
handled  awkwardly,  and  the  mishap  had  been  caused  by  its 
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having  been  fired  "in  gear."  But  we  afterward  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  in  two  charges  of  both  powder  and  shot,  as 
the  report  was  very  loud,  indeed,  as  burnt  grains  of  powder 
fell  at  our  gun  (the  line  of  fire  being  very  oblique).  It  re- 
mained disabled  nearly  the  whole  time. 

And  Captain  Tucker's  naval  gun,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
disabled  by  the  rain  causing  its  superstructure  to  give  away 
so  that  its  casemate  of  heavy  logs  caved  in  on  it,  which  deprived 
us  of  their  help  also,  until  near  the  end  of  the  fight. 

•No  doubt  the  moral  effect  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
crew  of  the  Merrimac  was  great.  But  otherwise  without  any* 
fault  of  theirs,  they  rendered  very  little  help  towards  the  re- 
pulse of  the  hostile  fleet  of  gunboats.  It  was  true  that  Cap- 
tain Farrand,  with  his  professional  skill,  in  giving  very  pertinent 
commands,  rendered  valuable  aid.  Yet  they  have  always  claimed 
the  almost  entire  credit  for  the  victory.  And  but  for  the  fact 
that  Captain  Drewry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  of  ar- 
tillery, and  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  main  fort  at  Drew- 
ry's  Bluff  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  Randolph,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  General  William  Mahone,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  fight,  seconded  by  Governor  John  Letcher,  who  knew 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  defence,  his  company's  claim 
to  fame  would  have  been  entirely  ignored  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Confederate  navy,  as  well  as  by  others  higher  in  com- 
mand. But  truth  struck  down  will  rise  again.  When  history,  as 
well  as  posterity,  will  finally  be  compelled  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due. 

Perhaps,  here,  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  our  skill  of 
gunnery  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  fire,  were  greatly  aided  by 
the  fact  that,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  Monitor  and  Galena  (the 
front  sights  of  our  guns  being  short),  came  within  point-blank 
range,  thus  rendering  themselves  conspicuous  targets  easy  to  hit, 
so  that  we  wasted  very  few  shots.  Our  height,  ninety  feet 
above  the  water,  caused  the  line  of  fire  of  our  guns  to  be  about 
three  degrees  depression  to  reach  them,  while  theirs  on  the 
contrary,  had  to  be  about  the  same  degrees  of  elevation  to  reach 
us. 

It  is  now  useless  to  discuss  the  "might  have  beens,"  but  if 
our  two  guns  had  been  ten-inch  calibre  instead  of  eight-inch, 
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thus  making  the   projectiles   as  heavy,   the   Galena  would  have 
been  rendered  a  total  wreck. 

Captain  Drewry  was  pleased  to  compliment  me  for  the  part 
taken  by  me  in  the  affair,  and  our  expert,  McFarland,  held  my 
skill  as  gunner  in  great  repute  after  that  time. 

As  has  been  said,  the  fire  of  the  fleet  killed  seven  Confed- 
erates and  battered  the  parapets  of  the  fort  badly,  and  also  shot 
our  large  flag  to  pieces  and  cut  down  trees  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  any  resistance  to  their  huge,  blust- 
ering projectiles,  that  were  sometimes  hurled  against  them  in 
showers. 

•Now,  as  to  the  damage  to  the  fleet.  We  afterwards  heard 
that  the  Galena  lost  about  forty  men — wounded  and  killed — and 
that  she  was  badly  damaged  by  having  her  armor  jarred  loose, 
and  her  deck  ripped  up  by  our  shot,  after  penetrating  being  de- 
flected upward  by  chains,  anchors,  &c.,  piled  on  that  side  for 
the  purpose.  And  that  eighteen  were  killed  on  board  the  Nauga- 
tuck  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  her  own  guns,  besides  other  dam- 
age rendered  by  us. 

SAMUEL  A.  MANN. 

I  was  present  during  the  whole  engagement  and  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  which  I  observed  as  a  spectator,  which  Samuel  A.  Mann, 
being  engaged,  could  not  see.  I  will  give  a  statement  of  my  ob- 
servations in  full. 

THOMAS  J.   CHEATHAM,   M.  D. 

Thus  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  whole  war  was  the  result  of  the  foresight,  skill,  labor 
and  courage  of  the  men  of  Chesterfield  commanders,  naval  or 
military,  and  of  which  the  reading  public  knows  nothing. 

The  only  efficient  service  in  this  battle  was  done  by  the 
Chesterfield  company,  commanded  by  Major  A.  H.  Drewry. 
The  two  eight-inch  guns,  which  did  the  fighting,  were  made  at 
Belona  arsenal,  at  his  foundry  in  Chesterfield  county,  and  the 
battery  at  Drewry's  Bluff  was  constructed  by  Chesterfield  men 
with  their  own  resources,  and  was  built  upon  land  owned  by 
Major  Drewry. 

A  glorious  victory  over  the  hitherto  invincible  navy  of  the 
United  States  was  achieved  and  the  fall  of  Richmond  was  pre- 
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vented,  for  if  the  Federal  gunboats  had  succeeded  in  passing 
Drewry's  Bluff  on  that  day  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  would 
have  at  once  been  at  their  mercy,  and  the  Confederate  troops 
would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  prob- 
ably from  Virginia.  This  gallant  band  of  Chesterfield  men  by 
their  heroic  conduct  on  this  occasion,  thus  not  only  saved  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederacy  from  capture,  but  prolonged  the  war  for 
three  years,  and  enabled  the  "Army  of  Northern  Virginia"  to 
write  its  heroic  achievements  in  blood  and  fire  for  three  long 
years.  The  proud  record  of  that  magnificent  army,  which  will 
be  the  boast  of  all  future  generations  of  Virginians,  might  never 
have  been  made. 

The  men  of  Chesterfield  who  composed  the  Southside  Heavy 
Artillery,  commanded  by  Augustus  H.  Drewry,  who  drove  back 
the  iron-clad  fleet  down  the  James  river  on  that  momentous  day 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  laurel  wreath  of  victors,  and  should 
ever  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 
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TOWNSEND'S  DIARY— JANUARY-MAY,  1865. 


From  Petersburg  to    Appomattox,    Thence   to    North 
Carolina  to  Join  Johnston's  Army. 


By    HARRY    C.    TOWNSEND,    Corporal    1st  Company,    Richmond 

Howitzers. 


January  ist,  1865,  Friday.  Lying  encamped  in  winter  quarters 
at  Mrs.  Dunn's  farm,  near  Port  Walthall  Junction,  and  about  five 
miles  northeast  of  Petersburg.  The  quiet  of  the  military  atmos- 
phere remains  undisturbed.  We  are  living  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
and  eating  a  large  New  Year's  dinner,  which  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
promise. 

2d.  This  has  been  a  day  of  disappointment.  Our  expected 
dinner  was  delayed  until  patience  was  exhausted,  and  then  when  it 
came  it  was  of  such  meagre  dimensions  that  we  concluded  to  give 
our  portion  to  the  other  companies  of  the  battalion.  We  bore  our 
disappointment  quite  well  however  under  the  circumstances. 

3d-nth.     All  quiet.     Succession  of  rains  and  warm  sunny  days. 

1 2th.  Went  to  Richmond  (on  mail  pass)  and  returned  on  the  I3th, 
finding  everything  "in  statu  quo." 

I4th.   All  quiet. 

1 5th.  Sunday.  Heard  Mr.  Oliver  preach  this  morning.  On 
guard  today,  and  tonight. 

i6th.  Wrote  to  Mr.  E ,  things  remaining  very  quiet. 

iy-2oth.  No  change  to  record  in  the  aspect  of  affairs;  com- 
menced today  repairing  some  damages  in  our  breastworks,  caused 
by  the  late  heavy  rains. 

2 1 st.    Wrote  to  mother;  cold  and  rainy;  all  quiet. 

22-25th.   No  change  in  the  aspect  of  military  affairs. 

26th.  Employed  ourselves  in  getting  a  load  of  wood,  which  was 
pretty  cold  work, 

27th.   Wrote  to .  All  remains  quiet. 

28th.  Exceedingly  cold.  A  rumor  current  in  camp  that  General 
Jos.  E.  Johnston  has  been  given  command  of  this  army  in  place  of 
General  Lee,  who  is  appointed  General-in-Chief.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  at  the  request  of  General  Lee,  who  thinks  that 
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he  cannot  be  Commanding  General  and  retain  command  of  this 
army. 

2Qth.  Sunday.  All  quiet.  Captain  Anderson,  commanding 
battalion,  requested  me  to  act  as  Sergeant-Major  of  same,  until  the 
8th,  Mr.  Blair  having  received  leave  of  absence  until  that  time. 
I  requested  him  to  get  someone  else,  but  he  demurred  at  this,  and 
I  therefore  consented  to  the  proposition. 

30th.  Transferred  myself  to  headquarters  of  battalion;  find  Lieu- 
tenant Falligan,  who  is  acting  Adjutant,  quite  a  pleasant  gentleman. 

3ist.     All  remains   "statu  quo." 

February  ist.  Nothing  of  consequence  occurring.  Received  a 
barrel  of  vegetables,  etc.,  from  home. 

2d.  Our  slumber  disturbed  this  morning  by  the  quick  discharge 
of  musketry,  supposing  it  to  be  some  false  alarm  we  did  not  arise. 
Learned  afterwards  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  pickets  by 
our  forces,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few.  Papers  of  today 
state  that  General  Lee  was  on  yesterday  appointed  by  the  Seriate 
General-in-Chief.  Problem.  Who  will  command  this  army  now  ? 

3~4th.  All  remaining  quiet;  on  the  3rd  were  paid  three  months 
wages  ($55),  by  the  quartermaster.  Lieutenant  Falligan  went  off 
on  24  days'  furlough  this  morning  (3rd),  and  I  am  now  acting 
Adjutant  of  the  battalion. 

5th.  All  is  quiet  today.  Remained  in  camp  until  evening,  when 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  company,  and  afterwards  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Oliver  preach. 

6th.  Received  a  letter  from and  answered  it.  The  dis- 
tant booming  of  cannon  this  morning  broke  the  reign  of  quiet  which 
has  held  us  in  subjection  so  long.  The  firing  was  quite  heavy  and 
rapid,  and  indicated  the  progress  of  a  severe  fight.  Reports  state 
it  to  be  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  Dinwiddie 
Courthouse,  which  brings  them  within  striking  distance  of  the  Dan- 
ville railroad.  A  very  improbable  rumor  states  that  the  enemy 
have  possession  of  Dinwiddie  courthouse. 

7-th.  The  papers  of  today  state  that  it  was  merely  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  which  attacked  our  lines  at  Dinwiddie  Courthouse,  and 
that  the  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Quite  heavy  and 
rapid  firing  is  still  maintained  in  that  direction,  however,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  fight  is  not  over.  Wrote  to  mother. 

8th.  Still  at  headquarters,  where  it  is  likely  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  remain  until  the  I4th  instant,  as  Blair's  furlough  has  been 
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extended  five  days  and  I  have  sent  it  to  him  by  today's  mail.  This 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect  to  me,  as  the  loneliness  of  the  place 
is  decidedly  disagreeable. 

gth.  All  very  quiet.  Weather  quite  cold.  Blair  not  having 
arrived  as  yet,  I  suppose  that  he  has  received  his  extension  of 
leave. 

loth.     All  quiet. 

nth,  The  papers  of  today  have  an  order  from  Adjutant 
General's  office  announcing  the  appointment  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  armies.  This  gives 
universal  satisfaction,  and  will  silence  the  voice  of  croakers  and 
dispel,  in  a  great  measure,  the  gloom  which  has  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  sometime.  Papers  of  today  contain  also,  notice  of 
the  grand  indignation  meeting  held  in  Richmond  to  send  back  a  fit 
answer  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  insulting  propositions.  The  lion  is  at  length 
aroused;  let  them  beware,  who  have  awakened  him. 

1 2th,  Sunday.  All  quiet;  went  to  Carlton's  church  and  heard 
Mr.  Oliver  preach  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  afternoon  heard  Mr. 
Gardner  at  our  company  church — a  bitter  cold  day. 

1 3th.  Wrote  to  father  and  also  to  mother.  Nothing  of  interest 
transpiring. 

I4th.  Blair  returned  today,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  return  to  camp. 

i.5-i6th.  All  quiet.  A  rumor  prevalent  in  camp,  imported  from 
Richmond,  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  is  marching  with  his  army  by 
way  of  Fredericksburg.  This  story  bears  an  air  of  probability. 

i yth.  All  quiet  during  the  day.  At  about  1 1 130  o'clock  at  night 
the  Yankee  gunboat  in  the  river  threw  a  shell  into  our  camp,  dis- 
turbing our  slumbers  somewhat  and  causing  us  to  rise  and  go  out 
to  the  breastworks,  remaining  there  a  short  while.  As  it  was  not 
repeated  we  went  to  bed  again. 

i9th-2ist.  All  quiet;  T.  E.  and  S.  B.  A.  went  home  on  the 
2oth.  Commenced  a  newspaper  arrangement  on  the  same  day. 
Wrote  to  Examiner  on  2ist. 

22d.  The  Yankee  celebrated  this  day  with  a  great  many  salutes, 
as  usual;  very  pleasant  weather.  General  Pendleton  was  here 
to-day,  and  says  that  furloughs  have  been  stopped,  and  that  we  may 
expect  a  fight  very  soon.  Captain  P.  says  that  it  is  supposed  that 
Grant  will  attempt  to  open  communication  with  Sherman.  Wrote 
to  the  Examiner. 
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23rd.  Disturbed  by  rumor  and  report  of  the  movement  of  troops, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg.  It  is  supposed  that  these  troops 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  Burkeville  or  Danville. 

24th.  Received  orders  today  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  warning. 

25th.  Expecting  to  receive  orders  to  move.  Rodes'  (now  Grymes' ") 
Division,  was  taken  from  our  front  today  and  carried  to  the  right. 
General  Pickett  extended  his  lines  so  as  to  cover  our  front,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  former  front. 

26-28th.  No  orders  to  move  as  yet.  This  is  owing  to  the  rainy 
weather,  which  has  prevailed  during  this  time,  I  suppose. 

March  i-8th.  All  quiet.  Unprecedented  bad  weather  prevailing. 
Sheridan  is  out  on  another  raid,  but  this  rain  will  doubtless  defeat 
some  of  his  plans.  T.  E.  and  S.  B.  A  returned  today.  Paid  news- 
boy up  to  yth,  inclusive  Pickett' s  division  removed  from  the  line. 

8-1 5th.  No  excitement  prevailing  ;  rumors  very  numerous. 
Sheridan  still  riding  on  a  raid.  Early  whipped  and  his  army  scat- 
tered. Beautiful  weather  prevailing,  but  the  roads  are  still  very  bad. 

i6-22nd.  All  quiet;  most  strangely  beautiful  weather  (for  this 
season  of  the  year).  Roads  in  very  good  condition.  The  question 
is  being  asked  daily,  Why  does  Grant  delay  ?  The  opinion  is  now 
very  general  that  he  is  waiting  for  the  development  of  the  campaign 
of  Messrs  Sherman,  Thomas  and  Hancock,  whose  columns  are 
nearly  ready  to  make  the  co-operating  moves  which  Ulysses  deems 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

23rd.  No  change.  Election  day  for  members  of  the  Legislature 
passed  off  quietly. 

24~29th.  Still  quiet.  New  York  Herald  of  the  2yth  received 
here  today,  states  that  President  Lincoln  has  gone  to  City  Point  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  General  Grant  and  increasing  his 
powers  so  that  he  may  be  authorized  to  offer  terms  of  capitulation  ! ! ! 
to  General  Lee  and  his  army  when  they  surrender,  which  is 
expected  in  a  very  short  time.  What  fools  the  Yankees  are. 

3Oth.  Quite  a  heavy  fight  occurred  in  front  of  Petersburg  last 
night,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  and  concluding  about  11:30 
o'clock.  The  artillery  and  musketry  were  quite  loud  upon  the 
occasion.  Have  not  heard  the  result  as  yet. 

3ist.  All  quiet;  firing  last  night  found  to  proceed  from  an 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  upon  General  Gordon's  line  in  retalia- 
tion, I  suppose,  for  his  foray  upon  them  a  few  nights  since. 
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April  ist.     All  quiet. 

April  2d.  During  morning  heavy  fight  was  in  progress  on  the 
line  near  Petersburg,  which  according  to  the  report  received 
resulted  rather  to  our  disadvantage.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we 
received  orders  to  move  to  Chesterfield  Courthouse.  At  9  P.  M. 
started,  marched  all  night  through  a  very  muddy  country  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  baulking  by  the  horses,  which  were  at  the 
best  very  weak.  Arrived  at  our  destination  at  8  A.  M.  on  the 
3rd,  at  which  time  we  halted  for  the  double  purpose  of  cooking- 
breakfast  and  feeding  the  horses.  At  10  A.  M.  resumed  the  line  of 
march  and  halted  at  9  P.  M.  within  few  miles  of  Goode's  Bridge 
over  Appomattox  river.  The  enemy  pressed  our  rear  closely,  but 
were  held  in  check  by  Mahone's  Division.  Heard  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  Richmond. 

4th.  Marched  from  daybreak  until  sunset,  crossing  the  Appo- 
mattox river  at  Goode's  Bridge  and  camping  two  miles  beyond, 
and  within  seven  miles  of  Amelia  Courthouse.  The  enemy  pressing 
us  hard,  we  burned  the  bridge  after  crossing. 

5th.  Broke  camp  at  3  A.  M.  and  marched  to  within  a  hall  mile 
of  Amelia  Courthouse  where  we  struck  the  main  body  of  the  army; 
found  the  enemy's  cavalry  across  the  railroad,  and  attempting  to 
dispute  our  further  advance.  To  our  great  dismay  we  found  there 
were  no  rations  for  the  army  which,  inasmuch,  as  we  had  eaten  our 
last  the  night  previous,  was  rather  interesting  intelligence.  Re- 
ceived orders  to  take  a  road  running  west  of  the  railroad  and 
parallel  with  it,  also  with  the  road  which  the  main  body  of  the  army 
is  to  travel.  We  are  to  have  but  a  small  force  of  cavalry  to  guard 
our  line  of  march,  which  is  I  think,  a  very  insufficient  force  to  pro- 
tect the  very  large  amount  of  artillery  which  will  accompany  our 
battalion.  The  battalions  of  Hardaway,  Lightfoot,  Lane,  Huger, 
Owen,  Leyder  and  our  own  comprise  the  force  thus  sent,  being  in 
all  about  one  hundred  guns.  Many  rumors  are  afloat  of  the 
presence  of  the  Yankee  cavalry  along  the  route  which  it  is  supposed 
we  will  take,  and  it  is  evident  that  our  position  is  not  altogether  a 
safe  one.  We  camped  at  9  P.  M.  within  five  miles  of  Clementown 
Mill's  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox  river. 

6th.  Marched  at  4  A.  M. ;  crossed  the  Appomattox  river, 
marched  through  Cumberland  Courthouse,  and  halted  at  11.30 
P.  M.,  within  nine  miles  of  Farmville,  having  travelled  36  miles  in 
19/4  hours.  .  Such  an  arduous  march  as  this  caused  a  great  deal  of 
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straggling  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
completely  broken  down. 

7th.  Broke  camp  at  daylight  and  marched  13*2  miles,  going 
through  Curdsville  and  camping  i^  miles  beyond  New  Store,  in 
Buckingham  county.  SeveraJ  alarming  rumors  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Yankee  Cavalry  are  prevalent,  and  several  stories  are  told  of 
their  daring  and  successful  attempts  to  cut  off  portions  of  our 
artillery  and  wagon  trains.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  doubtless 
the  creation  ot  excited  imaginations. 

8th.  Marched  at  i  A.  M.;  passed  through  Appomattox  Court- 
house and  halted  near  Appomattox  Station,  on  the  Southside 
Railroad  at  3  P.  M.  While  engaged  in  making  dinner,  a  brisk 
skirmishing  commenced  in  our  rear,  which  stragglers  reported  as 
caused  by  an  appearance  in  force  of  our  Yankee  pursuers.  This 
information  excited  some  surprise,  and  we  are  disposed  to  be  very 
incredulous  in  regards  to  the  story,  but  as  the  tiring  continued 
increasing  in  intensity  and  nearness,  and  stray  minies  began  to 
whistle  painfully  near  to  us,  we  commenced  preparations  to  give 
the  enemy  a  befitting  reception.  We  formed  our  guns  in  a  hollow 
circle  of  some  40  feet 'diameter,  presenting  "war's  horrid  brazen 
front"  on  all  sides  to  the  advancing  foe.  These  latter  soon 
approached,  appearing  at  all  sides  at  the  same  moment.  Although 
we  had  no  infantry  to  support  us,  and  nothing  more  than  a  few 
scattered  cavalry  with  us,  we  determined  that  we  would  sell  our 
lives  dearly.  We  loaded  with  cannister,  and  as  the  enemy 
approached  our  position  (which  was  a  miserable  one)  we  poured  a 
fire  into  them  which  completely  broke  them.  They  returned  to  the 
charge  four  times  and  each  time  were  similarly  repulsed.  This  kind 
of  reception  did  not  seem  to  their  liking,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
retired  for  consultation.  At  this  moment,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  in  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  which  had 
dwindled  into  firing  between  a  few  skirmishers,  orders  were  received 
from  General  Walker,  who  commanded  us,  to  withdraw  our  guns 
to  an  adjacent  road.  We  obeyed  orders  immediately,  covering  our 
retreat  by  firing  into  the  enemy's  position.  Arriving  at  the  road, 
we  found  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and  wagons,  which 
shortly  after  commenced  marching  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg. 
After  travelling  that  road  a  short  distance,  we  were  ordered  to 
countermarch  and  take  a  by-path,  which  led,  I  know  not  where. 
We  proceeded  on  this  road  a  short  distance,  and  were  then  com- 
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pelled  to  retrace  our  steps  a  portion  of  the  way,  and  take  another 
path.  When  we  had  gone  about  five  miles  down  this  road,  and 
passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  Red  Oak  Church  we  halted  for  the 
night,  it  being  about  2  A.  M.,  and  we  having  marched  23  hours 
almost  without  rest. 

gth.  Moved  at  7  A.  M.,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  marching  and 
countermarching  over  about  a  mile  of  the  road,  on  which  we  camped 
last  night,  found  out  that  we  were  cut  off  from  General  Lee. 

About  this  time  a  courier  arrived  from  General  Lee  with  a 
dispatch  for  General  Walker.  This  courier  should  have  arrived 
last  night,  but  had  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  Yankee  cavalry 
which  are  around  us.  The  dispatch  was  in  effect:  "If  you 
can  join  me  with  your  artillery  by  daybreak  you  will  be  able  to  do 
me  some  service,  as  I  will  attempt  to  cut  my  way  out  on  tomorrow. 
If  you  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  adopt  the  means  which,  in  your 
judgment,  shall  seem  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Those  in 
your  command  who  may  be  in  favor  of  continuing  the  contest  may 
report  themselves  to  the  town  of  Lincolnton,  in  Lincolh  county, 
North  Carolina,  where  they  may  receive  further  instructions." 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  it  was  resolved  as  we  could  not 
get  our  guns  out  of  the  Yankee  meshes  in  which  we  were  prisoned, 
we  would  dismount,  spike  and  bury  the  pieces,  cut  down  the 
carriages,  disband  the  companies  and  disperse  the  men  in  small 
squads,  with  directions  to  report  at  the  point  indicated  in  General 
Lee's  dispatch.  These  resolutions  were  immediately  carried  into 
effect  and  were  the  occasion  of  many  solemn  and  affecting  scenes. 
Our  company  divided  itself  into  numerous  squads,  the  members  of 
which,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  actuated  by  the  determination 
to  reach  North  Carolina  if  it  were  possible.  .  The  party  with  which 
I  connected  myself  was  composed  of  sixteen  young  men  whose 
names  are  as  follows  :  Edward  G.  Steane,  of  Richmond;  Willie  T. 
Eustace,  of  Louisiana;  Harrison  Sublett,  Richmond;  J.  B.  Ayers, 
Buckingham:  Henry  C.  Barnes,  Richmond;  S.  E.  Ayres,  Bucking- 
ham; Frank  J.  Barnes,  Richmond;  John  W.  Seay,  Buckingham; 
John  W.  Todd,  Richmond;  J.  Walker  Barnes,  Stafford;  Willie  H. 
Page,  Richmond;  Bird  G.  Pollard,  King  William;  W.  P.  Gretter, 
Richmond;  O.  A.  Mosby,  Louisa  courthouse;  Harry  C.  Townsend, 
Richmond;  James  S.  Carter.  These  having  elected  E.  G.  Steane 
as  their  leader  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  James  river,  intending 
to  cross  that  and  place  it  between  them  and  the  Yankees,  purpos- 
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ing  thereafter  to  make  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  travel 
down  to  North  Carolina.  After  marching  through  the  woods  about 
four  miles  we  halted  for  the  night  in  an  old  tobacco  barn,  which  we 
found  deserted  and  in  a  very  retired  spot.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
situation  for  a  camp,  having  a  bountiful  supply  of  wood  on  all  sides, 
while  water  was  furnished  by  a  pretty  little  branch  which  threaded 
its  tortuous  way  through  a  shallow  ravine  and  a  gravelled  bed  and 
through  the  long  grass.  The  banks  of  the  little  streamlet  were 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  broom -straw  which  afforded  a 
most  welcome  repose  for  our  wearied  limbs,  and  where  we  could 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  scenery.  The  romantic  aspect  with  which 
the  circumstances  invested  the  picture,  the  noise  of  the  babling 
water,  the  happy  song  of  the  birds,  the  delicious  temperature  of  the 
wind  which  fanned  our  cheeks  and  cooled  our  brows,  and  the 
pleasant  thoughts  which  would  spring  up  despite  the  many  adverse 
circumstances  in  our  present  situation.  Here  we  cooked,  washed 
and  made  our  arrangements  for  the  night. 

loth.  Arose  at  sunrise,  cooked  and  ate  breakfast  and  took  up 
the  line  of  march  for  Colonel  Walker's  upon  James  River,  at  which 
place  we  understood  that  we  could  obtain  transportation  across  the 
river.  We  arrived  there  in  a  very  short  time,  and  were  ferried 
across  by  one  of  Colonel  Walker's  negroes,  whom  we  paid  thirty 
dollars  for  the  kindness.  Before  embarking,  we  made  an  exchange 
with  some  of  his  other  servants  of  some  coffee  for  two  dozen  eggs. 
After  gettiug  across  we  took  the  road  for  Amherst  Courthouse, 
which  was  distant  about  twelve  miles.  On  the  road  met  a  great 
many  stragglers  whose  report  was  that  General  Lee  had  surrend- 
ered his  whole  force  to  the  Yankee  Army  under  General  Grant. 

Colonel  L of  the  artillery  was  one  of  these  stragglers,  and  was 

not  the  least  demoralized  of  them.  His  horse's  head  was  turned 
toward  Richmond,  and  this  was,  we  supposed,  his  destination. 
However,  we  paid  no  attention  to  these  rumors,  and  marched  on  to 
within  five  miles  of  the  Courthouse,  when  we  came  to  a  forked  road 
which  puzzled  us.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  we  sent  out  scouts  to  a 
neighboring  house,  at  which,  we  received  directions  to  turn  aside 
from  our  intended  route,  as  the  Yankees  were  reported  to  be  in 
possession  of  Amherst  Courthouse.  The  proprietor  of  the  place 
advised  us  to  make  for  Buffalo  Springs,  some  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  This  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  give  us  eight  quarts 
of  meal,  which  was  very  liberal,  considering  that  he  was,  himself, 
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a  refugee.  We  acted  upon  his  suggestion,  and  leaving  the  Court- 
house road,  struck  out  for  the  Buffalo  River,  which  we  waded,  after 
crossing  the  South  Branch  by  a  log,  proceeded  about  two  miles 
into  the  country,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  about  five  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Amherst  Courthouse,  and 
about  three  miles  from  New  Glasgow  Station,  on  the  Charlottes ville 
and  Lynchburg  R.  R.  Here  we  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  Rev.  Robert  Watts  loaned  us  the 
use  of  the  Church,  and  sent  us  an  abundant  supply  of  corn  bread 
for  our  supper.  Mr.  Wood  took  our  meal,  cooked  it,  and  made 
our  coffee,  besides  accommodating  us  in  several  other  ways  very 
acceptable.  At  this  place  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely  and 
slept  undisturbed. 

April  nth.  Marched  at  8  o'clock  this  morning  and  took  the 
road  for  New  Glasgow.  On  the  route  we  passed  the  house  of 
Mr.  Maye,  at  which  we  obtained  some  sorghum  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  a  few  minutes  with  a  very  patriotic  and  an 
exceedingly  pretty  young  lady — his  daughter.  Passing  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Lipscomb  and  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  arrived  at  New  Glasgow, 
a  little  village  of  about  twenty-five  dwellings  and  two  hundred 
inhabitants.  Here  we  met  countless  rumors  for  our  hindrance. 
Colonel  Cabell  had  just  left  the  place  to  go  to  his  brother's  farm, 
(twelve  miles  distant)  to  remain  until  he  could  arrive  at  some 
determination  regarding  his  future  course.  In  view  of  the  report 
that  General  Lee  had  surrendered,  not  only  the  force  present  with 
him,  but  also  all  of  the  stragglers  that  might  have  been  within 
twenty  miles  of  him,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  the  State  until  he 
could  learn  further  particulars.  In  view  of  his  action,  several  of  out- 
party  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  remain 
in  New  Glasgow  about  a  day  longer  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
more  information.  This  suggestion  met  with  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition, and  we  left  the  town  and  marched  about  a  mile  before  it 
would  be  acceded  to.  It  was  then  agreed  to  (in  order  to  prevent 
breaking  up  the  party),  and  having  obtained  lodgings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Grinnan  (a  very  kind,  worthy  gentleman)  we  put  up 
for  the  night.  At  New  Glasgow,  Mr.  Pendleton  gave  us  a  small 
quantity  of  sorghum  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Coghill  a  day's  rations  of  meal 
and  bacon.  In  the  country,  near  Mr.  Grinnan' s,  we  obtained  a 
quart  of  buttermilk.  Truly  God  has  thrown  our  lines  into  pleasant 
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places,  and  provided  for  us  upon  this  march.  In  addition  to  a  very 
comfortable  lodging  place,  Mr.  Grin  nan  sent  out  to  us  a  supper, 
consisting  of  eggs,  bread  and  sorghum,  which  we  relished  very  much. 

1 2th.  This  morning  Mr.  Grinnan  sent  us  some  eggs  for  break- 
fast and,  when  about  to  start,  a  collection  of  pies  and  puffs,  which 
was  a  most  unexpected  treat.  After  thanking  this  hospitable  family 
for  the  great  kindness  they  had  shown  us,  we  started  for  Buffalo 
Springs.  After  marching  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  Mrs.  Cole- 
man's,  who  gave  us  about  twenty  pounds  of  meal  and  a  pint  of 
sorghum  (which  latter  was  exactly  half  of  what  she  had).  About 
two  and  a  half  miles  further  a  Mr.  Coleman  (brother  to  the  lady), 
gave  us  two  quarts  ot  sorghum.  At  Mrs.  Wm.  Saunders',  on 
Buffalo  River,  we  were  given  a  shoulder  of  bacon. 

After  passing  this  last-mentioned  place,  we  had  to  ascend  some 
exceedingly  high  hills,  the  climbing  of  which  caused  us  to  puff  and 
blow  considerably.  From  this  summit  a  view  of  great  beauty  is 
presented  the  beholder.  Below  stretches  a  short  and  picturesque 
valley,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Buffalo  distribute  them- 
selves, looking  like  a  huge  snake  lying  at  ease  upon  Nature's  green 
carpet.  Around,  above,  are  mountains,  in  all  of  their  grand  and 
varied  proportions,  with  thin  cloud-capped  heads  rising  high  into 
the  upper  firmament.  On  each  side  were  numerous  beautiful 
residences,  which  completed  the  illusion  that  the  scene  was  apt  to 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveler,  viz:  that  another  Switzerland 
had  sprung  into  existence  in  this  New  World  of  ours.  As  I  gazed 
upon  this  picture,  involuntarily  a  sigh  escaped  me,  which  was 
provoked  by  the  thought  that  would  thrust  its  skeleton  head  before 
me.  "How  soon  may  the  hand  of  war,  with  all  of  its  blighting 
influences,  change  the  beauty  of  this  scene  into  desolation  and  ruin." 
Turning  aside  from  the  contemplation  ol  this  picture,  we  continued 
our  journey.  After  going  a  short  distance,  we  arrived  opposite  the 
residences  of  Dr.  James  Taliaferro  and  Mr.  William  Hill,  to  both  of 
which  places  we  sent  foragers.  From  the  former  we  obtained  half 
of  a  middling  of  bacon,  and  from  the  latter,  after  much  persuasion, 
a  canteen  of  sorghum.  We  pressed  on  further,  and  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Taliaferro,  who  gave  us  about  five  pounds  of  bacon. 
About  a  half  mile  further,  we  obtained  a  canteen  of  sorghum  from 
a  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not  hear.  At  about  6  P.  M.  we 
arrived  at  Buffalo  Springs,  where  we  obtained  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  pro- 
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prietor,  had  our  provisions  cooked,  and  our  clothing  washed.  The 
only  objections  we  had  to  the  place,  was  in  regard  to  the  sulphur 
water,  which  was  the  principal  element  which  it  afforded.  It  was 
not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  was  exceedingly  repulsive  to 
the  organs  of  smelling.  It  brought  very  forcibly  to  one's  remem- 
brance some  of  the  scenes  of  his  "wild  oats"  days,  when  rotten 
eggs  were  distributed  very  loosely,  and  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  where  they  fell.  This  water  was  very  distasteful  to  us,  and 
we  managed  after  some  time  to  get  some  from  another  spring  which 
was  more  palatable. 

i3th.  Left  Buffalo  Springs  this  morning  about  9  o'clock,  and 
shortly  after  came  to  a  Dr.  Smith's,  about  two  miles  distant.  Here 
the  roads  forked,  one  going  to  Rope  Ferry  across  the  James  river, 
and  the  other  leading  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  Robinson  Gap. 
This  caused  quite  a  division  of  sentiment  in  oar  party,  one  side 
being  in  favor  of  taking  the  Rope  Ferry  road,  and  the  other  inclin- 
ing to  the  Gap  road.  At  one  time  permanent  division  of  the  party 
was  threatened,  neither  side  being  willing  to  give  up  their  opinions 
or  their  conflicting  wishes.  It  was  at  length  decided,  however,  by 
a  vote  of  the  party  to  go  Robinson's  Gap;  we  then  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  stopping  for  a  resting  spell  near  what  was  called  "Pine 
Mountain  Church,"  in  the  vicinity  of  which  we  obtained  from  a  Mr. 
Jeffries  a  shoulder  of  bacon.  Passing  beyond  this  place  about  a 
half  mile  we  crossed  "Peddlar  Creek,"  a  very  good  sized  stream 
which  brought  before  us  visions  of  mountain  trout  and  pickerel. 
Several  of  the  party  threw  in  their  lines  and  attempted  to  draw  from 
this  aquatic  treasury  the  supplies  necessary  for  our  dinner.  But  on 
account  of  the  rapid  flow  of  this  little  stream  and  our  lack  of  the 
"tight  line  sinkers"  for  such  waters,  this  attempt  to  kidnap  some 
of  the  finny  tribe  met  with  no  success.  Passing  from  this  place  we 
shortly  after  arrived,  at  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson's,  whose  wife 
treated  us  very  kindly,  offering  to  provide  dinner  for  the  party,  and 
when  we  declined  putting  her  to  that  trouble,  furnished  us  with 
about  thirty  pounds  of  flour,  some  sorghum  and  bacon.  Passing 
on  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  a  very  steep  and  rugged  road  which 
led  over  some  very  high  hills  which  prefaced  the  way  to  Robin- 
son's Gap;  when  within  a  mile  of  the  Gap  we  obtained  some  meal 
from  a  lady.  At  length  we  entered  the  Gap,  and  of  all  the  rocky 
roads  that  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  travel  this  surpassed  the  com- 
bination of  them;  huge  boulders  would  be  found  now  and  then 
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filling  up  the  road  which  was  at  the  best,  but  a  continual  layer  of 
stones  of  every  size  and  shape.  At  occasional  intervals  the  rushing 
waters  of  some  mountain  streamlet  would  be  found  across  our  path 
or  monopolize  the  road  for  some  distance.  Struggling  over  the 
obstacles  we  at  length  reached  the  summit  after  resting  once  or 
twice  upon  the  way.  Here  we  came  upon  a  mountain  residence 
which  stood  upon  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  just  where  the 
roads  forked  in  their  descent  towards  the  Roanoke  valley;  selecting 
the  shortest  of  these  roads  we  commenced  the  downward  trip  which 
led  us  through  a  rugged  path.  It  made  us  consider  which  was  the 
most  difficult,  the  ascent  or  descent.  The  principal  characteristic 
of  the  road  was  the  steepness  and  its  roughness;  a  mountain 
streamlet  followed  the  road  in  all  its  windings  and  crossed  it  about 
eight  times  during  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  mountains  seemed 
loathe  to  leave  us,  as  they  followed  the  road  for  two  or  three  miles 
until  we  emerged  into  the  broad  daylight  at  the  North  river  just 
about  seven  miles  east  of  Lexington.  It  being  nigh  on  to  evening 
it  was  thought  proper  to  make  a  stop  for  the  night,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  lodging  at  a  Mr.  Laird's,  where  we 
were  treated  very  kindly.  Mr.  Laird  tells  us  we  have  travelled 
twenty  miles  today. 

i4th.  Crossed  North  River  this  morning  and  started  for  Nat- 
ural Bridge,  followed  the  tow  path  along  the  canal  for  about 
three  miles  and  then  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  bathing;  this 
occupied  us  for  about  two  hours,  after  which  we  started  upon  our 
march  again.  Having  lost  the  way  we  had  been  directed  to  take 
we  had  to  improvise  a  road  by  cutting  across  some  coal  fields  which 
led  us  to  Mr.  James  Thompson's  house  on  Buffalo  river.  Here  we 
found  a  copy  of  an  order  which  General  Lee  had  issued  to  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  as  follows  : 

General  Order  No.  9. 

Headquarters  A.  N.  Va.,  April  i6th,  1865. 

After  four  years  of  arduous  service  made  by  unsurpassed  courage 
and  fortitude  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources. 

I  need  not  tell  the  brave  survivors  of  so  many  hard  fought  battles 
who  have  been  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  the 
result  from  no  distrust  of  them.  But  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
could  accomplish  nothing  that  would  compensate  for  the  losses  that 
would  have  attended  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  I  determined 
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to  avoid  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  had 
endeared  them  to  their  countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  officers  and  men  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  remain  until  exchanged.  You  will 
take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  duty  faithfully 
performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to 
you  His  blessing  and  protection  with  unceasing  admiration  of  your 
constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell., 

R.  E.  LEE. 

This  occasioned  quite  a  discussion  in  the  party,  some  construing 
the  order  as  including  the  whole  army  of  Northern  Virginia  whether 
they  were  present  or  absent,  while  others  understood  it  as  meaning 
only  those  who  were  present  at  the  place  of  surrender.  The  former 
contended  that  it  was  our  duty  to  go  to  Lynchburg  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  Yankee  authorities,  as  we  were  by  the  terms  of 
that  order  undoubtedly  included  in  the  surrender.  The  latter 
argued  that  it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  a  general  surrendering  men 
who  were  absent  from  him  and  beyond  the  pale  of  his  authority. 
However  neither  party  being  able  to  convince  the  other  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  separate,  nine  taking  the  road  towards  L)mchburg 
(J.  W.  Barnes,  W.  T.  Eustace,  S.  B.  Ayres,  T.  E.  Ayres,  S.  A. 
Mosby,  J.  W.  Seay,  James  T.  Carter,  F.  J.  Barnes,  Jr.,  W.  P. 
Gretter)  and  seven  continuing  their  journey  to  North  Carolina  (E. 
G.  Steane,  Harrison  Sublett,  John  W.  Todd,  Henry  C.  Barnes, 
Willis  H.  Page,  Byrd  G.  Pollard,  Harry  C.  Townsend).  The 
party  of  seven  proceeded  towards  Brady's  Furnace,  at  which  point 
we  crossed  the  Buffalo  river;  here  we  found  a  very  large  iron 
furnace,  two  grist-mills  and  some  government  stores.  At  Mr. 
Brady's  residence  we  obtained  a  very  good  dinner;  after  partaking 
of  this  repast  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  after  travelling 
quite  briskly  through  a  very  picturesque  country  arrived  at  the 
Natural  Bridge;  our  party  descended  the  steep  road  which  leads 
down  under  the  bridge  and  had  quite  a  fine  view  of  it.  We  sat 
down  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  immediately  under  the  bridge  and 
spent  about  an  hour  in  the  inspection  of  this  natural  curiosity. 
Some  of  the  boys  cut  their  names  upon  the  rocks  and  all  of  us  drank 
of  the  waters  of  Cedar  creek.  When  we  passed  over  the  bridge 
several  of  us  obtained  pieces  of  the  arbor  vitae  that  is  so  abundant 
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there.  Passing  beyond  the  bridge  on  the  road  to  Buchanan  we 
stopped  for  the  night  at  Dr.  Arnold's  where  we  were  hospitably 
received  and  treated. 

April  1 5th.  The  skies  this  morning  were  very  sombre,  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  made  us  very  loathe  to  leave  the  nice  beds  into 
which  Dr.  Arnold's  kindness  had  put  us.  We  were  very  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  coming  up  of  five  of  the  party  who  left  us  on  yes- 
terday. S.  B.  Ayres,  T.  E.  Ayres,  Frank  J.  Barnes,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Seay, 
Jos.  T.  Carter.  Shortly  after  we  separated  on  yesterday,  this  other 
party  met  General  Pendleton,  who  was  returning  to  his  home,  being 
a  paroled  prisoner  of  war.  He  told  them  they  had  misinterpreted 
General  Lee's  order,  that  they  were  not  surrendered  at  all,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  go  on  to  North  Carolina.  This  was  deemed  sufficient 
by  the  majority  of  the  party,  who  immediately  retraced  their  steps, 
and  endeavored  to  rejoin  our  party.  The  other  four  continued  their 
march  to  Lynchburg.  This  action  grieved  us  a  great  deal,  and 
somewhat  surprised  us.  After  an  excellent  breakfast  at  Dr.  Arnold's, 
we  started  on  our  days  march,  although  with  many  misgivings.  We 
proceeded  about  one  mile,  when  we  reached  the  diminutive  village 
of  Springfield,  where  we  found  a  vacant  house,  which  afforded  us  a 
hospitable  shelter  from  the  almost  drowning  rains.  During  our 
resting  spell  we  had  some  bread  cooked  at  a  Mrs.  Heck's,  who 
added  to  her  kindness  by  a  gift  of  about  a  gallon  of  butter  milk  and 
a  pound  of  butter,  both  of  which  were  exceedingly  acceptable. 
About  one  o'clock  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  again,  as  the  rain 
had  subsided,  reached  Buchanan  about  five  o'clock,  crossing  the 
James  River  in  a  ferry  boat,  the  proprietor  charging  us  $30  for 
bringing  us  across,  besides  speaking  to  us  in  a  very  insolent  manner. 
We  had  expected  to  obtain  rations  and  clothing  at  the  quarter- 
master department  at  Buchanan,  but  upon  making  known  our  hopes 
to  Captain  Duncan,  the  post  quartermaster,  he  informed  us  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  supply  us,  as  all  of  his  supplies  were 
issued.  This  rather  perplexed  us  for  a  short  time,  as  we  had 
depended  upon  this  mode  as  the  basis  of  our  hopes  for  supper  and 
breakfast,  but  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  we  obtained 
accommodations  at  his  house  and  at  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Crouch  and 
Colonel  J.  T.  Lochbridge's,  distributing  the  party  among  the  three. 
The  citizens  of  Buchanan  are  certainly  a  hospitable  set. 

April  i6th.  Left  Buchanan,  after  having  the  $30  returned  to  us 
that  we  paid  for  crossing  the  river  (through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
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Crouch)  about  ten  o'clock,  and  after  marching  about  four  miles, 
sent  two  ahead  to  make  arrangements  for  our  reception  at  Bote- 
tourt  Springs,  twenty  miles  distant.  About  seven  miles  from 
Buchanan  some  of  the  party  obtained  dinner  at  a  Mrs.  Waskey's. 
Having  heard  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  government  cloth 
at  Fincastle,  we  turned  aside  from  the  turnpike,  about  eight  miles 
from  Buchanan,  and  took  the  road  toward  that  point.  Having 
arrived  there  about  6  o'clock,  we  called  upon  Major  Wilson,  post 
quartermaster,  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  the  desired,  cloth. 
Mr.  Wilson  having  none,  directed  us  to  a  Mr.  Ammon.  This  being 
Sunday,  the  party  were  furnished  accommodations  at  the  homes  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  whose  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality will  -ever  be  remembered.  We  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  night  and  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles  preach,  and  after- 
wards spoke  to  him.  Our  two  couriers  went  on  to  Hollins' 
Institute,  and  stopped  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seely.  Two  others  were 
sent  on  to  apprise  them  of  the  change  of  our  destination  on  the  part 
of  the  main  body  with  directions  to  wait  until  Monday  afternoon 
for  their  coming. 

April  1 7th.  Fincastle.  Went  to  see  Mr.  Ammon,  who  informed 
4 'the  boys"  that  although  he  had  no  government  cloth,  he 
possessed  some  private  stock,  a  portion  of  which  he  sold  to  those 
of  the  party  that  wished  it.  As  he  could  not  take  Confederate 
money,  the  boys  gave  him  a  check  on  Purcell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  for  the 
amount  he  charging  75' cents  per  yard.  After  getting  the  cloth, 
the  next  trouble  was  to  get  it  made  up  into  suits.  This  was 
easily  accomplished  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the 
"Fincastle  Female  Sewing  Union,"  who  by  their  promptness, 
industry  and  kindness  succeeded  in  making  the  clothes  by  5  P.  M. 
Immediately  after  this  was  done,  the  boys  bade  adieu  to  the  kind 
people  of  the  little  town  whom  they  will  ever  remember  with  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  started  towards  Botetourt  Springs.  Before  they  had 
gone  more  than  four  miles,  darkness  overtook  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  for  lodgings,  which  they  obtained  at  the  houses 
of  Mr.  Snyder  and  a  Widow  Guch,  where  they  were  treated  kindly 
and  fared  exceedingly  well..  At  Botetourt  Springs,  we  waited  today 
for  the  Fincastle  party  to  return;  the  hours  passed  and  night  came 
on,  and  they  did  not  arrive;  suppose  they  stopped  for  the  purpose 
of  having  clothes  made,  and  we  concluded  to  wait  until  tomorrow, 
and  if  they  did  not  come,  to  continue  our  journey  to  Salem,  as  it  is 
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possible   they   have   passed   to   that   place   by  some   other   road. 

i8th.  The  Fincastle  party  arrived  here  this  morning  about 
10:30  o'clock;  after  resting  a  spell  we  continued  our  march  in  the 
direction  of  Big  Lick  where  Major  Wilson  had  agreed  to  meet  us 
and  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of 
getting  horses.  Arrived  at  Big  Lick  about  3  o'clock  and  obtained 
lodgings  at  the  houses  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Tinsley,  Mr.  Trout  and  Mr. 
Thomas.  Called  upon  Gen.  T.  T.  Munford  in  order  to  gain  some 
information  about  the  possibility  of  getting  horses  from  him.  He 
could  give  us  no  help  unless  we  joined  his  command.  If  we  could 
find  any  government  horses  throughout  the  county  we  had  his 
sanction  to  impress  them. 

igth.  Left  Big  Lick  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
through  a  very  poor  country,  inhabited  by  a  very  rude  and  unculti- 
vated people.  Obtained  dinner  for  our  party  at  Miss  Murray's  and 
the  widow  Boone's.  Passed  by  Boone's  Mills  and  stopped,  half  of 
the  party  going  to  Mr.  James  C.  Smith's,  the  rest  going  to  Mrs. 
Bowman's  and  Mrs.  Skemberry's,  both  of  whom  were  Dunkards. 
These  people  appear  to  be  a  class  of  honest,  well-meaning  persons, 
who  however  are  not  very  friendly  to  the  Confederate  cause.  They 
are  opposed  to  slavery,  I  believe,  and  like  the  Quaker,  will  not 
fi^ht.  They  have  some  very  curious  notions  and  hold  some 
peculiar  tenets. 

2Oth.  Marched  today  on  what  is  called  the  "Old  North  Carolina 
Road,"  after  going  some  five  miles  were  on  account  of  inclemency 
of  the  weather  forced  to  stop.  Six  of  the  party  obtained  *a  resting 
place  at  Mr.  James  Leftwich's,  the  others  across  the  river  at  a  Mr. 
Galloway's,  who  appears  to  be  a  kind  and  hospitable  gentleman 
and  has  treated  us  very  generously.  The  rain  continuing  all  day 
we  were  compelled  to  stop  our  journey,  which  rest  came  in  very 
apropos  as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  having  our  clothes  washed, 
£c.  Here  we  remained  all  the  afternoon,  receiving  excellent  fare 
and  meeting  with  good  treatment.  At  night  Mr.  Galloway  put  us 
into  nice  feather  beds  which  caused  us  to  forget  all  our  weariness 
very  quickly.  At  Mr.  Leftwich's  also  the  other  party  were  treated 
very  hospitably  and  found  very  good  fare. 

2ist.  After  a  good  breakfast  at  Mr.  Galloway's  and  Mr.  Left- 
wich's our  party  took  up  the  line  of  march  about  7  A.  M.,  Mr. 
Galloway  directed  us  to  reach  Mr.  Harrison  on  the  south  side  of 
Smith  river,  which  was  according  to  his  statement  about  twenty 
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miles  distant.  Our  route  for  some  six  miles  passed  through  a 
dense  strip  of  woods;  at  length  we  reached  a  piece  of  open  country 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Wade  where  we  were  told 
that  Smith  river  was  twenty-three  miles  distant.  Here  we  crossed 
a  river  of  quite  respectable  size,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not 
learn;  having  passed  on  about  a  mile  beyond  this  river  we  were  told 
that  Smith  river  was  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  and  still  further 
on  we  were  told  twenty-five,  by  an  old  country  man  we  met  driving 
an  ox  cart.  Shortly  after  meeting  this  last  named  personage  we 
came  to  what  was  called  Stony  Creek  Church  where  two  roads  met 
and  crossed;  taking  the  right  hand  one  we  passed  Capt.  Peter 
Saunders'  Iron  Furnace  and  came  to  the  residence  of  another  Mr, 
Saunders,  a  shoemaker;  we  were  advised  by  him  to  turn  off  this 
road  which  he  represented  as  being  much  travelled  and  take  a  more 
private  one,  which  he  recommended  and  which  would  bring  us  to 
Smith's  river  at  Mr.  Daniel  Helm's.  The  first  road  we  struck  after 
leaving  the  main  road  we  had  travelled  all  the  morning  was  one 
which  led  us  up  a  steep  mountainous  ascent,  the  climbing  of  which 
caused  us  to  blow  not  a  little.  Coming  down  the  hill  we  attempted 
to  get  dinner  at  a  little  hut  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  failed  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  proprietor;  he  directed  us  to  his 
father's,  a  Mr.  Young,  who,  he  was  very  confident,  would  furnish 
us  with  a  meal.  Following  his  directions  we  arrived  at  Mr. 
Young's  house  and  asked  for  something  to  satisfy  our  hunger;  he 
was  unable  to  supply  us,  as  his  servant  had  gone  to  the  mill  after 
meal,  and  he  himself  was  waiting  for  his  return  before  he  could  eat; 
if  we  would  wait  he  would  supply  us  very  willingly.  We  went  on 
further  and  after  scrambling  over  rocks  and  attempting  to  walk 
along  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  where  was  no  path,  and  climbing  up 
high  hills  and  almost  running  down  precipitous  descents,  we  came  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Sam  Prillerman;  here  we  obtained  dinner,  which 
was  very  acceptable.  We  also  learned  that  it  is  eight  miles  to  Mr. 
Helms,  and  the  road  was  a  very  rough  and  hilly  one;  we  obtained 
directions  from  Mr.  Saunders  and  started  off  up  the  road  bed 
higher  and  still  higher  until  it  brought  us  out  upon  what  is  called 
"the  Ridge  Road."  This  led  us  after  about  three  miles  fast 
travelling  to  a  Mr.  Turner's,  where  we  were  directed  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Turner's,  from  which  point  we  could  find  our  way  to 
Helms.  To  our  dismay  the  road  to  this  latter  Mr.  Turner's  led  up 
an  exceedingly  steep  ascent  which  caused  us  much  puffing  and 
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blowing.  At  the  summit  we  struck  the  river  road  again,  which  we 
travelled  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours  when  the  waning  light  of 
day  warned  us  to  look  for  shelter  for  the  night.  Sending  out  scouts, 
they  discovered  some  houses  about  a  mile  distant  to  which  we 
immediately  directed  our  way.  Descending  the  mountain  we 
crossed  a  creek  by  wading  and  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dyer's; 
he  had  no  room  for  us  and  directed  us  to  the  residence  of  another 
of  the  same  name  about  a  mile  distant  where  he  knew  we  could  find 
accommodations.  The  gathering  darkness  was  enhanced  by  the 
storm  clouds  which  were  threatening  us  and  the  occasional  rain 
drops  all  concurred  to  hasten  our  steps.  Before  we  reached  our 
destination  quite  a  shower  of  rain  commenced,  and  it  was,  I  fear, 
with  very  little  ceremony  that  we  entered  the  porch  of  Mr.  Dyer's 
house.  He  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances  and  could  offer  no 
supper,  but  furnished  us  with  room  on  his  floor  to  sleep,  the 
excellence  of  which  we  were  not  long  in  trying. 

22nd.  Mr.  Dyer  being  unable  to  furnish  us  with  breakfast, 
this  morning  we  started  out  quite  early  (at  about  6  A.  M.)  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  one.  About  our  first  step  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  a  very  steep  hill,  near  which  we  obtained  breakfast  for  three 
of  our  party,  from  Mr.  Stephen  Turner,  who  but  for  his  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  would  have  fed  all  of  us.  He  directed  the 
remainder  of  ihe  party  to  climb  the  hill  and  go  down  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Smith,  who,  he  thought,  could  supply  us.  Following  his 
directions,  we  clambered  up  this  almost  precipice,  and  descended 
to  the  opposite  valley,  in  one  nook  of  which  we  found  Mr.  Smith's 
house,  a  rude  log  hut  of  a  very  antique  appearance,  surrounded  by 
several  others  of  like  make  and  different  sizes.  Although  he 
appeared  to  be  in  reduced  circumstances,  Mr.  Smith  professed,  and 
doubtless  felt  an  entire  willingness  to  accommodate  the  entire  party, 
but  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  He  did  take,  however, 
three  of  the  party  and  gave  them  a  very  good  meal.  We  were  very 
much  amused  here  by  an  old  negro  woman  who  assured  us  that  in 
the  day's  travel  which  we  had  contemplated,  we  would  have  nothing 
more  difficult — some  "moderate  hills"  to  pass  over,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  some  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  as  examples. 
To  our  eyes  these  seemed  terribly  high  and  steep,  and  much  beyond 
our  ideas  of  "moderate  hills."  Mr.  Smith  directed  us  to  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Ross,  which  we  were  to  get  by  following  the 
course  of  a  creek  which  passed  by  the  former's  house.  The  remain- 
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ing  six  of  our  party  struck  out  and  followed  the  path  along  the 
creek,  until  it  carried  us  into  a  thick  undergrowth  of  ivy  laurel,  etc., 
whose  almost  impenetrable  thickness  offered  quite  a  bar  to  our 
further  advance.  We  at  length  found  a  log  across  the  creek,  and 
came  to  a  path  which  led  us  along  a  more  pleasant  road  than  the 
one  we  had  just  left.  Here  we  witnessed  the  novel  and  painful 
sight  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  and  a  boy  acting  as  horses  to  a 
plough  in  the  field;  their  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Yankees. 
We  followed  this  path  for  about  two  miles,  sometimes  going  through 
a  low  valley,  then  again  ascending  the  steep  sides  of  a  mountain, 
then  again  following  the  bed  of  some  dried-up  stream.  We  reached 
Mr.  Ross's  at  length,  and  found  to  our  dismay  that  we  could  obtain 
no  breakfast  there,  as  his  cook  was  sick,  and  they  had  no  fire  at 
which  we  could  cook  anything.  However,  she  very  kindly  gave 
us  some  meal  and  directed  us  to  another  house  at  which  we  could 
have  it  cooked.  We  travelled  on  to  that  point  and  found  a  very 
kind  widow,  Mrs.  Philpost,  who  cooked  our  meal  and  meat  for  us, 
and  added  something  from  her  own  store.  She  was  a  very  hospi- 
table old  lady  and  seemed  to  feel  a  peculiar  consideration  for 
soldiers,  having  lost  her  husband  by  the  war.  After  breakfast,  we 
were  ferried  across  the  river  by  the  son  of  the  old  lady,  to  whom  we 
paid  $12.00.  Taking  the  road  to  Penn's  Store,  we  travelled  it  for 
about  six  miles,  when  we  stopped  at  a  house  at  the  forks  of  the  road 
and  obtained  our  dinner.  After  that  rest,  reached  Penn's  Store  by 
six  o'clock,  where  we  were  received  with  much  greater  hospitality 
than  ever  before  on  the  route.  Mr.  Zentmeyer,  one  of  the  firm, 
took  eight  of  us  into  his  house,  and  would  have  taken  us  all,  but 
Mrs.  Penn  declared  she  must  be  allowed  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  party.  Four  of  the  party  therefore  stayed  at  her  house,  where 
they  were  treated  as  if  they  were  her  own  children.  At  Mr.  Zent- 
meyer's,  the  household  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  as  to  who 
should  treat  us  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness. 

23d.  Leaving  Mr.  Zentmeyer's  quite  early  this  morning  we 
struck  out  for  Mr.  Edward  Tatum's  from  whom  we  were  to  obtain 
direction  for  our  further  route.  On  our  way  we  crossed  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Mayo  river  and  passing  over  the  hill  struck  through 
the  woods  by  a  path,  which  we  thought  agreed  with  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Zentmeyer;  after  following  this  path  for  a  short  distance  we 
met  a  gentleman  who  informed  us  we  were  going  directly  away 
from  the  point  to  which  we  were  aiming.  As  he  was  going  in  that 
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direction  for  a  short  distance  he  volunteered  to  act  as  our  guide; 
we  joyfully  accepted  his  proposal  and  followed  him  through  a 
by-path  which  led  us  over  quite  a  rugged  road,  at  length  we  came 
out  upon  a  main  road  which  led  us  by  Mr.  Cobb's,  Mr.  Foster's 
and  Major  James  Penn's,  at  this  latter  point  our  guide  left  us  after 
giving  us  the  necessary  directions.  After  going  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  we  came  to  a  point  where  the  road  made  three  forks;  we  took 
the  central  one.  Proceeding  down  this  road  for  a  mile  and  failing  to 
arrive  at  a  church  which  we  were  told  would  be  upon  this  road,  two 
miles  from  Major  Penn's,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
lost  the  road  again.  We  sent  out  scouts  to  find  out  and  their 
report  confirmed  our  opinions.  In  order  to  get  ourselves  right  we 
were  compelled  to  take  another  by-path  which  led  us  by  quite  a 
round-aljout  way  to  Mr.  Edward  Tatum's,  it  being  then  about  2  P. 
M.  We  obtained  dinner  from  him  and  then  started  on  again  for  Mr. 
James  Tatum's  about  seven  miles  off.  We  reached  the  residence 
of  this  gentleman  without  further  adventure  about  6  o'clock  and 
were  very  hospitably  received;  here  we  were  told  of  a  band  of 
deserters  which  had  figured  very  prominently  of  late  in  a  number  of 
depredations  upon  the  citizens  and  passing  soldiers;  we  were 
cautioned  to  be  careful  in  our  actions  and  language  while  passing 
through  the  country  in  which  their  camp  was  situated.  This  is 
within  the  bounds  of  Stokes  county,  North  Carolina,  into  which 
State  we  cross  tomorrow.  This  is  the  last  night  we  expect  to  spend 
in  Virginia  for  some  time,  "It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be 
forever." 

24th.  We  crossed  the  dividing  line  between  the  Old  Dominion 
and  North  Carolina  quite  early  this  morning  and  made  our  debut 
before  the  people  of  the  old  North  State.  Shortly  after  getting 
into  the  State  we  \\ere  hailed  by  one  of  the  natives  with  the  excla- 
mation, (uttered  in  evident  surprise)  "Hullo  strangers,  you're  on 
the  back  track,  aren't  you."  He  informed  us  that  he  intended  to 
designate  "The  Army"  by  that  expression.  One  of  our  party  told 
him  that  this  was  our  destination,  which  piece  of  information  caused 
his  eyes  to  expand  in  an  expression  of  bewildering  surprise.  He 
was  evidently,  I  think,  one  of  that  class  of  "Buffaloes"  with  which 
this  portion  of  this  State  seems  to  be  infested.  The  people  are 
Tories  or  Union  men  in  sentiment  and  are  much  greater  lovers  of 
the  Yankees  than  of  the  Confederates.  They  often  attack  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  may  be  passing  through  this  country  and  strip 
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them  of  their  valuables.  We  feared  somewhat  that  the  people 
might  be  induced  to  attack  our  party,  as  we  were  so  devoid  of 
weapons  of  defence,  but  determined  to  put  on  a  bold  front  and  take 
the  risks.  Either  because  the  size  of  our  party  intimidated  them  or 
because  they  imagined  that  a  body  of  men  that  were  bold  enough 
to  march  through  this  country  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  a 
terror  to  all  travellers  must  also  be  a  very  troublesome  set  in  a  fitiht, 
or  because  they  had  been  too  much  scattered  by  the  recent  defeat 
which  they  had  sustained,  we  were  not  molested  on  our  journey. 
At  about  12  o'clock  Me  arrived  at  "Buck  Island  Pond"  on  Dan 
river,  which  is  a  rapid  rocky  stream  at  that  point.  Here  several  of 
the  party  waded  across  the  water,  being  in  no  place  more  than  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  finding  a  boat  upon  the  other  side  and  a 
good  place  above  the  ford  to  ferry  it  started  for  the  remainder  of 
the  boys.  All  of  them  were  gotten  over  without  accident  or 
adventure  until  the  last  boat  full.  For  this  Todd  volunteered  to 
act  as  ferryman,  and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  mischief  nearly  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  boat  over  some  rapids  which  were  just  below  the 
landing  place.  Had  not  the  party  (Steane,  Page,  Ayers)  managed 
to  catch  the  limb  of  a  tree  whose  branches  overhung  the  rapids 
they  would  have  received  a  rather  unceremonious  introduction  to 
the  waters  of  the  Dan  and  been  subjected  to  an  unpleasant  wetting. 
However  after  a  little  delay  and  a  little  wading  out  in  the  deep 
water  the  boat  was  brought  safely  to  land  and  the  voyagers  disem- 
barked. As  soon  as  this  excitement  and  hilarity  subsided  some- 
what we  started  on  our  way  to  Danbury  again,  it  being  reported 
about  three  miles  distant;  arrived  there  about  2  P.  M.,  stopped  for 
dinner  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  McCandlish,  Mrs.  Smith  and  two  others. 
This  little  place  contains  some  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,  among 
which  is  a  hotel  and  a  courthouse,  it  being  the  county  seat  of 
Stokes  county.  It  has  a  very  pretty  situation  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  with  the  Dan  rolling  at  its  feet.  In  the  process  of  time  and  by 
the  addition  of  some  enterprising  men  it  will  become  a  manufactur- 
ing town  of  some  importance.  After  dinner  we  proceeded  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  town  and  stopped  about  6  o'clock  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  J.  Reveson  for  the  night,  where  we  were  most  kindly 
treated.  Our  host  and  hostess  were  of  that  plain,  honest  order  of 
nature's  creation,  that  refreshes  the  eye  wherever  we  may  meet  it. 
They  were  ardently  Southern  in  their  feelings,  and  to  judge  by 
their  reputation  in  the  country,  in  their  actions.  They  have  three 
sons  in  the  army. 
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25th.  Left  Mr.  Reveson's  early  after  an  excellent  breakfast, 
and  struck  out  for  Germantown,  which  he  reported  to  be  eleven, 
but  which  proved  to  be  twelve  miles  distant.  We  reached  it 
without  any  adventure  of  note  about  10  o'clock,  six  of  us  stopping 
at  Mr.  Rodney's.  This  place  was  formerly  the  courthouse  of 
Stokes  County,  but  when  Forsythe  was  formed  out  of  the  latter, 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Danbury,  a  more  central  position. 
It  contains  about  three  times  as  many  dwellings  as  the  latter  place, 
a  few  of  which  are  very  pretty;  the  majority  of  them,  however,  have 
an  old  and  seedy  appearance.  Left  here  immediately  after  dinner 
and  arrived  at  Bethania,  or  Housetown,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  at  about  six  o'clock.  Four  of  our  party  we  left  at  Mr.  Jones' , 
four  at  Mr.  Samuel  Stanbers,  outside  the  town,  while  the  remaining 
four  obtained  accommodations  in  the  town.  The  first  two  parties 
fared  exceedingly  well,  the  last  had  rather  poor  accommodations. 
The  town  is  settled  by  Moravians,  some  of  whose  doctrines,  as  we 
learned,  are  most  singular.  They  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  sleep- 
ing accommodations  to  a  stranger  within  the  same  house  in  which 
any  of  their  family  or  sect  are  sleeping.  No  man,  however  wealthy, 
is  allowed  to  be  without  a  daily  occupation.  They  seem  to  be  an 
honest,  industrious,  sober  minded,  intelligent  people.  At  Salem 
they  have  a  "Female  Institute"  in  progress,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  conducted  of  its  class  in  the  South.  We  slept  in  a  very 
neat  little  school  house,  and  ate  at  different  houses. 

26th.  Crossed  the  Yadkin  River  today  at  Glenn's  Ferry,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bethania  and  marched  on  to  Yadkinsville,  fifteen 
miles  distant.  After  passing  the  river  about  two  miles,  we  reached 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Glenn,  a  most  beautiful  place.  Here  we 
obtained  three  canteens  full  of  "sorghum  beer,"  which  was  very 
little  more  than  sweetened  water;  it  was,  however,  quite  cooling 
and  refreshing.  We  obtained  dinner  when  within  eight  miles  of 
Yadkinsville,  and  then  continued  on  our  way*  When  nearly  a  mile 
north  of  the  town,  we  left  six  of  the  boys  at  Mr.  Tom  Philips',  and 
carried  the  other  six  on;  two  of  the  latter  we  left  at  Mr.  Nicholson's, 
two  at  Dr.  Wilson's,  two  somewhere  else  in  the  town.  We  were 
treated  well,  but  the  others  fared  badly. 

27th.  Started  off  for  Olin  early  this  morning;  after  going  a 
short  distance  met  a  party  of  North  Carolinians,  who  represented 
themselves  as  recently  members  of  Johnston's  army.  According  to 
their  statement,  they  had  been  disbanded  and  told  to  go  home  and 
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give  up  the  struggle,  as  we  were  going  back  into  the  Union.  There 
were  reports  that  not  only  the  troops  of  the  State,  but  the  whole 
army  of  General  Johnston  is  being  thus  disbanded.  We  have  heard 
this  report  all  along  the  road  from  Virginia  to  this  place,  but  do  not 
intend  to  accept  it  as  a  fixed  fact  until  we  obtain  some  more  reliable 
testimony.  When  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Yadkinsville, 
we  reached  the  small  village  of  Hamptonville,  and  passed  from  that 
point  to  Eagle  Mills,  about  the  same  distance  beyond.  Here  we 
obtained  dinner.  Passing  on  thence,  we  arrived  at  Olin  near 
sunset,  and  obtained  accommodations  for  the  night  at  the  houses  of 
Mr.  Fulcher,  Mr.  Word,  and  another.  This  is  one  of  the  neatest 
villages  w^  have  met  upon  our  route,  and  contains  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  residents  are  descendants  of 
Virginia  families,  and  the  place  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  some 
of  the  homes  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  people  resemble  Virginians 
more  closely  than  any  that  I  have  seen  since  I  crossed  the  North 
Carolina  line. 

28th.  Took  the  road  for  Island  Ford  on  the  Catawba  River, 
which  is  said  to  be  twenty-two  miles  distant;  when  within  about 
nine  miles  of  the  ford,  obtained  dinner  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Grey. 
Reached  the  river  about  six  o'clock,  and  waded  it  at  points — where 
several  islands  afforded  resting  places.  After  crossing  two  of  the 
streams,  we  supposed  that  we  had  completed  our  job,  and  started 
on  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  main  road  to  Lincolnton.  After 
proceeding  about  twenty-five  yards,  we,  to  our  great  dismay,  found 
that  more  than  half  of  our  work  remained  undone.  Two  wide  and 
rapid  forks  of  the  river,  running  down  between  two  islands,  still 
remained  barriers  between  us  and  the  main  bank.  Casting  a  long 
look  at  the  rushing  waters  beneath  us,  we  again  undressed,  and 
were  soon  breasting  the  first  stream.  This  we  crossed  without 
difficulty,  although  it  was  somewhat  deep.  When  we  entered  the 
last  fork,  however,  and  were  nearing  the  further  bank  of  the  river, 
we  found  it  quite  difficult  to  stem  the  current,  which  was  very 
strong,  and  the  water  very  deep.  We  all  crossed,  however,  and 
resumed  the  line  of  march;  being  now  nearly  dark,  we  concluded 
to  stop  for  the  night,  and  sent  out  scouts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing accommodations.  Six  of  the  party  obtained  lodgings  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  proved  to  be  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Zentmeyer,  of  Patrick  County.  The  remaining  six,  after 
many  rebuffs,  found  accommodations  at  a  Mr.  James',  who  lived 
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about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Ford.  This  gentleman  had 
retired  when  we  arrived,  about  nine  o'clock,  but  arose,  had  supper 
cooked  for  us,  sleeping  apartments  arranged,  and  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  hospitality.  He  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen 
I  have  met  during  this  march.  He  informed  us  that  the  Yankee 
forces  left  Lincolnton  on  last  Sunday  morning,  and  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  Knoxville.  He  seems  to  believe  the  report  which 
we  have  heard  all  along  our  route,  of  the  prevalence  of  an  armistice 
of  sixty  days  duration  between  Johnston  and  Sherman.  He  thought 
it  very  probable  that  the  former  has  disbanded  his  army,  and  the 
war  has  ceased  for  the  present.  He  doubts  the  truth  of  French 
intervention,  rumors  of  which  have  prevailed  along  our  route  of 
travel,  as  he  has  seen  no  confirmation  of  them. 

2gth.  Left  Mr.  James'  about  eight  o'clock,  and  marched  until 
nearly  2  P.  M.,  when  we  stopped  for  dinner.  Passing  on  our  route 
we  reached  Lincolnton  just  as  the  town  clock  struck  "five."  This 
town  seems  to  be  of  considerable  size  and  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  gives  it  an  atmosphere  of  a  salu- 
brious temperature.  The  people  of  the  place  are  the  most  respect- 
able North  Carolinians  met  during  our  march  in  this  State.  They 
seem  to  be  very  kind,  hospitable  and  intelligent,  and  certainly 
treat  soldiers  very  well.  They  had  provisions  provided  at  the 
Courthouse  for  passing  soldiers,  and  sleeping  accommodations 
were  provided  at  the  houses  cf  different  citizens.  Six  of  our  party 
slept  at  Mr.  Johnston's  hotel,  and  six  others  at  Mr.  Pillupps'. 

We  had  expected  to  gain  some  definite  information  at  this  point 
which  could  guide  our  future  course,  but  found  no  orders  awaiting 
us,  nor  any  officer  in  command  of  the  place  from  whom  we  could 
learn  anything  reliable.  We  learned  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lane, 
of  the  artillery,  was  stopping  in  the  town,  a  paroled  prisoner,  and 
we  applied  to  him  for  advice.  He  complimented  us  very  highly  for 
the  spirit  of  determination  and  patriotism  (as  he  was  pleased  to 
term  it)  which  we  had  evinced  in  coming  to  this  place,  and  applauded 
our  intention  of  going  further  on,  to  place  ourselves  under  the 
command  of  General  Johnston.  He  told  us,  however,  that  he  was 
reliably  informed  that  General  Breckinridge  had  refused  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men  who  had  tendered 
themselves  to  him,  alleging  that  he  had  no  authority  to  receive 
them.  Colonel  Lane  further  stated,  upon  the  same  authority,  that 
General  Breckinridge  had  advised  all  of  those  men  to  return  to 
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their  homes  and  await  the  turn  of  events,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  no  Confederate  government  existed  now  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  position  he  occupied  as  "Secretary 
of  War,"  he  should  not  think  of  going  to  the  Trans- Mississippi 
Department.  He,  however,  would  advise  us,  to  go  on  to  Charlotte 
and  endeavor  to  hear  something  definite  there,  and  if  we  could  not 
do  so,  then  to  carry  out  our  intention  of  reporting  to  General 
Johnston  at  Greensboro.  Upon  further  consultation,  we  determined 
to  adopt  this  course.  We  appear  to  have  created  quite  a  sensation 
here.  We  are  the  only  Virginians  that  have  been  here,  and  as  we 
have  marched  on  foot  so  far  (455  miles)  and  still  continue  to  express 
the  determination  to  join  some  army  that  may  be  fighting  for 
Southern  Independence,  we  have  become  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Lincolnton.  Young  and  old  of  both  sexes  seem  to  look 
upon  us  as  men  "of  more  than  mortal  mould,"  and  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  doing  us  honor.  Colonel  Lane  has  talked  so  extrava- 
gantly about  us  to  the  people  of  our  patriotic  spirit,  that  he  has 
caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  little  town  in  regard  to  us. 

3Oth,  Sunday.  We  expected  to  go  to  Charlotte  this  morning  by 
means  of  a  hand-car,  but  when  we  went  down  to  the  railroad  to 
make  our  arrangements  we  found  that  none  were  there,  and  we 
could  not  leave  until  about  2  P.  M.,  at  which  time  a  hand-car  was 
expected  down  the  road.  Upon  learning  this  we  concluded  to 
make  ourselves  as  easy  as  possible  until  then;  we  made  ourselves 
as  respectable  looking  as  we  could  and  went  to  church,  some 
attending  the  Methodist  others  the  Episcopal.  At  the  latter  we 
heard  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wetmore  deliver  a  passable  sermon.  After 
dinner  we  made  ourselves  ready  for  a  speedy  departure  -from  the 
town.  Two,  three,  four,  five  o'clock  came,  still  no  car.  At  5:30 
o'clock  our  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  it  and  we 
immediately  embarked,  bidding  adieu  to  Lincolnton  and  its  pretty 
girls  (of  which  it  possessed  not  a  few)  and  started  for  the  Catawba 
Railroad  Bridge  twenty  miles  distant.  At  first  we  found  some 
difficulty  in  steering  our  machine,  but  soon  learned  the  "modus 
operandi"  and  got  along  very  nandily;  we  arrived  at  the  bridge 
without  accident  at  n  o'clock  and  slept  for  the  night  in  an  old  shed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

May  ist.  Awaking  early  this  morning  we  crossed  the  river  in  an 
old  fashioned  batteaux,  which  made  the  experiment  of  crossing  a 
very  doubtful  one.  However  we  succeeded  in  getting  across  in 
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safety,  and  after  paying  the  grumbling  negro  ferry  $15.00  (he 
wanted  $65.00),  we  washed  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  mounting 
another  hand  car  took  the  road  for  Charlotte.  After  proceeding 
about  three  miles  we  obtained  breakfast  at  a  neighboring  house  by 
giving  a  pound  of  coffee  for  nine  pints  of  meal,  then  cooking  it 
ourselves.  After  breakfast  we  continued  our  journey,  leaving  the 
hand-car  behind  us,  as  it  proved  to  be  very  cumbersome  and  a  slow 
moving  machine,  which  did  not  give  enough  enjoyment  to  compen- 
sate for  the  labor.  Taking  down  the  railroad  afoot  we  entered 
Charlotte  about  6  o'clock.  This  town  presents  quite  a  pretty 
appearance;  it  is  ornamented  with  quite  a  number  of  shade  trees,  a 
great  addition  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation.  The  dwelling 
houses  are  examples  of  taste  and  beauty,  the  public  buildings  are 
numerous  and  well  situated.  Of  those  citizens  that  I  have  seen 
only  a  very  small  minority  possess  the  air  of  respectability.  Of 
the  ladies  the  same  seems  to  be  the  rule.  The  respectable  are  in 
the  minority,  and  as  well  as  I  can  learn  are  refugees.  In  sentiment 
the  regular  citizens  seem  to  be  quite  rotten  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  our  cause.  I  had  not  been  in  the  town  a  half  hour 
before  one  of  them  refused  to  take  Confederate  money  from  me.  A 
body  of  them  had  attacked  a  residence  of  a  private  citizen  that 
morning  and  robbed  him  of  some  stores  which  he  had  bought; 
their  pretense  for  this  was  that  they  were  Government  stores  and 
they  were  being  hidden  by  this  man  for  private  purposes.  They 
helped  themselves  freely  to  soda,  coffee,  cotton,  cloth. 

Upon  reporting  to  General  Hoke,  Commander  of  the  Post,  he 
gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjt.  and 
Inspector  General,  C.  S.  A.,  who  is  now  staying  in  the  city. 
Waiting  on  the  latter  he  informed  us  that  General  Johnston  had 
disbanded  his  army,  but  that  the  Confederate  army  was  reorganiz- 
ing at  Augusta,  Georgia.  If  we  would  wait  for  two  or  three  days 
and  aid  Col.  Hoke  in  the  protection  of  the  property  of  private 
citizens,  he  would  afford  us  every  facility  for  going  further  South. 
Steane  agreeing  to  that  proposal  in  the  name  and  for  the  whole 
party,  the  General  gave  us  an  order  to  report  to  Colonel  Hoke, 
whom  he  directed  to  supply  us  with  rations  and  shoes,  and  to  treat 
us  with  every  possible  consideration.  The  party  were  very  glad  to 
obtain  the  rations  and  shoes,  but  disliked  very  much  to  assist  in 
doing  guard  duty  for  the  protection  of  such  people  as  the  citizens 
of  Charlotte  appeared  to  be.  We  preferred  to  go  on  immediately 
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to  Augusta,  but  upon  expressing  that  idea  to  Colonel  Hoke  he 
declined  to  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  directed  us  to  remain  here.  As 
he  was  our  superior  officer  we  were  of  course  compelled  to  obey. 
He  designated  a  point  at  which  he  wanted  us  to  do  guard  duty  for 
the  night,  and  also  a  place  at  which  we  could  find  sleeping  accom- 
modations. To  this  latter  point  we  immediately  went  and  deposited 
our  baggage  and  made  our  arrangements  for  the  night,  having 
already  had  our  rations  cooked  and  disposed  of.  We  found  that 
the  point  which  we  had  to  guard  was  a  government  stable  with  a 
number  of  horses;  we  are  to  supply  two  posts  and  stand  with  loaded 
muskets,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  anyone  who  may  make  any 
attempt  on  horses,  wagons,  &c.  Here  we  kept  guard  all  night 
which  passed  without  any  adventure  of  note. 

2nd.  This  morning  drew  two  days  rations  of  flour,  bacon,  rice, 
coffee  and  tobacco,  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  salt.  The  number 
of  guard  posts  was  decreased  to  one  this  morning,  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  day.  We  learned  today  that  according  to  Johnston's 
agreement  with  Sherman,  our  little  party  is  included  in  his  surren- 
der, and  that  we  may  expect  Yankee  officers  here  this  evening,  who 
will  give  us  Paroles.  This  is  quite  a  doleful  finale  to  our  attempt 
to  reach  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department.  This  afternoon  about 
6.30  o'clock,  a  train,  arrived  from  Salisbury,  bringing  Major  Wal- 
cott,  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  purpose  of  whose  visit  is  to 
parole  the  officers  and  men,  and  take  charge  of  the  public  property 
in  the  name  of  the  Yankee  government.  He  is,  I  am  told,  a  very 
gentlemanly  looking  officer,  and  does  not  show  many  signs  of  hard 
service.  He  created  quite  a  sensation  by  his  coming.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Lee,  of  Johnston's  army. 

3rd.  Today  has  been  occupied  with  the  paroling  of  the  officers 
and  men  collected  about  the  place,  the  number  of  whom  will,  I 
suppose,  amount  to  nearly  four  thousand.  Three  thousand  of 
these  are  comprised  in  a  body  of  Wheeler's  Cavalry,  which  is 
camped  just  outside  of  the  town.  We  expect  to  receive  our  papers 
this  evening,  and  lpave  this  place  early  tomorrow  morning,  as  an 
escort  for  General  S.  Cooper,  who  hopes  to  start  for  Danville  at  that 
time.  This  afternoon  waited  upon  Major  Walcott  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  our  paroles.  He  endorsed  upon  the  list  of  our  names, 
which  we  handed  him  as  follows: 

"  These  men  belong  to  Lee's  army,  are  not  within  the  terms  of 
agreement  between  Generals  Johnston  and  Sherman,  and,  conse- 
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quently,  do  not  need  paroles  under  it,  but  can  go  quietly  to  their 
homes,  reporting  themselves  when  circumstances  require  it,  as 
belonging  to  General  Lee's  army. 

F.  WALCOTT,  Major  U.  S.  A." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  were  considered  as 
prisoners  or  no,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  us  we  were 
at  liberty  to  go  wheresoever  we  might  please.  In  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  Salem,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Augusta,  and,  in  fact, 
every  point  of  note  along  the  route  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment, is  in  Yankee  possession;  in  view,  also,  of  the  orders  and 
advice  of  General  Breckenridge,  Secretary  of  War,  which  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  soldiers  should  return  quietly  to  their  homes 
and  await  the  turn  of  future  events,  we  determined  to  go  back  to 
Richmond,  and  settle  down  as  quietly  as  possible,  until  we  could 
find  an  opportunity  for  doing  our  country  further  service.  We  will 
take  the  train  in  the  morning  for  Salisbury. 

4th.  Arose  at  4  A.  M.,  and  after  breakfast,  proceeded  to  the 
train,  which  left  Charlotte  at  eight  o'clock.  Arrived  at  Salisbury 
about  5  P.  M.,  having  been  delayed  nearly  four  hours  by  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  cars  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  town. 
Arriving  there,  we  drew  rations  of  flour,  rice,  ham,  salt  for  three 
days,  which  we  had  cooked  by  paying  a  pair  of  shoes.  We  slept 
in  the  car  at  night  and  enjoyed  ourselves  very  well. 

5th.  This  morning  a  detachment  of  Yankee  soldiers  entered  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  it.  Very  shortly  after, 
a  division  or  so  of  Confederate  troops  passed  through  the  place 
with  colors  flying  and  bands  playing.  We  left  Salisbury  at  n  A.  M., 
and  passing  through  Thomasville,  High  Point,  Jamestown,  and 
arrived  at  Greensboro  about  4  P.  M.  When  we  arrived  at  Greens- 
boro, we  were  informed  by  Colonel  John  W.  Reily,  A.  A.  G.,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  our  parole  here,  as  Yankee 
guards  would  be  upon  the  trains,  and  would  demand  our  papers. 
In  order  to  avoid  future  trouble,  he  advised  us  to  obtain  them  here. 
In  obedience  to  his  counsel,  we  waited  upon  Captain  I.  L.  Don, 
Provost  Marshal,  who  furnished  us  with  Paroles.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  Yankee  troops  in  the  place,  who  behave  themselves 
very  well,  and  seem  disposed  to  be  friendly  toward  Confederate 
soldiers. 

6th.  We  left  Greensboro  at  1 1  A.  M.,  and  changed  cars  at  Cedar 
Creek,  the  bridge  over  which  has  been  burned.  Having  a  drunken 
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conductor  in  charge  of  the  train,  we  were  detained  much  longer 
than  we  expected,  and  did  not  reach  Danville  until  7  P.  M.  We 
found  a  large  force  of  Yankees  camped  just  outside  the  town,  and 
a  good  number  of  blue  coated  guards  inside  the  precincts.  These, 
however,  treated  us  very  civilly.  We  placed  our  baggage  in  a  box 
car  and  slept  there  all  uight. 

yth.  Left  Danville  at  5  A.  M.  and  arrived  at  Burkville  without 
any  noteworthy  adventure.  Continued  the  journey  to  Petersburg, 
at  which  place  we  arrived  about  1 1  P.  M. 

8th.  At  9  A.  M.  we  took  the  train  for  Richmond,  where  we 
arrived  in  about  two  hours.  We  were  joyfully  received. 
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Famous    Conference    at    Centerville    when    Question    of 
Invading    North   was    Settled. 


MR.  DAVIS'S  VERSION  OF  IT. 
His  Letters  that  have  never  before  been  put  in  Print. 

WASHINGTON,  May  10,  1906. 
Editor  Times-Dispatch; 

Sir, — The  papers  which  I  send  you,  although  lengthy,  I  think 
ought,  in  justice  to  President  Davis,  to  be  published ;  and  I  think 
they  will  be  read  with  interest. 

All  of  the  parties  named  are  now  dead.  President  Davis  left 
the  letters  in  my  hands  to  use  at  my  discretion.  I  think  the 
time  has  now  come  when  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public,  with 
the  paper,  "  Council  of  War  at  Centreville." 

I  submit  them  for  publication  at  your  discretion. 

Very  truly, 

MARCUS  J.  WRIGHT. 
\ 

COUNCIL  OF  WAR  AT  CENTREVILLE. 

/ 

October  i,  1861.* 

On  the  26th  September,  1861,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  putting  this  army  in  condition  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  suggested  that  his  excellency  the  President,  or  the  Secretary 
of  War,  or  some  one  representing  them,  should  at  an  early  day 
come  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  then  at  or  near  Fairfax 
Court-House,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  army 
could  be  re-inforced  to  the  extent  that  the  commanding  general 
deemed  necessary  for  an  offensive  campaign. 

His  excellency  the  President  arrived  at  Fairfax  Court-House 

The  exact  date  does  not  appear  in  the  records.  That  above  is  approxi- 
mately, if  not  absolutely,  correct. 
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a  few  days  thereafter,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  to 
the  quarters  of  General  Beauregard.  On  the  same  evening  Gen- 
eral Johnston  and  I  called  to  pay  our  respects.  No  official  sub- 
jects of  importance  were  alluded  to  in  that  interview.  At  8 
o'clock  the  next  evening,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  a 
conference  was  had  between  himself,  General  Johnston,  General 
Beauregard,  and  myself.  Various  matters  of  detail  were  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  and  talked  over  between  himself  and 
the  two  senior  generals.  Having  but  recently  arrived,  and  not 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  special  subjects  referred  to,  I 
took  little  or  no  part  in  this  conversation.  Finally,  with  perhaps 
^ome  abruptness,  I  said :  "Mr.  President,  is  it  not  possible  to  put 
this  army  in  condition  to  assume  the  active  offensive?"  adding 
that  this  was  a  question  of  vital  importance,  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  cause  might  depend.  This  question  brought 
on  discussion.  The  precise  conversation  which  followed  I  do 
not  propose  to  give ;  it  was  not  an  argument.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  between  us  in  regard  to  general 
views  and  principles.  It  was  clearly  stated  and  agreed  to  that 
the  military  force  of  the  Confederate  States  was  at  the  highest 
point  it  could  attain  without  arms  from  abroad ;  that  the  por- 
tion of  this  particular  army  present  for  duty  was  in  the  finest 
fighting  condition:  that  if  kept  inactive  it  must  retrogade  im- 
mensely in  every  respect  during  the  winter,  the  effect  of  which 
was  foreseen  and  dreaded  by  us  all.  The  enemy  were  daily 
increasing  in  number,  arms,  discipline,  and  efficiency.  We  looked 
forward  to  a  sad  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of  a  spring  cam- 
paign. 

These  and  other  points  being  agreed  upon  without  argument, 
it  was  again  asked :  "  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  possible  to  increase 
the  effective  strength  of  this  army,  and  put  us  in  condition  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country? 
Can  you  not  by  stripping  other  points  to  the  last  they  will  bear, 
and,  even  risking  defeat  at  all  other  places,  put  us  in  condition 
to  move  forward?  Success  here  at  this  time  saves  everything; 
defeat  here  loses  all."  In  explanation  and  as  an  illustration  of 
this,  the  unqualified  opinion  was  advanced  that  if  for  want  of 
adequate  strength  on  our  part  in  Kentucky  the  Federal  forces 
should  take  military  possession  of  that  whole  State,  and  even 
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enter  and  occupy  a  portion  of  Tennessee,  a  victory  gained  by  this 
army  beyond  the  Potomac  would,  by  threatening-  the  heart  of 
the  Northern  States,  compel  their  armies  to  fall  back,  free  Ken- 
tucky, and  give  us  the  line  of  the  Ohio  within  ten  clays  there- 
after. On  the  other  hand,  should  our  forces  in  Tennessee  and 
Southern  Kentucky  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take 
and  to  hold  the  Ohio  river  as  a  boundary,  a  disastrous  defeat 
of  this  army  would  at  once  be  followed  by  an  overwhelming- 
wave  of  Northern  invaders,  that  would  sweep  over  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  extending  to  the  northern  part  of  the  cotton 
States,  if  not  to  New  Orleans.  Similar  views  were  expressed  in 
regard  to  ultimate  results  in  Northwestern  Virginia  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  army,  and  various 
other  special  illustrations  were  offered,  showing,  in  short,  that 
success  here  was  success  everywhere,  defeat  here  defeat  every- 
where; and  that  this  was  the  point  upon  which  all  the  available 
forces  of  the  Confederate  States  should  be  concentrated. 

It  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all  that  our  force  at  that  time 
here  was  not  sufficient  for  assuming  the  offensive  beyond  the 
Potomac,  and  that  even  with  a  much  larger  force  an  attack  upon 
their  army  under  the  guns  of  their  fortifications  on  this  side 
of  the  river  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  President  asked  me  what  number  of  men  were  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  an  offensive  campaign,  to  cross  the 
Potomac,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  enemy  with  their 
fortified  capital,  and  carry  the  •  war  into  their  country.  I  an- 
swered, "Fifty  thousand  effective,  seasoned  soldiers,"  explaining 
that  by  seasoned  soldiers  I  meant  such  men  as  we  had  here  pres- 
ent for  duty,  and  added  that  they  would  have  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Peninsula,  about  Yorktown,  Norfolk,  from  Western  Virginia, 
Pensacola,  or  wherever  might  be  most  expedient. 

General  Johnston  and  General  Beauregard  both  said  that  a 
force  of  sixty  thousand  such  men  would  be  necessary,  and  that 
this  force  would  require  large  additional  transportation  and 
munitions  of  war,  the  supplies  here  being  entirely  inadequate 
for  an  active  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country  even  with  our 
present  force.  In  this  connection  there  was  some  discussion  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  probabilities  of  success, 
but  no  one  questioned  the  disastrous  results  of  remaining  inactive 
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throughout  the  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  belief  that  many 
in  the  Northern  army  were  opposed  on  principle  to  invading  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  they  would  fight  better  in  defending 
their  own  homes  than  in  attacking  ours,  it  was  believed  that  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  plan  to  insure  success  was  to  concentrate 
our  forces  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  country.  The 
President,  I  think,  gave  no  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  present  considered  this  a  question  to  be  finally  decided  by 
any  other  person  than  the  commanding  general  of  this  army. 

Returning  to  the  question  that  had  been  twice  asked,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  surprise  and  regret  that  the  number  of  surplus 
arms  here  was  so  small,  and  I  thought,  spoke  bitterly  of  this 
disappointment.  He  then  stated  that  at  that  time  no  re-inforce- 
nients  could  be  furnished  to  this  army  of  the  character  asked  for, 
and  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  furnish  re- 
cruits to  take  the  surplus  arms  in  store  here  (say  2*500  stand)  ; 
that  the  whole  country  was  demanding  protection  at  his  hands 
and  praying  for  arms  and  troops  for  defense.  He  had  long  been 
expecting  arms  from  abroad,  but  had  been  disappointed;  he 
still  hoped  to  get  them,  but  had  no  positive  assurance  that  they 
would  be  received  at  all.  The  manufacture  of  arms  in  the  Con- 
federate States  was  as  yet  undeveloped  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Want  of  arms  was  the  great  difficulty;  he  could  not  take 
any  troops  from  the  points  named,  and  without  arms  from  abroad 
could  not  re-inforce  this  army.  He  expressed  regret,  and  seemed 
to  feel  deeply,  as  did  every  one  present. 

When  the  President  had  thus  clearly  and  positively  stated  his 
inability  to  put  this  army  in  the  condition  deemed  by  the  gen- 
erals necessary  before  entering  upon  an  active  offensive  com- 
paign,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  almost 
certain  destruction  fighting  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
rather  than  see  the  gradual  dying  out  and  deterioration  of  this 
army  during  a  winter,  at  the  end  of  which  the  term  of  enlistment 
of  half  the  force  would  expire.  The  prospect  of  a  spring  cam- 
paign to  be  commenced  under  such  discouraging  circumstances 
was  rendered  all  the  more  gloomy  by  the  daily  increasing  strength 
of  an  enemy  already  much  superior  in  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  hope  and  expectation  that  before 
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the  end  of  winter  arms  would  be  introduced  into  the  country,  and 
all  were  confident  that  we  could  then  not  only  protect  our  own 
country,  but  successfully  invade  that  of  the  enemy. 

General  Johnston  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  reducing  the  strength  of 
our  forces  at  points  not  within  the  limits  of  his  command,  and 
with  but  few  further  remarks  from  any  one,  the  answer  of  the 
President  was  accepted  as  final,  and  it  was  felt  that  there  was 
no  other  course  left  but  to  take  a  defensive  position  and  await 
the  enemy.  If  they  did  not  advance,  we  had  but  to  await  the 
winter  and  its  results. 

After  the  main  question  was  dropped,  the  President  proposed 
that,  instead  of  an  active  offensive  campaign,  we  should  attempt 
certain  partial  operations — a  sudden  blow  against  Sickles  or 
Banks,  or  to  break  the  bridge  over  the  Monocacy.  This  he 
thought,  besides  injuring  the  enemy,  would  exert  a  good  influ- 
ence over  our  troops  and  encourage  the  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  generally.  In  regard  to  attacking  Sickles,  it  was 
stated  in  reply  that,  as  the  enemy  controlled  the  river  with  their 
ships  of  war,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  two  points 
on  the  river,  one  above  and  another  below  the  point  of  crossing, 
that  we  might  by  our  batteries  prevent  their  armed  vessels  from 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  troops.  In  any  case,  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  large  bodies  over  wide  rivers  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  enemy,  and  then  recrossing,  made  such  expeditions  hazard- 
ous. It  was  agreed,  however,  that  if  any  opportunity  should 
occur  offering  reasonable  chances  of  success,  the  attempt  would 
be  made. 

During  this  conference  or  council,  which  lasted  perhaps  two 
hours,  all  was  earnest,  serious,  deliberate.  The  impression  made 
upon  me  was  deep  and  lasting;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
foregoing  statement  is  not  only  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but. 
in  my  opinion,  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  all  that  occurred  at  that 
lime  in  regard  to  the  question  of  our  crossing  the  Potomac. 

G.  W.  SMITH, 
Major-General,   C.   S.   Army. 
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Our    recollections   of   that   conference    agree    fully   with   this 
statement  of  General  G.  W.  Smith. 

C.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
General,  C.  S.  Army. 

J.   E.  JOHNSTON, 

General,  C.  S.  Army. 
Signed  in  triplicate. 

Centreville,  January  31,  1862. 

BEAUVOIR,  Harrison  County,  Miss., 

6th  December,  1882. 
General  M.  f.  Wright; 

My  Dear  Sir, — Col.  Scott  kindly  offered  to  send  me  the  pub- 
lished volumes  of  the  official  records,  and  I  replied  by  accepting 
the  offer  for  the  5th  volume,  the  four  first  having  been  sent  to 
me  by  one  .of  our  members  of  Congress.  The  fifth  volume  has 
arrived,  and  promptly  looking  for  the  secret  paper  of  Johnston, 
Beauregard  and  Smith,  I  was  surprised  to  find  at  the  head  of 
the  paper  a  date,  not  existing  on  the  copy  you  sent  me,  and 
which  was  verified  as  a  true  copy  by  General  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
his  sign  manual,  I  think,  but  that  was  not  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  printed  paper  and  the  MSS.  you  sent  me.  In  the 
latter  the  paper  closes  thus : 

"Centreville,  Va.,  January  31,   1862. 

"Signed  in  triplicate.     Signed. 

"G.  W.  Smith,  Maj.-Gen.,  C.  S.  A. 

"Our   recollections   of   this   conference   agree   fully   with   this 
statement  of  General  G.  W.  Smith. 

"Centreville,   Va.,  January  31,   1862. 
"Signed,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  General,  C.  S.  A. 
"Signed  in  triplicate. 
"J.  E.  Johnston,  General,  C.  S.  A." 

Then   follows   the   verification,   which   from   the   word   "late' 
has   evidently  been   made   since  the  war. 

"A  true  copy,  G  T  Beauregard,  late  General,  C.   S.  A." 
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Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  how  the  derivation 
from  the  certified  copy  occurred? 

My  recollection  is  that  the  army  was  not  at  Centreville  on 
October  i,  1861.  If  General  Smith,  as  early  as  the  ist  October, 
was  engaged  in  a  combination  to  undermine,  his  subsequent  cor- 
respondence and  intercourse  intensify  by  the  hypocrisy  the  base- 
ness of  the  act.  I,  however,  think  it  more  probable  that  he  was 
inspired  and  wrote  the  paper  about  the  date  of  his  signature,  as 
set  forth  in  the  MSS.,  viz.:  3ist  January,  1862. 

One  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  early  date,  i.  e.,  to  make  it 
appear  to  have  been  written  very  soon  after  the  conference.  Be- 
lieving a  fraud  has  been  practiced,  I  desire  to  learn  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  did  not  feel  willing  to  write  to  Colonel  Scott  about 
this  matter,  and,  therefore,  trouble  you,  as  one  of  the  family  of 
C.  S.  A. 

Ever  truly  your  friend, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Note  from  Colonel  Scott  on  receipt  of  Mr.  Davis'  letter : 
"The  date,  October  i,  1861,  is  that  of  the  meeting,  and  does 
not  appear  on  the  document.     See  note  at  foot  of  page  884.    The 
date  of.  the  paper  from  the  completion  of  it  by  signature  is  shown 
on  page  887  to  have  been  January  31,  1862. 

"The  record  is  printed  from  triplicate  copy  turned  in  by  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Copy  sent  to  Mr.  Davis  must  have 
been  from  Beauregard's  copy. 

"R.  N.  S." 

On  receiving  this  endorsement  from  Colonel  Scott,  Mr.  Davis 
wrote  me  as  follows : 

BEAUVOIR,  December  20,  1882. 
General  M.  /.  Wright; 

My  Dear  Sir, — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  attention 
to  my  inquiry  about  the  printed  letter  of  S.  G.  and  B.,  found  in 
Vol.  5. 

The  explanation,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  does  not  quite 
cover  the  case.  The  date  at  the  top  is  added  to  the  certified 
copy  of  the  original  and  the  date  of  Smith's  signature  near  the 
close  of  the  paper  is  omitted,  and  substituted  by  the  date  for 
the  joint  signature  of  the  three,  that  being  after  the  endorse- 
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ment  by  G.  and  B.,  whereas  in  the  original  the  date  of  Smith's 
signature  was  before  it,  though  you  inform  me  that  the  letter  as 
printed  was  taken  from  the  copy  turned  over  by  General  J.  E. 
Johnston,  you  do  not  say  whether  the  additional  omission 
was  made  by  him  or  the  printer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

This  letter  being  submitted  to  Colonel  Scott,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing endorsement : 

"The  date  Oct.  I,  1861,  does  not  appear  in  General  Johnston's 
copy  or  Smith's  man. ;  that  date  is  that  of  the  meeting.  The  date 
January  31,  1862,  appears  in  the  Johnston  copy  as  date  of  sig- 
natures of  Smith  and  Beauregard. 

"In  2nd  edition  I'll  have  that  Oct.  I,  1861,  so  displayed  as 
to  prevent  misunderstanding.  It  should  have  been  in  fine  'italic 
caption.' ' 

BEAUVOIR,  Harrison  Co.,  Miss., 
29  July,  1882. 
General  Marcus  /.  Wright: 

My  Dear  Sir, — Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  pre- 
paration and  copying  of  the  accompanying  paper,  reviewing  the 
secret  plot,  as  I  must  consider  its  make-up  a  record  for  them- 
selves, by  officers  to  whom  I  hoped  to  co-operate  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  unequal  contest  forced  upon  it.  You  need  not  be 
told  how  entirely  the  mass  of  our  people  sunk  all  private  con- 
siderations in  their  zeal  for  our  cause. 

That  those  to  whom  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  countrymen 
were  speedily  entrusted  should  have  been  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  Confederates  must  equally  be  the  cause  of  sur- 
prise and  regret. 

I  trust  if  the  poison  is  circulated  by  publication  among  the 
records,  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  the  antidote  out  with  it. 
If  the  other  is  not  published,  please  add  another  to  your  many 
kind  attentions  by  returning  my  own. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

JEFFERSO N  D AY  i  s. 
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BEAUVOIR,  Missv  isth  Oct.  1880. 


General  Marcus  J.   Wright: 

Dear  Sir,  —  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  lette  r 
of  the  5th  instant,  and  for  your  consideration  in  enclosing  to  me 
the  copy  of  a  "paper''  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  me, 
and  which  because  of  its  special  reference  to  myself  I  am  glad  to 
possess. 

The  "paper"  purports  to  be  a  statement  of  a  conversation  of  two 
li  ours'  duration,  and  to  have  been  prepared  from  memory,  four 
months  after  the  conversation  occurred.  The  occasion  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  an  official  conference  or  council  between  my- 
self, as  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  three 
senior  generals  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Northern  Virginia. 

It  is  a  condemnatory  fact,  not  stated  in  the  paper,  that  no  notice 
was  given  to  me  of  a  purpose  to  make  a  record  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  no  opportunity  allowed  me  to  make  any  correction  of 
expressions  attributed  to  me  in  the  paper,  thus  secretly  prepared, 
and  so  preserved  until,  in  the  nineteenth  year  after  its  date,  it  was 
revealed  to  me  by  being  offered  to  the  United  States  for  publica- 
tion among  the  documents  relating  to  the  war.  It  may  natur- 
ally he  asked  why  was  it  secretly  prepared,  and  why  now  of- 
fered for  publication? 

Without  assigning  a  motive,  or  directly  answering  the  ques- 
tions, I  think,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  object 
Avas  thereby  to  increase  the  military  power  and  to  promote  the 
ultimate  sucess  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

Now,  having  introduced  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war,  in  the  questionable  shape  under  which  it  appears,  I  will  sum- 
marily notice  its  prominent  features. 

The  paper  bearing  date  3ist  January,  1862,  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  and  to  have  been  approved  by 
Generals  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston.  It  does  not  in  some 
important  respects  agree  with  my  recollection  of  what  occurred, 
and  is  wanting  in  consistency,  that  infallible  test  of  truth. 

The  document  opens  with  a  paraphrase  of  a  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  ask- 
ing for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  his  headquarters  to  decide 
whether  the  army  could  be  reinforced  to  the  extent  that  the 
commanding  general  deemed  necessary  for  an  offensive  campaign. 
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The  manner  in  which  General  Johnston  on  other  occasions  re- 
quested me  to  visit  the  army  under  his  command  was  so  differ- 
ent from  that  represented  in  this  paraphrase  that  I  wish  a  copy 
of  the  letter  had  been  given,  which  was  probably  not  longer  than 
the  statement  made  of  its  contents. 

If  the  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  reinforcement  of  his  army 
by  the  transfer  of  troops  from  other  commands,  as  the  recital  of 
the  paper  indicates,  General  Johnston  would  have  known  that  in 
Richmond,  where  all  the  returns  were  to  be  found,  that  question 
could  be  best  considered  and  decided.  As  his  army  was  not  en- 
gaged in  active  operations,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  probable 
and  proper  that  he  should  have  gone  to  the  War  Office,  rather 
than  have  asked  that  "the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  War, 
or  some  one  representing  them,'1  should  go  to  his  headquarters 
to  solve  so  grave  a  problem,  not  by  the  best  attainable  data,  but 
on  such  speculative  views  as  the  paper  exhibits. 

Very  little  experience,  or  a  fair  amount  of  modesty  without  any 
experience,  would  prevent  one  from  announcing  his  conclusion 
that  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  a  place,  or  places,  with- 
out knowing  how  many  were  there,  what  were  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  their  enlistment,  and  what  was  the  necessity  for  their 
continuance  in  that  service. 

I  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  General  Johnston ;  on  the  day  after  my  arrival  re- 
viewed the  troops  on  the  plain  above  Fairfax  Courthouse;  after 
which  I  proposed  to  General  Johnston  that  we  should  have  the 
desired  conference,  and  readily  assented  to  his  wish  that  the  two 
generals  next  in  rank  to  himself,  Generals  Beauregard  and  G. 
W.  Smith,  should  be  present.  I  was  there  by  invitation,  and 
the  confidence  I  felt  in  those  officers,  and  in  the  purpose  for 
which  the  consultation  was  desired,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I 
met  them  unattended,  and  did  not  require  minutes  to  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  conditions  which  would  not  have  existed  if 
the  use  to  which  the  meeting  has  been  put  had  been  anticipated. 

In  view  of  previous  correspondence,  the  question  for  consid- 
eration, so  far  as  I  knew,  was  what  course  should  be  adopted  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  immediate  future.  Therefore, 
I  made  the  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  troops  there 
present  for  duty. 
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To  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  effective  strength  was 
stated  to  be  but  little  greater  than  when  it  fought  the  battle  of 
the  2 ist  of  the  preceding  July.  The  frequent  reinforcements 
which  had  been  sent  to  that  army  in  nowise  prepared  me  for 
such  an  announcement.  To  my  inquiry  as  to  what  force  would 
be  required  for  the  contemplated  advance  into  Maryland,  the 
lowest  estimate  made  by  any  of  them  was  about  twice  the  num- 
ber there  present  for  duty.  How  little  I  was  prepared  for  such 
a  condition  of  things  will  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  previous 
suggestions  by  the  generals  in  regard  to  a  purpose  to  advance  into 
Maryland  had  induced  me,  when  I  went  to  that  conference,  to 
take  with  me  some  drawings  made  by  the  veteran  soldier  and 
engineer,  Colonel  Crozet,  of  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  to  show 
the  feasibility  of  crossing  the  river  at  that  point.  Very  little 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try must  have  sufficed  to  show  that  I  had  no  power  to  make  the 
demanded  addition  to  that  army  without  a  total  disregard  of 
the  safety  of  other  threatened  positions.  It  only  remained  for 
me  to  answer  that  I  had  not  power  to  furnish  such  a  number  of 
troops;  and  unless  the  militia  bearing  their  private  arms  should 
be  relied  on,  we  could  not  possibly  fulfil  such  a  requisition  until 
after  the  receipt  of  the  small  arms,  which  we  had  early  and  con- 
stantly striven  to  procure  from  abroad,  and  had  for  some  time 
expected. 

Whatever  other  object  there  may  have  been  for  intensifying 
the  dangers  of  inaction,  it  surely  could  not  by  these  conferees  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  impress  that  danger  specially  on  me, 
and  to  put  their  thoughts  on  record  for  after  times  in  such  con- 
nection as  to  give  them  that  special  application. 

My  correspondence  of  anterior  dates  might  have  shown  that 
I  was  fully  aware  of  it,  and  my  suggestions  in  the  interval, 
certainly  did  not  look  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  impress  me  with 
the  advantage  of  the  action. 

In  one  part  of  the  paper  it  stated  that  the  reinforcements 
asked  for  were  to  be  "seasoned  soldiers,"  such  as  were  there 
present,  and  who  were  said  to  be  in  the  "finest  fighting  condi- 
tion." This,  if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made,  would  have 
exposed  its  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  loop-hole  it  opened  for  es- 
cape, by  subsequently  asserting  that  the  troops  furnished  were 
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not  up  to  the  proposed  standard.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  into  which  the  Con- 
federacy entered  without  an  army. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  it  is  stated  that  there  was  hope 
and  expectation  that,  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  arms  would 
be  introduced  into  the  country,  and  that  then  we  could  success- 
fully invade  that  of  the  enemy;  but  this  supply  of  arms,  how- 
ever abundant,  could  not  furnish  "  seasoned  soldiers,"  and  the 
two  propositions  are,  therefore,  inconsistent.  In  one  place  it 
is  written  that  "'it  was  felt  it  might  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
almost  certain  destruction  fighting  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac,  rather  than  see  the  gradual  dying  out  and  deteriora- 
tion of  this  army  during  a  winter,"  etc. ;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cross  into  Eastern  Maryland  on  a  steamer  in  our  pos- 
session for  a  partial  campaign,  difficulties  arose  like  the  lion  in 
the  path  of  the  sluggard,  so  that  the  proposition  was  postponed 
and  never  executed.  In  like  manner  the  expedition  into  West- 
tern  Virginia  was  projected  and  achieved  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Jack- 
son, who  was  not  of  this  council. 

We  are  not  informed  who  it  was  that  "  felt "  that  stern  desire 
and  purpose  dread  to  go  forth  at  "  the  risk  of  almost  certain 
destruction,"  but  from  the  foregoing  and  other  indications,  in- 
cluding the  decision  of  the  conferees  that  twice  the  force  avail- 
able was  necessary  for  the  contemplated  movement  across  the 
Potomac,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  elsewhere  than  among  the 
three  generals  the  described  feeling  must  have  existed.  It  is 
true  that  to  some  extent,  quite  short  of  the  dire  extremity  of 
"  destruction,"  a  desire  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  1861  wras  ex- 
pressed by  other  officers,  who  thought  the  .risk  should  be  taken 
with  the  means  then  possessed.  For  instance,  there  were  those 
who  thought  it  feasible,  by  using  the  steamboat,  then  at  the 
mouth  of  Aquia  creek,  to  cross  into  Eastern  Maryland,  and, 
by  a  rapid  movement,  to  perform  a  valuable  service  in  that  re- 
gion ;  another  example  of  daring  and  desire  to  use  the  power 
then  available  was  the  request,  sent  through  Gen.  W.  N.  Pen- 
dleton,  of  the  artillery,  by  Brigadier-General  T.  J.  Jackson, 
that  his  brigade  should  be  detached  and  permitted  to  cross  the 
Potomac  and  attack  the  enemy  at  his  capital. 

To  return  to  the  paper  now  under  review :     In  one  place  it  is 
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written  that  the  President  stated  "at  that  time  no  reinforcements 
could  be  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  character  asked  for."  In 
another  place  he  is  made  to  say  he  could  not  take  any  troops 
from  the  points  named,  and,  "  without  arms  from  abroad,  could 
not  reinforce  that  army."  Here,  again,  it  is  clear  from  the 
answer,  that  the  proposition  had  been  for  such  reinforcements 
as  additional  arms  would  enable  him  to  give,  not  for  "  seasoned 
soldiers,"  but  for  such  men  as  would  be  brought  into  service 
when  we  could  supply  them  with  arms.  Those  arms  he  expected 
to  receive,  barring  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  enemy, 
which  obstacles  alone  prevented  the  "  positive  assurance  that 
they  would  be  received  at  all." 

It  was,  as  stated,  with  deep  regret  and  bitter  disappointment 
that  I  found,  notwithstanding  our  diligent  efforts  to  reinforce 
this  army,  before  and  after  the  Battle  of  Manassas,  that  its 
strength  had  but-  little  increased ;  and  that  the  arms  of  absentees 
and  discharged  men  were  represented  by  only  twenty-five  hun- 
dred on  hand.  Again,  it  is  seen  that  the  question  was  how  many 
arms  could  be  had  for  new  levies,  the  requisition  for  reinforce- 
ments being  always  treated  as  a  thing  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  arms.  The  forces  of  the  Confederacy  consisting  of  its 
citizens  who  had  been  mustered  into  service  as  and  when  arms 
could  be  obtained,  during  the  brief  period  since  the  Provisional 
Government  was  instituted,  then  about  seven  months,  what  could 
have  been  more  idle  than  to  have  asked  for  seasoned  soldiers 
equal  in  number  to  the  largest  and  oldest  array  we  had,  unless 
it  would  have  been  the  "large  additional  transportation  and  muni- 
tions of  war,"  which,  it  is  stated,  was  required,  if  reinforcements 
proposed  should  be  furnished.  To  a  long  established  govern- 
ment with  a  "standing  army"  and  arsenals  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war,  such  a  requisition  might  have  been  properly 
offered,  but  under  the  well-known  condition  of  the  Confederacy 
it  could  not  have  been  seriously  made  or  respectfully  received. 

Having  noticed  the  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
paper,  and  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared,  I  submit  to  honorable  men  the  fact  of  the  concealment 
from  me  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  leave  them  to  judge  of  the 
motive  for  that  ex  partc  statement,  and  the  chances  for  such  co- 
intelligence  as  needs  must  exist  between  the  executive  of  a  gov- 
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eminent  and  the  commanders  of  its  armies  to  insure  attainable 
success. 

The  position  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  though  it  would  answer 
very  well  as  a  point  from  which  to  advance,  was  quite  unfavor- 
able for  defense,  and  when  I  so  remarked,  the  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  to  which  the  generals  had  previously  arrived.  It 
therefore,  only  remained  to  consider  what  change  of  position 
should  be  made  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  threatening  soon  to 
advance.  But  in  the  meantime  I  hoped  that  something  could  be 
done  by  detachments  from  the  army  to  effect  objects  less  diffi- 
cult than  an  advance  against  his  main  force,  and  particularly  in- 
dicated the  lower  part  of  Maryland,  where  a  small  force  was  said 
to  be  ravaging  the  country  and  oppressing  our  friends.  This,  I 
thought,  might  be  feasible  by  the  establishment  of  a  battery  near 
Aquia  creek,  where  the  channel  of  the  Potomas  was  said  to 
be  so  narrow  that  our  guns  could  prevent  the  use  of  the  river 
by  the  enemy's  boats ;  and,  by  employing  a  steamboat  lying  there, 
troops  enough  could  be  sent  over  some  night  to  defeat  that 
force,  and  return  before  any  large  body  could  be  concentrated 
against  them.  The  effect  of  the  battery  and  of  the  expedition, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  important  in  relieving  our  friends  and 
securing  recruits  from  those  who  wished  to  join  us. 

Previously  General  Johnston's  attention  had  been  called  to  pos- 
sibilities in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  that  these  and 
other  like  things  were  not  done,  was  surely  due  to  other  causes 
than  "the  policy  of  the  administration,"  as  will  appear  by  the 
letters  hereto  annexed : 

"  RICHMOND,  VA.,  August  i,  1861. 
''Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston: 

«  *  ,  *  *  General  Lee  has  gone  to  Western  Virginia,  and 
f  hope  may  be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  that  quarter,  or 
failing  in  that,  will  be  able  to  organize  and  post  our  troops  so 
as  to  check  the  enemy,  after  which  he  will  return  to  this  place. 

"  The  movement  of  Banks  will  require  your  attention.  It  may 
be  a  ruse,  but  if  a  real  movement,  where  your  army  has  the 
requisite  strength  and  mobility,  you  will  probably  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  a  rapid  movement  through  the  passes,  to  strike  him 
in  rear  or  flank,  and  thus  add  another  to  your  many  claims  to 
your  country's  gratitude.  *  *  *  We  must  be  prompt  to  avail 
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ourselves  of  the  weakness  resulting  from  the  exchange  of  new 
and  less  reliable  forces  of  the  enemy  for  those  heretofore  in 
service,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  late  de- 
feat. 

"  I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

"  JEFFERSON  DAVIS."" 

From  the  correspondence  which  occurred  after  the  conference 
at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  I  select  a  reply  made  to  General  Smith, 
who  had  written  to  me  in  advocacy  of  the  views  he  had  then 
expressed  about  large  reinforcements  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, for  an  advance  into  Maryland.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  that  a  general,  realizing  the  wants  of  the  army  with  which 
he  is  serving,  and  the  ends  that  might  be  achieved  if  those 
wants  were  supplied,  should  overlook  the  necessities  of  others, 
or  accept  rumors  of  large  forces  which  do  not  exist,  and  assume 
the  absence  of  danger  elsewhere  than  in  his  own  front. 

"RICHMOND,  VA.,  October  10,  1861. 
''Major-General  G.  W.  Smith,  Army  of  the  Potomac; 

*  *  *  Your  remarks  about  the  moral  effect  of  repress- 
ing the  hope  of  the  volunteers  for  an  advance  are  in  accordance 
with  the  painful  impression  made  on  me  when,  in  our  council, 
it  was  revealed  to  me  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
reduced  to  about  one-half  the  legalized  strength,  and  that  the 
•arms  to  restore  the  numbers  were  not  in  depot.  As  I  then  sug- 
gested, though  you  may  not  be  able  to  advance  into  Maryland 
and  expel  the  enemy,  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  your  troops  by  expectation,  such  as  that  particularly  spoken 
of  against  Sickle's  brigade  on  the  lower  Potomac,  or  Banks' 
above.  By  destroying  the  canal  and  making  other  rapid  move- 
ments, to  beat  detachments  or  destroy  lines  of  communication. 
*  *  * 

"  Very  truly  your  friend, 

"  JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 

The  joyous  exultation  of  the  people  over  the  victory  at  Ma- 
nassas,  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1861  (was  followed  by  murmurs  of 
dissatisfaction  at  what  was  termed  a  failure  to  reap  the  fruits 
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of  victory,  and  partizan  zeal  invented  the  excuse  that  the  gen- 
erals were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  routed  enemy  and  tri- 
umphantly entering  his  capital,  by  the  untimely  interference  of 
the  President,  when  this  baseless  fiction  had  been  so  utterly 
exploded  that  those  who  were  responsible  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  it ;  in  due  time  another  complaint  arose,  that  patriotic 
citizens  continued  to  be  sent  forward  to  reinforce  the  victorious 
army  and  to  spend  their  time  in  camps  of  inactivity;  and  this 
begat  as  fallacious  a  story  as  the  first,  viz. :  that  the  inaction  was 
due  to  the  "policy  of  the  administration."  The  two  letters  inserted 
above,  one  written  before,  and  the  other  after  the  conference  at 
Fairfax  Courthouse,  show  what  was  the  fact  and  who  could  best 
have  corrected  the  fallacy. 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  am, 
-  "  Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 
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From  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Star,  June  8th,  1906. 

SHAFT  TO   HISTORIC    OLD    PORTSMOUTH 
ARTILLERY. 


Beautiful   Tributes  to  Survivors  as   Well  as  Those   who 
Fell  in  Battle  in  Ranks  of  Famous  Command. 


Unveiled  by  Misses  Emmerson  and  Grimes,  Descendants 
of  Gallant  Former  Commanding    Officers. 


Addresses  of  Captain  JOHN  H.  THOMPSON,  Giving  History  of  the 

Command,  and  of  Colonel    WM.   H.  STEWART  on 

the  •«  Patriotism  of  Peace." 


There  was  unveiled  today  in  this  city  a  noble  shaft,  bearing  the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  one  of  the  most  famous  military 
organizations  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  South. 

The  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  survivors 
as  well  as  those  who  fell  in  the  engagements  in  which  the  old 
Portsmouth  Artillery  Company,  now  Grimes'  Battery,  participated, 
was  with  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremonies,  dedicated  to  this 
and  succeeding  generations  of  liberty-loving  Virginians,  this  after- 
noon. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  at  the  site  of  the  monument,  at 
Washington  and  South  Streets,  at  5  o'clock,  and  were  participated 
in  by  the  survivors  of  the  old  battery,  as  well  as  the  veterans  of 
Stonewall  Camp,  C.  V.,  who  served  in  other  commands  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  Portsmouth  battalion  of  the  Seventy-first 
Virginia  Regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Edwin  W.  Owens, 
participated  in  the  parade,  wearing  the  blue  uniform,  which  the 
members  of  the  battery  wore  in  the  days  when  they  fought  for  the 
perpetuation  of  American  independence  at  Craney  Island,  long 
before  sectional  strife  caused  them  to  change  their  uniforms  and 
their  flag  for  the  same  principle. 

The  successors  to  the  men  who  marched  under  Emmerson  and 
under  Thompson  and  under  Grimes  were  there  in  line,  too,  the  rein- 
carnated command  bearing  the  same  honored  name,  under  which 
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the  battery  was  reorganized  after  the  war,  in  honor  of  its  gallant 
commander  who  fell  in  defense  of  its  guns. 

There,  too,  were  the  noble  women  who  have  perpetuated  the 
traditions  of  the  South,  but  who  love  the  Union  for  which  the  old 
battery  fought  as  loyally  as  it  did  for  the  South,  and  for  which  it 
stands  ready  to  fight  again. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  have  perpetual  charge  of 
the  monument  unveiled  today,  which  they  received  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  afternoon's  ceremonies,  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  fiithfully  worked  to  erect  it. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Portsmouth  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  to  receive  the  monument  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
N.  Neely,  Mrs.  R.  Emmett  Crump,  Mrs.  Alice  Parrish,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker,  Mrs.  Beulah  Lynch 
Cross,  Miss  Harriet  Williams,  Miss  Alexinia  Shannon. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  at  the  monument  were  highly  impress- 
ive. After  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  J.  D.  Parker,  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Street  Baptist  Church,  and  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  a  trained  chorus  of  twenty-five  voices,  under  the 
direction  ot  Mrs.  J.  Griff.  Edwards,  Captain  John  H.  Thompson, 
a  former  gallant  commander  of  the  battery,  made  an  historical 
address.  'The  Bonny  Blue  Flag"  was  then  sung  and  the  formal 
act  of  unveiling  performed  by  Miss  Annie  Emmerson,  a  niece  of 
Captain  Arthur  Emmerson,  who  commanded  at  Craney  Island  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  Miss  Palmetto  Grimes,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Carey  F.  Grimes,  who  led  the  command  to  victory  on  many  a  hard 
fought  field  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  upon  a  stand  erected  by  the  city. 
The  stand  and  the  monument  itself  were  during  the  clay  beautifully 
decorated  by  a  committee  of  ladies  appointed  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Paul  C. 
Trugien,  Chairman;  Mrs.  John  W.  H.  Porter,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hope, 
Miss  Lucrece  Schroeder,  Miss  Jennie  Shea. 

When  the  covering  fell  apart,  it  disclosed  the  only  peace  monu- 
ment in  the  .South,  the  crossed  banners  of  the  Union  and  the 
Confederacy,  bearing  evidence  to  the  veterans'  love  of  both. 

After  the  singing  of  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground," 
Colonel  Stewart  delivered  his  oration,  "The  Patriotism  of  Peace." 
"  Dixie"  was  then  sung,  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Lynch,  read. 
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The  choir  then  sang  "  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  and  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  monument  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
was  made.  Mrs.  Neely,  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  and  the 
ladies  with  her  accepted  the  sacred  trust  by  rising. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  "America"  and  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Potts. 

The  members  of  the  trained  choir  which  rendered  the  music 
are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Virnelson, 
Misses  Claudia  Old,  Elizabeth  Old,  Reta  Renn,  Nellie  Howell, 
Sadie  Wilkins,  Mamie  Schroeder,  Louise  Wilson,  Annie  Blunt 
Ridley,  Gertie  Brooks,  Janie  Neely,  Messrs.  Arthur  Hutchins, 
Kit  Morse,  Timothy  Riley,  Tom  Hume,  Johnson  Neely,  Raymond 
Pearce  and  Dr.  Grossman. 

SKETCH    OF    THE    PORTSMOUTH    LIGHT    ARTILLERY. 

Portsmouth  has  never  had  but  one  artillery  military  company. 
It  was  organized  in  August,  1809,  when  John  Tyler,  the  father  of 
President  Tyler,  was  Governor  of  Virginja,  by  Capt.  Arthur  Em- 
merson.  The  State  furnished  its  pieces,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
exhibited  in  the  park  of  the  United  States  navy  yard.  The  com- 
pany was  named  the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery  Company,  and 
under  its  organizer,  Capt.  Emmerson,  fought  valiantly  at  Craney 
Island,  June  22,  1813. 

The  roll  of  the  men  who  fought  in  that  eventful  battle,  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  when  the  flag  contained  only  eighteen  stars,  has 
been  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Capt.  Arthur  Emmerson,  and 
Arthur,  of  the  fourth  generation,  is  now  a  resident  of  the  city. 

The  company  continued  its  organization,  and  when  the  war  be- 
tween the  sections  began  it  enrolled  over  100  men,  who  were 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  on  the  2oth  of  April,  1861, 
under  Capt.  Carey  F.  Grimes.  Its  career  was  marked  in  this 
service.  It  was  hotly  engaged  at  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Manassas 
and  Sharpsburg,  where  its  gallant  captain  was  shot  from  his  horse 
while  directing  its  guns.  After  this  engagement  its  ranks  were  so 
depleted  that  it  was  disorganized  and  its  men  divided  between  two 
other  artillery  organizations. 

After  the  war  it  was  reorganized  for  the  Virginia  volunteers  under 
Capt.  George  W.  R.  McDonell,  and  after  he  retired  Capt.  Carey 
R.  Warren  was  elected  its  commander. 

The  organization  is  now  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  A.  Cuth  - 
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riell,  a  son  of  one  of  its  veterans.  In  July  last  Mr.  Wilson  B. 
Lynch,  one  of  its  Confederate  veterans,  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
monument  to  commemorate  its  organization,  and  he  with  several  of 
his  companions  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plan.  Mr.  Lynch  was  elected  treasurer,  and,  appealing  to 
the  people,  he  soon  raised  sufficient  funds  not  only  to  erect  the 
monument,  but  to  place  a  suitable  marker  over  the  grave  of  the 
gallant  Grimes. 

The  shaft  is  eighteen  feet  high,  of  rough  Virginia  granite,  with 
four  polished  sides.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  the  names  of  Capt. 
Arthur  Emmerson's  men  who  fought  with  him  at  Craney  Island, 
surmounted  by  two  United  States  flags,  crossed,  and  on  the  first 
base  "Craney  Island"  in  raised  letters.  The  other  three  faces  con- 
tain the  roll  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  served  under  Capt. 
Grimes.  The  names  are  surmounted  by  the  Confederate  battle 
flag,  and  on  the  base  "Malvern  Hill,"  "Manassas"  and  "Sharps- 
burg."  This  design  is  an  unique  conception,  and  is  probably  the 
first  monument  in  the  United  States  containing  both  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Confederate  flags.  It  will  stand,  although  small  in 
proportions,  as  a  great  peace  monument  between  the  sections, 
exemplifying  the  beautiful  sentiment  which  has  united  the  country 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  song. 

MEN    WHO    TOOK    PART    IN    BATTLE    OF    CRANEY    ISLAND, 
JUNE    22,     1813. 

Captain  Arthur  Emmerson, 
First  Lieutenant  Parke  G.  Howie, 
Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Godwin, 
First  Sergeant  William  P.  Young, 
Second  Sergeant  William  Drury, 
Third  Sergeant  James  B.  Butt, 
Fourth  Sergeant  Samuel  Livingston, 
First  Corporal  William  Moffett, 
Second  Corporal  Daniel  Cameron, 
Third  Corporal  John  M.  Kidd. 

Privates — Richard  Atkinson,  William  Barber,  Edward  Carter, 
Benjamin  Cox,  James  Deale,  George  Eames,  T.  L.  Emmerson, 
James  Foster,  John  Gourdie,  James  Hughes,  Philip  Hockaday, 
William  Hoffler,  Richard  Keeling,  Watson  Kelly,  John  Lawton, 
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Aaron  Meadow,  Abner  Nash,  John  Newell,  Samuel  Owens,  George 
Peel,  John  Fully,  John  Roper,  Francis  Souceedo,  James  H.  Sim- 
mons, Nicholson  Scott,  George  Sweeney,  Nathaniel  Walker,  Joseph 
Whiterock. 

MEN    WHO   SERVED    IN    COMPANY,     1861-65. 

Captain  Gary  F.  Grimes,  Captain  John  H.  Thompson,  Lieutenant 
Bernard  Fauth,  Lieutenant  Richard  Webb,  Lieutenant  W.  T. 
Fentress,  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Oakhum,  Lieutenant  Francis  Russ, 
M.  W.  Allen,  J.  W.  Ashe,  William  Ashby,  William  T.  Backus,  Jr., 
William  A.  Batten,  E.  E.  Beaton,  W.  H.  Bell,  Thomas  Bland,  C. 
Bohannan,  D.  Boyce,  R.  M.  Boutwell,  George  W.  Brent,  William 
J.  Bright,  A.  M.  Brownley,  W.  H.  Buchanan,  James  Cherry,  W. 
H.  Cherry,  Walter  A.  Creekmore,  G.  E.  Crismond,  J.  W.  Cris- 
mond,  S.  J.  Cummins,  G.  D.  Culver,  William  H.  Cuthriell,  J.  A. 
Dillion,  J.  H.  Dilsburg,  B.  Duveryier,  John  Ewell,  T.  Fitzsimmons, 
V.  Forbes,  J.  H.  Gaskins,  Robert  Gaskins,  J.  W.  Griffin,  H.  P. 
Goodson,  I.  I.  Guy,  W.  R.  Hansford,  H.  Hopkins,  J.  H.  L.  Hop- 
kins, W.  H.  Hughes,  A.  C.  Ironmonger,  C.  E.  Ironmonger,  F.  M. 
Ives,  Jesse  Ives,  E.  H.  Johnson,  William  Jones,  G.  T.  Jones,  E.  H. 
Jones,  J.  Jordan,  G.  W.  King,  Samuel  Lanier,  G.  W.  Lash,  Robert 
Lewis,  William  A.  Lewis,  C.  B.  Linn,  H.  Liverman,  Wilson  B. 
Lynch,  William  B.  Mahoney,  E.  G.  March,  A.  Mathews,  Edward 
Mathews,  J.  W.  Mathews,  Stephen  McHorney,  Henry  Miles,  T.  E. 
Miller,  John  Miller,  P.  H.  Miller,  A.  M.  Minter,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, W.  A.  Moore,  J.  E.  Moore,  J.  E.  Morris,  Edward  More- 
land,  J.  B.  Moreland,  A.  Morgan,  D.  Murry,  John  Murphy,  W.  T. 
Myers,  S.  J.  Newby,  F.  J.  Nicholson,  Q.  Overman,  A.  K.  Parker, 
E.  H.  Parker,  Thomas  Parker,  Robert  Peed,  William  B.  Phillips, 
M.  E.  Reardon,  Frederick  Rehm,  W.  W.  Rew,  J.  S.  Reynolds, 
Joseph  Rieger,  F.  D.  Rogers,  Samuel  P.  Russ,  Robert  Saunders, 
E.  J.  Sheppard,  A.  Sprague,  H.  C.  Stokes,  M.  E.  Stokes,  J.  M. 
Stokes,  Richard  S.  Stores,  E.  G.  Straub.  J.  W.  Snow,  E.  T.  W. 
Summers,  William  Swain,  John  B.  Tyler,  Thomas  H.  Virnelson, 
James  T.  Waller,  C.  R.  Warren,  James  Webb,  Jr.,  T.  C.  Webb, 
John  Weymouth,  Robert  Whitehurst,  S.  Whitehead,  V.  White- 
head,  William  Whitehead,  T.  J.  D.  White,  Charles  C.  Williams, 
Charles  L.  Williams,  Edward  B.  Williams,  John  Wilson,  Willis 
Wilson,  Thomas  P.  Wing,  John  Wrench,  W.  E.  Shepherd,  James 
Stores,  John  f.  Warren. 
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The  officers  of  the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery  Monument  Asso- 
ciation are  Captain  John  H.  Thompson,  president;  M.  W.  Allen, 
secretary;  Wilson  B.  Lynch,  treasurer. 

Music  Committee — Mrs.  J.  Griff.  Edwards. 

Unveiling  Committee — Misses  Annie  Emmerson  and  Palmetto 
Grimes. 

Chief  Marshal — F.  J.  Nicholson. 

Monument  Acceptance  Committee — Mrs.  E.  N.  Neely,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Lynch  Cross,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker,  Miss  Alex.  Shannon, 
Mrs.  Alice  Parrish,  Miss  Harriet  Williams,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Crump  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Stewart. 

Stage  Decoration  Committee — Mrs.  Paul  C.  Trugien,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
H.  Porter,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hope,  Misses  Cressie  Schroeder  and  Jennie 
Shea. 

Invitation  Committee — Captain  John  H.  Thompson,  M.  W.  Allen 
and  Wilson  B.  Lynch. 

Grand  Stand  Committee — Samuel  J.  Newby,  John  Wilson  and 
John  W.  Wood. 


Historical  Address  of  the  Former  Commander  of  Grimes 

Battery. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Portsmouth: 

The  Confederate  veterans  of  the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery 
Company,  who  have  survived  the  Civil  War  and  lived  to  see  this 
day,  are  deeply  thankful  to  the  people  of  Portsmouth  for  this  mon- 
ument, to  the  erection  of  which  the  good  men  and  women  have 
freely  and  generously  contributed. 

My  comrades  and  I  desire  to  make  public  acknowledgement  of 
our  gratitude  to  the  contributors. 

We  have  made  research  as  far  as  possible,  and  have  ascertained 
that  this  company  was  organized  on  the  I4th  day  of  August,  1809, 
under  Capt.  Arthur  Emmerson,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  first 
Governor  Tyler  of  Virginia.  All  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Craney  Island  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1813,  are  inscribed 
on  the  north  face  of  this  shaft. 

The  next  commander  of  whom  we  find  any  record  is  Capt.  T.  B. 
Beaton,  in  1827.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Charles  Cassell,  who 
remained  at  its  head  until  1840,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt. 
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Charles  I.  Dimmock.  Afterwards  Capt.  George  Bourdette  and 
Capt.  Virginius  O.  Cassell  were  commanders,  whether  successively 
or  not,  I  am  not  advised. 

During  this  long  period  the  organization  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  prosperous  condition,  for  its  rolls  bear  the  names  of  many 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  our  town  and  county. 

Capt.  Carey  F.  Grimes  succeeded  Capt.  V.  O.  Cassell  and  was  at 
its  head  when  Gov.  John  Letcher  called  out  the  Virginia  volunteers 
to  defend  State  sovereignty. 

At  this  time,  April  20,  1861,  Bernard  Fauth  and  I  were  lieuten- 
ants, and  forty-five  men  were  on  its  muster  roll;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  company  was  recruited  to  over  100  men.  On  the  night  Gosport 
navy  yard  was  evacuated  by  Com.  Charles  S.  McCauley  we  were 
ordered  out  and  parked  with  four  old  iron  smoothbore  guns  on  the 
court  green.  The  next  morning  a  gun's  crew  was  sent  to  the  navy 
yard  and  the  balance  of  the  men  with  the  guns  were  sent  to  Fort 
Nelson,  and  there  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  navy  yard  re- 
joined the  company  during  the  day.  We  remained  at  Fort  Nelson 
until  May  16,  1861,  when  we  were  transferred  to  Hoffler.'s  Creek, 
in  Norfolk  county.  There  we  were  comfortably  encamped  in  a 
location  where  we  could  observe  all  the  marine  events  on  Hampton 
Roads,  including  the  celebrated  battle  between  the  C.  S.  Iron-clad 
Virginia  and  the  Federal  fleet. 

Our  first  engagement  occurred  on  October  7,  1861.  Some  of 
our  men  were  fishing  in  a  small  boat,  off  shore,  when  a  Federal 
steamer  came  over  from  Newport  News  after  them.  We  unlimbered 
our  rifle  cannon,  having  received  new  guns  prior  to  this  event,  and 
fired  one  shot  at  her.  She  returned  the  fire,  but  her  shots  falling 
short,  she  hastily  put  back  to  her  own  shore. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  detail  many  events  of  our  camp  life  at 
Hoffier's  Creek,  so  I  will  only  note  two  incidents. 

On  Wednesday,  November  7,  1861,  an  election  was  held  with 
the  following  result:  For  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  48  votes;  for 
Congress,  John  R.  Cham  bliss,  28  votes;  for  Congress,  William 
Lamb,  17  votes. 

On  Tuesday,  March  28,  1862,  the  company  was  reorganized  with 
ninety-nine  men  present,  all  of  whom  re-enlisted  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  Carey  F.  Grimes,  captain;  John  H.  Thompson, 
first  lieutenant;  W.  T.  Fentress,  second  lieutenant;  T.  J.  Oakum, 
second  lieutenant;  Francis  Russ,  second  lieutenant. 
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April  i  the  medical  examination  took  place  and  we  were  mustered 
into  the  Confederate  service  bv  Mai.  Edmond  Bradford, 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1862,  our  battery  was  ordered  from  Hofrler's 
Creek  to  reinforce  Gen.  A.  R.  Wright  at  South  Mills,  N.  C,  but 
arrived  there  too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Sawyer's  Lane. 

We  crossed  the  new  cut  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  and  bivouac- 
ked at  Richardson's  Mill,  on  the  Pasquotank  river,  and  on  the  first 
of  May  the  battery  was  divided  into  two  sections  with  a  view  of  at- 
tacking the  Federal  gunboat  Lockwood,  which  was  at  anchor  a  few 
miles  above  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Capt.  Grimes  with  his  section  of  one  gun,  recrossed  the  river  to 
go  down  on  the  opposite  side  so  we  could  attack  the  enemy 
simultaneously  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 

I  took  one  rifle  parrot  gun  and  proceeded  by  the  main  road  until 
within  range  of  the  vessel,  then  went  into  masked  bivouac  to  wait 
for  daylight,  and  about  daylight  on  the  2d  of  May  I  opened  fire, 
firing  five  shots  at  the  steamer  in  rapid  succession,  and  I  think  we 
struck  the  ship,  for  she  hauled  off  down  the  river.  The  report  of 
her  commander  says: 

U.  S.  S.  LOCKWOOD, 
Pasquotank  River,  N.  C.,  May  2,  1862. 

Sir — While  lying  at  anchor  at  Three  Miles  Reach  about  daylight 
this  morning",  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  me  with  or  two  more  field 
pieces  at  a  bend  in  the  river  three-quarters  to  a  mile  distant.  After 
a  sharp  engagement  of  twenty  minutes'  duration,  I  drove  them 
from  their  position  (as  I  have  subsequently  learned),  wounding 
eight  of  their  number  and  disabling  the  carriage  of  one  of  their  field 
pieces.  No  casualties  on  our  side.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.   GRAVES, 
Acting  Master  Commanding. 

To  Lieutenant   Commander  C.    W.   Flushcr.    Commanding  Naval 
Forces  at  Elizabeth  City,   N.  C. 

Now  Mr.  Graves  was  very  much  mistaken  as  to  the  damage  to 
us.  No  man  was  injured  in  the  affair  on  our  side,  nor  was  any 
damage  done  to  our  gun.  \Ve  did  retreat  and  return  to  our  camp 
at  Richardson's  mill. 

When  we  returned  to  Portsmouth,  we  bivouacked  for  a  short 
time  on  Edward's  farm,  and  on  May  8th  were  ordered  to  Bower's 
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Hill.  From  there  we  went  to  Petersburg',  arriving  on  the  i4th  of 
May.  Then  on  the  24th  of  May  we  were  sent  to  Drewry's  Bluff, 
and  at  midnight  on  the  28th  reached  Richmond,  sleeping  the 
balance  of  the  night  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  custom  house. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  K.  Adams,  who  kept  a  bakery,  generously 
treated  the  whole  company  to  a  hot  breakfast,  which  they  enjoyed 
and  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  men  afterwards  held  a  meeting 
and  adopted  resolutions  of  thanks,  which  were  presented  to  her  by  a 
special  committee.  That  clay  we  turned  our  faces  toward  McClellan, 
who  was  advancing  on  Richmond  from  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  25th  of  June  we  had  two  guns  in  action  at  French's  Farm, 
and  on  July  ist  our  battery  was  hotly  engaged  at  famous  Malvern 
Hill,  where  we  lost  three  men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  had 
fifteen  horses  killed  and  wounded.  The  conduct  of  our  company 
was  highly  complimented  by  General  Armistead. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  July  we  were  in  action  with  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  at  City  Point. 

When  we  turned  westward  for  the  first  Maryland  campaign,  we 
were,  on  the  26th  of  August,  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel  at 
Warrenton  Springs,  Va.,  where  we  lost  three  wounded,  one  of 
whom,  mortally.  Then  moving  forward  we  were  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Second  Manassas;  then  at  Crampton  Gap  on  the  i4th  of 
September,  and,  finally,  as  a  distinct  organization  at  bloody 
Sharpsburg. 

There  were  three  sections  of  Grimes'  Battery.  I  commanded 
the  right  section  at  the  Stone  Barn  when  we  went  into  action  at 
Sharpsburg.  The  left  section  was  about  200  yards  distant.  Captain 
Grimes,  while  directing  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  left,  was  §hot 
from  his  horse,  and  while  being  carried  from  the  field  received  two 
more  wounds,  and  two  of  the  men  who  were  bearing  him  were 
killed  before  they  got  him  under  cover. 

I  was  ordered  to  move  the  battery  back  about  two  hundred  yards 
to  a  range  of  hills,  and  then  I  heard  for  the  first  time  that  Captain 
Grimes  was  wounded.  I  found  him  sitting  up  against  a  hay  rick, 
almost  unconscious.  I  dismounted  from  my  horse,  went  to  him, 
put  my  arms  around  his  neck,  drew  his  head  over  my  shoulder, 
and  said:  "  Carey,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  He  did  not  speak, 
but  nodded  assent.  I  saw  he  was  dying,  then  I  put  my  mouth 
close  to  his  ear  and  said:  "  Carey,  this  is  our  last  meeting  on  this 
earth ;  if  you  have  got  any  message  for  me  to  carry  home,  if  I  should 
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live  to  get  there,  now  tell  me."  He  whispered:  "  Tell  my  wife  I 
died  for  my  country  and  her." 

Then  becoming-  unconscious,  I  left  him.  with  a  detail  of  men. 
He  died  about  8  o'clock  that  night,  and  next  morning  we  wrapped 
his  body  in  a  tent  fly  and  buried  him  under  a  tree  in  the  field  with 
Masonic  rites. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  ceremonies,  the  owner  of  the  farm 
joined  us,  and  said:  "This  shall  be  a  sacred  spot:  I  will  put  a 
fence  around  it  to  protect  it." 

Soon  after  we  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac;  we  then  disinterred  the  body,  put  it  in  an  ambulance  in 
charge  of  Keith  Parker  and  John  W.  Snow,  who  brought  it  over 
the  river  and  buried  it  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Levi  Mohler,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  this  city.  There  it  remained  until  it  was 
brought  home  and  reinterred  in  our  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  where 
the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery  Monument  Association  has  set  a 
granite  marker  to  tell  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  brave 
soldier  rest.  * 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg  took  place  on  the  i6th  and  lyth  of 
September,  1862.  The  artillery  organization  was  reduced  in  men 
and  horse  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  second  of  October  General 
Lee  instructed  General  Wm.  N.  Pendleton  to  submit  a  plan  for 
reorganization,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  approved  and  made  effec- 
tual in  special  orders  No.  200:  Headquarters,  Army  Northern 
Virginia,  October  4,  1862.  *  *  *  VII.  The  three  companies 
of  Major  Saunders'  Battalion  will  be  formed  into  two.  The  officers 
of  Thompson's  Battery  (late  Grimes')  are  relieved  from  duty  with 
the  company,  and  the  men  will  be  distributed  by  Major  Saunders 
between  Moorman's  and  Huger's  batteries. 

There  were  seventy- two  batteries  in  the  army  and  eighteen  were 
consolidated,  leaving  fifty- four  organizations.  This  order  was  pro- 
mulgated to  our  company  at  Winchester,  and  aroused  great  indig- 
nation among  the  men,  and  almost  insubordination  was  manifested; 
but  I  advised  them  to  consider  the  matter  soberly  and  not  to  dis- 
grace themselves;  that  I  would  seek  a  personal  interview  with 
General  Lee  to  see  if  he  would  revoke  it.  I  immediately  rode  to 
his  headquarters,  and  after  dismounting,  met  Colonel  Chilton,  and 
asked  him  if  General  Lee  was  in  ?  He  said  yes,  and  just  at  that 
time  General  Lee  came  out  of  his  tent.  I  walked  up  to  him  with 
his  order  in  my  hand,  saluted  him  which  he  returned,  then  intro- 
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duced  myself  as  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  Portsmouth  Light  Ar- 
tillery Company.  Presenting  the  order,  I  said  :  "General,  I  have 
come  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  order."  He  replied  : 
"Captain,  that  order  was  from  the  best  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  anc,!  it  was  pro- 
mulgated for  the  best  interest  of  that  arm  of  the  service.  The  dis- 
tribution was  not  intended  to  reflect  upon  the  officers  or  men,  but 
was  necessary  for  the  better  organization  of  the  artillery  corps. 
Now,  Captain,  you  know  that  the  highest  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to 
obey  orders;  go  to  Richmond  as  your  orders  require  and  do  what- 
ever you  may  be  ordered.  It  is  just  as  honorable  to  do  your  duty 
there,  and  far  safer."  The  great  commander  treated  me  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  say  more  on  that 
question,  so  I  said  :  "General  Lee,  I  wish  to  shake  your  hand." 
He  gave  me  a  warm  handshake,  and  we  parted. 

I  went  to  Richmond  as  required,  reported  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  provost  marshal's  office. 

After  awryle,  I  was  sent  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  supervise  the  trans- 
portation of  prisoners  to  Andersonville,  when  the  prison  at  that 
place  was  established.  On  my  return  to  Richmond,  General  Win- 
der made  a  requisition  for  me  to  command  the  prison  at  Anderson- 
ville, upon  which  an  order  was  made  out  and  sent  to  me,  which  I 
returned  with  this  endorsement  : 

"I  respectfully  return  this  order  to  the  general  commanding  the 
Department  of  Henrico,  with  this  statement  :  Captain  Thompson 
did  not  enter  the  Confederate  army  to  become  a  'Jack  Ketch,1  a 
jailer  or  a  prison  keeper." 

General  Gardner  immediately  sent  for  me  and  said  :  "  Captain, 
do  you  know  the  responsibility  you  have  incurred  by  such  an 
endorsement  on  an  official  paper?"  I  said-  "I  mean  no  dis- 
respect; but  I  hope  you  will  take  up  my  cause  and  keep  me  from 
being  a  prison  keeper."  Through  my  general's  influence  the 
orders  were  revoked  and  Captain  Henry  Wirz  was  sent  in  my 
place. 

Friends,  I  cannot  go  over  my  military  service  in  further  detail.  I 
was  in  Danville  when  General  Lee  surrendered,  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Sands,  of  Richmond,  to  Greensville,  N.  C.  There 
General  Beauregard  advised  us  to  go  back  to  Dick  Taylor.  I  said  : 
"If  there  is  a  spot  of  land  where  our  flag  flies,  I  will  find  it."  We 
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pushed  on,  but  were  captured  and  paroled  in  South  Carolina,  so 
ended  my  career  as  a  Confederate  soldier. 

My  wife  was  a  refugee  in  Richmond,  therefore  I  made  my  way 
to  that  city.  I  wore  the  uniform  in  which  I  surrendered,  having 
on  this  coat,  and  coming  out  of  Fourth  street  to  the  corner  of 
Broad,  I  met  the  provost  guard  in  command  of  a  lieutenant,  who 
accosted  me  :  "Don't  you  know  it  is  against  orders  to  wear  those 
buttons?"  and  before  allowing  me  time  to  respond,  ordered  his  men 
to  cut  them  off,  and  the  soldiers  performed  the  operation.  When 
it  was  over  I  said  :  "Well,  that  is  the  bravest  act  I  have  witnessed 
since  I  have  been  in  Richmond."  The  "brave"  officer  warned  me 
to  say  no  more  on  penalty  of  arrest.  I  was  under  parole,  and  it 
was  a  humiliating  oppression,  which  I  knew  General  Grant  would 
have  scorned;  but  I  have  forgiven  all  of  my  enemies,  and  have  since 
made  many  dear  friends  among  those  who  wore  the  blue  uniform. 
Since  the  day  of  parole,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  follow  the 
advice  of  General  Lee,  and  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  PEACE. 


Colonel  William  H.  Stewart  on  the  Lessons  of  Adversity— 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  Southern 

Cross  on  the   Same   Rock. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,   Soldiers  and  Veterans  of  the  Portsmouth 
Light  Artillery  : 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  vast  throng  of  people  ? 

Why  have  these  men  turned  from  their  daily  labor  to  pause  here 
in  the  highway  ? 

Why  this  rest  of  strong  soldiers  in  martial  ranks  ? 

Why  these  happy,- beaming  eyes  of  youth 'and  beauty  ? 

Why  these  grateful  hearts  of  venerable  sires  ? 

Why  the  one  mind  to  halt  here  in  the  presence  of  mute  blocks 
of  stone  at  this  hour?  Is  it  the  force  of  patriotism  ?  Is  it  the  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  gratitude  for  the  chivalry  of  fathers  ?  Is  it  the 
love  of  household  gods — home  love  ?  Is  it  to  honor  virtue  and 
kindle  the  flame  for  this  (monument)  stone  vestal  lamp  to  light  the 
path  of  honor  and  glory  forever  ? 

Yes.  It  is  Portsmouth  striking  the  cords  of  civic  pride  in  the 
hearts  of  her  young  people. 
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Looking  backward,  you  see  her  sons,  in  the  long  ago,  bearing 
the  goddess  of  virtue,  pass  through  the  gates  of  honor  and  place 
upon  the  brow  of  Portsmouth  a  crown  of  fame. 

Now  her  young  people  bow  in  prayer  around  the  monument  of 
her  heroes  as  the  altar  of  good  will  and  peace  between  all  the 
American  States. 

Here  the  old  and  the  young  display  the  patriotism  of  peace. 

"From  pitying  Heaven  a  radiant  angel  came; 

Smiling,  she  bade  all  sounds  of  conflict  cease, 
Her  wide  wings  fanned  away  the  smoke  and  flame; 

Hushed  the  red  battle's  roar — God  called  her  peace. 
She  sheathed  the  dripping  sword;  her  soft  hands  pressed 

Grim  foes  apart,  who  scowled  in  anger  deep. 
She  laid  two  grand  old  standards  down  to  rest, 

And  on  her  breast  rocked  weary  war  to  sleep. 

From  land  and  sea  she  swept  mad  passion's  glow, 

Yet  left  a  laurel  for  the  hero's  fame; 
She  whispered  hope  to  hearts  in  grief  bowed  low, 

And  taught  our  lips,  in  love,  to  shape  her  name. 
Peace  spreads  her  pinions  wide  from  South  to  North; 

Black  enmity  within  the  grave  is  laid, 
The  church  towers  chime  their  holy  anthems  forth, 

To  still  the  thunders  of  the  cannonade." 

Peple — Munsey. 

Here  is  the  first  peace  monument  of  the  nation,  where  the  flag  of 
the  Southern  cross  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  are  graven  on 
the  same  rock  to  say :  ' '  Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules 
the  mind." 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  Julius  Ceasar  invaded  the  British 
islands  and  forced  the  Celtic  race  to  yield  to  his  Roman  Eagles; 
afterward  the  Saxons  planted  their  banners  on  the  land  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  in  turn  the  battle  of  Hastings  brought 
Englishmen  under  Norman  rule.  But  these  invasions  gave  new 
arts  that  stimulated  recovery  from  spoliation.  The  war  of  the  roses 
in  the  fifteenth  century  made  bitter  days  for  England,  and  perhaps 
the  lessons  Britain  learned  from  adversity  aided  in  making  her 
mistress  of  all  the  seas.  The  Northmen  came  upon  us  in  1861 
"to  save  the  Union."  They  despoiled  our  homes,  and  made 
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poverty  and  deep  humiliations  possess  our  fair  Southland.  By  pre- 
ponderance of  arms  they  forced  us  to  surrender  our  independence; 
but  ours  was  not  a  "  lost  cause,"  because,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKim 
puts  it:  "  If  it  is  due  the  valor  of  the  Northern  army  and  navy  that 
we  have  today  an  indissoluble  Union,  it  is  due  to  the  valor  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  that  indissoluble  Union  is 
composed  of  indestructible  States."  Who  can  say  that  the 
Southern  States  will  not  come  out  like  the  British  Kingdom  of  old, 
and  be  the  heart  of  our  great  republic. 

The  manufactories  of  the  South  are  marvelously  growing  year  by 
year.  Cotton  is  still  king,  and  when  the  $380,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton  now  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  Orient  is  manufactured  at 
home,  the  South  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  richest  sections 
of  the  globe. 

Peace  shall  give  us  victory  outlasting  the  stings  of  war  and 
enthrone  the  reign  of  charity  for  our  happiness  and  pleasure. 

I  thank  God,  every  day,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  an  era  of  love 
supplant  the  wrath  of  war. 

Peace  has  grown  upon  us  with  imperceptible  silence  and  sweet- 
ness, and  has  possessed  us  like  a  charm  of  mythical  mystery. 

It  germinated  in  the  hearts  of  firing  line  of  soldiers  and  drew  as 
the  wind  blows  from  all  quarters. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  brave  captain  of  the  Blue  Line,  when 
many  at  the  North  were  still  denouncing  the  South,  said  :  "There 
was  a  time,  during  the  war,  when  I  was  mad,  too,  but  when  our 
regiment,  well  to  the  close  of  the  struggle,  flanked  a  regiment  of 
Johnnies  out  of  their  camp,  and  I  saw  and  heard  the  prisoners,  I 
felt  like  lifting  my  hat  to  them,  and  as  I  now  recall  them  and  their 
condition,  it  pretty  nearly  brings  tears. 

"The  ground  was  frozen  and  every  bst  prisoner  was  barefooted, 
and  they  told  us  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  regiment  had 
boots  and  shoes. 

"For  two  weeks  their  rations  consisted  of  one  ear  of  hard  corn, 
on  the  cob  for  each  man  a  day,  and  some  of  the  poor  fellows  were 
so  hungry  they  ate  it  raw — couldn't  wait  to  parch  it.  And  yet 
those  men  fought  like  tigers  for  what  they  thought  was  right." 

Yes.  What  they  knew  was  right.  He  wrote  further  to  his 
comrades:  "The  way  I  look  at  it,  boys,  it  was  an  honor,  a  great 
credit  to  us  to  fight  and  get  the  best  of  an  army  of  such  men  and 
soldiers.  I  am  glad  as  any  of  you  that  we  won,  but  I  could  no 
more  say  mean  things  of  those  brave  fellows,  that  some  of  our 
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chaps  are  saying,  than  I  could  say  mean  things  about  George 
Washington  and  my  dear  old  grandmother." 

That  was  the  echo  of  the  patriotism  of  peace  from  the  Pacific 
shore,  then  from  great  New  York  a  dying  soldier  called  his  son  to 
his  bedside,  to  place  a  Confederate  flag  in  his  hands  to  be  returned 
to  the  Virginia  regiment  from  which  it  had  been  captured,  "With 
my  heartiest  good  wishes  and  fraternal  feelings."  So  from  heart 
to  heart  reason  spreads,  and  then  the  dove  of  peace  flew  from  the 
North,  bringing  home  the  emblems  of  war,  which  had  waved  in  our 
comrades'  hands  on  many  bloody  fields  of  honor,  and  some  had 
fallen  from  the  dead  hands  of  our  color  bearers,  to  go  into  the  forum 
for  the  victor's  trophies. 

What  Southern  soldier  will  not  respond  to  these  beautiful  tokens 
of  peace  out  of  the  fullness  of  heart  ? 

All  hail.  Peace  in  the  hearts  of  Northmen!  All  honor!  for  the 
true  Southern  souls  which  follow  the  white  plumes  of  Fitz  Lee, 
Gordon  and  Wheeler  into  the  realms  of  charity  and  forgiveness! 

All,  glory!  to  the  men  of  the  South  and  the  North  who  strive 
onward  with  one  mind  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  republic! 

M.  W.  Allen,  Wilson  B.  Lynch,  John  H.  Thompson  and  other 
soldiers  of  the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery,  living  and  dead,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  this  shaft,  are  the  types  of  manhood  who 
welcome  peace. 

Although  this  Union  was  made  indissoluble  by  blood  and  iron, 
against  their  will,  Robert  E.  Lee  told  them  that  it  must  be  their 
country — its  flag  their  flag — and  that  they  should  live  and  labor  for 
its  honor  and  welfare. 

They  have  obeyed  the  injunction  of  their  beloved  chieftain  since 
the  close  of  hostilities  with  the  same  faithfulness  as  they  were  wont 
to  obey  his  battle  orders. 

They  are  now  heroes  in  peace  as  they  were  heroes  in  war.  They 
stood  up  when  the  sun  appeared  to  stand  still  over  the  field  of  blood 
and  the  day  to  have  no  ending. 

These  venerable  artillerymen,  before  you,  stood  up  where  Mars 
flashed  and  thundered;  stood  up  at  the  muzzles  of  their  cannon  as 
flashes  quickened  and  grew  together  into  one  terrible  glare  of 
blinding  light;  stood  up  with  rammers  ready  as  the  blaze  from 
brazen  mouths  shone  down  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  dead  com- 
rades; stood  up  as  valiant  men  for  honor  and  country;  stood  up  for 
homes  and  firesides;  stood  up  for  priceless  virtue  and  the  glory  of 
our  city  of  Portsmouth. 
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These  veteran  artillerymen  strikingly  illustrate  the  truth,  that 
honor  lies  not  in  wealth  or  emoluments,  but  only  in  the  memory 
and  consciousness  of  high,  noble  and  unselfish  deeds. 

I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any  distinction  between  Grimes'  soldiers 
and  the  men  of  Craney  Island  under  brave  Emmerson,  for  that 
glorious  victory  saved  our  twin  towns  from  destruction,  and  no 
braver  soldiers  stood  up  on  any  field  of  blood.  It  was  said  that  the 
valiant  Emmerson  fired  the  shot  which  sunk  the  Centipede,  result- 
ing in  the  retreat  of  the  British. 

Resolutions  were  offered  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
tendering  the  heroes  of  Craney  Island  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  direct- 
ing the  Governor  to  present  swords  to  Major  James  Faulkner, 
Captain  Arthur  Emmerson,  Lieutenant  Parke  G.  Howie  and  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Godwin,  and  gold  medals  to  Sergeants  William  P. 
Young  and  Samuel  Livingston  and  Corporal  William  Moffett,  three 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Portsmouth  Light  Artillery  Com- 
pany, for  their  zeal  and  gallantry  in  this  action.  So  the  faces  of 
this  monument  bear  the  names  of  soldiers  of  two  wars,  as  valiant  as 
ever  trod  battlefields  of  any  nation — equal  honor  for  the  heroes  of 
the  years  1813  and  1861-65. 

Fellow  citizens,  well  do  you  praise  them  by  graving  their  names 
with  an  iron  pen  on  this  everlasting  rock,  a  tribute  to  virtue  and 
valor  forever. 

The  ancients  said  that  virtue  is  the  most  manly  ornament;  that 
truth,  the  mother  of  virtue  robed  in  garments  as  white  as  snow, 
made  the  road  to  honor  by  a  passage  through  the  temple  of  virtue. 
Then  place  all  these  artillerymen  who  stood  up  in  the  fiery  strife  of 
two  wars  upon  the  highest  plane  of  honor.  The  patriotism  of  peace 
springeth  from  their  inspiration. 

Kindness  subdued  the  hate  of  sectional  strife;  then  with  a  flash  of 
glory,  all  our  instruments  of  war  pointed  outwardly  to  make  our 
republic  a  leading  world  power  among  the  nations. 

This  monument  to  the  virtues  of  our  artillerymen  under  two  flags 
is  also  a  vestal  lamp  for  peace  between  all  the  Commonwealths  of 
the  American  Union.  It  is  a  peace  monument  which  Portsmouth 
dedicates  today. 

Vesta,  the  sister  of  Jupiter,  was  the  household  goddess.  So 
great  was  her  devotion  to  virginity  that  when  her  brother  gave  her 
liberty  of  asking  what  she  would,  she  requested  that  she  might 
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always  be  a  virgin  and  have  the  first  oblations  in  all  sacrifices.  She 
was  not  only  granted  her  desire,  but  received  this  further  honor 
among  the  Romans,  that  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  in  her  temple, 
not  upon  an  altar,  nor  in  the  fireplace,  but  in  earthen  vessels 
hanging  in  the  air,  which  the  vestal  virgins  tended  with  so  much 
care,  that  if  by  chance  this  fire  was  extinguished,  all  public  and 
private  business  was  interrupted,  and  a  vacation  proclaimed,  till 
they  had  expiated  the  unhappy  event  with  incredible  penalties  and 
pains. 

In  recompense  for  this  severe  law  the  vestals  obtained  extra- 
ordinary privileges  and  respect;  they  had  the  most  honorable  seats 
at  the  gam.es  and  festivals;  the  consuls  and  magistrates  gave  way 
whenever  they  met  them;  their  declarations  in  trials  were  admitted 
without  the  form  of  an  oath,  and  if  they  happened  to  encounter  in 
their  path  a  criminal  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  immediately 
obtained  pardon. 

Upon  the  calends  of  March  every  year,  though  the  fire  was  not 
extinguished,  they  used  to  renew  it,  with  no  other  fire  than  that 
which  was  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  vestal  fire,  while  kept  by  virgins  in  Rome,  was  kept  by 
widows  in  Greece — a  beautiful  symbol  for  purity  in  womanhood 
and  honor  in  manhood. 

The  men  of  the  names  on  this  stone  stood  like  a  wall  of  steel  and 
iron  for  the  safety  of  our  town,  at  Craney  Island  in  1813,  and  "like 
a  stone  wall"  for  State's  rights  and  our  city's  honor  and  glory  in 
1861-65. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  patriotism  of  peace  have  erected 
this  shaft  for  their  remembrance,  constituting  it  a  vessel,  not 
earthen,  hanging  in  the  air,  but  solid  granite  firmly  planted  in  the 
highway  under  the  azure  dome  of  the  sky  for  an  altar  where  the 
fire  of  patriotism  will  forever  burn,  and  these  old  veterans  have 
decreed,  not  the  virgins  of  Rome  nor  the  widows  of  Greece,  but 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Portsmouth  Chapter  No  30, 
vestals  to  keep  its  blaze,  withour  penalties  and  pains,  but  with 
more  honor  than  thundering  Jupiter  could  order  or  Grecian  art 
could  picture. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Cuthriell,  your  Portsmouth  Artillerymen 
and  their  successors,  must  be  the  guards  of  this  temple  as  long  as 
the  vestal  lamp  holds  out.  Let  your  young  soldiers  make  duty 
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and  truth  their  aim,  and  the  Master,  who  maketh  the  clouds  His 
chariot  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  will  decorate  them 
with  the  richest  ornaments  of  virtue. 

My  Countrymen:  The  soldiers  and  sailors  are  the  defenders  of 
the  State,  and  duty  requires  them  to  endure  the  severest  hardships 
of  war  and  peace. 

The  citizens  are  the  foundation  of  the  State — duty  makes  them 
provide  sustainance  and  equipment  for  the  safeguards. 

All  citizens,  sailors  and  soldiers  should  love  the  truth  as  the  glory 
of  the  State. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  March  18,  1906,  and  July  15,  1906. 

YANKEE  GUNBOAT  "SMITH  BRIGGS." 


Survivor,  in    Search   of  Information,   Learns  how  it  was 
Captured  by  Rebels. 


Some  Interesting  War  History,  with  Additional  Particulars 
in  a  Letter  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Sowell. 


The  correspondence  below  would  be  interesting,  merely  as  an 
exchange  of  letters.  It  is  doubly  interesting  in  that  it  brings 
out  some  war  history  that  otherwise  might  be  forever  lost. 

This  letter  is  given  just  as  it  was  received  by  the  head  citi- 
zen of  the  -town  of  Smithfield,  Va. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  February  22nd,  1906. 

To  the  Mayor  or  Head  Citizen  of  the  Town  of  Smithfield,  Isle 
of  Wight  County,   Virginia: 

Dear  Sir, — i  am  Seeking  Information  on  Something  occurred 
Some  42  years  ago  if  you  were  not  then  a  Resident  of  the  Town 
Perhaps  Some  one  to  whom  you  Show  this  Letter  Can  help  you 
out  with  the  information  That  i  Desire  on  the  first  Day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1864  i  was  taken  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  the  town  of  Smith- 
field  along  with  12  New  york  Calvary  and  a  Detachment  of  the 
99th  New  york  Infantry  and  Some  of  my  Battery  A  3rd  Pa. 
Heavy  artillery  and  some  of  Battery  B  3rd  Pa.  artillery  making 
some  no  all  told  and  one  of  our  Light  Draught  Gunboats  -Named 
Smith  Briggs  was  Blown  up  By  the  Soldiers  opposing  us. 

our  Commander  By  the  Name  of  Captain  Lee  a  Newyork  man 
was  a  Coward  and  he  Drew  us  up  in  Line  on  the  first  road 
Next  to  the  Little  River  which  i  think  was  Called  Pagan  Creek 
told  the  Boys  all  who  were  in  favor  of  Surrender  Hold  up  their 
Right  Hand  the  -New  yorkers  Hands  went  up  almost  to  a  man 
only  one  Pennsylvanian  Sent  up  his  hand  the  New  yorkers  had 
the  Strongest  Side  So  Captain  Lee  Signed  the  Surrender  Look- 
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ing  as  white  as  this  Paper  i  am  writing  upon  Now  Thought  i 
would  be  among  you  in  December  Last  and  Could  ask  the  Ques- 
tions for  myself  on  my  Return  from  the  Dedication  of  a  Monu- 
ment at  Andersonville,  Ga.  to  all  who  Died  Down  there  in  1864 
and  1865  But  on  account  of  a  Bad  Spell  of  Rheumatism  i  could 
not  go  to  Georgia  to  the  Dedication  So  i  am  Now  Confined  to 
the  House  with  the  Same  Trouble  So  i  Thought  i  would  write 
to  See  if  i  Could  get  Some  Information  to  Gladden  the  Heart 
of  the  only  one  besides  myself  who  is  living  out  of  no  who  was 
taken  at  Smithfield  the  Information  i  would  Like  to  get  is  what 
the  Name  of  the  Battery  opposed  us  and  the  Name  of  the  Caval- 
rymen and  the  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Perhaps  Some  one  may  be 
in  your  Town  to  Day  who  was  in  the  fight  who  Could  tell 
you  all  about  it  i  am  only  63  years  old  and  Surely  Some  one 
is  a  Living  at  this  Day  who  Saw  That  Little  fight: 

What  Become  of  the  Remnents  of  the  Gun  Boat  and  how  far 
was  it  to  That  Peice  of  Woods  where  the  fight  opened  on  Satur- 
day how  far  is  it  to  Ivor  Station  where  one  of  our  Wounded 
was  Burried  if  it  isn't  to  tiresome  Give  me  *a  Good  Long  Let- 
ter how  things  went  on  in  Smithfield  until  after  the  Close  of 
one  of  the  Most  Unjust  Wars  That  History  Ever  Recorded 
and  my  Prayers  are  That  Such  a  War  will  never  Take  Place 
again  in  this  Great  Country  of  ours  to  mar  the  peace  and  Hap- 
piness of  the  Greatest  Country  on  the  Face  of  God's  Earth. 

We  were  Taken  to  Belle  Isle  Near  Richmond  and  on  the  10 
Day  of  March  we  were  Taken  to  Andersonville  Georgia  marched 
in  the  Stockade  Down  there  on  St.  Patrick's  -Night  March  I7th 
Released  October  i8th  1864  and  5  came  home  and  only  two  now 
left  if  you  can't  find  time  to  answer  give  this  to  Some  Good  and 
Kind  Hearted  Lady  to  answer.  Enclosed  Please  find  Stamps 
for  answer,  my  Name  and  address  WTilliam  W.  Rodgers,  2553 
North  Colorado  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  W.  RODGERS. 

Mayor  Joyner,  of  Smithfield,  referred  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  R.  S. 
Thomas,  who,  in  making  the  following  full  reply,  added  to  the  store 
of  very  interesting  Confederate  history. 
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MR.  THOMAS'  REPLY. 

SMITHFIELD,  VA.,  Feb.  27,  1906. 

William  W.  Rogers,  Esq. ,  No.  2553  North  Colorado  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  February  22cl,  to  the  Mayor  or  head 
citizen  of  the  town  of  Smithfield,  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Federal  gunboat  Smith  Briggs  and  the  capture  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  under  Captain  Lee,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1864. 
was  received  by  V.  C.  Joyner,  Mayor  of  the  town,  on  the  24th 
of  this  month,  and  he,  on  the  same  day,  delivered  the  letter  to 
me  for  reply.  I  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire,  so  far 
as  I  can,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

My  brother,  J.  O.  Thomas,  of  Four  Square,  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-third year,  was  an  active  participant  in  the  engagement  or 
February  i,  1864.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  narrate  the  cir- 
cumstances with  great  circumstantiality,  and  on  Saturday  night 
last  I  went  up  to  his  house  and  got  him  to  repeat  the  story  so 
that  I  might  give  it  to  you  with  freshness  and  accuracy. 

Captain  Sturdivant,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, with  two  small  companies  of  -North  Carolina  infantry,  and 
with  a  few  cavalrymen  of  that  State,  went  down  to  Cherry 
Grove,  about  ten  miles  from  Smithfield,  where  he  had  a  splendid 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  river  front  from  that  point 
to  Norfolk,  so  that  he  might  see  and  report  anything  and  every- 
thing that  was  going  on. 

While  he  was  going  to  Cherry  Grove  the  Smith  Briggs  was 
bringing  Captain  Lee  and  his  men  to  Smithfield  for  a  similar 
purpose.  They  were  unobserved  by  Captain  Sturdivant,  and 
were  entirely  unsuspected  by  him. 

On  Sturdivant's  return  from  Cherry  Grove,  he  suddenly,  and 
to  his  amazement,  ran  into  the  forces  under  Captain  Lee,  at  Six 
Oaks,  near  Scott's  Factory,  about  four  miles  from  Smithfield. 

A  slight  engagement  ensued.  The  result  of  it  was,  Lee  fell 
back  to  Smithfield,  and  Sturdivant  went  on  his  way,  westwardly, 
to  Ivor. 

In  going-  to  Ivor  he  parsed  right  by  my  brother's  farm — Four 
Square — an  estate  of  about  three  thousand  acres,  about  four  miles 
from  Smithfield,  and  about  seven  miles  from  Six  Oaks. 
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My  brother,  on  learning  the  strength  of  Captain  Lee's  forces, 
,-ind  that  they  were  "  bottled  up  "  in  Smithfield,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gunboat,  sent  a  note  to  Captain  Sturdivant,  at 
Ivor,  soliciting  his  return,  saying  the  capture  of  Lee's  forces 
in  Smithfield  was  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

Sturdivant  returned  promptly. 

My  brother  joined  his  command  at  Jones'  store,  (two  miles 
from  Smithfield),  and  conducted  them  to  Steven's  store  (less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  town). 

At  Steven's  store — Lee's  forces  in  Smithfield — posted  right 
on  the  top  of  Todd's  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  Church  and  Main 
streets,  could  easily  be  seen  by  Captain  Sturdivant.  Captain  Stur- 
divant sent  a  note  to  Captain  Lee,  demanding  instant  surrender, 
and  signed  that  note  as  Brigadier-General. 

Captain  Lee  replied,  asking  an  interview  with  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces. 

My  brother  told  Sturdivant  that  Lee  was  expecting  his  gun- 
boat, and  was  playing  for  time.  He  asked  Captain  Cheshire,  a 
boatman,  who  was  present,  what  tide  was  it?  Cheshire  replied 
that  it  was  flood  tide. 

My  brother  then  informed  Captain  Sturdivant  that  this  was 
the  tide  that  would  bring  the  Smith  Briggs  up  to  take  on  and 
rescue  Captain  Lee's  forces.  He  urged  immediate  action. 

The  demand  for  instant  surrender  was  renewed.  It  was  re- 
fused. 

The  officer  bearing  the  refusal  (Sergeant  Hennis)  returned 
with  his  horse  in  a  run  all  the  animating  influences  of  whip  and 
spur,  saying  before  he  alighted,  that  the  expected  gun-boat  was 
in  sight. 

During  these  negotiations,  Captain  Sturdivant,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  brother,  moved  up  his  forces,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  yards  to  Spratley's  Hill,  on  the  same  road,  just  out 
of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town. 

When  the  demand  for  surrender  was  refused — my  brother, 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the  ground — sug- 
gested to  Captain  Sturdivant,  that  he  divide  his  infantry  forces 
into  two  columns — the  one  on  the  right  to  be  led  by  him  down 
and  through  ravines  and  behind  houses  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
on  Church  street;  the  other  on  the  left  to  be  led  by  Junius  Wil- 
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son  and  Captain  Cheshire,  through  other  ravines  and  behind  other 
houses  to  and  through  the  lot  of -William  Henry  Jordan,  at  the 
top  of  Todd's  Hill— thus  assailing,  unobserved,  Captain  Lee's 
forces  on  both  flanks.  Whilst  the  artillery  was  all  the  while  en- 
gaging them  in  front. 

When  the  columns  led  by  my  brother  emerged  through  the 
ravines  into  Church  street,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  distant  from  Captain  Lee,  it  was  immediately 
observed  by  him  and  his  men;  and  they  broke  and  ran  down 
Todd's  Hill  to  the  county  wharf,  where  they  threw  the  artillery 
overboard,  and  then  ran  down  and  along  the  creek  to  the  lot  of 
William  H.  Day,  and  to  Hodge's  Shipyard  adjoining,  seeking  the 
shelter  and  protection  of  the  Smith  Briggs. 

Sturdivant,  observing  the  panic,  instantly  pursued,  quickly 
placed  one  of  his  guns  on  the  county  wharf  and  sent  the  other 
to  the  hill  at  Hodge's  Shipyard,  and  thus  at  both  places  had  the 
gunboat  in  full  sight  and  in  easy  range.  The  gun  on  the  county 
wharf  sent  a  shot  through  her  and  right  into  her  steam  chest. 
She  instantly  surrendered. 

A  part  of  Captain  Lee's  force  was  captured  in  the  garden  of 
William  Henry  Day,  in  a  large  vacant  house  in  the  shipyard, 
and  at  other  places  on  the  creek  front. 

Captain  Lee  and  some  six  or  seven  men  swam  the  creek  to 
the  mainland  and  thus  reached  Old  Town  (now  Battery  Park), 
at  the  mouth  of  Pagan  Creek,  where  they  signalled  passing  boats, 
and  thus  escaped. 

Six  Oaks  is  four  miles  from  Smithfield  in  the  southeast.  Ivor 
is  eighteen  miles  from  Smithfield  to  the  west.  Four  Square  is 
four  miles  from  Smithfield  on  the  road  to  Ivor. 

The  North  Carolina  Cavalry  with  Sturdivant's  Battery,  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pipkin.  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  captains  of  the  two  small  infantry  companies. 

A  RED'HOT  REBEL. 

In  going  to  Ivor  you  stopped  at  "  Four  Square  "  for  water. 
You  may  remember  the  lady  of  the  house  as  a  red-hot  Rebel. 
•Captain  Pipkin  had  on  his  horse  behind  him,  a  boy  of  your 
command,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  a  little 
"  sassy  "  to  her.  She  recognized  him  after  the  war,  in  the  Green 
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House  of  the  Soldier's  Home,  at  Hampton,  Va,    She  was  admir- 
ing his  flowers  when  there  was  a  mutual  recognition. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Smith  Briggs  she  was  set  on  fire, 
and  when  the  flames  reached  her  magazine,  with  two  tons  of 
powder,  she  was  blown  all  to  pieces.  The  wreck  remained  until 
1867  or  1868,  when  it  was  removed  by  the  general  government, 
or  some  of  its  agents. 

I  own  and  have  lived  at  the  lot  formerly  known  as  the  Wil- 
liam Henry  Jordan  lot,  right  at  the  top  of  Todd's  Hill,  ever 
since  January  i,  1868. 

I  have  a  memento  of  the  fight  of  February  i,  1864,  in  my  yard, 
;i  cannon-ball  right  at  the  front-door  step.  I  found  it  here,  and 
here  it  has  been  ever  since.  There  were  some  other  cannon 
balls,  in  the  trees  and  houses  about  town,  but  they  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

Smithfield  has  grown  greatly  since  those  days.  It  is  now  a 
prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with  paved  streets,  and  side- 
walks, with  water,  gas,  public  and  private  schools,  with  many 
churches,  with  two  banks,  with  several  peanut  factories,  and  with 
many  curers  of  the  celebrated  Smithfield  hams.  Of  course,  that 
industry  flourishes  on  my  brother's  estate.  He  has  been  a  curer 
of  these  hams  ever  since  1855.  He  is  now  in  his  seventy- third 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  and  his  wife,  still  a  Rebel,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  last  November. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  know  that  you  have  been  such  a  sufferer 
from  rheumatism.  If  it  ever  allows  you  to  travel,  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  you.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  full  name  of 
Captain  Sturdivant,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  it.  If  there  be  any 
other  information  that  you  would  like  to  have  relative  to  the 
engagements  alluded  to,  or  to  the  town  and  its  people,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Yours  truly, 

R.   S.  THOMAS. 


Hardware,   Fluvanna  Co.,  Va. 
Mr.  R.  S.  THOMAS: 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  your  description  of 
the    capture  of  the  gunboat  Smith  Briggs  at   Smithfield   in    the 
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Times- Dispatch  of  recent  date.  I  was  a  member  of  Captain  Nat. 
A.  Sturdivant's  battery  of  Artillery,  but  was  not  present  at  Smith  - 
field;  was  with  those  who  went  to  Cherry  Grove  the  day  before, 
and  as  Mr.  Rodgers  expressed  the  wish  that  some  one  would  give 
an  account  of  the  engagement  at  Scott's  Factory,  and  as  all  of  our 
commissioned  officers  are  now  dead,  this  account  if  given  at  all 
must  be  by  some  other  of  those  present. 

I  cannot  give  the  names  of  other  captains  of  companies  engaged, 
nor  the  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Regiment  at  that  time  sta- 
tioned at  Ivor,  but  it  was  from  Clingman's  Brigade,  and  Colonel 
Jordan  was  its  commander.     He  (Colonel  J.)  was  in  command  of 
the  line  of  the  Blackwater. 

Our  battery  was  in  winter  quarters  about  a  mile  from  Ivor  and 
nearer  the  river.  In  some  way  Col.  J.  was  informed  that  a  gun- 
boat was  expected  up  the  Nansemond  River,  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  artillery  to  either  capture  or  destroy  it.  The  force  de- 
spatched for  that  purpose  consisted  of  the  first  section  of  our  artil- 
lery and  one  small  company  of  infantry  (its  actual  number  was  forty- 
seven);  also  about  one  dozen  cavalrymen,  who  were  to  act  as 
pickets. 

We  remained  at  Cherry  Grove  until  after  high  tide,  and  on  our 
return  were  met  by  a  cavalryman  on  top  of  the  hill  before  reaching 
the  Factory.  Had  stopped  to  wait  for  the  pickets  to  come  in.  The 
courier  told  Captain  Sturdivant  that  the  Yankees  had  landed  at 
Smithfield,  and  thought  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them. 

The  Yankees  were  evidently  close  behind  the  courier,  for  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  reaching  the  woods  on  top  of  the  opposite  hill. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Confederate  Congressman  from  your  district, 
was  passing  along,  and  was  made  prisoner,  also. 

Having  that  information,  Captain  Sturdivant  started  to  go  to  the 
junction  with  the  Smithfield  Road  to  prevent  being  cut  off,  and 
wait  there  for  the  pickets.  With  no  thought  of  the  enemy  being 
so  near,  we  marched  in  column,  and  very  soon  after  the  head  of  the 
column  passed  the  dwelling  houses,  we  were  fired  upon  from  am- 
bush at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 

It  was  the  first  time  Captain  Sturdivant  was  under  fire,  and  no 
veteran  could  have  displayed  greater  coolness.  He  sat  his  horse 
and  gave  his  commands  with  apparent  calmness.  It  was  his  de- 
meanor that  put  confidence  in  his  men,  and  all  stood  at  their  posts. 
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We  remained  at  least  an  hour  after  firing-  had  ceased,  searching 
for  Lieutenant  Perkins,  of  the  infantry,  but  did  not  find  him  at  the 
time.  He  died  of  his  wound. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  captain  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
keep  the  direct  road,  but  went  back  some  distance  and  took  another 
road  to  camp. 

We  had  not  gone  to  sleep  before  a  messenger  cam.e  with  an  order 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Smithfield,  as  the  Yankees  had  gone  back  to 
that  place.  It  was  then  that  two  companies  of  infantry  were  sent. 

I  think  a  company  of  cavalry  was  already  near  Smithfield. 

There  was  an  intermission  in  the  firing  which  perhaps  Mr. 
Rodgers  could  explain. 

I  have  always  thought  strange  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  charge 
us,  for  we  marched  in  plain  view  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
and  they  could  have  counted  every  man  of  us,  and  must  certainly 
have  known  our  weakness.  The  pickets  came  up  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

If  Mr.  Rodgers  should  desire  to  ask  for  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Scott's  Factory  fight,  I  would  take  pleasure  in  replying 
if  able  to  give  what  he  wanted. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  to  you,  so  that  all 
parties  connected  with  this  correspondence  might  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  will  leave  it  for  you  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Rodgers — and  should  the  facts  given  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history,  would  not  object  to  seeing  them  in  the  Times- Dispatch. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  A.  SOWELL. 

NOTE. — Sturdivant's  Battery  continued  with  its  effective  work 
on  many  bloody  fields  throughout  the  war,  and  its  commander  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  a  popular  and  prominent 
lawyer  of  Richmond. — ED. 
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FIRST  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 


Dash    and    Heroism    of   the    Maryland    Line — Stonewall 

Jackson's  Flank  fcaved — Recollections  Revived 

by  the  45th  Anniversary. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Isaac  R.  Trimble  Camp,  No.  1035,  United 

Confederate   Veterans,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  2,  1906,  by 

Colonel   WINF1ELD   PETERS,  Maryland  Member  of 

the  Historical   Committee,  and  on   Southern 

School  History,  U.  C.  V. 


In  the  first  Battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861,  our  First  Mary- 
land Regiment  lastly  and  hotly  engaged  a  brigade  of  the  enemy 
from  the  edge  of  a  woods  overlooking  a  declivity,  then  a  dry 
ditch  at  the  foot,  then  a  hill,  on  the  crest  of  which  the  enemy  was 
formed  in  battle  line.  We  fired  at  point-blank  range  of,  perhaps, 
500  yards,  awaiting  reinforcements.  The  regiment  was  well 
dressed  on  the  colors  and  the  firing  unobstructed,  but  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  the  absence  of  wind  prevented  the  smoke  from 
rising;  hence  the  view  of  the  enemy's  line  was  now  and  then 
obscured. 

HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPE. 

Ill  Murray's  company  (second  from  the  right)  were  Privates 
Geo.  Lemmon,  N.  J.  Watkins  and  W.  Peters.  Watkins  was 
my  file  leader,  and  Lemmon  was  next  on  my  right  in  the  rear 
rank.  Watkins  knelt  and  fired,  thus  facilitating  my  firing,  but 
shortly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  rising  Lemon  fired,  sending 
the  charge  from  his  musket  through  Watkins'  cap,  from  back 
to  front,  and  likely  it  passed  through  his  hair.  Seeing  his  cap 
flying  in  front  of  him,  Watkins  steppecl  forward  at  the  risk  of 
being  shot,  picked  it  up,  and  as  coolly  retook  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  George  Lemmon  afterward  told  me — in  his  sly  way — 
that  he  had  two  cartridges  in  his  musket !  Our  cartridges  con- 
tained a  bullet  and  three  buckshot  ("buck  and  ball").  The 
firing  was  so  deafening  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  his  piece 
was  discharged.  TJiis  was  particularly  so  on  our  immediate 
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right,  where  Jackson's  men  were  fighting  desperately.  It  has 
been  jocosely  remarked  that  this  was  the  only  "  wound  "  Nick 
Watkins  got  during  the  war. 

SrLENDID    CHARGE    BY    CONFEDERATES. 

Soon  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment  came  up  and  promptly 
aligned  on  our  right,  and  thereupon  we  were  told  that  we  must 
charge  and  carry  the  hill  in  our  front.  Immediately  the  two 
regiments — numbering  together  some  1,200 — well  aligned, 
charged  out  of  the  woods  at  "  Double-quick,"  "  Charge  bayon- 
.ets,"  with  a  ringing  yell.  At  once  the  Yankees  seemed  to  cease 
firing,  and  after  we  clambered  out  of  the  ditch  they  disappeared 
from  the  hill,  the  top  of  which  we  reached  as  speedily  as  possible. 
We  expected,  of  course,  to  receive  their  fire  at  short  range. 
Gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill,,  a  magnificent  battle  view  was  dis- 
closed. Covering  the  hill  were  the  wounded  and  dead  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  our  immediate  front  the  Yankees  we  had  fought 
were  fleeing  down  the  hill  at  a  gait  that  we  tired  fellows  could 
not  duplicate.  They  must  have  started  for  the  rear  when  we 
got  out  of  the  ditch  and  began  to  climb  the  hill  in  their,  front. 

One  of  them  said,  after  the  war,  that  he  did  not  stop  running 
until  he  reached  his  home,  Bangor,  Maine.  Another  Yankee 
soldier,  who  was  wounded  in  the  face,  was  asked  how  that  hap- 
pened, as  they  all  run  at  Bull  Run.  He  said  he  "  run  a  mile  and 
looked  back!" 

As  we  swept  over  the  ridge,  looking  to  the  left,  we  could  see 
the  Tenth  Virginia  rallying  upon  the  left  of  the  First  Maryland ; 
thus  precipitating  the  three  regiments  upon  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  in  the  general  assault  that  drove  them  in  flight  from  the 
field. 

While  engaging  the  enemy  from  the  woods,  two  six-pounder 
guns  under  Lieutenant  Beckham,  of  Pelham's  Battery,  took  posi- 
tion on  our  left  and  fired  effectively;  also  a  squadron  or  two  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  were  seen  charging  at  the  distance  of  perhaps 
1,000  yards  from  our  left,  and  on  capturing  the  hill  we  could 
still  see  the  cavalry  sweeping  toward  the  left  front,  following 
and  charging  the  retreating  Yankees.  As  stated,  the  Tenth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  having  reached  the  field  and  united  with  the 
Maryland  and  Tennessee  regiments,  we  moved  toward  the  Henry 
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House,  where  the  heaviest  fighting  had  occurred,  and  halted  at 
the  captured  guns  of  Rickett's  Battery,  (U.  S.  regulars),  which 
were  being  turned  upon  the  retreating  foe. 

CARNAGE   WAS  AWFUL. 

The  charge  of  the  Maryland  and  Tennessee  regiments,  with 
the  Virginia  regiment  aligned  thereon;  with  a  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederate  lines;  broke  the  enemy,  who  then  be- 
gan the  famous  Bull  Run  rout.  The  carnage  here  (the  Henry 
House  plateau)  was  awful,  the  first  of  many  sanguinary  battles  to 
follow.  Fatigued  almost  to  exhaustion,  without  food  or  water, 
we  were  yet  marched  after  the  retreating  Yanks,  across  the  stone 
bridge,  then  back  to  the  battlefield  in  the  night,  where  we  slept 
upon  the  ground  as  soundly  and  satisfiedly  as  victorious  soldiers 
ever  did  under  like  stress. 

The  first  Maryland  Battalion,  infantry,  was  formed  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  May,  1861,  and  became  a  regiment  in  June  fol- 
lowing, by  the  addition  of  more  companies.  They  participated 
in  the  Valley  campaign  under  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  ending  in 
the  sudden  movement  of  Johnston's  army,  July  18,  and  the  forced 
march  to  the  support  of  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  The 
Fourth  Brigade  (under  Colonel  Arnold  Elzey,  of  the  First  Mary- 
land) was  the  last  to  reach  the  field  of  battle,  July  21.  Under 
the  personal  command  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  Maryland 
regiment,  upon  detraining  near  Manassas  Junction,  was  quickly 
started  at  double-quick  to  reinforce  Stonewall  Jackson,  (who  re- 
ceived his  soubriquet  that  day),  and  the  distance,  about  five  miles, 
was  made  (it  was  said,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour)  under  the 
blazing  sun,  over  a  road  so  dusty  that  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  the  brigade  caused  the  enemy  to  conclude  that  large  reinforce- 
ments were  moving  to  the  Confederate  left,  while  on  the  other- 
hand,  the  Confederate  generals,  not  expecting  Elzey's  brigade 
so  soony  were  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  rear. 
Moreover,  the  colors  could  not  be  described,  which  dilemma  re- 
sulted in  the  Stars  and  Bars  giving  place  to  the  renowned  Con- 
federate battle-flag,  having  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  on  a  red  field- 
symbolical  of  suffering  and  blood — and  was  designed  by  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  a  Catholic. 

Most  conspicuous  and  inspiriting  was  the  activity  and  manifest 
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skill  of  General  Smith,  at  the  railroad.  Seizing  upon  the  First 
Maryland,  when  alighting,  we  were  hurried  into  the  road,  or- 
dered to  place  jackets  and  knapsacks  under  a  nearby  cherry  tree, 
then  formed  column  and  moved  off  at  "double-quick."  The 
General's  curt  command  was  "  Forward  to  the  firing :  The  pass- 
word is  Sumter." 

The  Maryland  regiment  (battalion  of  direction)  nearing  the 
battlefield  was  turned  from  the  road  into  an  open  field,  when,  im- 
mediately, while  in  column  of  fours,  they  met  a  severe  musketry 
fire,  which  disabled  General  Smith  and  others.  Instantly,  at 
double-quick,  the  column  was  deployed  into  line  (right  in  front), 
and,  charging,  rushed  to  the  woods  from  which  the  enemy  were 
firing,  causing  them  to  retreat,  and  preventing  them  from  form- 
ing in  Jackson's  left  rear. 

PRIVATE  SWISHER'S  RASHNESS  FATAL. 

Halting  here,  at  the  edge  of  the  pine  thicket,  we  were  ordered 
to  lie  down,  hence  were  protected  from  the  enemy's  desultory 
fire,  directed  principally  toward  the  colors,  but,  Private  Swisher, 
of  "  A "  company — next  to  the  color  company — more  curious 
than  the  others,  failing  to  obey  the  order  to  lie  down,  was  killed 
by  a  bullet  through  his  forehead.  So  anxious  was  Elzey  to  con- 
tribute to  save  the  day  and  speedily,  that,  without  waiting  for  re- 
inforcements, we  were  soon  ordered  to  "  Attention,"  and  the 
regiment  moved  off  by  the  left  flank,  in  twos,  then  formed  in 
battle  line  and  advanced  to  support  Jackson's  left,  which  they 
did  and  most  opportunely. 

FALLING  FROM  RANKS  PERILOUS. 

Men  famishing  with  thirst  and  hunger  dropped  in  the  rear  to 
gather  blackberries  we  were  marching  over,  but  instantly 
the  gallant  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  lieutenant-colonel  commanding,  ran 
at  them,  with  his  sabre  raised  very  ominously,  yelling  at  them, 
"  Get  back  in  ranks :  We  may  be  cut  to  pieces,"  and  there  was 
no  more  falling  out  of  ranks.  But,  escaping  the  possible  enfilad- 
ing fire,  the  regiment  pressed  on  until  the  enemy  was  met  and 
defeated,  as  first  related. 

SMITH  LEFT  FOR  DEAD :   ELZEY  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

Colonel  Elzey  was  chagrined  at  General  Smith's  superceding 
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him  and  leading  the  Maryland  regiment  to  the  battle.  Seeing 
Smith  fall,  Elzey— oblivious  to  the  perilous  situation — exclaimed 
to  Major  Bradley  T.  Johnson:  "God  is  just;  Smith  is  dead! 
Johnson,  get  his  horse.  This  means  for  me  six  feet  of  ground, 
or  a  yellow  sash" — worn  only  by  generals.  The  horse  ran  off 
and  the  gallant  major  was  suffering  from  scurvy. 

Elzey,  though  brave,  was  presumptive;  moreover,  he  did  not 
possess  the  calibre  of  Smith.  Smith  had  immortalized  himself, 
and  recovering  from  his  almost  fatal  wound,  he  returned  to  us 
a  Major-General.  The  sequence  is  strange :  Almost  a  year  there- 
after, Elzey,  commanding  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, received  just  such  a  wound  as  Smith's,  which  likewise  made 
him  a  Major-General. 

ELZEY,   BLUCHER  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  happened  that  about  the  time  the  Maryland  regiment  reached 
the  battlefield  President  Davis  also  arrived,  having  come  from 
Richmond  by  railroad  and  ridden  on  horseback  from  Manassas. 
He  was  first  seen  among  the  troops  fighting  on  Jackson's  right, 
encouraging  and  rallying  them.  Jackson  sent  to  inquire  what 
civilian  was  rallying  his  men,  and  the  information  brought  back 
was  satisfactory.  Jefferson  Davis  at  that  period  was  rated 
among  the  elite  of  living  American  soldiers.  Having  learned 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Maryland  regiment,  the  President  promptly 
rode  over,  and  saluting  our  colonel,  addressed  him  as  General 
Elzey,  and  General  Beauregard  dubbed  him  the  Blucher  of  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  had  we  been  15  minutes  later  in  checking 
the  enemy,  advancing,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  no  Blu- 
cher of  Manassas,  because  they  would  have  enveloped  Jackson's 
left  flank,  which,  with  the  extreme  left — two  regiments  under 
Colonel  Jubal  A.  Early — must  have  retired,  and  quite  likely  not 
in  the  best  order,  judging  from  the  evidences  of  demoralization 
we  witnessed  during  the  last  half  of  our  march.  A  regiment  was 
seen  resting  by  the  roadside,  and  scores  of  men  were  leisurely 
making  for  the  rear,  who,  replying  to  anxious  questions  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  battle,  answered,  to  a  man,  that  our  army 
was  defeated.  General  Smith  (riding  at  a  trot,  we  at  double- 
quick  step),  would  now  and  then  turn  to  us  and  in  a  command- 
ing tone  exclaim :  "Pay  no  attention  to  those  skulkers  and  pol- 
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troons.  Follow  me  to  the  firing !  "  In  truth,  the  energy  and 
brave  example  of  the  General  inspirited  us,  despite  our  well  nigh 
exhausted  condition,  to  arrive  at  the  right  time,  at  the  right 
place,  make  the  dash,  follow  it  up  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  field.  And  it  was  the  first  display  of  the  skill  and  bravery 
in  battle  characteristic  of  the  Southern  West  Pointers.  Johnston 
planned,  Smith,  Elzey  and  Steuart  led.  With  the  three  typical 
regiments,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  the  day,  the  Yankees  were 
fated  on  that  field.  Jackson  would  gladly  have  led  us  on 
to  Washington,  and  he  said  so,  but  was  not  permitted,  nor  per- 
haps consulted,  but  the  fatal  mistake  was  discovered  'ere  long. 
And  victory  always  followed  Jackson.  A  word  as  to  this  a  little 
further  on. 

That  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  First  Maryland 
was  not  greater  was  because  of  their  promptness,  energy  and 
dash  in  responding  to  orders,  and  the  ready  skill  of  our  leaders. 
A  noteworthy  case  of  a  badly  wounded  man  was  that  of  Sergeant 
John  B.  Berryman,  (a  file  closer)  of  "  C  "  company,  (first  from 
the  right),  who  fell  simultaneously  with  General  Smith.  He 
kept  his  bed  during  nearly  the  entire  war,  and  the  ill-effects  from 
wound  never  ceased  until  he  died,  on  January  21,  1898,  36  years 
and  6  months  from  the  day  he  was  wounded,  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  to  whose  aid  Berryman  was  hur- 
rying when  shot. 

SMITH'S  BRIGADE  SAVED  THE  DAY. 

There  appears  in  the  Confederate  Veteran,  August,  1906,  pp. 
364-65,  the  following:  "Concerning  Military  Career  of  General 
J.  E.  Johnston,  President  Davis  wrote,  February  18,  1865:  "In- 
deed we  were  saved  from  a  fatal  defeat  at  the  First  Battle  of 
M'anassas  only  by  the  promptness  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
who,  acting  without  orders  and  moving  by  a  change  of  direction, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  battlefield  in  time  to  avert  a  disaster." 
Note  the  words  "fatal  defeat,"  etc. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY. 

Jackson's  magnificient  victory  and  the  unparelled  valor  of  his 
Stonewall  Brigade  seemed  to  be  ignored.  With  a  bullet  broken 
finger,  he  was  left  to  mutter:  "With  10,000  such  men  I  could 
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take  Washington."  Jackson  could  see  the  way;  the  two  com- 
manding Generals  and  the  President — who  deferred  to  them,  as 
he  said — could  not.  Johnston  said:  (repeating  it  to  me  and 
others,  after  the  war)  "We  cannot  cross  a  river  a  mile  wide  and 
18  feet  deep."  Jackson  and  Stuart  would  have  found  Seneca 
ford,  on  the  Potomac,  12  miles  above  Washington,  easily  fordable. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  we  had,  with  reinforcements,  3,000 
cavalry  on  the  field.  Jackson  would  have  interposed  between 
Washington  and  the  Federal  forces  in  the  lower  Valley  under 
Maj.  Genl.  Patterson.  The  dread  of  "rebel  cavalry"  and  "masked 
batteries"  would  have  intensified  Jackson's  advance  and  the  Wash- 
ington Government  would  have  fled  the  city,  or  capitulated. 

The  First  Maryland  did  their  work  in  this  (their  first)  battle  in 
Stonewall  Jackson's  way,  fourteen  months  before  the  famous  war 
lyric,  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  was  penned — under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  guns  at  Sharpsburg,  by  Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer, 
of  Baltimore.  To  find  the  enemy,  go  at  him,  quickly,  rush  upon 
him  and  keep  it  up ;  'trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry ;'  was 
Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

CONONEL  JOHNSON  THE  STAR  SOLIDER. 

The  star  actor  in  the  First  Maryland  was  Bradley  Tyler  John- 
son. Its  last  colonel,  he  led  it  through  the  Valley  and  Richmond 
campaigns,  and  until,  in  August,  1862,  reduced  to  one  half  its 
original  strength,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service,  by 
some  occult  method  in  the  Richmond  War  Office.  Colonel  John 
son  was  justly  indignant  and  refused  to  make  a  request  to  have 
the  order  rescinded,  whereupon,  General  Jackson  assigned  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade  in  the  Stonewall  Division, 
which  fought  heroically  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas. 

HEROIC  CAPTAIN  MURRAY  AND  HIS  MEN. 

Captain  Murray's  company  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June 
i8th,  1862 — the  one  year  term  of  enlistment  having  expired — 
but  they,  with  few  exceptions,  served  faithfully  to  the  end, 
whether  re-enlisting  or  commissioned.  The  aggregate  muster 
roll  was  about  120.  With  the  First  Maryland,  they  participated 
in  General  J.  E.  Johnston's  Valley  campaign,  1861;  the  Manassas 
campaign,  1861-1862;  and  in  Stonewall  Jackson's  Valley  cam- 
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paign,  1862.  Captain  Win.  H.  Murray  of  our  "H"  Company — 
the  crack  company  of  the  regiment — was  a  young  officer  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  promise  and  greatly  beloved. 

Leading  his  Company  "A,"  Second  Maryland  Infantry,  Captain 
Murray  fell  in  the  desperate  charge  at  Gettysburg,  the  morning  of 
July  3d,  1863.  Gettysburg  had  no  sublimer  hero  than  Murray, 
the  typical  captain  of  the  Maryland  infantry.  Major  Golds- 
borough — intrepid  and  skillful — commanding  the  battalion,  before 
advancing  to  the  charge,  said  to  him:  "Captain  Murray,  I  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  your  ability  to  lead  our  men.  Take 
charge  of  the  right  wing:  I  will  look  after  the  left,  as  I  know 
them  better."  Thus,  on  that  bloody,  fated  field,  these  two  best 
line  officers  parted  forever.  Murray,  in  the  fore  front,  killed ; 
Goldsborough,  thought  mortally  wounded,  but,  recovered;  like- 
wise Lt.  Col., Herbert,  in  the  successful  charge  the  night  before; 
two-thirds  of  the  battalion  dead  or  wounded.  Though  repulsed, 
by  heavy  odds,  behind  rifle  trenches,  the  shattered  regiment  re- 
tired in  good  order  and  were  not  pursued. 

Of  the  two  soldiers  first  before  mentioned ;  Geo.  Lemmon  be- 
came an  ordnance  officer  and  served  with  credit  on  the  staffs  of 
distinguished  Generals.  He  died  August  29,  1905,  having  on 
August  25th  passed  his  7Oth  year.  Mr.  N.  J.  Watkins,  who  after- 
ward served  in  the  Signal  Corps,  is  the  well  known,  able 
journalist.  Of  the  third,  who  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy ; 
the  late  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  not  long  before  he  died, 
wrote:  "Peters  is  the  best  all  around  assistant  adjutant  general  I 
ever  met.  I  have  known  him  since  1861.  Can  do  any  thing  he 
undertakes  and  do  it  better  than  any  one  else."  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Baltimoreans,  still  living,  who  were  under  Captain  Mur- 
ray at  First  Manassas,  are:  Captains  Clapham  Murray,  his 
brother,  and  McHenry  Howard,  General  John  Gill,  Col.  Frank 
Markoe  Major  Jas.  Wm.  Lyon,  Judge  Daniel  G.  Wright,  Lieuten- 
ants Charles  B.  Wise,  Charles  E.  Grogan,  David  S.  Briscoe, 
Thomas  B.  Mackall  and  Winfield  Peters;  Privates,  J.  McKenny 
White,  Sommervel  Sellers  and  J.  Southgate  Lemmon.  Rev.  Ran- 
dolph H.  McKim,  D.  D.,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Lieut.  Richard 
T.  Gilmor  and  Private  Henry  F.  Schliephake  are  at  the  Confed- 
erate Soldiers'  Home,  Pikesville,  Md. ;  Captain  Frank  X  Ward 
and  Private  Fred'k  L.  Pitts,  are  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Private 
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Duncan  M.  Turner  is  in  Leonardtown,  Md.     These  are  probably 
the  only  survivors. 

A  broken  shaft  of  marble  in  the  Confederate  burial  plot,  in 
Loudon  Park  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  to  Murray  and  his  men,  tells 
the  sixty  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Confederate  struggle : 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  mustered. 

THE  ONLY  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  monument  is  the  tribute  of  the  Murray  Confederate  Asso- 
ciation, who,  likewise,  were  instrumental  in  erecting  the  massive 
granite  monument  to  the  Second  Maryland  Infantry,  on  Gulp's 
Hill,  Gettysburg;  the  only  one  thus  far  permitted  by  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery  authorities  to  Confederates,  to  be  placed 
so  near  the  Federal  lines.  But,  they  had  to  concede  that  the 
Maryland  regiment  took,  occupied  and  held  (July  2  and  3)  the 
place  where  their  monument  stands.  Indeed,  the  bloody  charge 
on  July  3  was  made  at  a  distance  beyond  it.  This  Maryland  mon- 
ument, erected  in  1886,  stands  to-day  the  only  Confederate 
monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. ' 

COLONEL  PETERS  AND  CAPTAIN  LEMMON   BURIED  ALMOST 
SIDE  BY  SIDE. 

Private  Lemmon  received  deserved  promotion.  Years  after 
the  war,  General  William  H.  Payne,  on  whose  staff  he  had  served, 
paid  him  a  sly  compliment.  "Lemmon,"  he  said,  "I  sometimes 
didn't  know  whether  you  were  on  my  staff  or  I  on  yours."  George 
Lernmon  was  a  true  type  of  a  Maryland  soldier  and  gentleman, 
and  was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  brave.  He  was  destined  to  die 
while  traveling  and  aproaching  the  old  Manassas  battlefields.  He 
died  on  the  fortieth  aniversary  of  the  death  of  my  father — which 
resulted  from  service  in  the  Confederate  Army — Colonel  George 
Peters,  commanding  the  old  First  Rifle  Regiment,  Baltimore, 
many  men  from  which  entered  the  Confederate  service,  at  the 
very  beginning,  assisted  by  the  colonel  and  myself,  lieutenant 
and  paymaster.  Col.  George  Peters  and  Captain  George  Lemmon 
lie  a  short  distance  apart  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  awaiting  the 
last  trumpet  call. 
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THE    DAHLGREN    RAID 


A  Paper  read  by  request  before  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i, 
C.  V.,  March  gth,  1906. 

By  Comrade  RICHARD  G.  CROUCH,  M.  IX,  who  is  also  a  Member 
and  Surgeon  of  Qeo.  E.  Pickett  Camp,  C,  V. 


[Our  valued  friend,  from  days  ante-bellum,  is  a  highly  esteemed 
citizen  and  successful  practitioner  of  this  city.  Being  a  gentleman 
of  means,  he  delights  in  benefactions  to  the  needy  and  those  in  dis- 
tress. Upon  intimation  to  him  of  such  wants,  relief  is  immediately 
extended.  His  quiet  charities,  unknown  to  the  public,  have  been 
to  a  multitude  of  grateful  recipients. 

Company  H  (originally  called  "Lee's  Rangers")  gth  Virginia 
Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  gallantly,  had  as  its  first  Captain, 
Wm.  H.  F.  Lee,  subsequently  Major- General,  and  familiarly  known 
as  "Rooney  Lee." 

A  brother  of  the  editor,  H.  C.  Brock,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  who  was  severely  wounded  at  Stony 
Creek,  Dinwiddie  County,  in  1864,  with  many  valued  friends, 
served  also  in  this  noted  Company. — ED.] 

Commander,  Comrades,  Friends  : 

This  raid  has  been  written  up  so  often,  that  I  am  reduced  to  a 
small  margin  from  which  to  draw.  Perhaps  no  incidental  narrative 
of  the  war  between  the  States  created  so  great  a  stir  as  the  Dahl- 
gren  Raid. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1906,  Reverend  John  Pollard,  D.  D., 
spoke  in  deserved  praise  of  Lieutenant  James  Pollard,  our  officer  and 
friend,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure;  not  only  on  this  occasion, 
but  all  others,  when  he  led  us  into  battle,  proved  himself  a  perfect 
Paladin  of  courage  and  ability. 

The  spring  of  1864  was  a  time  of  terror  and  a  season  of  agony  to 
the  30,000  unfortunate  men,  women  and  children  who  were  forced 
to  remain  in  the  Confederate  capital  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  great- 
est civil  conflict  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  fought,  and  Lee  had  been 
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forced  back  into  Virginia  with  a  depleted  army  and  a  discouraged 
heart;  the  Confederate  forces  had  recently  been  overpowered  in 
Tennessee  and  defeated  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  excellence 
of  the  equipment  of  the  enemy  in  many  other  parts  of  the  South; 
immense  Union  armies,  splendidly  equipped  and  fully  rationed, 
getting  reinforcements  daily,  and  preparing  for  aggressive  war, 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  were  slowly 
advancing  southward,  holding  in  covert  the  wasted,  yet  valiant 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Richmond  at  this  time  was  uneasy;  even  the  most  sanguine  could 
see  through  a  haze, of  bitterness  and  almost  of  despair  one  certain 
end  in  sight — the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  Yet  brave 
ones  kept  their  hearts  with  diligence,  and  soldiers  with  half  rations 
and  bloody,  shoeless  feet,  paced  nightly  in  their  sentinel  duties 
around  the  beloved  city  on  the  James,  ready  to  give  their  lives  at 
any  moment  for  the  protection  of  the  dear  ones  who  were  in  an 
agony  of  terror  within  the  city's  streets. 

It  was  known  that  exaggerated  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  Richmond,  had  gone  ^abroad,  and  that 
public  feeling  throughout  the  North,  bitter  and  hostile  all  the  time, 
had  been  unduly  excited  under  the  pressure  of  a  false  and  misstated 
condition  of  the  Confederate  prisons.  It  was  known  to  the  Con- 
federate government  and  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  that  an  expedi- 
tion might  at  any  time  be  undertaken  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
liberating  the  Northern  prisoners  in  Richmond  and  turning  them 
loose  in  the  streets  of  the  city  to  an  orgy  and  carnival  of  crime. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  known  that  in  January  of  1864,  an  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Another  had  been  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  both 
had,  in  some  way,  miscarried.  Reports,  some  false,  some  only  too 
true,  concerning  advancing  lines  of  the  enemy,  were  read  in  the 
Confederate  newspapers  every  day.  Tales  of  wholesale  destruction 
and  military  carnage  were  the  usual  reports  of  the  newspapers. 
The  Richmond  people  were  expectant  to  hear  the  details  any  hour 
of  some  harrowing  wholesale  tragedy;  and,  fearful  of  the  worst  of 
all  evils,  the  women  and  the  helpless  of  the  city  waited  complacent 
in  their  bitterness,  knowing  not  what  a  day  might  bring  forth. 

Late  in  February,  it  was  learned  that  the  Federal  General  Custer, 
with  1500  horse,  had  crossed  the  Ranidan  on  a  feint  to  the  west  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  while  Kilpatrick,  starting  a  day  later,  moved 
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down  on  its  opposite  flank,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  entering 
Richmond  to  liberate  the  prisoners  there.  For  some  time  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  of  the  Northern  officers  had  been  petitioning 
lor  leave  to  undertake  this  perilous  feat.  Kilpatrick,  a  daring 
brigadier  general  of  the  cavalry,  had  been  one  who  asked  for  such 
a  privilege.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  more  or  less  incited  to  this 
by  Ulric  Dahlgren,  a  young  Colonel,  who  was  rising  to  considerable 
prominence  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  So  Major-General 
Pleasanton,  on  the  26th  of  February,  sent  .confidential  orders  to 
Kilpatrick,  directing  him  to  increase  his  command  to  4000  picked 
men,  to  take  with  him  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren  and  his  regiment, 
and  to  proceed  by  such  routes  and  to  make  such  disposition  as  from 
time  to  time  he  might  find  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  expedition.  Thus  was  formed  one  of  the  most  daring, 
and  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  hazardous,  attempts  to  take 
the  Confederate  capital  and  to  liberate  the  Northern  prisoners  of 
war — numbering  eight  to  ten  thousand. 

So  on  Sunday  evening,  February  28th,  Kilpatrick  left  his  camp 
at  Stevensburg,  near  Culpeper  Courthouse,  in  Northern  Virginia, 
having  3,582  men,  Colonel  Ulric  Dalgren,  with  460  picked  and 
excellently  mounted  cavalrymen,  leading  the  advance.  The  presence 
of  Dahlgren,  with  his  regiment,  must  have  lent  inspiration  to  the 
daring  undertaking,  and  must  have  added  a  kind  of  an  adventurous 
charm  to  the  entire  spirit  of  this  bold  and  questioning  raid.  For 
Dahlgren  was  no  ordinary  man.  At  this  time  he  lacked  but  a 
month  of  being  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  he  was  a  seasoned 
veteran,  and  knew  thoroughly  the  art  of  warfare.  He  was  born 
near  Philadelphia,  April  3,  1842,  the  second  son  of  Rear- Admiral 
John  Adolph  Dahlgren,  the  noted  naval  officer,  author  and  scholar. 
He  was  educated  in  Washington,  entered  the  war  in  1861  as  a 
captain,  and  had  distinguished  himself  time  after  time  for  bravery 
in  action.  In  1862  he  fought  gallantly  at  Fredericksburg;  and  had 
made  a  desperate  charge  at  Chancellorsville;  at  second  Bull  Run 
he  had  gained  the  admiration  of  all  his  fellow-officers,  and  had  lost 
a  leg  in  a  desperate  charge  at  Gettysburg.  For  his  absolute  fear- 
lessness and  bravery  he  had  been  promoted  over  the  intermediate 
grades  to  Colonel,  the  commission  having  been  personally  brought 
to  his  bedside  by  Secretary  Stanton.  Now,  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
having  recovered  from  his  loss  of  limb,  he  was  again  at  the  front, 
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willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  men  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  his  expedition. 

At  ii  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  28th,  Kilpatrick  and 
Dahlgren  reached  Ely's  Ford  on  the  Rapidan  River,  and  there 
captured  two  of  our  officers  and  fourteen  men.  At  this  point 
Kilpatrick  divided  his  forces,  sending  Dahlgren  with  500  men  to 
hasten  by  one  route  to  Richmond,  while  he  took  another.  The 
plan  was  to  send  Dahlgren  by  way  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  to 
Frederick's  Hall  on  the  Virginia  Central,  now  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  thence  immediately  south  to  a  point  above 
Goochland  Courthouse  on  the  James  River;  here  he  was  to  cross 
the  river,  move  down  the  opposite  bank,  about  twenty  miles,  and, 
if  possible,  seize  the  main  bridge  that  led  to  the  city  at  10  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning,  March  ist.  Kilpatrick  himself  was  to  proceed 
with  about  3000  men  by  way  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  thence 
southeastward  to  Richmond,  the  defences  of  which  he  was  to  attack 
west  and  northwest  of  the  Brook  turnpike  on  Tuesday  morning, 
while  Dahlgren  attacked  it  from  the  south. 

This  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  has  never 
been  adequately  treated  by  either  Southern  or  Northern  historians. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  record  not  a  full  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dahlgren  raid,  but  only  a  few  facts  which  came  under 
his  immediate  observation,  and  with  which  he  was  more  or  less 
intimately  associated. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dahlgren  raid  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
a  member  of  Company  H,  Qth  Virginia  Cavalry,  a  company  of 
seasoned  veterans — men  who  had  passed  through  battles  until  they 
gloried  in  the  smell  of  smoke.  Nearly  every  man  in  the.  company 
was  a  crack  shot,  and  some  were  expert  marksmen.  Lieutenant 
Pollard,  who  at  this  time  had  charge  of  the  company,  was  one  of 
the  bravest  and  truest  of  men.  As  a  soldier,  I  think  he  was  unex- 
celled. He  was  a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time — a  Virginia  gentleman  of  gravity  and  of 
character. 

Early  in  December,  1863,  our  Division,  under  Fitz  Lee,  in  order 
to  be  more  accessible  to  supplies,  camped  near  Charlottesville. 
Information  reached  General  Stuart  that  General  Averill,  with  a 
large  force,  had  started  on  a  raid  in  Northwestern  Virginia.  Stuart 
ordered  Fitz  Lee  to  break  camp  at  once  and  proceed  against  him. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1863,  we  left  Charlottesville 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  Averill.  Lee's  command,  of  which  my 
regiment  constituted  a  part,  was  occupied  in  this  expedition  for  at 
least  a  month,  and  when  we  returned  to  Charlottesville  on  or  about 
January  loth,  1864,  the  men  were  so  used  up  and  the  horses  so 
entirely  broken  down  that  it  was  thought  best  by  our  General  that 
furloughs  be  issued  and  the  men  with  their  horses  be  temporarily 
dispersed  to  various  localities  to  recuperate.  A  number  of  men 
belonging  to  my  company  were  from  King  William  County,  and 
hither  Lieutenant  Pollard,  accompanied  by  some  twenty  men,  the 
writer  being  among  the  number,  proceeded.  Thus  it  happened 
that  this  little  band  of  sharpshooters  were  in  a  position  to  take  part 
in  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  Dahlgren  raiders. 

Colonel  Beale,  of  the  Qth  Virginia,  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in 
Essex  County,  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  and  Com- 
pany H  had  been  ordered  to  establish  a  line  of  pickets  across  King- 
William  County,  from  the  Mattapony  to  the  Pamunkey  Riven 
This  had  been  carefully,  yet  expeditiously  done,  and  our  company 
late  in  February  was  quartered  in  King  William  County  Courthouse, 
about  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Richmond. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  is  a  life  of  anxiety  and  of  uncertainty.  One 
must  be  prepared  for  any  surprise  at  any  time.  But  there  are  some 
surprises  which  astonish  even  a  soldier.  Such  a  surprise  was  in 
store  for  our  company,  when,  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  it  was 
announced  to  us  that  the  enemy  were  attacking  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Of  course  we  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant  then,  but  we 
afterwards  learned  all  the  many  events  of  the  daring  Dahlgren  raid, 
some  of  those  in  the  incipiency  of  which  I  have  given  above. 

It  seemed  that  the  original  plans  of  Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren  had 
miscarried.  Dahlgren  had  proceeded  from  Ely's  Ford  as  he  had 
been  ordered,  to  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  which  he  had  reached 
at  early  dawn  on  the  2gth  of  February;  he  had  marched  thence  to 
Frederick's  Hall,  in  Louisa  County,  where  he  surprised  and  captured 
some  artillerymen,  had  crossed  the  South  Anna  River  and  made  a 
hurried  march  directly  toward  James  River,  which  he  hoped  to 
cross  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Richmond.  Before  reaching  the 
river,  he  had  engaged  a  negro  guide  to  direct  him  to  a  place  where 
the  river  could  be  forded  or  swum  by  horses.  The  negro  guide 
conducted  Dahlgren  to  the  river,  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
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no  possibility  of  crossing  it,  as  it  was  muddy  and  swollen  beyond 
its  inner  banks. 

It  is  said  Colonel  Dahlgren  became  so  inflamed  at  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  negro's  treachery,  that  he  took  a  rein  from  his 
own  bridle  and  had  his  men  hang  the  negro  to  a  tree  on  the  river 
bank.  A  few  hours  later,  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  2nd  New  York 
Regiment,  who  with  his  company  had  been  separated  from  Dahlgren 
in  order  that  he  might  destroy  the  mills  and  ferry  boats  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  found  the  negro  hanging  to  the  tree,  and  incor- 
porated the  incident  in  the  report  of  his  movements,  which  he  after- 
wards submitted  to  his  superior  officers. 

This  unfortunate  ne^ro  was  named  Martin  Robinson.  For  a 
considerable  time  prior  to  his  murder  by  Dahlgren,  he  had  been  a 
freedman.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  profession,  and  was  employed 
by  citizens  in  doing  work  of  that  character.  Robinson  formerly 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  David  Mimms,  who  lived  about  the  Court- 
house some  twelve  miles  or  more  from  Contention,  where  the  ford 
crossed  James  River.  This  ford  was  impassable  in  freshets,  such 
as  was  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  ordinary  conditions,  low  stages 
of  water,  etc.,  was  easily  fordable,  and  was  the  route  taken  by  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Guy,  and  other  gentlemen  in  going  across  from  Conten- 
tion, in  Goochland,  to  Centre  Hill,  in  Powhatan  County.  The 
writer,  prior  to  the  war,  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  vicinity, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  above  mentioned  facts. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  Richmond  was  saved 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Dahlgren' s  men  by  the  freshet  in 
James  River  at  that  time.  If  Dahlgren  could  have  crossed  the 
river,  as  he  might  have  done  had  the  water  been  lower,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  enter  the  city  through  Manchester, 
while  Kilpatrick  was  storming  the  trenches  in  the  city's  guards  on 
the  north.  His  first  act  would  have  been  to  set  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Isle  at  liberty,  and  then,  no  doubt,  there  would  have  occurred 
the  greatest  carnival  of  rapine,  murder  and  crime  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  Men  who  had  long  been  in  imprison- 
ment, with  a  plenty  of  liquor,  which  they  would  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  and  with  no  officers,  would  be  about  as  irrepressible  as  wild 
beasts  of  the  field.  We  can  hardly  estimate,  even  at  this  late  day, 
the  providential  blessing  to  the  women  of  Richmond  of  the  flood 
that  prevented  Dahlgren  from  crossing  James  River  from  Goochland 
into  Powhatan  on  the  ist  day  of  March,  1864. 
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But  Dahlgren,  though  thwarted  in  his  purposes,  did  not  turn 
back,  as  he  might  have  done,  but  continued  on  his  way  to  Richmond. 
When  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  city,  he  heard  the  booming  of 
Kilpatrick's  signal  guns,  which  were  stationed  on  the  northern 
suburbs,  near  Yellow  Tavern,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Brook  turn- 
pike, not  far  from  what  is  now  the  splendid  plant  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Dahlgren  led  his  men  on  to  the  forks  of  the  Gary  Street  road, 
where  he  attacked  a  body  of  men  commanded  by  Captain  Ellery, 
of  the  Tredegar  Battalion,  and  lost  about  14  men — and  Captain 
Ellery  was  killed.  The  inner  defences  proved  too  strong,  and  he 
retired  in  the  darkness,  becoming  separated  from  the  larger  body 
of  his  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  2nd 
New  York.  With  about  100  or  125  men,  he  proceeded  northeast- 
ward, barely  missing  Kilpatrick,  who  intended  to  escape,  if  possible, 
from  the  snare  in  which  he  so  suddenly  found  himself.  His  intention 
was  to  go  northeastward,  cross  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattapony, 
and  pass  thence  southeastward  along  the  peninsula  to  Gloucester 
Point,  whence  he  could  escape  in  Federal  gunboats. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March  that  our  company  got 
information  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  Pamunkey  at 
Aylett's,  about  six  miles  below  Hanover  Courthouse.  Kilpatrick 
had  retired  from  his  attack  and  had  passed  down  the  peninsula  to 
White  House.  Our  baggage  wagons  were  sent  to  a  safe  place,  our 
boats  were  carefully  concealed,  and  we  hurried  in  pursuit  of  the 
raiders;  whose  numbers  we  vaguely  knew.  We  soon  got  upon 
their  trail,  and  followed  them  up.  We  found  they  had  murderously 
shot  two  lads,  one  a  young  son  of  Dr.  Fleet,  and  the  other,  young 
William  Taliaferro,  and  this  act  of  barbarity  incited  us  the  more 
determinedly  to  follow  them  and  fight  to  death. 

We  awaited  the  enemy  at  Dunkirk  while  they  crossed  the  river, 
swimming  their  horses  and  proceeding  themselves  in  small  boats. 
They  thus  got  the  start  of  us  by  perhaps  half  an  hour,  but  we  rode 
rapidly  forward  and  overtook  them  at  Bruington  lane,  in  King  and 
Queen  County.  The  fight  which  we  had  there  will  ever  remain 
vividly  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  these  reminiscences.  War 
is  a  terrible  thing,  looking  at  it  in  any  of  its  aspects  ;  but  hand  to 
hand  and  horse  to  horse  fighting,  where  enemies  are  singled  out  and 
shot  or  thrust  through  with  the  bayonet  or  the  sabre,  is  still  more 
awful.  Everyman's  life  then  is  in  his  own  hands  and  the  protection 
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of  Providence.  One  must  be  wary,  one  must  be  strenuous,  or  he 
will  untimely  perish.  But  predominantly  one  must  have  a  loftier 
care  than  personal  preservation  at  such  a  time  ;  he  must  have  the 
cause  of  his  home  and  his  loved  ones  and  his  country  animating 
his  heart,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  heart's  blood  to 
protect  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  for  him  from  the  desecra- 
tions and  despoliations  of  a  ruthless  foe.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
wild  patriotism  in  our  little  company  of  cavalry  that  morning  when 
we  rode  against  Dahlgren  and  his  men. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  Captain  Pollard,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  worthiest  soldiers  who  ever  bestrode  a  horse,  ordered 
two  of  the  sharpshooters  down.  The  enemy  halted,  got  upon  the 
defensive,  and  forced  our  company  to  a  stand.  Firing  began  in  a 
desultory  way,  and  continued  in  a  rain  of  bullets  on  both  sides. 
The  writer  had  hurriedly  dismounted,  and  he  and  First  Sergeant 
Fleming  Meredith  were  standing  by  Captain  Pollard's  horse  when 
bullets  began  to  sing  around  us  as  though  we  were  singled  out  by 
marksmen.  One  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  was  killed. 
One  of  our  company  searched  the  man's  pockets  and  found  a  fifty 
dollar  bill  there,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  two  dollar  bill 
with  the  number  "50"  pasted  over  the  figure  two.  A  heavy  silver 
fork  marked  "J.  W.  A."  was  also  found  in  his  pockets  and  a  pistol 
and  silver  watch. 

We  followed  up  the  enemy,  pursuing  them  closely,  charging 
from  rear  to  front,  barely  escaping  being  shot  to  death  in  an 
ambush  set  for  the  enemy  by  Captain  Magruder,  who  had  hurried 
to  join  us.  His  company  of  thirty  men  joined  us,  and  Captain 
Pollard  resorted  to  strategy,  sending  a  bare  half-dozen  bold  riders 
to  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy  while  the  rest  of  the  men  set  out  along 
another  road  to  intercept  the  flying  enemy.  We  hurried  along  the 
road  to  Stevensville,  a  small  village  not  many  miles  distant  from 
King  and  Queen  C.  H.  At  dark  we  were  awaiting  the  enemy  with 
carbines  sprung.  Two  men  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  they 
returned,  reporting  that  the  enemy  had  gone  into  camp  a  mile  or 
two  away  from  us.  It  was  night,  but  we  lost  not  a  moment  to  get 
into  ambush.  They  were  attempting  to  find  a  way  of  escape.  It 
was  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Upon  the  noise  made  by 
some  of  our  men  in  ambush  we  heard  a  demand  of  "Surrender, 
or  I  will  shoot,"  in  a  loud  voice.  At  the  same'  time  he  who 
called  out  attempted  to  fire  his  revolver  at  us,  but  it  failed  to  fire. 
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This  action  drew  a  terrific  fire  upon  himself.  He  fell'  from  his 
horse  dead,  pierced  by  five  balls.  The  man  proved  to  be  Ulric 
Dahlgren. 

The  enemy  stampeded,  and  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  Ser- 
geant Meredith  was  ordered  by  Captain  Cox,  who  had  joined  us, 
to  find  out  where  the  enemy  were.  He  went  forward  with  an 
attendant  and  found  the  enemy  in  a  field  dismounted  and  in 
confusion. 

We  captured  there  about  107  or  108  men,  and  some  officers, 
with  about  40  negroes  additional,  who  had  joined  them.  We  also 
captured  somewhat  more  than  100  horses. 

That  night  William  Littlepage,  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  followed  us  from  Stevensville  with  his  teacher,  Mr.  Hallaback, 
took  from  the  body  of  Colonel  Dahlgren  the  books  and  papers 
which  contained  his  address  and  orders  which  excited  such  intense 
indignation  among  the  Confederate  people.  The  papers  were 
given  by  Mr.  Hallaback  to  Captain  Pollard,  and  they  passed 
through  him  and  Col.  Beale  to  the  War  Office  in  Richmond. 
The  day  following  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  gave  orders  to  Captain 
Pollard  to  disinter  the  body  of  Dahlgren,  which  had  been  buried, 
and  bring  it  to  Richmond  "for  the  purpose  of  identification.:' 
The  body  was  taken  to  Richmond  on  the  6th  of  March  by  Lieut. 
Pollard's  Company,  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  and  was 
afterwards  taken  up  and  carried  to  Miss  E.  H.  Van  Lew's  house  on 
Church  Hill.  From  her  house  the  body  of  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
first  carried  to  Chelsea  Hill,  where  it  remained  several  days,  after 
which  the  original  resurrectionists  (two  white  men — one  of  them 
being  the  late  erratic  Martin  Meredith  Lipscomb,  whose  proclaimed 
motto  was  "to  strike  high  even  if  you  lose  your  hatchet" — and  a 
negro),  placed  the  body  on  a  wagon  covered  with  young  fruit  trees 
and  carried  it  through  the  picket  lines  and  buried  it  near  Hungary 
Station,  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.  After  the  war  it  was  taken  up,  carried 
North  and  again  interred  with  kindred  and  friends. 

The  papers  which  were  found  upon  Colonel  Dahlgren' s  person 
were  the  subject  of  immediate  controversy.  Throughout  the  North 
there  were  those  who  claimed  that  they  were  forgeries.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  orders  included  therein  which  were 
so  barbarous  as  to  have  no  place  in  modern  warfare. 
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Colonel  Dahlgren's  leading  address  to  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
command  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  in  printed  letters 
on  the  upper  corner  "  Headquarters  Third  Cavalry  Corps,  1.^64." 
This  address  was  patriotic  and  reverent  in  some  parts,  but  contained 
a  sentence  which  was  particularly  offensive  to  the  Southern  people. 
"We  hope  to  release  the  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle  first,  and  having 
seen  them  fairly  started,  we  will  cross  the  James  River  into  Rich- 
mond, destroying  the  bridges  after  us,  and  exhorting  the  released 
prisoners  to  destroy  and  burn  the  hateful  city;  and  do  not  allow 
the  rebel  leader,  Davis,  nor  his  traitorous  crew,  to  escape." 

Another  striking  sentence  in  this  address  was  this:  "  Many  of 
you  may  fall,  but  if  there  is  any  man  here  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  such  a  great  and  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not 
feel  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  such  a  desperate  fight  as  will 
follow,  let  him  step  out  and  go  to  the  arms  of  his  sweetheart  and 
read  of  the  braves  who  swept  through  the  city  of  Richmond." 

Other  special  orders  were  written  on  detached  slips.  These 
related  mainly  to  the  details  of  the  approach  toward  the  city  and 
the  entrance  into  Richmond  over  the  bridge  across  James  River. 

These  papers  caused  a  storm  of  protest  throughout  the  South. 
The  Richmond  newspapers  argued  therefrom  that  every  captured 
man  of  Dahlgren's  regiment  should  be  executed,  but  this  was 
not  done.  [There  was,  at  one  time,  as  announced  in  the  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,  photographic  copies  of  the  orders  in  the 
archives  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  but  they  have  never 
been  found,  though  diligently  sought  for  by  the  present  Secretary.] 

The  Richmond  Daily  Examiner  tor  March  yth,  1864,  contained 
a  striking  article  on  Dahlgren's  raid.  They  got  the  information 
for  the  article  largely  from  Captain  Dement,  of  our  forces,  who  had 
been  captured  by  Dahlgren  in  Goochland  County,  and  forced  by 
him  to  accompany  him  throughout  his  raid  and  act  as  his  guide. 
It  was  to  Captain  Dement  that  the  straggling  members  of  Dahlgren's 
command  surrendered  on  the  morning  after  their  leader  had  been 
shot.  This  officer  afterwards  came  into  Richmond  and  gave  an 
accurate  account  of  the  entire  raid.  Captain  Dement  and  Mr. 
Mountcastle  (who  was  also  a  captive  of  Dahlgren's)  gave  a  full 
description  of  Dahlgren's  personality  to  the  Richmond  people. 
Judge  Henry  E.  Blair,  a  nestor  of  the  law,  was  another  of  Dahlgren's 
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captives.  The  Daily  Examiner  had  the  following  paragraph  upon 
the  subject:  "Both  Captain  Dement  and  Mr.  Mountcastle  described 
Dahlgren  as  a  most  agreeable  and  charming  villain.  He  was  very 
agreeable  to  his  prisoners,  shared  his  food  with  Gaptain  Dement, 
and  on  several  occasions,  invited  him  to  a  nip  of  whiskey  with  him. 
He  was  a  fair  haired,  very  young-looking  man,  and  his  manners 
were  as  soft  as  a  cat's." 

In  1872,  Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  father  of  Ulric  Dahlgren, wrote 
a  comprehensive  memoir  of  his  son's  life  and  career.  In  this 
memoir  the  following  paragraph  occurs:  "The  document  alleged 
to  have  been  found  upon  the  person  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  is  utterly 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  signature  attached  it  is  not  his 
name — a  letter  is  misplaced,  and  the  real  name  'Dalhgren' ;  hence  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  paper  is  not  only  spurious,  but  a  forgery.  *  *  * 
It  is  entirely  certain  that  no  such  orders  were  ever  issued  by  Colonel 
Dahlgren."  Memoir  of  Ulric  Dahlgren,  pp.  233-234.. 

Captain  Martin  E.  Hogan,  of  Company  C,  3rd  Iowa  Cavalry,  on 
detached  service  at  General  Meade's  Headquarters,  was  with  Colonel 
Dahlgren.  He  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  papers  found  on 
the  dead  body  of  Colonel  Dahlgren.  This  statement  was  made  on 
the  King  William  side  of  the  Mattaponi  River  at  Walkerton  ferry, 
while  the  prisoners  were  being  conveyed  to  TunstalPs  Station,  on 
York  River  Railroad,  on  to  Richmond  to  be  imprisoned. 

Among  the  captured  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  was  much 
silverware,  comprising  coffee  and  tea  pots,  sugar  dishes,  salvers, 
spoons  and  forks  and  other  pieces,  which  by  General  Lee's  orders 
were  returned  to  the  rightful  owners. 

But  a  blessed  era  of  peace  has  succeeded  the  period  of  trial  and 
and  suffering.  The  future  is  bright  for  our  happily  re-united 
States.  Memories  of  our  gigantic  struggle  should  only  tend  to 
make  us  more  liberal,  more  gentle,  more  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  those  who  fought  against  us,  and  be  the  better  enabled  to  meet 
the  social  and  economic  battles  that  confront  us  now  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Overwhelmed  by  hireling  cohorts  drawn  from  the  world  at  large, 
the  starving  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  its  last  able  man  in  the 
field — having  almost  literally  "robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave"  — 
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with  its  recruits  of  boys  of  tender  years  and  feeble  old  men,  laid 
down  its  arms  at  Appomatox  Courthouse,  April  Qth,  1865. 

Crushed  to  the  earth,  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought  so  grandly,  remains  undimmed,  their  achievements 
increasingly  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Their  fate 
invests  only  with  incense  their  heroism  and  sublime  sacrifices. 
May  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  be  as  that  of  those  of  the  Cross 
who  died  at  the  stake  for  conscience  sake,  and  may  it  be  as  the 
seed  of  life  and  noble  endeavor,  with  just  patriotic  fruitage,  to  my 
comrades  of  this  Camp. 
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From  the  New  Orleans.  La.,  Picayune,  December  24th,  1906. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


What  they  saw  and  Suffered  During  the  Civil  War — Mrs. 

John  Randolph  Eggleston  Recalls 

Memories  of  the  Past. 


The  Unpretending  Heroism  of  the  Mothers  of  the  South— In  Three 
Besieged  Cities— A  Soldier's  Strange  Funeral- 
Little  Dramas  of  the  War  Time. 


Mrs.  John  Randolph  Eggleston,  of  Mississippi,  made  an  address 
before  the  General  Convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  at  Gulfport,  which  was  so  flatteringly  referred  to  by 
the  delegates  from  New  Orleans,  that  I  have  begged  her  permission 
to  have  it  published.  Her  husband,  Captain  Eggleston,  was  an 
officer  in  the  old  Navy,  and,  like  most  Southerners,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Eggleston  had  their  home  in  New  Orleans  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Without  intending  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Eggleston 
has  paid  the  highest  and  best-deserved  tribute  to  our  Southern 
women  I  have  ever  read.  I  hand  you  the  address  herewith. 

JAMES  DINKINS. 

MRS.    EGGLESTON' s  ADDRESS. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  Mississippi 
Division,  I  greet  and  welcome  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  presence 
in  our  midst. 

It  makes  me  happy  to  see  so  many  of  you  here,  and  the  fact  that 
you  belong  to  this  organization,  proves  that  you  are  proud  of  the 
noble  heritage  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  fathers,  and  by  your 
mothers  as  well;  for  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  though  secure 
from  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield,  bore  their  part  no  less  heroically 
than  did  the  men. 

The  men  gave,  or  offered  to  give,  their  lives;  the  women  gave 
what  was  dearer  to  them  than  life — they  gave  the  men  they  loved ; 
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I  will  recall  one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  spirit  of  those  women: 
I  had  a  friend,  a  widow,  who  had  only  two  sons;  both  enlisted  for 
the  war.  The  first  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg;  the  other  was 
killed  by  the  same  volley  that  laid  low  our  immortal  Jackson,  and 
this  heroic  boy,  with  his  life-blood  ebbing  fast,  had  only  breath  to 
gasp,  "  Is  the  General  hurt?" 

When  I  was  weeping  with  that  poor  mother,  comfort  I  could  not 
give,  she  said:  "  Both  of  my  boys  are  gone,  but  if  I  had  to  do  all 
this  over  again,  I  would  not  act  differently." 

I  knew  a  boy  who  belonged  to  the  company  that  was  organized 
in  the  village  where  I  am  now  living.  When  he  had  been  in  Virginia 
more  than  two  years,  and  had  been  in  many  battles,  his  mother 
wrote  to  President  Davis,  and  in  her  letter  used  these  words: 

"  I  notice  that  General  Lee  has  gone  into  winter  quarters,  and 
there  will  be  no  fighting  for  several  weeks.  So,  if  my  boy  has  done 
his  duty,  I  respectfully  beg  that  he  be  granted  a  furlough  to  come 
home  to  see  me,  for  I  greatly  long  to  see  him." 

Mark  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  that  mother's  words:  '  'If  my 
boy  has  done  his  duty." 

Bishop  Polk  gives  an  instance  of  sublime  devotion  of  a  Tennessee 
mother,  who  gave  five  sons  to  the  Confederacy.  When  the  first 
one  was  killed,  and  the  Bishop  was  trying  to  say  some  words  of 
comfort,  she  said:  "  My  son  Billy  will  be  old  enough  next  spring 
to  take  his  brother's  place." 

The  only  idea  of  duty  that  this  heroic  mother  had  was  to  give 
her  boys  to  the  cause  she  loved  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
bear  a  musket. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  your  mothers  and  your  grandmothers. 

I  will  tell  you  of  two  funerals  I  attended — one  in  1861,  the  other 
in  1865.  In  the  early  summer  of  1861  I  witnessed  the  funeral  of 
the  gallant  Colonel  Charley  Dreaux,  who  was  killed  in  Virginia  in 
a  skirmish  before  any  of  the  great  battles  had  been  fought.  Colonel 
Dreaux  was  the  first  Louisianian  who  sealed  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  with  his  blood,  and  one  of  the  verv  first  from  any  State. 

When  he  was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  he  was  followed  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  with  drooping  flags,  muffled  drums,  the 
tolling  of  all  the  church  bells  and  the  bands  playing  the  dead  march. 
It  was  a  funeral  that  befitted  a  hero  who  had  died  for  his  country. 

Very  different  was  it  later  on.     In  the  spring  of  1865,  I  was  in 
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Mobile.  The  enemy  were  pressing  the  siege  at  Spanish  Fort, 
across  the  Bay  the  booming  of  cannon  being  heard  above  all  the 
noise  of  the  city. 

I  was  attending  service  at  Trinity  Church,  Mobile,  for  while  the 
men  were  fighting  we  women  were  praying.  As  the  services  were 
proceeding,  the  roar  of  cannon  being  heard  above  the  voice  of  the 
aged  clergyman,  we  heard  the  muffled  tread  of  men  coming  down 
the  aisle,  when,  looking  up,  I  saw  four  soldiers,  in  their  worn  and 
faded  gray,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  rude  pine  coffin,  which 
contained  the  remains  of  a  comrade  who  had  fallen  that  day  at 
Spanish  Fort.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  placed  the  coffin  before  the 
chancel,  they  remaining  standing  reverently  without  a  word.  The 
clergyman  began  with  the  burial  service.  None  of  us  knew  for 
whom  those  prayers  were  said,  but  we  knew  that  he  was  the  father 
or  husband,  or  son,  or  brother,  or  lover  of  some  Southern  woman. 

We  had  no  tribute  to  pay  but  tears.  The  services  over  the  burial 
squad  bore  their  precious  burden  from  the  church.  They  were 
passing  by  the  church  and  swung  the  door  open  and  services  going 
on,  they  went  in  to  have  the  last  sad  rites  over  their  fallen  comrade. 

Some  of  us  were  slow  to  leave  the  church,  for  we  knew  it  would 
be  to  return  to  lonely  apartments.  When  I  reached  the  door  I  saw 
one  woman  standing  there — probably  she  saw  in  my  face  the  same 
intense  anxiety  which  I  had  seen  in  hers,  for  she  said  :  "Oh,  listen 
to  those  guns.  All  that  I  have  in  this  world,  my  only  boy,  is 
there,"  and  I  said:  "And  my  husband  is  there,  too." 

It  was  my  lot  during  those  four  years  to  hear  the  guns  of  three 
besieged  cities — Vicksburg,  Richmond  and  Mobile.  I  saw  many 
partings  on  the  eve  of  battle,  but  seldom  did  I  see  women  weep 
when  those  farewells  were  taken — we  parted  with  a  smile  upon  our 
lips,  but  when  night  came  our  pillows  would  be  wet  with  tears. 

I  have  told  you  some  things  that  I  saw.  I  will  tell  you  some 
things  which  I  did  not  see.  I  saw  no  mother  trying  to  keep  her 
boys  from  going  into  battle.  I  saw  no  wife  trying  to  persuade  her 
husband  not  to  go  to  the  front.  And  I  saw  no  woman  who  cried 
surrender.  If  you  ask  me  to  explain  this,  my  answer  is  because  we 
knew  we  were  right,  our  cause  was  just,  and  now,  once  more,  wel- 
come, dear  Daughters. 
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From  the   Times- Dispatch,  November  nth,  1906. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLE  AT  CEDAR  CREEK. 


In  some  Respects  one  of  the  most  Remarkable  of  the  War. 


EARLY'S  THIN   GRAY  LINE. 


Story  told  by  one  who  was  Desperately  Wounded  in  the  Fight. 


Editor  of  the  Times- Dispatch  : 

Sir, — I  send  you  herewith  a  picturesque  and  interesting  account 
of  Godwin's  Brigade,  Ramseur's  Division,  Second  Corps,  at  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864.  It  is  a  soldier's  tale, 
relating  events  as  he  saw  them.  It  is  by  Captain  Clarence  R.  Hatton, 
adjutant-general  of  the  brigade,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  neck 
as  his  brigade  was  charging,  which  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
killed  anybody  but  a  hardy  soldier,  such  as  he  was. 

General  John  B.  Gordon,  in  his  reminiscenses,  which  often 
erroneously  refer  to  General  Early,  justly  reminds  his  readers  that 
General  Jackson  was  never  in  any  one  of  his  great  battles  so  much 
outnumbered  as  was  General  Early  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill. 
He  states  that  Early  in  neither  of  these  battles  had  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  including  all  arms  of  the  service,  while  official  reports 
show  that  General  Sheridan  brought  against  him  over  thirty  thousand 
well  equipped  troops.  General  Gordon  holds  his  figures  somewhat 
when  he  states  in  a  note  that  Early 's  army  was  scarce  twelve 
thousand  strong  at  Cedar  Creek.  But  at  this  battle  of  Cedar  Creek 
Early  had  a  reinforcement  of  Kershaw's  Division,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  contained  some  two  thousand  men.  Gradually  truth  comes 
to  light,  and  it  will  tell  a  story  of  the  heroism  of  '64,  such  as  will 
command  the  respect  of  all  and  uplift  the  hearts  of  heroes  in  days 
to  come. 

Captain  Hatton  is  now  in  New  York,  engaged  in  business,  but 
we  are  gratified  that  he  has  found  time  to  contribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  comrades  in  arms  the  attractive  account  he  has  written. 

General  A.  C.  Godwin,  his  chief,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth. 
A  tall,  lithe,  auburn-haired  man,  who  was  a  born  soldier.  He  had 
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been  in  California  for  years,  and  left  amongst  his  friends  there  a 
name  well  honored  and  remembered.  The  gallant  tarheels  who 
followed  him  on  many  fields  until  he  was  killed  at  Winchester, 
September  iQth,  were  worthy  of  him  and  he  of  them. 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 


In  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  I  would  suggest  that, 
in  order  to  appreciate  it  properly,  we  should  first  consider  the 
attendant  and  preceding  circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  go  back  to  some  days  before,  when  Early's  army  was 
encamped  up  the  Valley.  I  cannot,  at  this  date,  say  just  how  many 
days  it  was,  but  not  very  many.  It  was  the  last  of  the  few  days 
that  fall  that  he  allowed  us  to  rest  in  camp  all  day  (wash-day,  the 
boys  called  it)  without  a  move — not  on  the  go,  as  usual. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  early  in  the  morning,  I,  as  adjutant- 
general  of  Archie  C.  Godwin's  Brigade  (Ramseur's  Division) 
received  orders  to  have  a  muster,  get  up  reports  of  the  regiment 
and  make  up  our  brigade  report  of  the  forces  present  for  service, 
tabulate  it,  and  take  it  to  corps  headquarters.  This  I  did,  and  rode 
over  to  corps  headquarters,  which  was  in  a  large  white  house,  with 
large  grounds  around  it  and  a  grape  arbor  on  the  right  side  of  it. 
Arriving  there  about  noon,  hitching  my  horse  and  going  in,  I  was 
directed  to  a  room  on  the  right,  where  I  found  General  Jubal  Early 
and  Colonel  Hy.  Kyd  Douglas,  the  corps  adjutant-general. 

THINNESS   OF    EARLY'S    FORCE. 

General  Early  took  my  report,  glanced  at  the  totals,  and,  handing 
it  to  Colonel  Douglas,  ordered  him  to  have  them  all  consolidated 
into  a  corps  report,  and  Colonel  Douglas  ordered  me  and  another 
young  staff  officer  named  Russell  (J.  B.,  I  think)  to  proceed  to 
consolidate  them  into  division,  and  then  into  a  general  corps 
report,  and  tabulate  it,  which  we  did;  and  I  remember  distinctly 
my  great  surprise  that  the  aggregate  of  Early's  forces  was  only 
seven  thousand,  two  or  three  hundred  (7,200-7,300)  infantry.  The 
remarks  were  passed  on  what  great  odds  we  would  have  against  us 
in  Sheridan's  35,000  or  40,000  finely  equipped,  well-fed  men,  with 
repeating  (or  breach-loading)  rifles — 5  to  i  against  us — to  say 
nothing  of  their  superior  equipment  of  supplies,  longer  range 
cannon,  etc. 

I  mention  this  to  give  my  recollection  of  the  number  of  Early's 
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force  and  an  idea  of  what  we  had  to  oppose  to  the  Sheridan  host, 
which  consisted  of  three  corps  of  infantry  (Sixth,  Eighth  and 
Nineteenth)  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  a  numerous  and  well-equipped 
artillery. 

ENEMY    DECEIVED    BY   STRATEGY. 

Now,  as  to  the  battle.  I  have  always  thought  and  contended 
that  the  manoeuvres  made  by  Early  on  October  i8th  (the  day  before) 
should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  — that  our 
movement  out  of  our  camp  around  against  their  extreme  right 
flank,  on  the  Back  of  Little  Mountain — going  there  by  the  more 
open  roads,  when  their  outpost  could  see  us  now  and  then — making 
the  demonstration  of  force,  and  then  withdrawing  by  the  more 
curved  roads,  and  through  the  woods  back  to  our  camp,  was  purely 
a  feint,  or  maneuvre,  made  solely  to  deceive  them  into  the  belief 
that  we  were  going  to  turn  or  attack  their  right  flank,  whilst  in 
reality  Early's  actual  purpose  was  to  make  a  surprise  attack  against 
their  left  and  rear,  as  was  actually  made  that  night,  and  that  it  did 
actually  deceive  them,  as  intended  results  show.  And  I  think  that 
when  all  this,  and  their  overvrhelming  numbers,  etc.,  is  considered, 
in  conjunction  with  our  subsequent  movements  and  attack  that 
night  and  next  morning,  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
strategical  movements  of  the  whole  war — probably  only  surpassed 
by  some  of  Stonewall  Jackson's — as  at  Chancellorsville — [see  ante, 
the  first  article  in  this  volume]  and,  in  fact,  this  battle,  taken  as  <\ 
whole,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  counterpart  anywhere  in 
history. 

PREPARING    FOR    THE    ASSAULT. 

Soon  after  getting  back  to  camp  (from  our  feint)  orders  came  to 
feed  up  and  be  prepared  to  move — then  a  little  after  dark,  orders 
to  get  into  light  marching  order — to  leave  canteens  and  everything 
calculated  to  make  any  noise  in  marching — ammunition  up — or  fill 
cartridge  boxes — fall  in — move. 

Then  we  knew  we  were  in  for  some  heavy  fighting,  and  our  boys 
were  eager  to  get  it  too — for  they  wanted  a  chance  to  get  back  at 
them  for  Berryville  Pike  (September  iQth),  where  they  pushed  us 
hard  to  hold  the  Pike. 

There  near  Winchester  they  had  killed  our  much  beloved  General 
Archie  Godwin,  and  it  came  near  being  worse  for  us  than  at  Cedar 
Creek.  It  would,  too,  but  for  Godwin's  Brigade,  which  held  them 
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back  against  vast  odds  on  the  Berryville  Pike,  and  kept  them  from 
getting  into  Winchester,  in  the  rear  of  our  army  and  trains,  ano^ 
thereby  cutting  off  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  extended  away  over 
to  beyond  the  Martinsville  Pike,  where  Rodes  was  killed.  It  was 
right  in  the  Berrville  Pike,  while  praising  his  men  for  having 
just  repulsed  a  heavy  assault,  thereby  saving  our  right  flank,  which 
we  covered,  from  being  turned  and  the  army  cut  off,  that  our  dear 
General  Archie  C.  Godwin  was  killed  (and  who,  by  the  way,  never 
got  the  credit  which  was  justly  his  due). 

MOVING    IN    POSITION    FOR    THE    MORROW'S    BATTLE. 

It  was  soon  after  dark,  on  the  i8th  October,  1864,  that  we  moved 
out  of  camp,  up  the  hill,  from  the  little  valley  to  the  left  of  Fisher's 
Hill,  where  our  camp  had  been  located,  over  the  Valley  Pike,  and 
across  the  river  and  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  or  side  of 
it.  At  times  the  mountain  appeared  to  be  right  over  the  river. 
Slowly,  silently,  and  stealthily  we  moved,  sometimes  in  a  bridle- 
path, sometimes  in  no  path  at  all.  Through  the  woods  the  hillside 
was  so  steep  or  slanting  I  got  off  my  horse  and  walked  for  safety. 
Onward,  mostly  in  single  file,  we  moved,  through  the  darkness  of 
night  and  woods,  until  nearly  daybreak  the  head  of  the  column  was 
halted  and  men  closed  up.  We  were  then  near  the  Bowman's  lower 
ford,  where  we  crossed  the  Shenandoah  the  second  time. 

As  soon  as  we  had  our  men  up  and  formed,  whilst  it  was  yet  in 
the  gray  dawn  before  daylight,  and  a  mist  hanging  over,  so  we 
could  not  see  fifty  feet,  we  were  ordered  forward,  and  charged 
across  the  Shenandoah  River,  preceded  (so  far  as  I  could  see  and 
understand  at  the  time,  and  I  was  right  at  the  head  of  the  column) 
by  only  a  few  cavalry  as  an  advance  outpost  guard.  I  see  General 
John  B.  Gordon,  in  his  "  Reminiscenses,"  says  his  own  division 
preceded  Ramseur's  Division.  Godwin's  Brigade  was  leading 
Ramseur's;  it  may  be  another  division  was  ahead,  but  if  so,  I  did 
not  see  them,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  hear  any  firing  until  we 
struck  the  enemy,  except  a  few  scattering  shots  of  cavalry  picket 
firing,  as  we  took  it  to  be. 

STRUCK  ENEMY'S  LEFT. 

Soon,  while  the  mist  still  hung  over  us,  we  struck  the  enemy  on 
their  left  flank,  overlapping  them  to  their  rear  and  to  the  rear  of 
their  breastworks.  The  first  two  or  three  columns  or  bodies  we 
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struck  did  not  have  a  chance  to,  or  anyway  they  did  not,  form  any 
regular  line  against  us,  but  with  a  few  shots  fled  to  the  rear,  we 
pursuing  toward  the  'Pike  and  obliquely  toward  Middletown,  as  we 
were  still  holding  the  right  of  the  advance.  Every  now  and  then 
we  struck  some  fresh  troops.  Each  succeeding  body,  having  more 
time  to  make  formation,  gave  us  harder  fighting,  but  none  stood 
against  our  charges,  but  broke  and  fled.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most 
complete  rout  I  ever  saw.  Finally,  we  had  crossed  the  pike,  and 
still  advancing,  we  saw  quite  a  large  body  rallying  on  the  brow  of 
an  elevation  in  the  edge  of  a  woods,  with  a  stone  fence  in  their  front 
on  edge  of  a  woods  between  us;  the  land  sloped  down  gradually 
from  our  position  to  a  low  boggy  space,  through  which  a  small 
stream  (called  Marsh  Run,  I  think)  ran  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
from  and  nearly  parallel  to  their  position,  and  from  which  was  a 
more  sharp  or  steep  rise  to  their  position. 

This  position,  we  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture.  Straight- 
ening our  line  as  we  moved  forward,  swinging  a  little  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  get  our  left  upon  an  even  line  with  our  right,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  enemy,  our  men  moved  as  on  parade — I 
never  saw  them  in  better  line.  I  was  on  the  right  of  the  brigade 
(in  fact,  on  the  right  of  the  army)  and  in  front  of  our  lines.  I  could 
see  the  whole  movement  as  I  glanced  down  the  line,  viewing  it  with 
pride  born  of  the  remembrance  of  the  glorious  work  already  done 
that  day  (and  as  many  days  before)  and  the  conviction  that  the 
enemy  could  not  stand  against  our  charge,  and  another  glorious 
victory  won. 

THAT  "REBEL  YELL." 

Onward  we  charge,  the  shell  is  screaming  and  bursting,  and  the 
rifle  balls  whistling  and  spattering  through  and  around  us — that 
yell,  that  glorious  old  "Rebel  Yell"  ringing  in  my  ears.  With 
that  eager,  fiery,  exulting  feeling,  which  only  just  such  a  situation 
can  produce — almost  over  the  low-land,  within  about  40  feet  of  the 
enemy — our  lines  went  forward.  The  enemy's  lines  appeared  to 
waver  and  success  was  almost  in  hand,  when  a  minie  ball  struck  me 
square  in  front  in  my  lower  neck  in  that  little  V  in  the  breastbone 
and  passed  back  into  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  backbone,  where 
it  has  lodged  to  this  day. 

As  our  column  came  up  and  passed  me,  some  of  our  men  caught 
me  as  I  was  falling  off  of  my  horse,  and  straighteing  me  out  on  the 
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ground,  supposedly  to  die.  The  men,  charging  on,  gallantly  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  position,  routed,  and  I  was  afterwards  told 
that  this  was  the  last  charge  made  by  our  forces,  supposing  them 
too  badly  routed  to  make  another  stand. 

That  ball,  of  course,  ended  my  personal  participation  in  that 
battle,  and  I  knew  nothing  personally  of  Sheridan's  rally  and  after- 
noon attack,  except  in  the  finale. 

I  was  picked  up  on  a  stretcher,  taken  to  the  field  hospital,  where 
I  was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  knapsack  under  my  head,  until  the 
surgeons  came  to  me.  Dr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Morton,  and  two  or  three 
more.  They  looked  at  the  wound,  ran  their  fingers  into  it,  and, 
as  they  afterwards  told  me,  felt  the  ball  lodged  in  the  muscles  in 
front  of  the  backbone,  and  seeing  that  the  ball  had  abraided  the 
main  artery  of  the  neck,  from  which  I  was  bleeding  like  a  hog,  they 
concluded  it  would  surely  kill  me  to  cut  for  the  ball,  and  believing 
I  would  die  anyway,  just  bound  me  up. 

BACK    TO    RICHMOND. 

The  surgeons  then  sent  me  in  an  ambulance  just  starting  with 
Colonel  Davis,  of  our  brigade.  His  arm  had  been  shot  off,  and  we 
were  carried  to  the  house  of  the  Mayor  ofStrasburg,  where  he  was 
taken  in.  As  the  drivers  and  helpers  came  out  of  the  house  some 
of  our  cavalry  came  dashing  in.  shouting:  "We  are  flanked! 
Get  out!  Get  out!"  Jumping  in,  they  drove  furiously  on,  and 
when  they  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  ditch  which  crossed  the  road 
about  midway  to  Fisher's  Hill,  in  attempting  to  cross.it  they  turned 
the  ambulance  over  with  me  in  it.  In  a  few  minutes  bullets  came 
plugging  through  the  ambulance  from  the  Yanks  up  on  the  hillside. 
Though  I  had  been  given  strict  injunction  not  to  move  hand  or  foot, 
for  fear  of  breaking  open  the  artery,  I  crawled  out  and  into  an 
ordnance  wagon  which  a  jam  had  temporarily  stopped,  although 
the  driver  threatened  to  brain  me  with  his  whip.  So  finally  I 
reached  Fisher's  Hill,  where  I  recognized  the  voice  of  our  surgeons, 
and  crawling  out,  was  fortunate  to  catch  one  of  the  ambulances 
about  to  start  with  wounded  for  the  rear,  and  so  at  last,  to  Rich- 
mond, etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

CLARENCE  R.  HATTON. 
17  Park  Row,  New  York,  1906. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  December  9th,  1906. 

DEMONSTRATION  ON  HARPER'S  FERRY. 

How  Jackson  Eluded  Freemont   and  Won   Three  Fights 
in  Four  Days. 


Scouting  in  the   Darkness — Famous  Valley  Campaign   of 
1862— Well-Laid  Plans  That  Worked  Well. 

During  the  last  week  of  May,  1862,  my  regiment,  "the  Second 
Virginia  Cavalry,"  commanded  by  Colonel  T.  T.  Munford  (after- 
ward General  Munford)  was  doing  duty  around  Bolivar  Heights, 
near  Harper's  Ferry. 

During  the  night  of  May  2gth  I  was  aroused  by  Colonel  Munford 
Avho  ordered  me  to  take  my  company  (Company  B,  the  Wise 
Troop,  of  Lynchburg)  and  move  down  the  pike  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Halltown,  which  is  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
to  establish  a  picket. 

As  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  country,  having  come  there  in 
the  night,  the  Colonel  proceeded  by  the  light  of  a  Confederate 
candle  to  outline  the  route  he  wished  me  to  take  with  pencil  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper.  He  directed  me  to  pass  our  infantry  pickets, 
and  not  go  into  Halltown,  but  to  be  sure  to  stop  before  the  town 
and  establish  a  picket,  and  to  await  future  orders.  I  aroused  my 
men — they  grumbled  very  much  about  being  awaked  so  soon  after 
going  to  rest,  but  they  soon  got  saddled  up  and  off.  We  started 
with  positive  instruction  from  Colonel  Munford  not  to  go  into  Hall- 
town.  I  suppose  that  place  was  looked  on  as  being  in  the  Yankees' 
lines,  or  too  far  from  ours. 

SCOUTING   IN   THE   DARK. 

On  we  rode  in  an  entirely  new  country.  None  of  us  had  ever 
been  there  before.  We  passed  infantry  in  the  road.  Some  were 
asleep  by  the  side,  while  others  were  sitting  around  camp  fires. 
Muskets  were  sometimes  stacked,  but  not  alwa)^s,  by  a  good  deal. 
Then  the  artillery — the  guns  were  in  the  road,  the  horses  fastened 
to  the  fences;  some  of  the  men  awake;  others  asleep,  as  the  infantry; 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  anybody  being  on  duty  that  I  could  see. 
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From  the  condition  of  the  troops,  I  had  no  idea  we  were  near  the 
enemy.  They  were  completely  worn  out,  and  most  of  them  enjoy- 
ing" a  well-earned  rest  in  sleep. 

After  leaving  these  troops  all  behind  us  we  continued  our  ride, 
expecting  every  few  minutes  to  come  upon  our  infantry  picket,  but 
none  appeared.  We  passed  some  houses  on  the  road,  but  not  a 
single  living  soul  did  we  see.  We  finally  came  to  several  houses 
together,  stretched  along  the  pike  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards.  It  was  still  dark,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
still  in  these  houses,  no  lights,  no  chickens  crowing.  As  it  was 
getting  on  towards  morning  I  concluded  this  village  must  be  de- 
serted. This  was  the  first  impression  we  had  that  we  must  be  near- 
ing  the  enemy's  lines,  having  seen  no  pickets  and  nobody  on  duty, 
even  in  the  bivouac,  I  could  hardly  conceive  of  our  being  so  near 
as  it  turned  out  to  be. 

PASSED    HALLTOWN    UNAWARES. 

As  I  with  my  men  approached  the  last  house  in  the  pike  in  a 
group  of  houses,  I  saw  a  man  dodge  behind  the  back  of  the  house. 
This  was  the  first  man  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  sleeping  soldiers 
in  the  pike.  I  hurried  my  horse  through  the  open  front  gate  and 
overhauled  him  before  he  could  get  away.  It  was  still  dark,  and 
he  evidently  was  not  sure  who  we  were.  I  took  him  around  to 
where  my  men  were,  and  after  his  seeing  them,  I  convinced  him  as 
to  our  identity,  and  he  seemed  willing  to  talk.  In  reply  to  my  first 
question  to  him  asking  what  village  this  was,  to  my  great  surprise 
he  answered  "Halltown,"  and  there  now,  we  had  disobeyed  the 
most  positive  order  not  to  go  into  Halltown,  and  had  ridden 
entirely  through  it.  I  expressed  no  surprise  to  him,  nor  did  I  have 
any  idea  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  getting  away,  although  I  believed 
him  all  right,  and  inquired  what  side  he  was  with.  As  it  turned 
out  afterwards  he  was  a  rebel,  in  sympathy  with  us,  but  not  in  the 
army. 

THINGS    LOOKED   UGLY. 

I  next  asked  him  were  there  any  Yankees  about,  he  replied, 
"Oh,  yes."  "Where  are  they?"  I  asked.  "A  little  way  down 
the  pike,  where  the  railroad  crosses."  "Who  are  they,  and  how 
many?"  He  said  it  was  a  cavalry  picket  at  the  railroad  crossing, 
and  their  reserved  forces  were  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
picket  in  a  stone  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pike.  All 
this  I  found  to  be  true  afterwards.  The  position  of  things  looked 
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a  little  ugly,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  send  the 
man  back  to  General  Jackson,  so  I  told  the  soldier  who  had  charge 
of  him  to  arouse  the  first  troop  he  found  and  tell  the  officers  com- 
manding that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and  the  enemy  except 
a  small  company  of  cavalrymen,  only  about  thirty  men  !  Then  to 
go  to  Jackson's  headquarters,  wherever  they  were,  and  turn  the 
man  over  to  him  and  ask  for  instructions  for  me. 

It  was  now  getting  towards  daylight,  and  the  man,  before  I  sent 
him  off  a  prisoner  to  Jackson,  asked  me  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  would  show  me  the  Yankee  picket.  I  then  sent  the  main  body 
of  my  men  back  through  the  village,  I  and  one  man  remained 
with  the  prisoner  to  watch  for  the  Yankee  pickets  as  it  became  day. 

ENEMY'S  PICKET  AND  A  CAPTIVE. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  very  soon  we  saw  a  cavalryman  in 
blue,  mounted,  watching  intently  in  our  direction.  I  then  immedi- 
ately dispatched  him  with  his  guard  to  the  rear  or  to  wherever 
General  Jackson  was,  I  and  one  man  remaining  at  the  far  end  of 
the  village  next  to  the  Federal  picket.  I  watched  him  closely  to 
see  if  he  communicated  with  his  reserves,  as  I  was  uneasy  about  the 
status  of  our  forces.  I  made  no  demonstration  as  long  as  the 
Yankee  made  none.  While  we  watched  each  other,  a  man  came 
out  of  the  woods  to  our  left  approaching  us.  He  continued  to 
come  on.  I  rode  towards  him,  and  took  him  in.  He  claimed  he 
was  a  deserter  from  the  Yankees.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  much, 
but  I  sent  him  back  to  General  Jackson  also.  All  this  occupied 
some  time,  and  it  was  now  sunrise,  and  the  man  I  sent  with  the  first 
prisoner  (Mr.  John  T.  Smith,  of  Lynchburg),  returned  with  orders 
from  General  Jackson  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  picket  to  report 
to  him  at  once. 

FIRST    GLIMPSE    OF   JACKSON. 

I  had  never  seen  General  Jackson,  though  we  had  come  down 
the  Valley  with  him. 

I  at  once  turned  my  picket  over  to  the  next  in  command  and 
hurried  to  my  first  sight  of  the  general  commanding,  T.  J.  Jackson. 
I  had  not  very  far  to  go,  as  Jackson  always  kept  well  up  to  the 
front.  I  found  the  different  commands  all  awake,  having  been 
aroused  by  my  first  courier  sent  back.  John  T.  Smith,  with  the 
prisoner,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  general's  headquarters 
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under  a  tree  on  top  of  a  high  hill.  I  rode  up,  saluted,  and  asked 
is  this  General  Jackson.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  I  told 
him  I  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  picket  at  Halltown;  had 
received  order  from  him  to  report  at  once.  His  first  question  was, 
"What  is  your  rank?"  (I  had  no  marks  on  me,  in  fact,  had  no 
coat  on).  My  reply  was:  "  ist  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  2nd 
Virginia  Cavalry."  "How  many  men  have  you  in  picket  with 
you?"  "Thirty,"  I  replied.  "Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
country?"  "Never  was  here  until  last  night,"  was  my  reply. 
He  expressed  no  surprise  at  there  being  no  one  on  duty  that  night 
on  picket  before  I  came.  After  a  moment  or  two  he  told  me  to  go 
back  to  Halltown  to  take  a  man  with  me  and  make  a  reconnaissance 
to  the  left  of  the  Federal  picket,  going  through  a  farm  road  up  a 
rather  steep  hill  (this  hill  was  out  of  view  of  the  Federal  picket  at 
the  railroad  crossing),  not  to  threaten  the  picket,  but  watch  closely, 
and  to  return  to  him  and  report  what  I  saw. 

RECONNOITERING    THE    ENEMY. 

I  immediately  returned  to  the  picket  post,  took  one  man,  and 
started  on  my  scout.  I  passed  to  the  left  of  Halltown,  the  Federal 
picket  still  in  the  same  position,  mounted,  as  we  first  saw  him,  at 
daylight,  took  the  farm  road  up  to  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  My 
man  and  myself  dismounted,  tied  our  horses  in  the  woods,  and  crept 
very  cautiously  to  the  edge  or  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  now 
an  open  field  of  wheat  well  grown.  I  knew  we  were  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  we  were  both  careful  to  conceal  ourselves  as  best  we 
could  in  the  wheat  and  bushes  at  the  fence  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  I  was  so  close  to  the  Yanks  on  the 
heights.  I  could  see  the  men  in  the  fort,  the  sentinels  on  guard, 
the  embrasure  with  guns  pointing  in  our  direction,  and  we  were 
almost  in  rear  of  the  Federal  picket  at  the  railroad.  I  was  very 
uneasy  about  our  situation,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  report  until  I  got 
almost  on  them.  I  felt  I  must  go  on  until  I  saw  something,  and  1 
was  soon  entirely  satisfied  with  what  I  saw.  After  noticing  closely 
the  ground  in  front,  as  well  as  the  work,  we  crept  back  to  our 
horses,  rode  down  the  hill,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  Federal  picket 
we  first  saw.  He  had  not  moved  his  position. 

ANOTHER    INTERVIEW    WITH    JACKSON. 

I  hurried  to  General  Jackson  to  report,  finding  him  at  the  same 
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place.  The  infantry  troops  were  called  to  attention,  and  forming 
in  column  in  the  pike,  the  artillery  all  hitched  up  and  the  men  at 
the  guns  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  saw  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  something  very  important.  I  hastened  on  to  General 
Jackson,  and  made  my  report  of  the  situation,  as  I  saw  it.  He 
listened  very  attentively.  The  first  question  he  asked  in  regard  to 
the  farm  road  was,  "  Could  you  get  artillery  up  it?  "  "Oh!  yes," 
I  answered,  "easily."  "Could  you  get  it  back,"  was  the  next 
question.  "Certainly,"  I  replied,"  "  easy  enough."  "But  if 
you  were  in  a  great  hurry,  could  you  do  it  so  easily  ?  "  Then  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  so  well  about  that.  He  then  asked  me  how 
many  guns  1  saw  in  the  fortifications.  On  my  reply  to  him — for  I 
had  counted  them — he  asked  me  how  did  I  know  *they  were  real 
cannon  or  '  'shams. ' '  I  told  him  I  could  not  be  sure  of  that,  but  they 
looked  exactly  like  real  ones.  It  struck  me  that  he  was  examining 
me  as  much  to  see  if  I  had  really  been  where  he  sent  me,  so  as  to 
determine  how  far  he  could  use  me  in  the  future,  for  General  Jackson 
knew  all  that  country  thoroughly.  After  I  was  through  with  my 
report,  almost  immediately  he  said,  "We  will  not  go  that  way," 
meaning,  of  course,  up  the  hill  road. 

"DRIVE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  PICKET." 

He  then  told  me  to  go  back  to  my  picket,  form  my  men  in 
columns  of  fours  and  drive  the  Federal  picket  in.  "I  will  support 
you."  I  returned  immediately  to  Halltown,  finding  the  troops  all 
on  the  pike  in  the  same  direction.  I  moved  my  reserve  up  to  where 
my  one  man  was  on  duty  facing  the  Federal  picket,  he  joining  us, 
and  without  more  ado  charged  the  picket.  He  fired  his  carbine 
and  fled  for  his  reserves,  we  followed  him  so  closely  that  we  did  not 
give  the  reserves  time  to  form,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions 
in  the  woods,  some  leaving  their  horses  and  arms  in  and  around 
the  stone  schoolhouse.  We  gathered  up  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, blankets,  etc.  I  halted  to  consider  what  next.  I  had  done 
what  General  Jackson  ordered,  driven  the  picket  in  on  the  reserve 
and  also  driven  off  and  scattered  the  "reserve,"  breaking  up  the 
station,  capturing  horses  and  arms. 

I  wanted  to  hear  of  our  support,  when  I  caught  the  welcome 
sound  of  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  which  I  knew  was  infantry,  and  soon 
old  Stonewall,  at  the  head  of  his  old  brigade,  came  up  on  quick 
time.  I  reported  to  the  General  what  I  had  done,  and  showed  the 
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result  to  him.  His  only  reply  was.  "I  wish  you  and  your  men  to 
stay  with  me  as  couriers,"  and  assigned  me  with  four  men  to  go 
with  Colonel  Baylor,  commanding  the  Stonewall  brigade,  who  was 
to  make  the  advance  on  the  works. 

We  advanced  through  the  woods  to  the  top  of  the  same  ridge  I 
had  been  on  in  the  morning,  but  further  to  our  right,  and  came  in 
full  view  of  the  heights,  threw  our  troops  in  line  of  battle,  with 
skirmishers  well  out  to  the  front,  and  reported  to  Stonewall  (who 
was  back  hurrying  up  troops)  that  we  were  ready  to  advance.  The 
order  came, '  'Advance. ' '  Colonel  Baylor  gave  the  order, '  'Forward !' ' 
The  skirmishers  moved  across  the  field,  the  line  of  battle  following. 
The  enemy  were  not  yet  seen,  but  we  expected  to  meet  them  in  the 
next  field.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  Just  as  our  skirmishers  got  over 
the  fence,  and  as  we  with  line  of  battle  got  to  the  fence,  here  came 
a  courier  to  Colonel  Baylor  from  Jackson  to  halt.  There  we  stood 
possibly  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  another  courier  came  from 
Jackson  ordering  the  line  of  battle  to  fall  back  to  the  ridge  on  which 
we  had  first  formed,  and  the  skirmishers  to  fall  back  over  the  fence. 
We  remained  during  most  of  the  day  and  built  fires  as  if  we  were 
going  into  camp.  That  night  the  army  was  in  full  motion  up  the 
Valley. 

I  did  not  get  back  to  my  regiment  until  I  got  to  Strasburg. 
Jackson  slipped  by  Fremont  a  few  days  later,  fought  the  battles  of 
Harrisonburg,  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  inside  of  four  days, 
winding  up  his  memorable  Valley  campaign  of  1862.  This  was  the 
opening  of  that  great  campaign,  and  led  to  the  movement  to 
Richmond. 

»  A.  D.  WARWICK, 

Late  ist  Lieut.  2d  Va.  Regiment. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  May  4,  1906. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GREATEST  LUSTRE. 


An    Incident    in    Chancellorsville    Campaign    and    What 
Grew  Out  of  It. 

Operations  of  Cavalry— The  Story  of  General   Averett's 
Interview  with  a  Confederate  Prisoner  Retold. 

No  battle,  probably,  in  which  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies 
were  engaged  reflected  more  lustre  on  Southern  generalship  and  the 
valor  of  the  Southern  soldier  than  the  bloody  struggle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville. The  events  which  took  place  on  that  historic  field  and  at 
Salem  Church,  May  1-3,  1863,  were  of  a  nature  so  important  and 
brilliant  as  to  eclipse  and  obscure  the  co-operating  movements  and 
detached  services  performed  at  the  time  in  connection  with  the  two 
contending  armies  The  operations  of  the  cavalry  having  covered 
a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  issued  in  numerous  skirmishes  with- 
out any  regular  battle,  have  claimed  but  slight  attention  in  com- 
parison with  the  desperate  fighting  and  signal  successes  on  the 
chief  scenes  of  action. 

And  yet,  according  to  the  well  laid  plan  of  the  Federal  comman- 
der, the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  carefully  prepared, 
cautiously  despatched  and  confidently  expected  to  add  in  no  sqjall 
measure  to  the  success  of  that  army.  This  force,  comprising  all 
the  cavalry  under  General  Hooker  save  one  brigade,  were  in  two 
bodies,  one  under  General  George  Stoneman  and  the  other  under 
General  W.  W.  Averell,  and  were  designed  to  operate  on  two  dis- 
tinct lines.  The  destination  and  objects  of  the  movements  were  set 
forth  in  orders  from  General  Hooker  as  early  as  April  i3th.  These 
orders  are  noteworthy,  as  showing  not  only  the  work  assigned  to 
the  cavalry,  but  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done. 
"You  will  march,"  so  the  orders  read,  "on  the  i3th  instant  with 
all  your  available  force  except  one  brigade,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  enemy's  position  on  his  left,  and  of  throwing  your  command 
between  him  and  Richmond  and  isolating  him  from  his  supplies, 
checking  his  retreat,  and  inflicting  on  him  every  possible  injury 
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which  will  tend  to  his  discomfiture  and  defeat."  "If  the 

enemy  should  endeavor  to  retire  by  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville, 
you  will  endeavor  to  hold  your  force  in  his  front  and  harass  him 
day  and  night,  unceasingly.  If  you  cannot  cut  oft  from  his 
columns  large  slices  the  general  desires  that  you  will  not  fail  to  take 
small  ones.  Let  your  watchword  be  fight,  and  let  all  your  orders 
be  fight,  fight,  fight,  bearing  in  mind  that  time  is  as  valuable  to  the 
general  as  rebel  carcasses.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  rebels  to 
oppose  you  with  more  than  5,000  sabres  and  those  badly  mounted, 
and  after  they  leave  Culpeper  without  forage  or  rations.  Keep 
them  from  Richmond  and  sooner  or  later  they  must  fall  in  our 
hands.  *  It  devolves  upon  you,  general,  to  take  the  initiative 

in  the  forward  movement  of  this  grand  army,  and  on  you  and  your 
noble  command  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  the  extent  and 
brilliancy  of  our  success."  The  orders  closed  with  this  emphatic 
caution:  "  Bear  in  mind  that  celerity,  audacity  and  resolution  are 
everything  in  war,  and  especially  it  is  the  case  with  the  command 
you  have  and  the  enterprise  upon  which  you  are  about  to  embark." 

Such  were  the  orders  under  which,  two  weeks  or  more  later  than 
was  first  proposed,  Generals  Stoneman  and  Averill  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  from  Fauquier  into  Culpeper  county,  and  bivouacked 
near  the  above  river.  The  passage  was  made  on  April  2Qth,  and 
that  evening,  as  General  Stoneman  states,  the  division  and  brigade 
commanders  assembled  together  and  "we  spread  our  maps  and  had 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what  we  were  to  do  and  where  we 
were  to  go. ' ' 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Stoneman,  with  his  command, 
set  out  for  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford  and  a  ford  below  and  pushed 
on  without  serious  opposition  to  destroy  the  Central  Railroad,  the 
James  River  Canal  and  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  road. 

Averill  moved  towards  Brandy  Station,  Culpeper  and  Rapidan 
Station,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  Stoneman's  movement,  and 
cutting  Lee's  communications  towards  Gordonsville.  His  instruc- 
tions said:  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  you  will  be  likely  to  come 
against  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  about 
2,000  men,  which  it  is  expected  that  you  will  be  able  to  disperse 
and  destroy  without  delay  to  your  advance.  At  Gordonsville  the 
enemy  have  a  small  provost  guard  of  infantry,  which  it  is  expected 
you  will  destroy,  if  it  can  be  done  without  delaying  your  forward 
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General  Averill's  command  consisted  of  the  two  brigades  of  his 
division,  Davis's  brigade  of  Pleasanton's  division  and  TiddalFs 
battery,  numbering  in  all  about  4.000  men,  while  opposed  to  him 
on  the  line  from  Brandy  to  Rappahannock  Station  was  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  with  two  regiments  (Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Virginia 
Cavalry)  with  one  gun. 

General  Lee  with  his  small  force  fell  back  before  AverelPs 
advance,  one  squadron  only  being  kept  near  the  enemy  to  retard 
his  progress,  until  the  Rapidan  was  crossed,  when  he  disposed  his 
his  men  and  one  gun  above  the  ford  near  the  station,  to  give  battle 
if  the  attempt  was  made  to  cross.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  was 
announced  by  the  discharge  of  his  cannon,  as  also  by  a  feeble 
attempt  to  cross  a  ford  a  mile  or  two  above  the  station. 

The  day  following,  General  Lee  according  to  his  own  report, was 
engaged  all  day  with  one  or  two  brigades  of  cavalry.  One  charge 
was  made  by  Colonel  Beale  with  one  squadron  to  draw  them  out, 
took  30  prisoners,  but  could  not  bring  them  off;  were  pressed 
very  hard. 

The  charge  thus  sententiously  started  by  General  Lee  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  enemy's  strength,  and  was  made 
by  a  rapid  trot  to  the  river  and  dash  through  it,  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  were  forced  back  on  their  main 
line  a  half  mile  or  more  distant.  Nothing  but  the  temporary  con- 
fusion and  surprise  caused  by  the  suddenness  of  this  dash  permitted 
the  squadron  to  wheel  and  retreat  successfully. 

Two  men  of  the  91  h  Regiment,  M.  U.  F.  and  J.  C.  Wright, 
(brothers)  borne  too  far  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge,  or 
overtaken  in  retreating,  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  younger  one 
was  basely  shot  and  severely  wounded  after  his  surrender.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  M.  U.  F. ,  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  General 
Averell,  who  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  troops  opposed  to 
him,  their  number,  etc.  Wright  replied  to  the  inquiries  that  there 
was  no  cavalry  in  front  of  him  except  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade,  but 
that  the  trains  had  been  hurrying  down  all  the  morning  from  Gor- 
donsville  crowded  with  infantry  and  artillery.  Precisely  what  effect 
this  answer  had  on  the  mind  of  General  Averell,  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  All  the  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  great 
weight,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  push  his  command  farther. 

At  6:30  P.  M.  that  day,  the  day  of  the  Chancellorsville  battle\ 
General  Hooker  sent  a  dispatch  to  Averell,  through  Captain 
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Chandler,  which  read  in  part  :  "I  am  directed  by  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  to  inform  you  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  you  are  doing  at  Rappahannock  Station."  To  this  message, 
Averell  replied  at  7:20  A.  M.  next  morning  :  "I  have  the  honor 
to  state  in  reply  that  I  have  been  engaged  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  at  that  point,  and  in  destroying  communications."  On  the 
day  following  General  Hooker  issued  an  order  as  follows  :  "Briga- 
dier-General Pleasanton  will  assume  command  of  the  division  now 
commanded  by  Brigadier- General  Averell.  Upon  being  relieved, 
Brigadier- General  Averell  will  report  for  orders  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army. ' ' 

In  explanation  and  justification  of  the  above  order  General 
Hooker  on  May  Qth,  in  a  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army,  stated  :  "General  Averell's  command  numbered  about 
4,000  sabers  and  a  light  battery,  a  larger  cavalry  force  than  can  be 
found  in  the  rebel  army  between  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond, 
and  yet  that  officer  seems  to  have  contented  himself  between  April 
29th,  and  May  4th,  with  having  marched  through  Culpeper  to 
Rapidan,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  meeting  no  enemy 
deserving  the  name,  and  from  that  point  reporting  to  me  for 

instructions." 

:;<  *  #  -f-  *  -;<  * 

"I  could  excuse  General  Averell  in  his  disobedience  if  I  could 
any  where  discover  in  his  operations  a  desire  to  find  and  engage  the 
enemy.  I  have  no  disposition  to  prefer  charges  against  him,  and 
in  detaching  him  from  this  army  my  object  has  been  to  prevent  an 
active  and  powerful  column  from  being  paralyzed  by  his  presence." 

In  a  report  written  by  General  Averell,  whilst  stung  by  the  order 
recalling  him,  he  explained  his  delay  at  Rapidan  Station  on  the 
ground  that,  "All  the  intelligence  we  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
a  captured  mail  and  from  various  other  sources,  went  to  show  that 
the  enemy  believed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  advancing  over 
that  line,  and  that  Jackson  was  at  Gordonsville  with  25,000  men,  to 
resist  its  approach."  When  he  penned  that  sentence,  he  must 
have  had  well  in  mind  among  the  intelligence  which  lie  had  been 
able  to  gather,  what  young  Wright  had  told  him. 

The  two  Wrights,  named  in  this  communication,  are  still  living 
(at  Oldham's,  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,)  and  retain  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  incidents  here  recorded  in  their  lives  as  soldiers.  It 
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is  a  pleasure   to  testify  to  their  singular  gallantry  as  soldiers  and 
their  substantial  worth  as  citizens. 

G.  W.  BEAMS. 


From  the  Times-Dispatch,  March  4,  1906.    • 

Roll  of  Company  E,  Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  as  to 
the  Flag  of  the  Regiment. 

Captain,  Junius  A.  Goodwyn.  First  Lieutenant,  J.  J.  Gee;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Z.  Griscom.  Privates — William  Agee,  -  -  Apperson, 
W.  W.  Aldridge,  O.  W.  Aldridge,  P.  R.  Akers,  B.  D.  Akers,  A.  D. 
Alfriend,  Henry  Bowman,  Peter  Beach,  P.  O.  Brittle,  W.  J.  Bryant, 
Burwell  Belcher,  C.  D.  Blanks,  R.  C.  Bland,  Thomas  Brummell, 
T.  W.  J.  Baptist,  David  Bisset,  Herbert  Crowder,  Norvell  Crowder, 
Jacob  Crowder,  Boiling  Chandler,  George  Chandler,  W.  W.  Chap- 
pell,  M.  R.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clark,  Joseph  T.  Carter,  Charles  W. 
Carter,  J.  W.  Cole,  N.  W.  Collier,  Thomas  Dewel,  W.  J.  Eanes, 
Robert  Faiser,  Daniel  B.  Finn,  Wesley  Fittz,  George  Garrett,  I. 
J.  Godfrey,  D.  E.  Goodwyn,  Robert  D.  Grigg,  John  Henry,  Jeff. 
T.  Hudgins,  W.  J.  Hite,  W.  T.  Harris,  Robert  Hudgins,  Littleton 
Hudgins,  R.  B.  I'Anson,  Charles  W.  Jones,  James  Jamieson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Henry  C.  King,  R.  P.  Lambeth,  G.  W.  Livesay,  B. 
Lufsey,  Edward  Lufsey,  George  W.  Ledbetter,  Thomas  Lufsey, 

Lewis,  W.  T.  Mason,   O.  T.   Mingea,  Samuel  D.  Mann,  W. 

H.  Meredith,  Benjamin  T.  Miles,  T.  B.  Mize,  George  C.  Owen, 
W.  B.  Perkinson,  I.  B.  Perkins,  T.  E.  Parish,  Phocean  Rolfe, 
Herbert  Snoddy,  J.  C.  Snoddy,  William  Spain,  G.  O.  Spain,  H. 
E.  Spain,  Abraham  Spain,  A.  B.  Spain,  W.  H.  Spain,  Henry 
Spain,  Simon  Seward,  James  Smith,  Cannon  Stewart,  W.  W. 
Tate,  R.  W.  Tally,  D.  A.  Traylor,  James  Tatum,  A.  Tucker,  Mack 
Watts,  E.  B.  Wright,  George  W.  Watson,  Jeff.  Watson,  G.  W. 
Williams,  W.  P.  Williams,  Albert  Williams,  W.  C.  Woodson,  P. 
W.  Wells,  Wrilliam  Weeks,  Henry  Winfield,  W.  R.  Wilkes, 
William  H.  Widgins,  J.  W.  Williams. 
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Editor  Times- Dispatch  : 

Sir — Referring  to  a  statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper, 
that  the  battleflag  of  the  i3th  Virginia  Cavalry,  captured  at  Pooles- 
ville,  Md.,  in  1862,  had  been  returned  to  the  State,  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  i3th  Virginia  Cavalry  didn't  participate  in  the  Maryland 
campaign  in  1862;  that  its  fine  service  with  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  proper,  was  in  the  fall  after  that  campaign.  The  com- 
panies for  most  part  doing  separate  duty  between  Petersburg  and 
Norfolk,  a  battalion,  doing  duty  on  James  river,  as  a  body. 

L.  R.  EDWARDS, 

Late  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  I3th  Virginia  Cavalry. 
Franklin,  Va. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  August  26,  1906 

VALLEY  CAMPAIGN  OF  GENERAL  EARLY. 

Was  one  of  Most  Brilliant  and  Stubbornly-Fought  of  the 
Entire  War — Extended  for  Four  Months. 

Correspondent    who    was    Long    with    Famous    General 
Describes  His  Personality. 


A  few  days  after  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va., 
fought  October  19,  1864,  I  was  shown  a  letter  by  General  Early 
from  General  Lee,  answering  Early's  report.  General  Lee,  in 
his  letter,  placed  to  Early's  account  no  blame  for  the  defeat, 
but  assured  him  in  the  kindest  manner  that  he  had  accom- 
plished in  his  campaign  all  and  more  than  he  expected.  He 
also  assured  him  that  he  considered  the  movement  a  forlorn 
hope,  made  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  his  front  and 
overtaxed  army  as  many  men  as  possible.  In  this  respect  it 
was  eminently  successful,  as  it  compelled  General  Grant  to  send 
to  the  Valley  three  of  his  best  corps  of  infantry  and  Sherman's 
superb  cavalry. 

When  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
left  its  winter  quarters,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  the 
4th  of  May,  1864,  it  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General 
Ewell,  and  had  20,000  men  on  duty,  fully  officered.  It  fought 
Grant  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May  at  the  Wilderness;  on  the 
8th  and  loth  at  the  river  Poe,  and  on  the  I2th  at  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse,  where  Jackson's  old  division,  with  its  artillery  of 
sixteen  pieces,  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the  "Bloody  Angle"  by 
Hancock's  Corps.  It  fought  again  at  the  North  Anna  river, 
and  again  at  Bethesda  Church,  or  second  Cold  Harbor. 

When  General  Early  assumed  command  and  was  ordered  to 
Lynchburg  with  this  corps,  its  ranks  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  6,000  effective  men.  It  was  not  an  army;  it  was  a  disor- 
ganized rabble — divisions  commanded  t  by  colonels,  brigades  by 
majors,  regiments  by  captains  and  companies  by  sergeants,  and 
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a  large  number  of  officers  were  serving1  in  the  ranks,  carrying 
muskets. 

RECEIVED    REINFORCEMENTS. 

At  Lynchburg  Early  was  reinforced  by  Generals  Breckinridge 
with  Wharton's  division  of  infantry,  Jenkins'  and  Vaughan's 
mounted  infantry,  William  L.  Jackson's  and  Morgan's  cavalry. 
His  whole  force  then  numbered  10,000  infantry,  and  about  3,000 
cavalry.  He  was  further  reinforced  by  Kershaw's  division  of  in- 
fantry and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  before  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  October  19,  1864.  At  no  time  had  his  army  more  than  10,- 
ooo  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry.  With  this  disorganized  force,  he 
fought  and  defeated  Lew  Wallace  at  Frederick  City,  July  6th? 
and  arrived  in  front  of  Washington  on  July  nth,  about  12  M.. 
making  his  headquarters  at  Silver  Springs,  the  residence  of 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair.  Being  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  had  to 
march  by  brigades,  each  defending  its  own  wagon  train,  and,  it 
being  exceedingly  hot,  it  was  nearly  dark  before  he  could  make 
a  demonstration  against  Fort  Stevens;  and  when  it  was  done,  it 
was  found  that  General  Grant  had  got  a  corps  of  his  best 
troops  there  in  its  defense.  After  consultation,  General  Early 
determined  to  withdraw  his  troops  again  to  Winchester. 

The  burning  of  the  home  of  Montgomery  Blair  was  wholly 
•an  accident,  caused  by  its  being  unoccupied  and  at  the  mercy 
of  straggling  soldiers.  General  Early,  during  his  entire  stay, 
protected  private  property  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and 
and  never  gave  an  order  to  destroy  Blair's  home. 

General  Early,  however,  concluded  not  to  stay  at  Winchester, 
but  proceeded  down  the  Valley  to  New  Market.  He,  however, 
left  Major-General  Ramseur  with  his  command,  with  positive 
instructions  not  to  bring  on  a  fight.  Ramseur  took  dinner  with 
Air.  Phil.  Dandridge,  and  when  the  enemy  made  a  demonstra- 
tion, started  his  command  to  chastise  them.  Feeling  pretty  good, 
no  doubt,  from  the  wine  at  dinner,  he  was  careless  in  his  move- 
ments, and  when  four  miles  north  of  Winchester,  ran  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  came  near  annihilating  his  command.  He 
lost  his  battery  of  artillery,  and  several  officers  and  men,  and 
but  for  William  L.  Jackson's  cavalry,  which  was  in  his  rear, 
unmounted,  the  entire  command  would  have  been  captured.  In 
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this  fight  Lieutenant  F.  Galloway,  aide  to  General  Ramseur, 
was  shot  through  the  stomach,  receiving  a  wound  from  which 
only  one  in  a  thousand  recovers. 

Early  remained  at  New  Market  but  a  few  days,  returning  to 
Winchester,  and  encamped  his  army  along  the  Valley  Turnpike 
as  far  north  as  Martinsburg. 

Sheridan  at  this  time  had  his  command  strung  out  along  the 
Berryville  Turnpike  from  Charleston  to  White  Post.  Sheridan's 
command  consisted  of  three  corps  of  infantry,  33,000  men  and 
Sheridan's  superb  cavalry  of  over  10,000,,  while  Early  had  only 
13,000  all  told.  Here  these  commands  rested  for  six  weeks, 
Sheridan  during  the  whole  time  making  no  demonstration,  while 
his  command  was  three  times  as  large  as  Early's.  Early,  how- 
ever, was  not  idle.  He  ordered  Generals  Bradley  T.  Johnson  and 
McCausland  to  meet  him-  at  Williamsport. 

ORDERS     ISSUED. 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  General  Early  ordered  me 
to  write  the  following  with  pen  and  ink: 

To  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 

General  John  McCausland,  Commanding  Cavalry: 

"  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  proceed  with  your  commands  at 
once  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  in  consideration  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  General  David  Hunter  of  the  residences  of  Edmund  I- 
Lee,  Alexander  R.  Boteler  and  Andrew  Hunter,  in  Jefferson 
county,  Va.,  and  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  other 
property  in  Lexington,  Va.,  and  also  the  burning  of  the  iron 
works  and  home  of  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  in  Botetourt  county, 
you  are  to  demand  the  immediate  payment  of  $500,000,  and  if 
not  paid  burn  the  city." 

The  General  signed  these  orders,  as  he  said  he  did  not  wish 
it  thought  he  could  hide  behind  his  adjutant-General,  A.  S.  Pen- 
dleton. 

After  making  the  two  orders  and  delivering  them  in  person 
to  Johnson  and  McCausland,  he  accompanied  them  to  Hagers- 
town,  had  a  dinner  at  the  hotel  and  returned  to  camp  at  Bunker 
Hill  that  night. 
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Again  a  few  days  later  Early  moved  on  Shepherdstown  and 
drove  Sheridan  Vcavalry  from  Leetown  to  the  Potomac,  and  still 
Sheridan  declined  to  fight. 

On  the  I Qth  of  September,  urged  by  the  press,  and  ordered 
by  General  Grant,  Sheridan  pushed  forward  his  infantry  to- 
wards Winchester,  and  about  sunrise  of  the  iQth  the  first  gun 
from  the  enemy  was  fired  at  General  Early  and  his  staff  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Opequon  Creek,  four  miles  north  of  Winchester, 
From  that  time  until  sun  down  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury, 
Early  contesting  every  fort  to  the  town  of  Winchester, 
and  but  for  the  failure  of  his  cavalry  on  his  left  to  hold  their 
position,  he  could  have  won  the  day. 

This  failure,  however,  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  army  near 
night  to  Hollingsworth  Mills,  two  miles  south  of  Winchester. 
His  losses  were  heavy  in  men  and  officers,  among  whom  were 
Generals  Rodes  and  Godwin.  He  left  his  wounded  in  town  and 
his  dead  on  the  field.  This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  and 
stubbornly  fought  battles  of  the  war — 13,000  against  43,000. 
Early  carried  with  him  over  1,000  prisoners,  who  were  sent  on 
to  Richmond. 

The  fight  at  Fisher's  Hill  was  nothing  more  than  a  skirmish 
on  a  large  scale.  Here  General  Early  lost  his  adjutant-General, 
A.  S.  Pendleton,  one  of  the  most  promising  young  officers  de- 
veloped by  the  Civil  War. 

RETREAT    DOWN    VALLEY. 

Retreating  down  the  Valley,  he  halted  at  Staunton,  Sheridan 
following  to  Middle  River,  five  miles  north,  Here  Sheridan  or- 
dered a  return  to  Winchester,  without  attempting  a  battle.  On 
this  countermarch  the  enemy  destroyed  over  2,000  barns,  100 
mills,  and  every  grain,  hay  and  fodder  stack  for  sixty-five  miles, 
and  telegraphed  General  Grant  that  a  "crow  flying  down  the 
Valley  would  have  to  carry  his  own  rations."  In  the  light  of 
burning  barns,  mills  and  grain  stacks,  Early  followed  to  Wood- 
stock, and  rested  his  army,  his  front  at  Fisher's  Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  General  Gordon  and  Captain 
Hotchkiss  rode  to  the  signal  station  on  Massanutton  Mountain, 
and  they  found  that  Wright's  army  had  been  weakened  by  at 
least  a  corps,  and  that  it  had  been  removed  to  White  Post,  about 
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twelve  miles  northeast  of  Strasburg.  General  Early  was  noti- 
fied, and  also  viewed  the  position.  Returning  to  camp,  he  as- 
sembled his  major-generals,  and  a  council  of  war  determined 
upon  a  daylight  attack — Gordon  in  command  of  the  second  corps, 
composed  of  Evans',  Ramseur's  and  Pegram's  divisions.  He 
was  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  at  Buckton,  and  Kershaw,  with 
Wharton,  was  to  rush  the  front.  These  movements  were  to  be 
made  as  the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun  pierced  the  sky.  Early 
and  staff  were  awaiting  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  position. 

It  was  a  most  trying  moment,  and  General  Early  fully  appre- 
ciated it,  and  turning  to  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Moore,  said: 
''Colonel,  this  is  the  most  trying  experience  of  my  life;  if  I 
could  only  pray  like  Stonewall  Jackson,  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  Gordon  fired  his  first 
gun,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  entire  army,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  entire  force  was  over  the  breastworks  of  the 
enemy,  surprised  and  routed,  in  a  retreat  only  equalled  by  that 
of  Bull  Run. 

HAD  TERRIBLE  TIME. 

It  must  be  remembered  our  army  was  but  the  remnants  of 
the  Second  Corps,  and  other  commands,  men  barefooted  and 
ragged,  and  but  half  fed,  and  our  horses  broken  down,  with 
nothing  but  grass  for  food.  The  men  had  been  on  the  move  since 
6  A.  M1.,  with  no  sleep  for  thirty  hours,  and  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing they  should  straggle  and  plunder  the  enemy's  well-supplied 
camps. 

General  Early  followed  Wright's  army  to  the  hills  overlook- 
ing Middletown,  and  there  calling  a  halt,  he  found  but  5,000  men 
for  duty,  and  in  the  woods  north  of  Middletown  there  was  the 
Sixth  Corps  (Sedgwick)  in  line  of  battle,  protected  by  abattis 
work  10,000  strong,  which  had  been  removed  from  White  Post 
during  the  night  to  this  position.  The  officers  of  this  corps  had 
also  succeeded  in  halting  and  reorganizing  at  least  10,000  of 
Wright's  routed  army. 

As  the  fates  had  worked  against  him  Early  determined  to 
hold  his  position  and  retreat  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  here 
again  he  r/as  disappointed,  as  Sheridan,  about  4  P.  M.,  moved 
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forward  his  command  of  20,000  men,  overlapping  his  left  flank, 
which  seen  by  Doles'  brigade,  they  fled  in  a  panic  and  without 
firing  a  gun  from  their  position.  The  other  commands  followed, 
and  Early  was  left  with  only  Pegram  and  Wharton,  less  than 
T,OOO  men,  to  combat  this  overwhelming  force,  which  they  did 
until  they  reached  the  bridge,  and  they,  too,  retreated  in  dis- 
order, leaving  Early's  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  also  ambu- 
lances and  ordnance  train,  at  the  mercy  of  Ouster's  Cavalry, 
which  had  struck  our  column  at  the  Capon  Road. 

By  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  all  was  lost — Early  fell  back  to  New  Mar- 
ket, and  then  in  a  few  days  his  scattered  forces  were  collected 
and  reorganized,  with  the  loss  of  but  2,860  men. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  stubbornly  fought 
campaigns  of  the  war,  lasting  four  months.  Sheridan's  forces, 
in  front  of  Early  from  August  2nd  to  November  1st,  numbered 
over  50,000  men,  and  his  losses,  including  those  of  Wallace,  at 
Frederick  City,  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  Crook  at  Winchester 
on  the  24th,  exceeded  20,000  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Early's  entire  force  from  the  I5th  of  June  until  -November  ist, 
with  all  reinforcements,  was  but  20,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  his 
entire  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  less  than  9,000. 

REMARKABLE   CHARACTER. 

Personally  General  Early  was  a  remarkable  character;  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1860;  he  fought  secession 
to  the  utmost  and  voted  against  it.  « 

When  Sumter  fell  and  Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  invade 
the  South,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
raised  a  regiment.  When  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed 
he  again  voted  against  it  and  refused  to  sign  it. 

He  never  accepted  his  parole  or  took  the  oath,  or  voted  after 
the  war.  He  never  wore  anything  but  his  Confederate  gray, 
and  was  buried  in  it. 

The  stories  of  his   excessive  drinking  were  malicious  lies. 

General  Early  was  a  man  of  strong  and  stubborn  disposition, 
but  he  was  also  a  sincere  friend. 

With  all  his  faults  and  virtues  he  has  passed  over  the  river, 
and  is  resting  with  his  beloved  Lee  and  Jackson,  under  the  shade 

of  the  heavenly  trees.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

MOSES  GIBSON. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  July  29,  1906. 

MET  HIS  DEATH  IN   LAST  FIGHT, 


John  William  Ashby  is  Man  who  Fell  at  Appomattox  in 
Gordon's  Last  Assault. 


This  Question  Now  Settled  Once  for  All— Also  the  Last 
Federal  Soldier  Killed. 


The  Confederate  soldier  Ashby,  whose  gravestone  at  Appo- 
mattox bears  the  mark  of  "Second  Virginia  Cavalry,"  was  not 
of  that  regiment.  Inquiry  has  elicited  the  well  verified  statement 
that  he  belonged  to  Company  I,  of  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, and  that  he  was  killed  in  action  when  Gordon  advanced  on 
the  morning  of  April  9,  1865. 

I  enclose  two  communications  on  the  subject,  the  one  from 
Bushrod  Rust,  formerly  of  Company  I,  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
the  other  from  Captain  (now  General)  R.  D.  Funkhouser,  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans. 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  am  trying  to  get  the  names  of  the  Con- 
federates who  fell  in  the  last  days  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  from  April  2d  to  April  9th.  I  would  thank  any  com- 
rade to  send  me  the  statement  of  any  officer  or  soldier  killed 
within  that  period,  and  I  am  especially  desirous,  as  chairman  of 
the  History  Committee  of  the  Grand  Camp,  Confederate  Veter- 
ans of  Virginia,  to  get  a  statement  of  all  Virginia  soldiers  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  within  those  dates — April  2d  to  April 
9th,  1865.  I  have  had  collected  a  number  of  names  which  might 
have  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of,  and  hereby  ask  any  one 
who  has  knowledge  or  information  to  send  it  to  me  at  Lvnch- 
burg,  Va. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  DANJEL. 
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BUSIIROD   RUST   WRITES. 

Dear  Major  Daniel, — In  the  Confederate  column,  Sunday, 
July  i,  1906,  I  noticed  your  inquiry,  "To  what  company  and 
regiment  Ashby,  who  was  killed  at  Appomattox,  belonged?'" 
Buckner  Ashby,  a  wealthy  farmer,  resided  near  Stone  Bridge, 
Clark  county,  Va.,  before  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  "war 
between  the  States,"  and  had  three  grown  sons,  James  Lewis, 
John  William,  and  Buckner  G.  Ashby. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  James  Lewis  Ashby  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  Clarke  Cavalry,  Sixth  Virginia  Regiment, 
and  was  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Trevillian's,  June  12, 
1864,  Hampton  commanding  Confederates  and  Sheridan  the  Fed- 
erals. 

He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  and  a 
true  patriot.  John  William  Ashby  enlisted  in  Company  I, 
Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  April,  1862,  and  served  his  coun- 
try well  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Appomattox,  April  9, 
1865. 

He  had  participated  in  many  hard  fought  engagements  before 
the  final  campaign  from  Five  Forks  to  Appomattox. 

Directly  after  the  Beverley  raid  in  January,  1865,  our  regiment 
the  Twelfth,  was  furloughed  home  for  some  weeks  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  forage.  At  the  proper  time  all  were  ready  to 
meet  the  foe,  and  our  brigade  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  James  Dearing,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  peerless 
Turner  Ashby  and  the  gallant  Rosser. 

John  Williams  Ashby  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  and  did  his 
whole  duty  at  Five  Forks,  and  in  every  other  action  in  which 
his  command  was  engaged,  including  the  hard  fight  at  High 
Bridge. 

At  Appomattax,  Sunday,  April  9,  1865,  General  Gordon  was 
ordered  to  force  a  passage  through  the  Federal  lines,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fierce  combat  which  ensued  Ashby  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  left  in  charge  of  John  Buckner 
Ashby,  a  member  of  the  same  company.  After  undergoing  the 
most  intense  agony  for  about  two  hours,  Ashby  died,  and  his 
remains  were  interred. 

He  was  a  noble  man,  a  dauntless  soldier,  a  faithful  comrade,  an 
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enthusiast  in  his  love  for  his  beloved  southland,  and  one  of  the 
dearest  friends  the  writer  ever  had.'    Requiescat  in  pace. 

BUSIIROD  RUST. 
Company  I,  Twelfth  Virginia  Calvary. 


GENERAL    FUNKHOUSER  S    LETTER. 

MAURERTOWN,  VAV  July  6,  1906. 
Major  William  F.  Graves: 

Dear  Sir, — -I  noticed  the  article  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  July  4,  1906,  in  which  there  is  mentioned  the  name 
of  Ashby,  a  cavalryman  who  was  killed  near  Appomattox  Court- 
house and  buried  there,  etc.,  and  I  write  to  inform  you  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  is  the  reason  you 
cannot  find  his  name  in  the  roster  of  the  Second  Virginia  Cav- 
alry. William  Ashby  was  a  native  of  Warren  county,  Va.,  which 
was  my  native  county  also,  and  he  joined  my  infantry,  Com- 
pany D,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Infantry  (Virginia),  "Extra  Billy" 
Smith's  Regiment,  but  went  to  the  cavalry  before  we  left  our 
county  seat,  Front  Royal,  Va.,  in  June,  1861,  and  I  always 
heard  that  he  was  killed  in  the  last  cavalry  charge  at  Appomat- 
tox Courthouse,  April  9,  1865. 

I  was  Captain  J.  B.  Updike's  first  lieutenant,  and  succeeded 
him  in  command  of  the  company  after  I2th  May,  1864,  at  Spot- 
sylvania,  when  the  Captain  was  wounded,  and  was  never  fit  for 
duty  afterwards.  You  may  know  him.  He  lives  at  Clover 
Dale,  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  and  was  a  brave  and  kind  officer, 
and  a  jolly  good  fellow.  We  were  reared  in  same  county,  six 
miles  apart,  and  were  militia  officers  before  the  war,  and  well 
acquainted,  and  went  to  work  and  made  up  a  company,  which 
became  distinguished  in  the  First  Manassas  battle  by  being  in 
the  charge  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade  that  took  Ricketts'  Bat- 
tery on  the  Henry  House  hill,  which  ended  the  fight  in  the 
Confederates'  favor.  And  then,  too,  we  were  thrown  into  the 
balance  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  May  12,  1864,  after  John- 
son's division  was  captured,  when  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  try  to  retake  the  works.  Then  it  was  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee  rode  up  and  offered  to  lead  us,  the  Forty-ninth 
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Virginia  Regiment,  Pegram's  Brigade,  Gordon's  Division,  and 
William  A.  Compton,  of  Company  D,  Forty-ninth,  led  his  (Gen- 
eral Lee's)  horse  to  the  rear;  and  history  knows  the  rest.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  always  to  assist  in  having  all  of  the  brave 
Confederates,  and  more  especially  the  names  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  struggle  of  '6i-'65  for  constitutional  liberty  and 
State's  rights,  placed  upon  the  Confederate  roster,  so  that  the 
histories  may  duly  record  their  deeds  on  the  brightest  pages 
of  chivalry  and  heroism  in  the  world's  history.  This  is  my  rea- 
son for  giving  the  foregoing  information  as  regards  William 
Ashby. 

Yours  truly, 

R.    D.    FUNKHOUSER. 

[The  following  from  the  Baltimore  American  of  January  6,  1907, 
gives  not  only  an  account  of  the  last  man  killed  on  the  Federal  side 
in  1865,  but  includes  also  some  other  facts  of  interest. — ED.] 

Last  Man  Killed  in  Civil  War. 

(Anderson  Cor.  Indianapolis  News.} 

Capt.  B.  B.  Campbell  and  Daniel  F.  Mustard,  of  this  city,  mem- 
bers of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War,  have 
obtained  the  last  photograph  of  the  last  man  killed  in  the  Civil  War 
— John  Jefferson  Williams,  ot"  Jay  county. 

"It  is  on  record  that  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  one 
in  which  Jeff.  Williams  was  killed,"  said  Mr.  Mustard.  "It  was 
fought  on  May  13,  1865,  almost  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  Lee 
to  Grant.  The  prolonged  campaign  of  our  regiment  was  accounted 
for  because  of  delay  in  getting  word  to  us  to  lay  down  arms.  We 
got  into  that  last  battle  when  we  went  to  the  relief  of  some  colored 
troops  who  were  foraging-  for  beef  cattle,  and  were  charged  on  by 
Confederates.  Jeff  Williams  was  the  only  man  killed. 

"The  boys  carried  his  body  to  near  Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  it 
was  buried.  About  10  days  afterward  our  regiment  was  marching 
into  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  take  that  town  when  we  met  Confeder- 
ates who  did  not  oppose  us  and  explained  that  the  war  was  over. 
We  then  occupied  Fort  Brown  and  other  camps  near  Brownsville 
until  ordered  home  for  our  discharge." 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  May  30,  1906. 

WILLIAM    SMITH,    GOVERNOR    OF    VIRGINIA, 

AND    MAJOR-GENERAL  C.   S.   ARMY, 

HERO  AND  PATRIOT. 

Unveiling    of  the    Statue   to,    in   the    Capital    Square, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  May  30,  1906. 

CEREMONIES  INCIDENT  THEREON. 


Presented  by  Judge  JAMES  KEITH,  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

of  Virginia,  and  accepted  by  Governor  CLAUDE  A. 

SWANSON  in  Appealing  Addresses. 

The  ceremonies  relating  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Smith  monument 
began  this  afternoon  at  2.30  o'clock,  when,  under  instructions  of  the 
chief  marshal,  the  mounted  escort  and  militia  and  veterans,  assembled 
between  Fifth  and  Seventh  Streets,  in  Grace  Street,  moved  East  to 
the  Capital  Square,  the  military  escort  swinging  in  through  the 
Grace  Street  gate,  and  the  occupants  of  the  carnages  and  dis- 
mounted horsemen  moving  to  Capital  Street  and  entering  from 
that  gate. 

The  speaker's  stand  was  already  crowded  with  State  and  city 
officials  and  invited  guests. 

Gradually  the  hum  of  many  voices  ceased,  and  as  Chaplain  J. 
William  Jones  raised  his  hand,  as  he  opened  the  exercises  proper, 
a  perfect  stillness  fell  over  the  gathered  throng,  and  heads  were 
bared  and  bowed  as  the  veteran  chaplain  invoked  the  blessing  of  God 
and  offered  thanks  for  the  past  blessings  lavished  on  Richmond, 
the  South  and  the  United  States. 

ADDRESS    OF  JUDGE    JAMES    KEITH. 

Following  the  prayer,  Judge  James  Keith,  who  was  to  deliver 
the  presentation  address,  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and 
in  the  following  terms  presented  the  statue  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia : 
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Felloiv  -  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  : 

A  distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts  has  said  of  the  Virginia  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  that  "We  must  go  back  to  Athens  to 
rind  another  instance  of  a  society  so  small  in  number  and  yet  capable 
of  such  an  outburst  of  ability  and  force." 

Into  this  society,  in  the  County  of  King  George,  on  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  was  born  William  Smith. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  day  was  dominated  by  the  sentiments 
which  had  caused  the  War  of  Independence  and  carried  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  his  mind  was  fed 
and  his  character  formed  with  stones  of  heroic  deeds.  At  the  fire- 
side he  would  hear  recounted  incidents  of  the  stern  struggle  for 
freedom  in  which  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  association 
were  engaged.  The  mighty  figure  of  Washington  still  lingered 
upon  the  stage;  Light- Horse  Harry  Lee,  the  hero  of  the  Southern 
campaigns,  great  in  himself,  but  to  be  remembered  in  all  coming 
time  as  the  father  of  Robert  Edward  Lee;  and  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe  and  Marshall  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  great  careers  while 
William  Smith  was  in  the  tender  and  receptive  days  of  his  early 
youth.  What  lessons  he  learned !  What  examples  he  saw  around 
him!  What  inspiration  to  form  his  ideals  upon  that  which  is  noble 
in  life,  and  what  incentives  to  high  achievement!  In  order  to  rouse 
his  ambition,  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire  in  his  soul,  there  was  no  need 
to  turn  to  books  of  chivalry  or  romance,  to  pore  over  Plutarch's 
Lives  or  Livy's  pictured  page.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Doctor 
Johnson  that  "The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona."  If  such  be  the 
force  of  environment,  how  great  must  have  been  its  influence  upon 
a  boy  of  ardent  temperament,  of  fine  intellectual  gifts,  reared  in 
such  an  atmosphere  and  among  such  surroundings!  We  shall  see 
that  in  the  breast  of  William  Smith  it  kindled  a  fervid  love  of 
country  which  age  could  not  cool,  and  which,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  retained  all  its  warmth,  like  Hecla  with  its  crown  of  snow  and 
heart  of  fire. 

Fitted  by  a  liberal  academic  and  professional  education,  on  reach- 
ing man's  estate  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  attained 
distinction  in  that  profession,  which  along  with  other  business 
pursuits,  furnished  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  talents  and 
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energies.  But  he  was  soon  to  be  called  to  play  a  distinguished  part 
in  public  affairs. 

In  1836,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Virginia  as  a  Democrat. 
He  always  had  firmest  faith  in  the  integrity,  the  patrotism  and  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  the  great  body  of  people.  He  thought  the 
people  equal  to  the  task  of  self  government,  and  therefore  placed 
the  strictest  construction  upon  governmental  powers  by  which  their 
freedom  of  action  and  of  choice  are  to  be  fettered  and  restrained; 
in  other  words,  he  thought  with  Jefferson,  that  the  least  governed 
were  in  the  main  the  best  governed  communities,  and  that  the 
voters,  when  a  question  of  expediency  or  policy  is  discussed  before 
them,  were  quite  capable  of  a  wise  and  just  decision.  As  this 
opinion  was  honestly  cherished  and  consistently  maintained,  and. as 
he  reposed  his  trust  in  the  people,  he  was  in  turn  loved  and  trusted 
by  them  with  a  passionate  devotion  which  knew  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning.  To  vouch  all  this  I  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
inscription,  which  records  in  bare  outline  the  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  he  was  called  to  fill. 

What  a  busy  life  it  was;  time  would  fail  me  were  I  merely  to 
catalogue  the  more  striking  incidents  of  a  career  so  crowded  with 
varied  experiences!  That  inscription  tells  you  twith  the  highest 
eloquence,  because  with  truth  and  simplicity,  the  places  he  filled 
with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and  such  advantage  to  his  country 
that  not  a  moment  of  private  life  was  permitted  to  him.  It  tells  you 
the  principles  and  sentiments  by  which  he  was  guided  and  con- 
trolled, the  great  central  idea  of  which  was,  "Virginia's  inherent 
sovereignty,"  which  in  time  of  peace  he  maintained  with  "fearless 
and  impassioned  eloquence;"  and  that  when  "the  storm  of  war 
burst,  his  voice  was  in  the  sword." 

For  the  men  of  the  generation  which  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
the  war  is  and  must  be  the  one  great  overshadowing  fact.  It  looms 
up  in  the  memory  in  such  vast  proportions  that  all  else  which  hap- 
pened before  and  since  seems  trivial  and  of  little  worth  More 
especially  is  this  true  of  this  day  of  all  days,  when  North  and  South, 
all  over  the  land,  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  people  to  honor 
themselves  by  paying  a  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  glorious, 
our  happy  dead — happy,  because  nothing  can  harm  them  further, 
while  the  memory  of  their  heroic  deeds,  of  their  lives  offered  as  a 
willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  duty,  is  sweeter  and  more  fragrant 
far  than  the  flowers  with  which  we  bestrew  their  honored  graves. 
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In  April,  1861,  the  storm  so  long  threatened  burst  upon  us.  The 
land  was  alive  with  men  hurrying  to  the  front.  It  is  scarcely  a 
figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  the  plow  was  left  in  the  furrow,  and  the 
bride  at  the  altar,  by  those  eager  to  be  in  place  when  the  curtain 
was  rung  up  on  the  greatest  tragedy  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  Virginia,  Manassas  was  the  first  point  of  concentration,  witli 
an  advanced  post  at  Fairfax  Courthouse  composed  of  a  company  of 
infantry  from  Fauquier  under  John  Ouincy  Marr,  a  cavalry  com- 
pany from  Rappahannock  under  Captain  Green,  and  another  from 
Prince  William  under  Captain  Thornton.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Drawn  from  all  ranks  and 
employments  in  life,  it  represented  every  social  phase,  condkion 
and  occupation,  fused  and  welded  by  the  seismic  force  of  that 
tremendous  upheaval  into  an  organization  whose  deeds  were  pre- 
destined soon  to  make  all  the  world  wonder. 

On  the  night  of  the  3ist  of  May,  or  more  accurately  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  istof  June,  a  body  of  United  States  cavalry  charged 
into  Fairfax  Courthouse,  effecting  an  almost  complete  surprise, 
coming  in  with  the  videttes  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  warning  of 
their  approach.  Everything  was  in  confusion.  But  it  chanced 
that  on  the  preceding  evening  Governor  Smith,  like  a  knight  errant 
in  search  of  adventure,  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  was  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Awakened  from  his  sleep 
before  the  dawn,  he  quickly  dressed  and  armed,  and  with  that 
break-of-day  courage  which  Napoleon  loved  and  found  so  rare,  he 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Ewell  was  in  command,  but  he  being  presently  wounded,  our  old 
friend  took  charge.  What  then  happened  has  always  been  to  me 
a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  said  by  Byron,  that  when  you  have  been 
under  fire 

"once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish  and  less  nice." 

But  here  we  see  one  verging  upon  sixty-four  years  of  age,  kindly 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man,  whom  the  gentle  Cowper 
might  well  have  called  his  friend,  for  he  would  not  needlessly  have 
set  his  foot  upon  a  worm,  and  yet  he  springs  from  his  bed  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  and  with  the  coolness  of  a  veteran  and  the  skill 
of  a  born  soldier  he  at  once  grasps  the  situation,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple rallies  a  part  of  the  men  from  the  disorder  into  which  they  had 
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fallen,  disposes  of  them  most  judiciously,  inspires  them  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  courage,  and  finally  repulses  the  enemy  with  loss. 

On  this  day,  June  ist,  John  Quincy  Marr  fell  in  battle.  Was 
he  the  first  to  fall  ?  It  is  bootless  to  inquire.  He  answered  the  first 
call  of  duty,  and  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  honor.  Virginians  can 
trust  posterity  and  the  contemporary  opinion  of  foreign  nations, 
which,  it  is  said,  stands  towards  us  in  somewhat  the  same  attitude 
with  that  of  posterity  and  anticipates  its  judgment,  to  make  a  just 
award  and  to  assign  to  us  our  due  share  in  the  glory  of  that  mighty 
struggle.  For  that  award  we  shall  wait  with  serene  confidence,  and 
with  it  we  shall  be  content,  certain  of  this  at  last,  that  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all. 

We  next  hear  of  Governor  Smith  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Virginia  Infantry  at  Manassas.  To  follow  his  career  in  detail  would 
be  to  give  the  story  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  At  Manas- 
sas, Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines,  the  seven  days  of  battle  around 
Richmond,  at  Sharpsburg,  at  Gettysburg,  he  displayed  upon 
greater  and  bloodier  fields  the  high  soldierly  qualities  of  which  he 
gave  promise  and  earnest  at  Fairfax  Courthouse.  At  Seven  Pines 
we  see  him  seize  a  fallen  banner  and  bear  it  to  the  front,  heedless  of 
a  storm  of  shot  and  shell;  at  Sharpsburg  all  day  upon  the  perilous 
edge  of  the  fiercest  battle  of  the  war,  he  displayed  the  highest 
courage  and  by  his  example  lifted  his  men  above  all  fear  of  the 
carnival  of  death,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  stood  unshaken  during 
that  awful  day.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  years,  weary  from 
almost  superhuman  exertion,  bleeding  from  grievous  wounds,  his 
constant  soul,  mounting  with  the  occasion,  was  careless  of  all  save 
the  command  he  had  received  and  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
hold  the  position.  Can  you  conceive  of  anything  finer  than  that  ? 
And  yet  it  is  no  fancy  picture;  it  is  cold,  sober,  unadorned  truth. 
What  fancy  could  add  to  it?  The  attempt  would  be  wasteful  and 
ridiculous  excess.  Marshal  Ney,  reeling  from  wounds  and  ex- 
haustion covered  with  blood,  staggering  into  a  Prussian  town  and 
exclaiming,  "I  am  the  rear  guard  of  the  Grand  Army,"  was  not  a 
more  heroic  figure. 

At  Gettysburg  his  conduct  was  equally  admirable,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  perceive  and  promptness  to  meet  situations  as  they  dis- 
closed themselves  during  the  ever-changing  fortunes  of  a  great 
battle  were  again  conspicuous  and  of  inestimable  value.  He  had 
that  quickness  of  physical  and  intellectual  vision  which  enabled  him 
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to  see  the  crucial  point,  to  catch  the  moment  of  a  crisis,  and  thus  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — one  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  a  soldier. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment.  Think  of  what  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was,  of  what  it  suffered  and  endured,  and  of  what 
it  achieved.  To  have  belonged  to  that  army  and  to  have  passed 
through  that  fierce  ordeal  in  any  capacity  however  humble,  pro- 
vided one  did  his  duty,  is  warrant  for  no  small  meed  of  praise — 
that  army  of  which  an  eloquent  historian  of  its  great  adversary,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  has  said  :  "Who  can  ever  forget  that  once 
looked  upon  that  array  of  tattered  uniforms  and  bright  muskets, 
that  body  of  incomparable  infantry,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  for  four  years  carried  the  revolt  upon  its  bayonets,  opposing 
a  constant  front  to  the  mighty  concentration  of  power  brought 
against  it,  which  receiving  terrible  blows  did  not  fail  to  give  the  like, 
and  which  vital  in  all  its  parts  died  only  with  its  annihilation." 
What  then  of  the  man  who  joined  it  at  sixty-four,  and  without 
military  training,  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  high  qualities,  won  his 
way  to  the  rank  of  major-general  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
approval  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  whose  conduct  in  battle  extorted 
the  warm  admiration  of  that  Rhadamanthine  judge,  General  Jubal 
A.  Early  ?  Their  approbation  was  praise  indeed. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  for  a  second  time  elected  governor. 
During  his  first  term  in  that  office,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature  in  1845,  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  There  is  but  one  circumstance  of  that  administration  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention. 

In  the  various  schemes  for  constructing  internal  improvement,  a 
subject  which  then  engaged  to  a  great  degree  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  he  advocated  a  system  which  would  have  pro- 
moted the  unity  and  solidarity  of  all  sections  of  our  Common- 
wealth, and  which  converging  upon  Richmond  was  designed  to 
make  this  city  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  contemplated  the  construction  of  railroads 
from  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  which  would 
have  had  a  strong  tendency  to  diminish,  if  not  to  obviate,  the  dis- 
position towards  separation  along  those  natural  lines  of  cleavage, 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  Other  counsels  prevailed,  other  plans 
were  adopted,  the  interests  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  were 
alienated  from  us;  and,  when  the  time  of  stress  came,  Virginia  was 
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dismembered,  and  she  who  had  created  the  Union  of  States  was 
torn  asunder  by  her  offspring. 

Succeeding  Governor  Letcher,  who  had  during  three  years  of 
war  had  been  our  zealous,  able  and  patriotic  chief  magistrate, 
Governor  Smith,  on  January  ist,  1864,  entered  upon  his  second 
term.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves,  the  energies  and  the  resources 
of  our  people  was  terrific.  Already  the  seemingly  impossible  had 
been  accomplished.  Vast  armies  had  been  raised  and  equipped. 
The  enemy  with  equal  ardor  and  with  unstinted  abundance  of  men 
and  supplies  to  draw  upon,  came  again  and  again  to  the  attack  with 
unwearied,  unabated  constancy.  Our  men  in  the  field  must  be  fed, 
and  the  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  those  at  home  who  were  them- 
selves in  want.  The  commonest  necesaries  of  life  were  exhausted. 
There  are  men  here  to-day  who  lived  and  toiled  and  fought  on  four 
ounces  of  raw  pork  and  one-half  a  pound  of  coarse  corn  meal  a  day. 
I,  myself,  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  a  gallant  infantryman,  have 
robbed  my  horse  of  his  scant  supply  of  unshelled  corn. 

Governor  Smith  was  called  upon  to  take  office  under  these 
appalling  conditions.  The  tide  of  war  had  for  three  long  years 
swept  over  the  land,  but  his  undaunted  soul  was  in  unison  with  the 
unshaken  fortitude,  the  unfaltering  resolution  of  our  people.  He 
bent  every  energy,  he  strained  every  nerve,  to  alleviate  the  wants 
of  the  people,  to  supply  the  absolute  needs  of  the  army.  So  long 
as  rations  and  cartridges  could  be  supplied  he  knew  that  the  thin 
gray  line  of  steel  which  hedged  us  about  could  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay,  to  "carry  the  revolt  upon  its  bayonets;"  and 
with  all  his  heart  he  set  himself  to  his  task.  With  absolute  unsel- 
fishness, with  perfect  singleness  of  purpose,  he  toiled  at  his  more 
than  herculean  labor.  He  had  no  friend  to  serve,  no  enemy  to 
punish.  The  cry  of  his  soul  to  God  was,  that  he  might  serve  his 
people.  All  that  man  could  do  he  did.  He  seized  upon  every 
material  resource  that  was  within  his  reach;  he  rekindled  the  spirit 
of  our  people;  he  reanimated  the  courage  of  our  soldiers.  But  he 
could  not  reverse  "fix'd  events  of  Fate's  remote  decrees." 

It  is  a  pleasing  and  yet  an  idle  thing  to  speculate  upon  what 
might  have  been  could  we  reconstruct  the  past  and  cause  things  to 
happen  otherwise  than  as  they  actually  occurred.  What  might 
have  been  had  Fate  called  Governor  Smith  to  a  wider  and  a  higher 
field  of  action;  to  guide  the  destinies,  not  of  a  State,  but  of  many 
States  through  that  titanic  struggle  ? 
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The  war  ended,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Fauquier,  where  he 
lived  in  dignified  retirement,  broken  more  than  once  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  who  demanded  his  services  in  the  legislature.  His  hos- 
pitable home  was  always  open,  and  there  he  spent  the  peaceful 
evening  of  his  days.  He  had  lived  a  long  life  filled  with  great 
events.  Indeed  the  chief  difficulty  in  speaking  of  him  is  to  select 
where  material  is  so  abundant.  Almost  coeval  in  time  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  story  of  his 
life  involves  the  history  of  his  country,  which  he  served  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  in  the  congress  of  the  United,  as  the  executive 
of  the  State  in  time  of  peace  and  again  in  time  of  war.  He  might 
truthfully  have  said  with  old  Aeneas  : 

.     .     .      .      "quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magni  fui." 

He  outlived  every  antagonism,  he  hushed  every  discord,  and 
when  his  end  came  he  was  at  perfect  peace  with  his  God  and  his 
fellow-man. 

"Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellow' d  long — 

Even  wonder' d  at,  because  he  dropped  no  sooner. 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  four-score  years, 

Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more; 

Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 

The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still." 

And  now  we  are  gathered  to  unveil  a  monument  to  his  memory 
and  to  present  it  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  whose  service 
his  life  was  spent.  To  erect  monuments  that  we  may  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  seems  to  me  an  inversion  of  the  true 
order  of  things.  It  is  striving  to  make  the  perishable  bear  witness 
to  that  which  is  imperishable;  to  call  upon  that  which  is  earthly  to 
keep  alive  that  which  is  spiritual  and  immortal.  You  may  stand  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  hear  Troy  doubted.  Gone  are  its  towers 
and  battlements,  its  stately  temples  and  gorgeous  palaces,  but  the 
Iliad  which  tells  the  story  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Troy  is  as  fresh 
today  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  This  bronze  will  yield 
to  the  remorseless  touch  of  time,  this  granite  pedestal  will  crumble 
into  dust;  but  the  influence  of  a  noble  life  is  never  lost,  nor  its 
memory  wholly  forgotten  until  the  day  when 
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"The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

UNVEILING    OF    THE    STATUE. 

Immediately  following  the  presentation  address,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith,  of  Fauquier  County,  grandniece  of  the  old  governor,  gently 
pulled  the  unveiling  rope,  and  the  heavy  hood  fell  from  the  statue, 
leaving  the  proud  figure  of  the  "Virginian  of  Virginians"  standing 
alone,  grasping  his  sword  and  casting  off  his  cloak,  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  his  State  and  country. 

At  the  sight  of  the  statue  thus  exposed  to  the  public  view  for  the 
first  time,  the  audience  burst  into  long  and  enthusiastic  applause, 
the  thunder  of  their  clapping  and  cheering  being  heard  for  squares 
around  the  capitol. 

ADDRESS    OF    GOVERNOR     SWANSON    ACCEPTING. 

The  statue  had  been  presented,  and  all  that  remained  was  its 
acceptance  by  the  State. 

Upon  Governor  Swanson  the  duty  fell,  and  raising  his  hand  to 
quiet  the  applause  and  command  attention,  he  said: 

Judge  Keith  and  Fellow  -  Citizens: 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  gladly  and  gratefully  accept  this 
gift.  It  is  fitting  that  the  statue  erected  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  this  distinguished  Virginian  should  be  placed  in 
these  lovely  grounds  and  in  this  superb  city.  The  bewitching- 
beauty  of  these  grounds  is  due  mainly  to  his  refined  taste,  earnest 
efforts  and  generous  aid.  It  is  but  proper  in  the  coming  years  that 
he  should  survey  the  scene  of  loveliness  he  formed  while  Governor 
of  this  State,  He  stands  here  erect  in  fit  company  and  with  worthy 
associations.  Not  one  of  the  illustrious  company  whose  statue 
adorn  yon  magnificent  monument  ever  had  heart  stirred  with  a 
purer  patriotism,  or  thrilled  with  a  deeper  love  for  Virginia  than 
Governor  Smith.  From  early  manhood  to  mature  old  age,  in 
peace,  in  war,  in  the  days  of  her  power  and  splendor,  in  the  hour 
of  her  gloom  and  defeat,  this  devoted  son  of  Virginia  firmly, 
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faithfully  and  fearlessly  served  her.  Virginia's  honor  was  his 
honor,  her  wrongs  were  his  wrongs,  her  failures  were  his  failures, 
her  success  was  his  success.  In  his  deep  passionate  nature 
flamed  an  eternal  love  for  this  State.  Speaking  for  the  people  of 
Virginia,  we  are  proud  to  have  placed  here  this  memorial  of  this 
beloved  son,  making  worthy  addition  to  yonder  monument  around 
which  cluster  the  forms  of  so  many  eminent  Virginia  patriots.  In 
the  future,  Virginia,  like  the  mother  of  Gracchi,  can  point  to  this 
son  as  one  of  her  brightest  and  purest  jewels.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  brave  son  should  stand  here  in  company  with  Virginia's 
immortal  soldier,  Stonewall  Jackson.  At  the  battle  of  First 
Manassas  he  was  close  to  Jackson  and  as  Colonel  of  the  gallant 
Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment,  he  participated  in  the  fierce  fight- 
ing and  contributed  to  that  splendid  victory.  It  is  well  for  all  time 
that  he  should  gaze  upon  the  ancient  capitol  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whose  foundations  antedate  the  Federal  constitution  and  whose 
edicts  once  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  This  old 
capitol  has  been  the  scene  of  his  many  civic  triumphs  and  can  bear 
witness  to  his  ceaseless  public  toil  and  great  public  service. 

Governor  Smith  was  the  highest  type  of  a  Virginian;  a  name 
synonymous  with  the  most  splendid  attributes  of  human  character. 
Sunshine  scintillated  in  every  lineament  of  his  pleasing  face.  It  has 
been  well  said  :  "He  had  the  whitest  head  and  the  lightest  heart 
that  marched  with  the  Confederate  colors."  Geniality  ever  radiated 
from  his  warm,  generous  heart.  Kindly  courtesy  characterized  his 
manly  deportment.  To  women  he  ever  extended  a  deference  and 
reverence,  bespeaking  innate  refinement  and  purity.  A  devoted 
husband  and  father,  a  kindly  neighbor,  a  loyal  friend,  he  possessed 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  those  sterling  Anglo-Saxon  home  virtues 
which  constituted  the  foundation  of  its  greatness  and  has  made  it 
the  world's  conquering  race.  The  pleasing  personal  traits  were 
adornments  that  gave  charm  to  a  strong  rugged  nature.  He  was 
a  man  of  tireless  energy,  strong  convictions,  superb  courage.  No 
misfortune  could  bring  despair  to  his  brave  and  stout  hear.  At  the 
age  of  53,  when  from  public  service  and  sacrifice  he  found  himself 
indebted  and  bankrupt  he  left  his  home  and  family  in  Fauquier, 
traversed  the  continent,  and  amid  the  mining  camps  and  wild 
scenes  of  California,  earned  the  means  to  pay  his  debts  and  pro- 
vide a  future  competence  for  his  family.  These  years  of  wild  and 
fierce  struggle  speak  volumes  of  sterling  strength  and  heroism.  He 
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was  a  man  of  positive  convictions  and  without  the  shadow  of  turn- 
ing, adhered  firmly  and  steadily  to  his  party's  tenets  and  principles. 
For  almost  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
defenders  of  Democratic  principles  in  this  State.  On  the  hustings, 
in  the  press,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  State  and  nation,  he  was 
the  bold,  brave  champion  of  Democracy;  its  acknowledged  and 
most  beloved  leader.  When  a  small  minority  of  Democrats  bolted 
the  Democratic  caucus  united  with  Whigs  and  defeated  him  of  his 
election  to  the  United  States  senate,  which  he  had  richly  earned 
and  deserved,  he  manfully  acquiesced,  never  sulking  or  swerving 
from  party  fealty.  He  was  too  good  and  great  a  man  to  desert  his 
people  because  they  failed  to  crown  him  king. 

Governor  Smith  was  a  man  of  absolutely  scrupulous  honesty.  A 
great  orator  well  said  :  "Honesty  is  the  oak  around  which  all 
other  virtues  cling;  without  that  they  fall  and  groveling  die  in  weeds 
and  dust."  The  paths  of  his  public  life  were  crowned  with  vast 
power,  responsibility  and  opportunity,  yet  no  stain  ever  followed 
his  footsteps.  His  pure,  clean  hands  were  never  soiled  by  betrayal 
of  private  or  public  trust. 

Governor  Smith  was  a  man  of  unflinching  courage  and  intrepid 
spirit.  When  the  Civil  War  commenced  he  was  more  than  64  years 
of  age,  yet,  so  ardent  was  his  patriotism,  so  brave  his  heart,  so 
resolute  his  will,  that  he  volunteered  and  was  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Regiment.  Directed  by  his 
valor  and  military  genius,  this  regiment  soon  attained  a  fame 
exceeded  by  none  of  the  great  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  the 
night  assault  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  almost  the  first  of  the  war,  he 
exhibited  a  coolness,  a  courage,  a  resourcefulness  that  made  a  pro- 
found impression  at  the  time  and  marked  him  as  one  eminently 
fitted  for  military  command  and  responsibility. 

At  the  battle  of  First  Manassas,  rallying  around  his  regiment 
other  troops  that  were  disorganized  and  retreating,  he  stationed 
himself  on  Jackson's  left,  fought  heroically  and  kept  his  line 
unbroken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  fierce  and  terrific  conflict. 
Subsequently,  at  Seven  Pines,  he  attained  yet  loftier  heights  of 
courage  and  endurance.  The  figure  of  this  old  hero,  waving  his 
flag  and  with  sunny  smile  leading  his  troops  against  the  enemy 
under  a  murderous  fire  that  wounded  and  killed  more  than  half, 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  Virginians  as  long  as  courage  and 
gallantry  are  cherished.  The  annals  of  war  can  scarcely  furnish  a 
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more  striking1  and  picturesque  scene  of  valor  and  daring.  But  it  is 
at  Sharpsburg  that  we  love  and  admire  him  most.  He  was  assigned 
a  critical  position  in  that  terrible  battle,  the  holding  of  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Confederates.  Fierce 
attacks  and  assaults  were  made  upon  him.  The  situation  seemed 
desperate;  with  calm  heroism  he  said  to  his  troops  :  "Men,  you 
conquer  or  die  where  you  stand."  When  General  Jackson  sent 
him  orders,  "To  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards,"  with  steady  eye 
and  serene  smile  he  replied,  "Tell  General  Jackson  that  is  just  what 
we  are  going  to  do."  His  promise  was  fulfilled.  Though  wounded 
thrice,  and  dangerously,  he  refused  to  relinquish  his  command,  but 
firmly  and  bravely  held  his  position  until  the  battle  was  finished. 
The  commendation  given  him  by  his  superior  officers  for  this  con- 
duct was  eulogy  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  soldier's  heart. 

On  the  fateful  and  bloody  third  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg  the 
heroic  courage  and  firm  resistance  of  General  Smith  and  his  com- 
mand saved  Lee's  left  flank.  The  glory  of  that  day  has  placed  him 
forever  among  the  immortals.  These  great  achievements  brought 
reward  and  soon  was  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general 
and  subsequently  to  that  of,  Major-general.  If  he  had  not  been 
called  to  other  fields  of  usefulness,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
become  still  more  illustrious  as  a  soldier.  By  the  universal  acclaim 
of  his  people,  he  was  soon  called  for  the  second  time  to  fill  the 
important  and  responsible  office  of  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  never  bestowed  upon  any  of  her  eminent  sons  higher 
evidence  of  confidence  and  affection  than  she  did  upon  Governor 
Smith  when  she  called  him  for  the  second  time  to  the  governorship. 
Virginia  was  then  the  battle-ground  of  the  nation.  Nearly  her 
entire  territory  was  the  scene  of  terrific  conflicts  between  contending 
armies.  A  strong,  energetic,  fearless,  patriotic  man  was  needed  to 
direct  State  affairs  during  these  existing  and  coming  troubles.  In 
this  hour  of  danger  and  responsibility,  the  greatest  that  ever  con- 
fronted this  State,  the  people  almost  unanimously  selected  him  to 
be  their  guide,  counsellor  and  defender.  Never  was  greater  love 
and  trust  given  by  a  people.  Be  it  said  to  Governor  Smith's  great- 
ness and  glory,  never  was  trust  more  faithfully  and  fearlessly  dis- 
charged. His  brow  will  ever  be  decorated  with  an  eternal  laurel  of 
praise  for  his  superb  conduct  during  the  declining  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

My  countrymen,  the  character  of  Governor  Smith  and  the  natural 
aspects  of  his  native  State  always  to  me  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
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and  striking-  conformity.  Virginia  is  largely  composed  of  rich, 
fertile  fields,  large  and  broad  plains,  decorated  with  hill  and  moun- 
tain scenery  of  surpassing  beauty — so  with  this  great  son ;  he  was 
endowed  with  a  strong,  broad  masculine  mind  and  heart,  sparkling 
with  the  fascination  of  geniality  and  humor,  and  glittering  with  the 
corruscations  of  courage,  eloquence  and  genius. 

Sirs,  the  greatest  of  all  English  novelists  in  his  masterpiece — 
'Vanity  Fair' — has  truly  said  that  the  world  is  a  looking  glass  and 
casts  back  to  each  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  If  he  smiles 
upon  the  world,  it  smiles  upon  him;  if  he  frowns  upon  it,  it  frowns 
upon  him;  if  he  hates  it,  it  hates  him;  if  he  loves  it,  it  loves  him. 
Invariably  reflecting  back  the  picture  presented.  How  profoundly 
is  this  truth  illustrated  in  the  magnificent  career  of  this  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman.  He  faced  the  world  with  a  genial,  tender 
smile,  and  it  received  him  with  open,  loving  arms.  He  loved 
humanity  and  the  world  and  he  lived  the  idol  of  his  people.  He 
trusted  the  people  and  with  implicit  confidence  his  people  in  their 
hours  of  trial  and  gloom  placed  with  loving  faith  their  hands  in  his 
and  followed  his  leadership  and  guidance.  His  people  showered 
upon  him  great  honors  and  important  trusts.  What  a  splendid 
career  does  his  life  present. 

A  lawyer  of  fine  attainment,  with  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
a  successful  business  man  of  large  and  varied  enterprises;  an  elo- 
quent speaker  and  a  splendid  debater.  He  served  with  great  repu- 
tation in  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  and  in 
our  national  house  of  representatives.  In  each  of  these  bodies  he 
was  a  potential  member,  an  acknowledged  leader.  Without  effort 
on  his  part  he  was  accorded  the  rare  distinction  of  being  twice 
Governor  of  this  State.  His  administration  of  this  high  office  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  or  his  successors.  By 
splendid  military  achievements  he  was  promoted  from  colonel  to 
Brigadier-general  and  finally  to  Major-general.  Few  public  men, 
few  statesmen,  have  ever  been  endowed  with  accomplishments  so 
varied  and  brilliant,  have  experienced  a  life  so  crowded  with  grave 
and  great  responsibilities,  so  resplendent  with  success  and  honors. 

My  countrymen,  Carlyle,  in  his  splendid  essay  on  Voltaire,  has 
truly  said:  "The  life  of  every  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  stream, 
whose  small  beginnings  are  indeed  plain  to  all,  but  whose  ultimate 
course  and  destination,  as  it  winds  through  the  expanse  of  infinite 
years,  only  the  Omniscient  can  discern.  Will  it  mingle  with  the 
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neighboring  rivulets  as  a  tributary  or  receive  them  as  their  sover- 
eign ?  Is  it  to  be  a  nameless  brook  and  will  its  tiny  waters  among 
millions  of  other  brooks  and  rills  increase  the  current  of  some  world- 
famed  river?  Or  is  it  to  be  itself  a  Rhine,  a  Danube,  an  Amazon, 
whose  goings  forth  are  to  the  utmost  land,  its  floods  an  everlasting- 
boundary  on  the  globe  itself,  the  bulwark  and  highway  of  whole 
kingdoms  and  continents?" 

As  to  what  a  man's  life  shall  be,  whether  a  tiny  stream  giving  the 
current  of  its  life  to  others,  or  a  magnificent  river,  receiving  the 
waters  of  thousands  of  smaller  rivulets,  depends  largely  upon  one's 
talents  and  opportunities,  but  more  than  all  else  upon  one's  efiorts, 
will  and  ambition.  Governor  Smith,  possessed  of  high  qualities  of 
mind  and  splendid  talents,  aspiring  and  ambitious,  chose  to  make 
and  did  make  the  stream  of  his  life  as  it  ran  with  its  pure  waters  to 
the  great  eternal  ocean,  a  large  and  majestic  river,  known  far  and 
wide,  fertilizing  broad  fields,  enriching  States  and  carrying  on  its 
bosom  rich  treasure  for  his  country  and  mankind.  It  is  by  the  lives 
and  sacrifices  of  such  men  that  States  and  nations  are  made  strong 
and  great. 

A  poet  has  well  expressed  it : 

"What  builds  a  nation's  pillars  high 
And  makes  it  great  and  strong  ? 
What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 
The  foes  that  round  it  throng. 

"Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong; 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 
Hold  still  and  suffer  long. 

"Brave  men,  who  work  while  others  sleep, 

Who  dare  when  others  sigh; 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep, 
And  lift  it  to  the  sky." 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  words  a  heavy  salute  was  fired  by 
the  military  escort,  and  with  a  crash  of  music  the  ceremonies  were 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  military,  veterans,  escort,  etc.,  reformed 
in  column  and  proceeded  to  Hollywood  to  attend  the  memorial 
exercises  there. 
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MONUMENT     INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  figure  of  Governor  Smith  stands  on  a  heavy  pedestal  sur- 
rounded bv  a  swinging  chain  fence.  On  the  several  sides  of  the 
base  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

FRONT  FACE: 

William  Smith. 

Virginia. 
Born  Sept.  6,  1797.     Died  May  18,  i887. 

1 836-' 40  1 84 1-' 2 

Member  of  Virginia  Senate. 

1 846-' 49 

Governor    of   Virginia. 

i84i-J3         1853-1861 

Member  of  United  States  Congress. 

i86i-'62 
Member  of  Confederate  States  Congress. 

i 86 i- '2 
Colonel  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Volunteers. 

i862-'3 
Brigadier-General  of  Confederate  States  Army. 

i863-'4 
Major-General  Confederate  States  Army. 

1 864-' 5 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

SECOND    FACE: 

A  man  of  strong  convictions,  bred  in  the  strict  States'  Right  school, 

He  yielded  paramount  allegiance  to  his  mother  State, 

And  maintained,  with  fearless  and  impassioned  eloquence, 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Sovereignty  of  Virginia, 

When  the  storm  of  war  burst, 
"His  voice  was  in  his  sword." 

THIRD    FACE: 

Though  past  threescore,  he  entered  the  military  service 

As  Colonel  of  Virginia  Infantry, 

And  rose  by  sheer  merit  to  the  rank  of 

Major-General. 
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At  First  Manassas,  Seven  Pines,  the  Seven  Days'  Battle, 

Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Manassas,  Sharpsbnrg, 

Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville 

and  Gettysburg. 

His  fiery,  yet  "cheerful  courage"   was  everywhere  conspicuous, 
And  the  only  fault  imputed  to  him  by  his  superior  was 

"A  too  reckless  exposure  of  his  person," 

Thrice  wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  he  refused  to  leave  the  field, 

And  remained  in  command  of  his  regiment  until  the  end  of  that 

sanguinary  engagement. 

FOURTH  FACE: 

Called  from  the  army  to  guide  again  the  destinies  of  this 

Commonwealth  during  1864-' 65 
He  displayed  such  energy,  resource  and  unshaken  resolution, 

As  drew  to  him  the  heart  of  the  whole  Southern  people. 

Tried  by  both  extremes  of  Fortune  proved  equal  to  the  trial, 

And  died  as  he  had  lived, 

A  Virginian  of  Virginians. 

The  following  description  of  the  statue  was  prepared  for  The  News 
Leader  by  William  L.  Sheppard,  who  designed  it  in  drawing  and 
molded  the  clay  model  from  which  the  work  was  made: 

"The  action  of  the  figure  illustrates  the  turn  in  Governor  Smith's 
public  career  in  which  he  abandoned  the  civil  for  the  military  office. 
He  has  seized  the  sword  in  his  right  hand,  having  freed  himself  of 
the  drapery  on  that  shoulder.  With  his  left  hand  he  is  in  the  act 
of  casting  the  cloak  from  his  person.  This  pose  was  selected  from 
several  drawings  from  which  a  small  model  was  made.  This  was 
approved  by  the  parties  in  interest  and  several  friends  who  were 
asked  to  inspect  it,  among  them  Colonel  Cutshaw  and  Mayor 
McCarthy. 

"The  large  figure,  from  the  design,  was  modeled  by  William 
Sievers,  of  New  York,  formerly  of  Richmond.  He  was  first  a 
scholar  and  subsequently  instructor  in  modeling  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Mr.  Siever's  afterwards  studied  in  the  schools  of  Rome. 
His  work  on  the  figure  thoroughly  represents  the  spirit  of  the 
design  and  is  done  with  bold  technique. 

"W.  Cary  Sheppard  designed  the  pedestal,  which  was  cut  and 
erected  by  Albert  Netherwood." 
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Mr.  Sheppard's  other  work  in  the  city  is  the  Libby  Hill  monu- 
ment, Howitzer  and  A.  P.  Hill.  Within  the  last  two  years  he  has 
done  soldiers'  monuments  for  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Louisa,  Va., 
the  latter  being  a  high  relief  lifesize  figure. 
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From  the  New  Orleans  Picayutir,  April  22,  1906. 

HISTORY  OF  QUITMAN   RIFLES. 


Historic     Command,    Organized    in     1859,    Composed    of 
Pike   County's   Pride. 


HOLMESVILLE,   Miss. ,   April  21,    1906. 

The  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  surviving  Confederate  veterans  at 
Holmesville  raises  the  curtain  and  brings  to  view  scenes  presented 
here  forty-six  years  ago.  Then  the  town  of  Holmesville  was  the 
county  seat  of  justice  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  spots  in  South 
Mississippi,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  and  situated  on  a 
sloping  hammock  with  the  beautiful  Bogue  Chillo  River  rippling  at 
its  feet,  nine  miles  East  of  the  railroad.  Pike  County  was  formed 
in  1815,  and  this  place  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  justice.  It  has 
been  the  home  of  some  of  Mississippi's  greatest  men,  and  its 
history  is  full  of  interesting  events.  The  surrounding  country  was 
peopled  by  a  class  of  thriving  farmers  and  large  cotton  planters,  the 
offspring  of  the  hardy  pioneer  settlers  who  penetrated  its  wilds, 
after  Congress  had  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory  in  1798. 

The  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  scarcely 
finished  and  Holmesville  was  the  center  of  business,  drawing  its 
supplies  from  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Covington,  through  ox  wagon 
transportation,  and  it  was  also  a  center  for  gaiety  and  resort  for  the 
people  of  New  Orleans. 

The  beautiful  Bogue  Chillo  River  furnished  the  finest  facilities  for 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing.  The  country  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  there  was  perhaps  no  place  that  could  boast  of  a 
happier  people. 

In  1859  a  military  company  was  organized  by  Preston  Brent,  a 
graduate  of  a  military  institute  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  They 
named  it  the  Ouitman  Guards.  The  company  then  was  composed 
of  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  married  men  of  the  town  and 
immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1860  the  ladies  of  Pike  County  formed  a  "Banner 
Society"  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  have  a  handsome  banner 
made  to  present  to  the  Quitman  Guards,  in  which  the  following  named 
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married  and  unmarried  ladies  took  an  active  part,  and  afterwards 
became  identified  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  sixties:  Mesdames 
I.  T.  Lamkin,  S.  A.  Matthews,  Dr.  Jesse  Wallace,  John  S.  Lamkin, 
H.  S.  Bonney,  J.  C.  Williams,  Dr.  George  Nicholson,  H.  M.  Quin, 
Louis  C.  Bickham,  Dr.  Hillory  Quin,  J.  B.  Quin,  H.  F.  Bridges, 
Richie  Quinn,  Christian  Hoover,  B.  C.  Hartwell,  Widow  Eliza 
Bickham,  Owen  Conerly,  William  A.  Barr,  J.  A.  Brent,  Preston 
Brent,  Jackson  Coney,  Andrew  Kaigler,  James  A.  Ferguson, 
W.  M.  Quinn,  William  Ellzey,  Jeremiah  Coney,  R.  G.  Statham, 
James  Conerly  and  W.  M.  Conerly,  and  the  following  young  ladies: 
Rachel  E.  Coney,  Nannie  Ellzey,  Emma  Ellzey,  Fanny  Wicker, 
Laura  Turnipseed,  Fanny  A.  Lamkin,  C.  A.  Lamkin,  Elizabeth 
and  Frances  Lamkin,  Mary  A.  Conerly,  Mrs.  Jennie  Lindsey 
McClendon,  Lucy  Brumfield,  Victoria  and  Lavinia  Williams, 
Mary  E.  Hartwell,  Eliza  Hoover,  Nannie  WTells,  Julia  Hoover, 
Mollie  Quin,  Alice  Quin,  Alvira  Sparkman,  Bettie  Miskell,  Eliza 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Catherine  Conerly,  Mollie 
Magee,  Mary  E.  Vaught,  Julia  Bascot,  Maggie  Martin,  Martha 
Jane  Sibley,  Ida  Matthews  and  Ida  Wallace. 

Miss  Rachel  E.  Coney,  daughter  of  Jackson  Coney  and  Emeline 
Morgan,  was  chosen  to  present  the  banner,  and  Emma  Ellzey  and 
Fanny  Wicker  were  chosen  as  maids  and  Benton  Bickham  escort 
of  honor. 

Hugh  Eugene  Weatherby,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  was  selected 
to  receive  the  banner  on  the  part  of  the  Quitman  Guards,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  performed  the  same  year  on  the  public  square,  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  return  of  the  flag  to  the 
survivors. 

The  banner  was  made  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  of  light 
cream  colored  silk,  with  a  gold  fringe  around  it  and  the  United 
States  coat  of  arms  formed  in  the  center.  On  one  side,  worked  in 
gold  letters,  is  the  inscription  : 

"Our  Country  and  Our  Homes." 
On  the  other  : 
' '  Presented  to  the  Quitman  Guards  by  the  Ladies  of  Pike  county. ' ' 

After  the  secession  of  Mississippi  and  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  obedience  to  a  call 
of  President  Davis  on  Governor  Pettus  for  aid  to  protect  Pensacola, 
the  Quitman  Guards  were  reorganized  and  mustered  into  the  service 
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of  the  State  on  April  21,  1861,  with  Samuel  A.  Matthews  as  captain. 
The  company  was  attached  to  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  Regiment 
under  Colonel  Carnot  Posey,  and  served  through  the  war  in 
Virginia. 

In  a  few  more  years  the  remnants  of  this  company  will  have 
passed  into  the  unknown,  where  all  the  heroes  who  figured  in  that 
great  conflict  have  gone,  and  it  has  been  determined  by  them  to 
have  this  relic  of  theirs  framed  and  deposited  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Jackson,  with  a  suitable  record  of  those  instrumental  in  its  pre- 
sentation and  return  to  them. 

Pike  county  sent  out  eleven  companies,  besides  Garland's 
Battalion,  into  the  Confederate  service. 

Preston  Brent,  who  organized  the  Quitman  Guards  in  1859,  also 
organized  the  Brent  Rifles  and  took  them  out  in  1862.  He  became 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Mississippi  Regiment  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  1863. 

Thomas  R.  Stockdale,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  escorts  to  the 
young  ladies  at  the  presentation  of  the  banner,,  was  major  of  the 
Sixteenth  Mississippi  Regiment  the  first  year  of  the  war.  He  after- 
wards raised  a  cavalry  command  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  and  married  Fanny  Wicker,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  at  the  banner  presentation.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
Congress  and  served  several  terms,  when  he  was  appointed  Supreme 
judge  of  Mississippi  by  Governor  McLaurin. 

H.  Eugene  Weathersby  was  a  graduate  of  Centenary  College, 
La.,  in  a  class  with  Judge  T.  C.  W.  Ellis,  of  the  Civil  District 
Court,  and  went  out  as  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  John  T.  Larrikin's 
company,  organized  at  Holmesville  in  1862,  of  the  Thirty-third 
Regiment,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1864.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Solomon  Weathersby  and 
Martha  Jane  Bennett,  of  Amite  county.  His  grand-parents  were 
immigrants  from  South  Carolina,  and  came  to  the  territory  of 
Mississippi  early  in  1800,  and  settled  in  Amite  county. 

The  little  girl,  Miss  Norma  Dunn,  chosen  to  return  the  banner  to 
the  survivors,  is  a  granddaughter  of  Captain  S.  A.  Matthews  and 
daughter  of  H.  G.  Dunn,  of  the  firm  of  Dunn  Bros.,  merchants  of 
Summitt,  who  married  Mamie  Mathews. 

Captain  John  Holmes,  of  Picayune,  the  last  captain  of  the  Ouit- 
inan  Guards,  received  the  banner. 
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In  the  early  sixties,  when  these  young  men  shouldered  their 
muskets  and  went  out  into  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  it  was  not 
dreamed  that  the  years  which  have  passed  and  been  forgotten  by 
so  many  would  again  be  recalled  and  bring  to  view  the  scenes  which 
touched  so  many  hearts,  and  filled  the  land  with  the  flood  of  tears 
that  were  wept.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  age  has  crept  on  the  brows 
of  many  who  were  children  then,  and  now  the  youths  who  fought 
through  the  great  war  and  have  lived  to  see  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  desolated  homes  gather  here  to  take  the  banner  that  was 
handed  to  them  in  the  morning  of  life  and  fold  it  forever  with  the 
benediction  which  has  filled  the  world  with  admiration. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  October  28,  1906. 

FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  APPOMATTOX. 


Lampkin's    Battery  of  Artillery  and    How   it    Fought   on 
Famous  Retreat.     A  Glimpse  of  General  Lee. 

Fight  Near  Farmville  and  Splendid  Service  of  the  Second 
Rockbridge  Battery. 


The  account  below  of  the  retreat  of  Lampkin's  Battery  from  near 
Fort  Harrison,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  Appomattox,  is 
by  Lieutenant  Fletcher  T.  Massie,  of  that  splendid  company  of 
artillery. 

It  is  interesting  in  its  incidents,  and  particularly  so  in  the  account 
it  gives  of  the  gun  and  caisson  captured  on  the  morning  of  surren- 
der with  their  commanding  officer  and  their  men. 

It  is  shown  by  the  report  of  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  which  has 
come  to  light,  that  two  guns  were  captured  that  morning  by  Beale's 
and  Robins's  Brigades  oi  his  division.  In  the  assault  General 
Beale  was  wounded,  and  Wilson  and  Walker,  of  Rockbridge,  were 
killed.  One  of  the  two  guns  was  thrown  over  in  a  ditch,  as  other 
accounts  have  made  known.  The  one  gun  and  the  caisson,  which 
were  brought  into  Lee's  lines,  were  each  drawn  by  six  horses.  It 
is  possible,  if  not,  indeed,  probable,  that  this  gun  and  caisson  were 
counted  by  some  onlookers  as  two  guns,  for  some  accounts  say 
that  four  guns  were  captured.  It  is  needlessly  to  go  farther  into 
this  question  now,  and  it  suffices  to  remark  that  this  account  of 
Lieutenant  Massie  is  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  fixing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  gun  and  caisson  were  brought  into 
Lee's  lines,  and  that  being  put  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Massie  and 
his  ten  men,  were  turned  over  by  him  in  a  short  time  after  the 
surrender  to  the  officer  and  men  from  whom  they  were  taken. 

Lieutenant  Massie  is  an  active  and  vigorous  man,  enjoying 
excellent  health  at  his  home  in  Amherst  County. 

Captain  Lampkin,  a  gigantic  grenadier,  who  would  have  been 
picked  out  on  sight  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  one  of  his  guards, 
and  who  made  a  great  name  while  gallantly  commanding  his  guns 
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in  battle,  is  still  living  in  Amherst,  and  he  and  Lieutenant  Massie 
still  look  as  if  they  would  hear  the  bugle  call  of  battle  with  relish 

and  satisfaction. 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 


My  name  is  Fletcher  T.  Massie,  and  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  in 
Lampkin's  battery  of  artillery,  which  was  organized  in  Nelson 
county,  Va. 

In  the  retreat  from  Petersburg  the  men  of  the  battery,  under 
Captain  Lampkin,  were  near  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James.  We  had  nearly  a  hundred  men  in  the  battery  at  the 
time  of  the  last  operations,  and  had  been  using  mortars  at  Fort 
Harrison.  We  left  Fort  Harrison  in  the  night  and  crossed  Mayo's 
Bridge  at  daylight  next  morning,  the  day  the  enemy  took  possession 
of  Richmond.  We  were  on  foot,  and  eight  or  ten  mortars  were 
carried  along  with  us  in  wagons.  We  were  attached  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Haskell's  artil.lery  battalion.  We  had  neither  swords  nor 
muskets.  As. we  progressed  on  our  march,  we  crossed  the  river 
near  Flat  Creek,  in  Amelia  county,  when  a  man  in  Confederate 
uniform  rode  up  to  HaskelPs  battalion  and  told  them  to  take  the 
road  leading  to  Paineville.  He  then  rode  off. 


ATTACKED    FROM    AMBUSH. 

As  we  got  nearer  Flat  Creek  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  suddenly 
dashed  from  the  front  with  a  battalion  yelling  and  shooting.  There 
were  several  hundred  of  them.  I  did  not  then  have  time  to  count. 
We  had  no  infantry  support,  and  one  gun  of  Ramsey's  battery, 
which  had  been  gotten  into  position  to  fire,  was  run  over  and 
captured  by  the  cavalry  and  the  battalion  dispersed.  They  also 
got  all  of  Ramsey's  guns,  which  were  four  fine  English  rifle  pieces. 
They  also  got  all  of  our  mortars,  and  these  two  bateries,  Ramsey's 
and  Lampkin's,  constituted  the  battalion  at  this  time.  Captain 
Lampkin  was  soon  captured.  I  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  when 
the  affair  was  over  I  went  back  to  the  scene,  where  I  found  wagons 
cut  down,  the  teams  gone  and  ten  men  of  my  battery. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  man  who  gave  the  order  for  us  to  take  the 
road  to  Paineville  was  a  Yankee  scout  in  disguise.  Sergeant  James 
F.  Wood,  of  Lampkin's  battery,  saw  him,  after  he  was  captured  in 
the  affair  with  the  Yankees,  and  said  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  them. 
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A    SIGHT    OF    GENERAL    LEE. 

I  told  the  men  to  supply  themselves  with  rations  out  of  the  cut 
down  and  broken  up  wagons  which  the  Yankees  had  left  near  Flat 
Creek,  and  we  had  a  plenty  of  raw  provisions  for  the  time  being. 

We  marched  on  together,  crossing  Appomattox  River  on  a 
ferryboat  near  High  Bridge,  and  got  to  Farmville  on  Thursday 
evening.  Our  rations  had  now  given  out,  but  a  Confederate 
commissary  at  Farmville  gave  us  a  new  supply,  which  lasted  us  to 
the  end.  We  spent  that  Thursday  night  in  Farmville. 

On  the  next  morning  (Friday)  I  took  my  ten  men  and  marched 
towards  the  county  bridge  that  crosses  the  Appomattox,  nut  far 
from  Farmville.  I  met  General  Pendleton  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bridge  and  inquired  for  Haskell's  battalion.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  coming  on,  and  in  a  short  time  I  met  Colonell  Haskell  on 
the  Richmond  side  of  the  bridge  with  two  batteries  of  his  battalion, 
which  had  been  marching  with  him.  About  this  time  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  rode  up  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  infantry.  He 
halted  the  men  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  to  stop  their  progress 
along  the  line  of  our  subsequent  march  towards  Appomattox. 
General  Lee  looked  as  he  always  did,  and  showed  no  sign  of  any 
discomfiture  whatever. 

THE    FIGHT    NEAR    FARMVILLE. 

We  were  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Farmville,  and  we 
marched  about  a  mile  farther  on  the  road  to  Appomattox.  I  now 
saw  a  section  of  artillery — that  is,  two  guns  of  the  Second  Rock- 
bridge  Battery — on  a  hill  in  action,  and  which  appeared  to  be  it 
small  brigade  of  infantry  supporting  them.  A  spirited  skirmish 
was  going  on.  I  never  saw  men  work  guns  better  or  more 
efficiently  than  did  that  section  of  that  artillery.  The  infantry 
receded  at  one  time  behind  the  battery,  where  they  were  formed, 
and,  advancing  in  fine  trim,  they  charged  and  drove  the  enemy. 
It  seemed  to  consist  of  infantry  and  artillery.  I  did  not  see  any 
cavalry. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  capture  of  some  seven  hundred 
Federal  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  were  thrown  back  and  defeated. 
I  do  not  knou  what  command  the  Confederate  infantry  belonged  to. 

We  remained  in  this  position  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  The 
Yankee  prisoners  were  collected  under  a  hill,  and  the  skirmishing, 
mostly  with  artillery,  continued  until  about  dark.  The  missiles 
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from  the  Yankee  artillery  swept  over  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
which  the  Yankee  prisoners  were  lying  down,  and  struck  into  the 
hill  behind  them.  The  prisoners  naturally  stuck  pretty  close  to  the 
ground,  and  some  of  them  said  "they  were  damn-fool  Yankees 
shooting  those  guns,"  for  they  were  very  dangerous  to  their  own 
men. 

At  nightfall  we  resumed  our  march  towards  Appomattox. 
During  Saturday  we  were  on  the  march,  without  incident  of  im- 
portance. In  the  evening  we  heard  the  guns  of  a  skirmish  near 
Appomattox.  We  halted  about  nightfall,  about  a  mile  before 
reaching  Appomattox,  and  for  the  first  time  during  the  retreat  the 
harness  was  taken  off  of  the  horses  that  carried  Colonel  Hask ell's 
guns. 

THIN    GRAY    LINE    AT    APPOMATTOX. 

On  the  morning  of  April  gth,  the  day  of  surrender,  we  were  early 
in  arms — that  is,  those  who  had  them.  My  ten  men  had  none,  and 
HaskelPs  battalion  marched  in  the  rear  of  Field's  division  to  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse.  Passing  through  the  village,  Colonel  Hask  ell's 
guns  were  placed  in  position  in  the  line  of  battle  formed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  courthouse.  I  cannot  say  at  what  point  Field's 
division  was  put  in  position.  As  my  ten  men  had  no  guns  to 
serve,  nor  small  arms  to  use  as  infantry,  I  kept  them  near  the  court- 
house. There  I  met  a  lieutenant  of  Ramseys's  battery.  We 
walked  out  of  the  village,  where  we  could  see  the  Confederate  line, 
and  I  remarked  to  the  lieutenant  how  slender  it  looked,  and  how 
many  openings  there  were  in  it,  covered  by  their  infantry  or 
artillery.  Most  of  our  artillery  were  in  the  hollows  behind  the 
infantry,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  army,  as  one  of  the  generals 
said,  "had  been  worn  to  a  frazzle."  We  turned  after  surveying 
the  scene  to  rejoin  our  men  in  the  village,  when  we  heard  the  guns 
of  a  skirmish  in  the  direction  of  the  Lynchburg  front.  Soon  after 
that,  a  Yankee  gun,  the  brass  Napoleon  of  Company  M,  United 
States  Regular  Artillery,  and  the  caisson  also,  each  hauled  by  six 
horses,  were  brought  into  the  village  by  a  Confederate  cavalry 
escort  on  horseback,  the  Yankee  detachments  going  along  with  the 
guns,  and  the  Yankee  drivers  being  in  the  saddle.  A  Federal 
lieutenant  of  artillery  rode  along  with  them.  A  little  later  I  met 
General  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery  of  Long-street's  corps,  in  the 
village.  He  said  to  me,  after  our  greetings  :  "I  am  sorry,  Lieu- 
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tenant,  you  have  not  your  guns  with  you,  for  I  am  putting  the  guns 
in  position  now  to  meet  the  enemy." 

GENERAL    LEE    APPEARS. 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  I  have  got  ten  men  here  who  can 
serve  a  gun,  and  I  saw  a  Yankee  gun  just  now  coming  into  the 
village,  and  I  would  like  to  have  that,  for  my  men  can  handle  it." 
"Very  well,"  said  he,  "come  with  me  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to 
you."  So  we  went  together  and  found  the  gun  with  the  Yankee 
company,  which  had  been  captured,  and  some  of  the  cavalry  that 
had  it  in  charge,  and  I  took  possession  of  it  with  my  ten  men  and 
got  ready  to  carry  it  into  position  as  soon  as  General  Alexander 
should  tell  me  where  to  place  it. 

Before  any  further  orders  came  from  General  Alexander,  I  saw 
General  Lee  ride  up  into  the  village  with  two  Federal  officers,  one 
riding  on  each  side  of  him.  He  came  from  the  Lynchburg  side  of 
his  army.  I  knew  from  seeing  these  officers  with  General  Lee  that 
the  whole  thing  was  about  up.  Soon  after  this  the  news  came  that 
the  army  had  surrendered.  Before  we  heard  what  the  terms  of 
surrender  were,  a  group  of  us,  consisting  of  my  men,  myself, 
Colonel  Haskell,  and  a  number  of  officers,  agreed  together  that  we 
would  not  go  to  prison,  would  cut  our  way  through  the  lines  some 
way  or  other,  but  we  would  not  surrender  to  be  captured  and  carried 
off.  Then  came  the  farther  news,  circulated  from  lip  to  lip,  that  we 
would  be  paroled  under  the  terms  of  surrender  that  had  been  agreed 
upon. 

When  my  men  took  charge  of  the  captured  Napoleon  gun,  the 
men  of  the  company  were  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  provost- 
marshal,  but  as  soon  as  the  surrender  was  over  the  Federal  lieutenant 
who  commanded  it  and  many  of  his  men  returned  to  where  I  was. 
He  was  as  hot  as  pepper  about  having  lost  his  gun  that  morning, 
but  he  greeted  me  kindly,  though  at  first  he  did  not  seem  in  a  humor 
for  talk.  In  a  little  while  his  temper  improved,  and  when  I  turned 
the  gun  over  to  him,  he  had  it  and  the  caisson  hitched  up,  put  his 
men  in  charge  of  it  and  drove  off.  Before  he  left  us  he  said  he  had 
been  deceived  that  morning,  having  been  told  that  the  way  was 
open  to  him.  No  sooner  had  he  got  in  the  brush  than  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  swooped  down  on  him  and  got  all  around  him,  and 
he  didn't  have  a  chance  to  fire  a  shot  before  he  and  his  gun  were 
captured.  We  had  taken  the  Yankee  horses  for  the  most  part, 
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that  brought  out  the  gun  and  caisson  and  swapped  them  off  to 
cavalrymen  or  officers,  whoever  wanted  them,  and  had  put  in  their 
place  the  worn  and  haggard  Confederate  horses  that  they  had 
ridden  down.  When  the  lieutenant  looked  at  the  new  horses  we 
had  provided  for  him,  he  evidently  knew  what  had  happened,  but 
he  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

FLETCHER  T.  MASSIE, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Lampkin's  Battery. 


GIVES  FULL  RECORD. 

Longest  March  in  Shortest  Time — Suffolk  to  Gettysburg. 


Editor  Times- Dispatch  : 

Sir, — I  will  say  that  I  was  a  member  of  Company  E,  Eighteenth 
Virginia  Regiment, .Hunton's  Brigade,  Pickett's  Division.  I  knew 
Comrade  S.  W.  Paulett  very  well.  I  have  made  many  long  and 
weary  marches  with  him.  I  don't  think  any  troops  made  a  longe-r 
march  to  reach  Gettysburg  than  we  did — namely,  from  Suffolk, 
Va.,  to  Gettysburg  battlefield,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Thirty-second  Virginia  Regiment  was  at  one  time  attached  to 
Hunton's  Brigade,  and  that  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863-64. 
Hunton's  Brigade,  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  came  from  Orange 
county  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  about  the  first  of  October,  1863. 
Hunton's  Brigade  went  to  Chaffin's  farm,  eight  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, and  went  in  quarters  vacated  by  Wise's  men.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment  was  sent  to  Petersburg  to 
do  provost  duty  in  the  town;  at  the  same  time  we  relieved  the 
Thirty-second  Virginia  Regiment,  who  had  been  doing  similar 
duty  up  to  that  time.  So  the  Thirty- second  Regiment  went  to 
Chaffin's  farm  and  were  attached  to  Huntcn's  Brigade,  and 
remained  with  them  until  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June,  1864. 
when  at  Hanover  Junction,  when  we  rejoined  our  brigade  and  the 
Thirty-second  went  back  to  Corse's  Brigade.  In  the  meantime  the 
Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment  was  with  Corse's  Brigade  and  left 
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Petersburg  with  them  about  the  last  of  January,  1864,  and  went  to 
the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and  had  quite  an  exciting  time, 
capturing  a  good  many  prisoners  and  some  fine  guns  and  horses. 
We  captured  one  complete  camp  of  a  New  York  regiment  about 
five  miles  out  from  Newbern.  While  in  North  Carolina  we  were  at 
Goldsboro,  where  in  February  we  re- enlisted  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  We  were  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Tarboro  in  May.  We 
returned  to  Virginia  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  May 
1 6,  1864.  after  which  we  went  to  Richmond,  and,  lying  on  the  green 
grass  inside  the  Capitol  Square,  heard  a  speech  from  Congressman 
McMillan  from  Tennessee,  and  drew  some  chewing  tobacco,  after 
which  we  took  the  train  for  Guinea  Station,  in  Spotsylvania,  just  in 
time  to  make  the  march  with  Lee's  army  for  the  North  Anna. 
Here  we  held  Grant's  vast  army  in  check  for  some  days,  when  we 
made  the  move  to  Cold  Harbor,  and  there  I  made  my  last  fight, 
being  desperately  wounded,  and  my  career  as  an  active  Confederate 
soldier  came  to  an  end. 

M.  J.  MOORE, 

Formerly  of  Company   E,    i8th  Virginia  Regiment,   Hunton's 
Brigade,  Pickett's  Division,  Longstreet's  Corps. 

Gig,  Va.,  September,  1906. 
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from  the  Times-Dispatch,  September  30,  1906. 

THIRTY-SECOND  AT  SHARPSBURG. 


Graphic  Story  of  Work  Done  on  One  of  the  Bloodiest  of 
Fields — Forty-five  Per  Cent.   Loss. 


Shot  at  From   Behind  a  Stone  Fence — Samples  of 
Ptrsonal  Courage. 


[For  further  information  of  the  terrific  battle  and  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  Colonel  E.  M. 
Morrison,  see  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
pp.  97-110. — ED.] 

Editor  Times- Dispatch : 

Sir, — On  December  10,  1905,  you  published  in  the  Confederate 
column  an  account  of  the  part  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Regiment 
took  in  that  awful  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  on  September  17,  1862. 
It  was  written  by  that  noble  and  gallant  gentleman,  Colonel  E.  M. 
Morrison. 

The  hope  was  then  expressed  that  some  soldier  who  was  there 
would  do  for  the  Thirty-second  Virginia  Regiment  what  Colonel 
Morrison  had  done  for  the  Fifteenth  Virginia.  I  have  waited  for 
nearly  one  year  to  see  if  some  one  more  competent  than  I  v;oukl 
respond,  but  so  far  I  have  seen  no  account  of  the  Thirty-second 
Virginia,  and  the  old  regiment  was  there,  and  did  her  full  duty, 
having  lost  forty-five  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded.  If  our 
noble  Colonel  Edgar  Bunn  Montague,  Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  R. 
Willis,  Major  Baker  P.  Lee,  or  several  Captains,  Samuel  Armistead, 
Octavius  Coke,  O.  P.  Johnson,  Segar  Green,  Adjutant  Pettit,  and 
other  true  and  brave  men  were  alive,  they  could  and  would  give  a 
good  account;  but  I  will  try  and  do  the  best  that  I  can,  and  tell 
what  I  saw  and  did  from  my  standpoint,  which  was  not  very  far 
right  or  lefi  of  our  colors.  Bob  Forrest  was  the  color-bearer,  John 
Cose,  of  Company  I,  was  on  his  right  front  rank,  and  I  was  on  his 
left  front  rank.  Captain  Octavius  Coke,  of  Company  C,  on  my  left. 

Our  brigade  (Semmes's)  left  Maryland  Heights  on  the  afternoon 
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of  the  i6th  of  September,  1862.  We  crossed  the  river  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  pontoon  bridges.  Late  in  the  day  saw  plenty  of  Federal 
prisoners.  I  got  a  good  supply  of  crackers  and  maple  sugar.  We 
camped  just  outside  of  the  town,  and  rations  were  issued  with 
instructions  to  cook  at  once.  It  was  then  about  dark.  We  marched 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  and  then  filed  off  into  an  open  field  to  rest 
Tor  the  night,  as  I  thought.  Most  of  us  lay  on  the  ground  to  sleep 
and  rest,  but  many,  as  usual,  went  off  foraging  for  something  good 
to  eat.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  reckon,  we  were  awakened  by 
that  very  unwelcome,  everlasting  long  roll,  and  our  colonel, 
mounted  on  his  old  sorrel,  riding  about  the  men,  saying,  "  Hurry 
up,  men!  Hurry!  Everything  depends  on  being  at  the  ford  by 
daybreak."  That  word,  * 'Hurry!"  and,  "Steady,  men!  steady!" 
were  his  favorite  commands.  (Brave  and  true  soldier  he  was;  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  general.) 

It  looked  then  as  if  we  were  going  back  to  Maryland.  About 
that  time,  Leonard  Taylor,  of  Company  C,  said,  "Boys,  we  are 
going  to  catch  thunder  today,  for  I  have  been  dreaming  that  we 
were  in  the  hardest  battle  yet."  His  dream  came  too  true,  for 
before  sunset  on  that  day,  the  i/th  of  September,  our  regiment, 
the  Thirty-second  Virginia,  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  forty-five 
per  cent.  (The  poor  boy  was  afterwards  killed  at  Second  Cold 
Harbor. ) 

After  a  hard  march  we  reached  the  ford  (Boteler's,  just  below 
Shepherdstown)  at  daybreak  and  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
marched  up  the  river  opposite  Shepherdstown,  halted,  and  two 
men  from  each  company  detailed  to  fill  our  canteens.  At  that  time* 
General  Jackson  rode  up  and  directed  General  McLaws  to  strike 
McClellan  about  Dunkards'  Church  and  drive  him  back.  Kershaw's 
Brigade  rested  near  the  church,  Barksdale's  next,  Semmes's  next, 
Cobb's  Legion  next,  I  think,  and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  next  on  the 
river.  I  think  that  was  about  the  formation  of  the  line  about  where- 
we  went  in  the  battle. 

I  will  say  just  here  that  Captain  R.  L.  Henley  (afterwards  Judge 
of  James  City  County),  as  we  were  on  the  way  to  the  field  procured 
a  musket,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  went  in  the  fight  with  his  old 
company,  C.  He  was  at  that  time  commissary  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  wounded  three  times  before  leaving  the  field. 

We  went  on  at  quick  time  until  halted  and  ordered  to  unsling 
knapsacks  and  all  baggage  (except  "war-bags,"  haversacks  and 
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canteens);  and  then  on  to  the  field  at  a  double-quick  through 
fields,  woods,  creeks,  fences  and  most  everything-.  I  thought  as 
we  came  out  of  a  piece  of  woods  to  the  field  I  saw  General  Jackson. 
I  think  the  Tenth  Georgia  was  on  the  right  of  our  brigade  (which 
was  in  echelon  with  Barksdale's  Brigade),  the  Thirty-second  next, 
the  Fifteenth  next,  I  think,  and  the  Fifty-third  Georgia  on  extreme 
left.  As  we  emerged  from  the  piece  of  woods,  Colonel  Montague 
gave  command,  "By  company  into  line!"  as  we  were  marching  by 
the  flank;  but  the  regiment  came  into  line  at  one  movement  and 
started  across  that  terrible,  bloody  field.  Looking  to  my  right,  I 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  that  I  ever  saw,  or  ever 
expect  to  see  again.  It  was  Barksdale's  men  driving  the  enemy 
up  into  and  through  a  piece  of  woods  in  their  front.  Their  fire  was 
so  steady  and  severe  that  it  looked  like  a  whirlwind  was  passing 
through  the  leaves  on  the  ground  and  woods.  I  remarked  to 
Captain  Coke,  on  my  left,  "to  look;  was  not  that  the  grandest 
sight  he  ever  saw. 'V  He  said,  "Yes,  John,  it  is  grand;  but  look  in 
our  front,  my  boy,  and  see  what  we  have  to  face." 

At  that  time  the  field  in  our  front  was  being  literally  plowed  and 
torn  up  by  shot,  shell  and  minie  balls.  Colonel  Montague  gave 
command  that  captains  take  their  positions  in  the  centre  and  rear 
of  their  companies.  Captain  Coke  said  that  he  was  going  to  stay 
by  my  side,  on  the  right  of  his  company.  I  said  to  him  it  was  a 
very  dangerous  place,  so  near  the  colors.  He  said,  "Yes,  every- 
where is  dangerous  here."  In  a  few  moments  he  was  shot  above 
the  knee  and  fell.  The  ambulance  corps  took  him  off  the  field, 
and  he  recovered  to  join  us  again  before  we  got  to  Fredericksburg, 
in  December,  1862. 

On  we  went  until  we  reached  a  rocky  knoll  about,  I  should 
judge,  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  yards  from  a  stone  fence,  which 
the  enemy  were  behind,  pouring  a  shower  of  minies  at  us.  At  that 
point  our  loss  was  terrible.  The  ranks  were  so  scattered,  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  so  thick,  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  go  no  further. 
Our  rear  rank  wag  ten  or  more  paces  in  our  rear,  and  we  were  in 
danger  of  being  shot  by  our  own  men.  Our  flag  was  shot  through 
seventeen  times,  and  the  staff  cut  in  two.  I  don't  think  our  color- 
bearer,  Bob  Forrest,  was  hurt.  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
wrist  and  foot,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  most  everybody  near  the 
flag  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Both  ot  my  jacket  sleeves  were 
bespotted  with  blood  and  brains  of  my  comrades  near  me. 
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At  about  this  time  General  Semmes  came  to  our  colors,  and  saw 
me  still  shooting  away  as  fast  as  I  could  load,  and  asked  where  the 
enemy  was  located.  I  told  him  behind  that  fence  in  front.  He 
said,  "Yes,  and  they  will  kill  the  last  one  of  us,  and  that  we  must 
charge  them."  He  gave  the  command  to  charge.  Bob  Forrest 
went  forward  several  paces  in  front  and  waited  for  the  line  of 
battle  to  come  up,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  St.  Clair,  of  Company  I, 
ran  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Bob  Forrest,  why  in  the  h-11  don't  you 
go  forward  with  the  flag;  if  you»  won't  go,  give  it  to  me,"  and 
started  for  it.  Bob  Forrest,  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived,  said  to 
him,  "You  shan't  have  it;  I  will  carry  this  flag  as  far  as  any  man; 
bring  your  line  up  and  we  will  all  go  up  together."  They  did  come 
up,  and  took  the  fence  and  drove  the  enemy  up  the  hill.  This 
practically  ended  the  fighting  in  our  front  during  that  awful  day. 
This  is  the  best  account  I  can  give.  I  well  know  that  the  old 
Thirty-second  Virginia  did  her  full  duty  on  that  terrible,  bloody 

day. 

JOHN  T.   PARHAM, 

Late  Ensign  32d  Virginia  Infantry. 

P.  S.— I  omitted  to  state  that  Capt.  W.  S.  Stores,  of  Co.  I,  the 
color  company,  and  Serg't- Major  Jos.  V.  Bidgood  were  present  and 
did  their  full  duty,  and  are  both  now  alive,  and  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  battle.  Joseph  V.  Bidgood's  father  was  our  chap- 
lain. I  have  heard  that  Major  Willis,  chaplain  of  the  Fifteenth 
Virginia,  had  his  coat  shot  all  to  pieces,  and  did  not  receive  a 
scratch.  He  was  one  of  our  many  fighting  chaplains — would  fight 
with  his  men  during  the  day  and  preach  and  pray  with  them  at 
night.  J.  T.  P. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch  of  April  22-29,  May  6,  1906. 

MEN  OF  VIRGINIA  AT  BALL'S  BLUFF. 

They  Will  Divide  the  Honors  with  the  Brave  Men  from 
Mississippi — Hunton  Hero  of  the  Day. 


The  Famous  Eighth  Virginia  Infantry,  the  Cavalry  and  the 

Richmond  Howitzers — The  Numbers  Engaged 

on  Both  Sides  in  the  Famous  Fight. 

Editor  of  the  Times- Dispatch  : 

Sir, — This  paper  on  Ball's  Bluff  was  partly  prepared  some 
weeks  ago,  but  laid  aside  on  account  of  an  eye  trouble,  which  pre- 
vented writing,  and  the  examination  requisite  to  accuracy.  In  the 
meantime  Captain  McNeily's  account  appeared,  but  as  he  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Mississippian  and  I,  from  that  of  a  Vir- 
ginian, there  will  be  found  enough  variety  of  treatment  to  keep  the 
interest  of  readers  of  war  subjects  and  Virginia  historic  battles. 

Respectfully, 

R.  W.  HUNTER. 


The  proposed  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  so  much  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  battlefield  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  National  Cemetery  there  located,  and  for 
macadamising  a  road  leading  thereto  from  the  Leesburg  and  Point 
of  Rocks  turnpike,  recalls  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  minor 
battles  of  the  war,  not  only  because  of  the  laurels  so  gallantly  won 
by  the  victorious  Virginians  and  Mississippians,  the  disproportion 
of  the  enemy's  loss  to  the  number  engaged  on  our  side,  the  tragic 
character  of  the  disaster  which  overtook  the  Federal  invaders,  but 
also  because  of  its  far-reaching  effect  in  the  derangement  and  check 
it  caused  to  McClellan's  whole  plan  of  campaign.  Apart  from 
these  larger  results,  the  battle  bristles  with  thrilling  exploits,  and 
incidents  of  the  most  sensational  character,  which  invest  it  with  an 
enduring  interest  to  all  students  of  the  military  and  general  history 
of  our  country. 

The  significance  of  battles  cannot  be  gauged  fairly  by  the  number 
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engaged.  The  results,  immediate  and  remote,  must  be  considered. 
In  his  ''Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  beginning  with 
Marathon  in  490  B.  C. ,  and  ending  with  Waterloo,  in  1815,  Creasy 
gives  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Saratoga,  where  the  Americans  largely 
outnumbered  the  British,  as  the  decisive  battles  of  our  Revolution, 
because  it  led  to  the  French  recognition  and  alliance,  which  proved 
so  opportune  at  Yorktown.  Southern  historians,  with  pardonable 
native  pride,  advance  the  claim  of  King's  Mountains  to  the  dis- 
tinction Creasy  accords  to  Saratoga;  and  with  much  show  of  reason, 
because  at  King's  Mountain,  the  militia  of  the  backwoods  frontier 
of  Southwest  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  country  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky,  to  the  number  of  910,  under  such  master 
spirits  as  Campbell,  Shelby,  Levier,  Cleveland,  McDowell  and 
Williams,  with  their  hunting  rifles  met  and  destroyed  CornwalhV 
advance  guard  under  Colonel  Ferguson,  composed  of  1,016  of  the 
flower  of  the  British  army,  equipped  with  muskets  and  bayonets. 
Less  than  two  thousand  were  here  engaged  and  the  battle  lasted 
only  an  hour,  but  that  hour  was  largely  fraught  with  the  nation's 
fate,  in  that  it  dispelled  at  once  and  forever,  the  fatal  illusion  that 
our  colonial  militia  could  not  successfully  contend  with  British 
regulars,  and  taught  lessons  infinite  in  value,  and  full  of  inspiration, 
to  our  struggle  and  dejected  countrymen. 

While  none  of  the  splendid  triumphs  achieved  by  Southern  arms 
in  the  war  between  the  States  can  be  called  "decisive"  in  the  sense, 
the  terms  applied  to  these  battles  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  reason 
that  the  government  for  whose  establishment  they  were  fought, 
was  finally  overthrown,  yet  they  will  live  in  history  forever  as 
models  of  the  highest  attainment  in  the  science  of  war;  and  in  all  the 
Southland,  the  names  and  deeds  of  its  champions  will  be  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  its  people  as  long  as  men  cherish  honor  and 
women  love  courage. 

To  understand  a  battle  thoroughly,  the  train  of  events  which  led 
up  to  it,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  fought,  and  what  it 
accomplished,  must  be  considered;  or  more  briefly  in  the  phrase  of 
the  military  writers,  the  "Genesis  or  Prelude,  the  Battle,  and  the 
Results." 

Along  these  lines  we  shall  try  to  describe  Ball's  Bluff,  availing 
ourselves,  largely,  however,  of  the  admirable  history  written  by 
Colonel  E.  V.  White  and  dedicated  to  the  Loudoun  Chapter  of  the 
U.  D.  C.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  monument  to  the  Loudoun  soldiers. 
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The  realistic  touches  of  a  personal  narrative  give  a  life  and 
spirit  to  his  picture,  which  any  effort  of  a  non-participant  would 
necessarily  lack.  He  belonged  to  Ashby's  Cavalry  and  volunteered 
for  the  fight  as  aide  to  Colonel  Hunton,  who  tells  in  his  official 
report  of  "the  great  service"  White  rendered  "by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  daring  courage."  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jenifer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  field  until  Hunton 
arrived,  says  he  "never  witnessed  more  coolness  and  courage  than 
this  young  gentleman  displayed,  being  exposed  to  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  enemy."  His  subsequent  career  as  a  soldier  was  in  accord 
with  its  early  promise.  He  won  promotion  along  with  the  praise 
of  his  generals,  and  as  commander  of  White's  (35th  Va.)  battalion, 
takes  a  place  in  our  history  among  the  boldest  sabreurs  who  followed 
the  plumes  of  Stuart,  Hampton  and  the  Lees. 

It  is  because  he  has  supplemented  his  active  participation  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  official  reports  (which  many  writers  fail  to  do) 
that  I  regard  Colonel  White  as  the  best  living  authority  as  to  the 
details  of  this  battle,  and  will,  therefore,  quote  from  him  freely. 

THE   PRELUDE. 

Popular  clamor  at  the  North  for  an  advance  upon  Richmond, 
which  was  lulled  for  a  while  by  the  disastrous  rout  of  McDowell  at 
Bull  Run,  revived  in  intensity  three  months  later.  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  more 
clearly  than  the  political  generals  who  were  goading  him  to  aggress- 
ive operations,  had  wisely  utilized  the  interval  to  discipline  and 
mobilize  the  Northern  hosts,  which  had  rallied  to  the  Union 
Standard,  into  that  formidable  organization  which  became  famous 
as  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  and  he  was  now  making  prelimi- 
nary reconnaisances  with  the  view  to  a  combined  movement  upon 
the  Confederate  position  near  Manassas. 

The  main  body  of  his  army  was  in  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  large  Federal  forces  under  Banks, 
Hamilton  and  Stone  were  located  in  Maryland,  opposite  the  county 
of  Loudoun,  within  easy  march  of  the  fords  and  ferries  of  the  upper 
Potomac,  which  led  to  roads  running  to  Leesburg.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Leesburg  was  a  point  of  prime  strategic  importance,  the 
possession  of  which  would  make  McClellan,  by  menacing  or  pass- 
ing Johnston's  left  flank  to  manoeuver  him  out  of  his  position,  and 
this  evidently  was  his  aim. 
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Apart  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  his  flank  and  watching  the 
ferries,  the  Confederate  commander  realized  the  importance  of 
keeping  open  the  turnpike  leading  from  Leesburg  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  Jackson  was  operat- 
ing, and  saving  for  his  army  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  fertile 
Piedmont  counties. 

THE    SEVENTH    BRIGADE. 

To  compass  these  ends,  Colonel  Hunton  had  been  ordered  earlv 
in  August  to  reoccupy  Leesburg  with  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment, 
and  later  on  three  Mississippi  regiments — the  Thirteenth,  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth — under  Colonels  Barksdale,  Featherstone 
and  Burt  with  six  guns  of  the  Richmond  Howitzers  and  three  com- 
panies of  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jenifer,  were 
sent  to  the  same  place,  and  organized  as  the  Seventh  Brigade  of 
Beauregard's  Corps,  under  command  of  Colonel  N.  G.  Evans,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  won  great  distinction  at  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  for  which  he  was  afterward  made  a  brigadier- 
general. 

Evans  thought  Leesburg  was  too  much  exposed  and  too  far  away 
for  timely  reinforcement  in  case  of  attack  by  a  largely  superior 
force,  and  had  withdrawn  his  command  to  a  strong  position  at 
Carter's  Mill,  seven  miles  nearer  Manassas.  Upon  reporting  this 
fact,  General  Beauregard  wrote  at  once,  asking  the  reason  for  his 
withdrawal,  adding  that  the  position  he  had  occupied  was  "under- 
stood to  be  very  strong,  and  the  General  hopes  you  will  be  able  to 
maintain  it  against  odds  should  the  enemy  press  across  the  river 
and  move  in  this  direction.  To  prevent  such  a  movement,  and 
junction  of  Banks's  forces  with  McClellan's  is  of  the  utmost 
military  importance,  and  you  will  be  expected  to  make  a  desperate 
stand,  falling  back  only  in  the  lace  of  an  overwhelming  enemy." 

At  midnight  of  the  iQth,  Evans  moved  his  brigade  back  to  Burnt 
Bridge,  along  the  line  of  Goose  Creek,  where  he  had  a  line  of 
intrenchments,  and  there  awaited  developments.  His  situation  was 
now  critical,  and  called  for  the  same  fine  military  foresight  he  had 
shown  at  first  Manassas,  where  he  disconnected  McDowell's  impos- 
ing feint  at  Stone  bridge  and  met  his  main  advance  by  way  of 
Sudley  Springs,  some  two  miles  beyond  the  Confederate  flank. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Oth,  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Stone,  at 
Poolesville,  Md.,  that  "General  McCall  occupied  Draneville,  yester- 
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clay  and  is  still  there.  Will  send  out  heavy  reconnoisances  today 
in  all  directions  from  that  point.  The  General  desires  that  you 
keep  a  good  lookout  upon  Leesburg  to  see  if  this  movement  drives 
them  away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part  would 
have  the  effect  to  move  them." 

THE    BATTLE    CAME. 

This  order,  although  not  so  intended,  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff. 

When  armies  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  fight,  slight  and  unforseen 
causes  often  bring  it  on.  It  was  Pettigrew's  march  in  search  of 
shoes,  and  his  collision  with  Buford's  cavalry,  that  precipitated  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  defeated  Lee's  plan  of  concentration  at 
Cashtown.  So  Stone's  "demonstration"  at  Ball's  Bluff  deranged 
McClellan's  plan  for  a  general  advance  of  his  army. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Oth,  Stone  sent  out  a  scouting  party  to  cross 
at  Harrison's  Island  and  explore  the  country  in  the  direction  of 
Leesburg.  Returning  with  the  report  that  a  rebel  camp  of  about 
thirty  tents  was  found  in  the  edge  of  a  woods  near  the  town,  Stone 
directed  Colonel  Devens,  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment — the 
Fifteenth  Massachusetts — to  destroy  the  camp,  reconnoitre,  and 
either  to  recross  the  river  or  remain,  if  he  thought  he  could  safely 
do  so. 

Devens  decided  to  hold  on,  and  sent  back  to  his  brigade  com- 
mander (Colonel  Baker)  for  reinforcements.  The  latter  consulted 
Stone,  his  division  commander,  and  was  given  permission  either  to 
withdraw  Devens  or  send  him  reinforcements.  Eager  to  add  the 
laurels  of  a  hero  to  his  fame  as  a  senatorial  orator,  Baker  promptly 
availed  himself  of  the  discretion  allowed  him,  and  sent  word  to 
Devens  that  he  would  come  in  person  with  his  historic  brigade  to 
his  support;  and  this  he  did  as  rapidly  as  the  boats  at  his  disposal 
\vould  permit. 

The  ''rebel  camp"  was  an  illusion,  the  scouts  having  been  de- 
ceived by  a  line  of  trees,  which  presented,  in  an  uncertain  light, 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  tents.  But  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  2ist,  Colonel  Devens  encountered  a  very  real  and 
a  very  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  person  of  Captain  Duff,  with 
forty  men  of  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi,  who  had  been  picketing 
the  river  near  Smart's  mill,  a  short  distance  above  the  Bluff. 
Devens  undertook  their  capture,  by  attacking  with  Philbrick's 
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company  in  front,  and  sending  his  other  companies  around  their 
flanks.  The  net  was  spread  in  vain  in  sight  of  such  a  bird  as  Duff. 
Retiring  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  better  position,  Duff's  men 
dropped  on  their  knees  for  more  deliberate  aim,  and  fired  a  stag- 
gering volley  as  the  enemy  approached,  which  caused  Devens  to 
reconsider  and  retire  out  of  range.  In  that  preliminary  skirmish 
Duff  captured  three  wounded  prisoners  and  fifteen  stands  of  arms, 
with  a  loss  of  three  men  wounded,  while  Devens  reports  one  killed, 
nine  wounded  and  three  missing. 

Meantime,  Devens  had  been  reinforced  by  one  hundred  men  of 
the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  under  Colonel  Lee,  and  by  the  other 
companies  of  his  regiment,  amounting  in  all  to  753. 

There  was  an  earthwork  called  "Fort  Evans,"  to  the  eastward  of 
Leesburg,  which  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  field  of  operation, 
where  Colonel  Evans  fixed  his  headquarters  and  remained  through- 
out the  engagement.  He  knew  that  crossings  had  been  effected, 
both  at  the  Bluff  and  at  Edwards'  Ferry — the  distance  between 
them  being  about  four  miles — but  nothing  had  as  yet  occurred  to 
indicate  clearly  the  point  from  which  the  enemy's  advance  was  to 
be  made.  He  could  only  conjecture,  what  we  know  now  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Stone's  plan  was  for  Baker  to  break  and  drive  the  Con- 
federate left  "so  that  when  they  are  pushed,  Gorman  (at  Edwards' 
Ferry)  can  come  in  on  their  flank."  Stone's  strategy  was  good, 
but  Baker's  tactics  very  bad. 

Evans  had  previously  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jenifer,  with 
four  companies  from  the  Mississippi  regiments  and  three  Virginia 
cavalry  companies,  under  Captains  W.  B.  Ball,  W.  W.  Mead  and 
Lieutenant  Morehead,  in  all  320  men,  to  the  support  of  Captain 
Duff,  and  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  his  plan  of  attack 
should  be  developed. 

About  ii  o'clock  Devens  again  advanced,  "but  was  met  in 
strong  contention  by  Jenifer's  people  for  about  an  hour,  when  the 
Federals  retired."  In  his  report  Jenifer  speaks  in  highest  praise  of 
the  Mississippi  companies  and  the  Virginia  cavalrymen,  who 
fought  dismounted  by  their  side,  because  of  the  fences,  ravines  and 
thickets  in  that  part  of  the  field.  In  the  charge  which  dislodged 
the  enemy,  Jenifer  leaped  his  horse  over  the  fence,  "followed  by 
Captain  Ball,  Lieutenants  Wooldridge  and  Weisiger,  of  the  Chester- 
field troop;  Baxter,  of  the  Loudoun  cavalry,  and  Messrs.  Hendrick 
and  Peters,  civilians,  who  volunteered  for  the  fight."  Baxter  is 
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mentioned  as  "deserving  praise  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
made  a  charge  with  ten  men  on  two  companies  of  the  enemy's 
infantry.  Lieutenant  Charles  Wildman,  who  will  be  heard  from 
later  on,  is  complimented,  and  "Sergeant  Strother,  of  the  Madison 
cavalry;  Sergeant- Major  Baugh,  of  the  Chesterfield  troop,  and 
Private  Toler,  of  the  Loudoun  cavalry,  rendered  good  service  in 
carrying  orders." 

"And  now,"  says  Colonel  White,  "was  their  best  time  to  recross 
the  river,  for  Hunton,  with  his  Eighth  Virginia  (except  Wampler's 
company,  left  at  the  Burnt  Bridge  to  look  out  for  McCall)  was  com- 
ing at  a  double  quick,  with  375  more  people  in  bad  temper." 

Then  came  the  tug  of  the  battle.  Colonel  Baker  had  now 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  his  brigade,  making  in  all  about  1,900  men, 
with  two  howitzers  and  one  rifle  cannon. 

"Colonel  Hunton,"  says  Colonel  White,  "moved  forward  into  the 
heavy  timber,  where  Colonel  Jenifer's  fight  had  left  the  Federals. 
The  battle  opened  again  severely,  the  Eighth  Virginia  fighting- 
straight  ahead,  with  Jenifer's  force  covering  their  left,  which  gave 
them  opportunity  for  aggressive  battle,  although  but  one  to  three, 
with  no  artillery  to  answer  Baker's  salutes  The  firing  was  rapid 
and  the  fighting  stubborn,  the  Federals  standing  up  to  their  work 
well,  giving  and  receiving  bloody  blows  with  high  courage;  but 
notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  force,  amply  sufficient  to  have 
swept  the  Confederates  from  the  field  at  one  rushing  charge,  they 
failed  for  lack  of  a  proper  leader,  the  result  proving  that  Baker  was 
as  inferior  to  Hunton,  in  skill  and  promptness  on  the  battle  line  as 
was  Stone  or  Evans  in  general  conduct  of  the  field  of  operations." 

THE    KEY    OF   THE    BATTLE-FIELD. 

Devens,  with  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  was  holding  on  hard 
along  a  ridge,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  faced  an  open  field 
of  about  ten  acres  in  area  in  front  of  the  Bluff,  looking  towards 
Leesburg.  Realizing  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  soldier,  that  this 
ridge  was  the  key  of  the  situation,  Hunton  assailed  Devens'  left  with 
a  vigor  that  caused  him  to  retire  into  the  open  field,  where  Baker 
was  forming  his  line  of  battle.  Seizing  the  abandoned  ridge,  the 
Eighth  Regiment  poured  an  incessant  and  destructive  fire  into  the 
enemy,  which  killed  and  disabled  their  artillerists  so  rapidly  that, 
as  Hunton  says  in  his  report,  "there  were  only  three  discharges  of 
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cannon  after  the  first  fire  from  the  Eighth."  In  rear  of  the  ridge 
the  ground  sloped  down  into  the  woods,  affording  cover  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  thus  enabling  Hunton's  men  to  play  havoc  with 
the  foe,  with  comparatively  slight  loss  to  them.  When  Baker 
advanced — as  he  did  several  times — our  men  rallied  to  the  ridge, 
and  with  steady  aim  depleted  his  ranks  and  drove  him  back  to  the 
woods  skirting  the  river.  For  four  hours,  with  no  other  aid  than 
Jenkins'  small  command,  Hunton  had  been  fighting,  repulsing  and 
holding  at  bay  Baker's  largely  superior  force.  His  ammunition 
was  nearly  gone,  and  his  men  suffering  excessive  fatigue.  If  they 
had  not  been  of  the  staunchest  type  the  strain  would  have  been  too 
great.  Against  such  heavy  odds,  with  ammunition  and  men  nearly 
exhausted,  Hunton  had  done  all  that  was  possible  at  this  time; 
and  he  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Norborne  Berkeley  White  to 
Evans  several  times  for  reinforcements  and  ammunition,  but  got  no 
response  than  "Tell  Hunton  to  hold  on." 

As  Gorman  was  making  no  aggressive  movement  from  Edwards' 
Ferry,  Evans  concluded  that  he  could  safely  spare  a  part  of  the 
force  he  had  been  holding  at  Fort  Evans,  and  when  Hunton's 
messengers  came  again,  with  a  still  more  urgent  message,  "Evans, 
evidently  mindful  of  Beauregard's  instruction  to  make  'a  desperate 

stand/  said  to  them,  'Tell  Hunton  to  hold  on  till  every  d n  man 

falls.  I  have  sent  him  the  Eighteenth,  and  will  send  him  the 
Seventeenth.'  When  White  joined  Hunton,  Colonel  Burt  had 
reached  the  field,  and  taken  position  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  of  and  in  line  with  the  Eighth  Virginia.  Therefore, 
Hunton  sent  word  to  Burt  that  the  Eighth  would  charge  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  asked  him  to  attack  with  his  regiment  at  the  same 
time  on  the  right.  Burt  waited  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
bring  a  detached  company  to  his  line,  when  the  Mississippians 
moved  forward  in  the  most  gallant  style,  but  as  White,  who  was 
with  Burt  at  the  time  says,  '  We  had  already  heard  the  battle  yell 
of  the  glorious  old  Eighth  as  it  dashed  forward  on  the  enemy.'  ' 

HUNTON'S  REPORT 

In  his  report  of  this  charge  Colonel  Hunton  says:  "  I  gave  the 
order  to  cease  firing  for  a  moment,  distributed  the  few  cartridges 
remaining  so  as  to  give  all  a  round  of  ammunition,  and  ordered  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy.  This  charge  was  made  in  the  most 
gallant  and  impetuous  manner.  Nothing  could  exceed  or  scarcely 
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equal  the  intrepid  daring  and  gallantry  displayed  by  my  officers 
and  men  in  making  this  charge.  Relying  almost  solely  upon  the 
bayonet,  they  rushed  upon  and  drove  back  a  heavy  column  of  the 
enemy  just  landed,  and  captured  the  two  howitzers.  In  the  charge 
I  was  assisted  by  Captain  Upshaw,  of  the  Seventeenth,  and  Captains 
Kearney  and  Wellborn,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Regiment, 
who  displayed  great  gallantry  in  the  charge." 

As  Hurt's  Mississippians  pressed  forward,  they  were  met  by  a 
deadly  volley,  at  close  range,  from  the  enemy  concealed  behind  a 
ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  by  long-ago  plowing;  "but  no  man  falt- 
ered except  the  stricken  ones  before  that  fearful  fire."  White,  who 
rode  by  Burt's  side,  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  deadly  fires  of 
musketry  he  saw  during  the  war,  and  that  sometimes  in  visions, 
even  now,  he  sees  "those  brave  fellows  falling  like  leaves  of  autumn 
before  the  northern  blast."  The  daunless  Burt  fell  from  his  horse 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  borne  from  the  field — still  cheering  his 
men  on  to  victory,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  hero. 

The  fall  of  a  commander  often  causes  confusion,  sometimes 
demoralization.  Not  so  with  these  staunch  sons  of  the  Sunny  South. 
The  knightly  spirit  of  the  dving  Burt  was  in  their  hearts,  and, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Griffin,  their  volleys  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  position  into  the  ravine  near  the  river  for  shelter. 

And  now  came  up,  at  a  double-quick,  Colonel  Featherston,  with 
the  Seventeenth  Mississippi,  and  filled  the  gap  between  the  Eighth 
Virginia  and  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi. 

The  battle,  which  had  lasted  from  dawn  until  night  began  to  let 
her  sable  curtains  down,  was  drawing  to  its  close — triumphantly  for 
us,  disastrously  for  the  foe.  Blucher  had  come  to  give  the  "  coup 
de  grace." 

Hunton's  charge  having  driven  the  enemy  across  the  open  field 
to  the  woods  directly  in  front  of  the  Bluff,  at  which  point  Colonel 
Baker,  the  Federal  commander,  was  killed  (pierced  with  four  balls, 
no  one  knowing  really  who  did  it,  although  there  was  much 
romancing  at  the  time),  and  there  being  indications,  unmistakable 
to  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  that  the  Federals  were  in  disorder,  and  fast 
losing  their  cohesion;  we  give,  in  White's  own  vivid  words,  the 
last  act  of  the  drama: 

"Colonel  Hunton  halted  his  men,  who  were  completely  broken 
down— nature  and  ammunition  both  exhausted — and  rode  over  to 
Colonel  Featherston,  saying:  'Colonel,  charge  the  enemy  on  the 
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Bluff.'  Featherston  replied,  'I  do  not  know  tne  ground;'  and 
Hunton  exclaimed,  'Come  on,  I  will  lead  you;'  but  Featherston 
curtly  said:  'No,  sir;  I  will  lead  my  own  men,  but  want  a  guide 
who  knows  the  ground;  when  Hunton  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'Lige,  my  boy,  won't  you  go  with  them.'  I  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  having  fox-hunted  over  it  many  times, 
and  now,  at  sunset  of  a  busy  day,  I  rode  up  to  the  front,  shouting, 
'Follow  me;  I'll  show  you  the  way.'  The  two  regiments  moved 
promptly  a. short  distance,  when  they  were  met  with  a  galling  fire, 
to  which  they  heartily  responded,  and  in  a  rushing  charge  drove 
the  enemy  headlong  over  the  steep,  rugged  bluff,  capturing  three 
hundred  prisoners,  among  them  Colonel  Cogswell  of  the  Tammany 
Regiment,  but  now  acting  brigadier-general  in  place  of  the  gallant 
Baker,  and  Colonel  W.  R.  Lee,  2oth  Massachusetts,  together  with 
the  rifle  cannon." 

REMARKABLE    EVENT    OF    WAR. 

A  remarkable  incident,  attended  with  serious  loss  to  the  enemy, 
occurred  just  before  Featherston's  final  charge,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  After  Baker  was  killed,  Cogswell  says,  in  his  report, 
that  he  went  to  the  point  occupied  by  Colonels  Devens  and  Lee 
and  found  that  they  had  decided  on  making  a  retreat — that  he  in- 
formed them  he  was  in  command  of  the  field — that  a  retreat  across 
the  river  was  impossible,  and  the  only  movement  to  be  made  was 
to  cut  their  way  through  to  Edward's  Ferry — and  that  a  column  of 
attack  must  be  at  once  formed  for  that  purpose.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  this  desperate  attempt, 
we  learn,  from  the  reports  of  both  Stone  and  Devens  that  an  officer 
of  the  enemy  rode  rapidly  in  front  of  the  Tammany  Regiment  and 
called  on  them  to  charge  the  enemy.  The  Tammany  men,  think- 
ing he  was  one  of  their  own  officers,  or  perhaps,  rattled  by  the 
excitement  and  confusion  (which  no  one  can  appreciate  who  has 
not  been  in  a  hot  battle),  charged  forward  with  a  yell,  carrying 
with  them  in  their  advance  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiments. 
The  Confederates  met  this  charge  with  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed 
and  wounded  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  Federals;  and  Stone,  in  his 
report,  says  when  they  found  out  their  mistake  they  had  got 
into  such  a  position  that  the  movement  designed  was  impracticable, 
and  Colonel  Cogswell  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire,  adding 
that  "the  enemy  pursued  our  troops  to  the  edge  of  the  bluft  over 
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the  landing  place  and  thence  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  on  our  men, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  cross  to  the  island.  The  smaller  boats 
had  disappeared  and  the  largest  boat,  rapidly  and  too  heavily 
loaded,  swamped  fifteen  feet  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  was  left 
to  our  soldiers  but  to  swim,  surrender  or  die."  The  "officer  of  the 
enemy,"  referred  to  by  General  Stone  and  Colonel  Devens,  was 
Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Wildman,  of  Loudoun,  serving  upon  General 
Evans'  staff,  who  came  riding  rapidly  to  the  field,  and  mistaking 
the  Federals  for  his  own  men,  gave  the  order  to  charge.  Wildman, 
fortunately,  escaped  from  his  perilous  predicament,  but  the  men  he 
was  leading  suffered  terribly. 

The  story  of  the  battle  would  be  incomplete  if  the  essential  role 
of  Colonel  Barksdale  and  his  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment 
were  omitted.  Remembering  that  Gorman's  Brigade  was  at 
Edward's  Ferry,  numbering,  according  to  official  reports,  2,250 
strong,  and  that  Stone's  plan  was  to  strike  the  Confederate  flank 
with  this  force  when  Baker  pushed  them  from  the  Bluff",  the  impor- 
tance of  this  role  can  be  appreciated.  Whenever  Gorman's  skir- 
mishers advanced  they  were  met  in  fierce  contest  and  promptly 
driven  back,  and  he  was  thus  kept  "bottled  up"  until  Baker's  force 
had  been  routed  and  captured. 

The  statement  in  Barksdale's  report  that  he  was  satisfied  "that 
the  presence  of  my  command  in  position  at  Edwards'  Ferry  pre- 
vented the  advance  of  a  large  column  of  the  enemy,  which  was  in- 
tended to  reinforce  General  Baker's  command  near  Conrad's 
Ferry,  then  engaged  in  battle  with  our  forces,"  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  great  value  of  the  service  here  rendered,  and  also  to  the 
modesty  and  valor  of  this  noble  Mississipian,  whose  fearless  fighters, 
it  will  be  remembered,  at  a  later  period  in  the  war,  by  their  tena- 
cious contention  upon  the  river  banks  at  Fredericksburg,  checked 
Burnside's  advance  until  Lee  was  prepared  to  welcome  and  over- 
whelm him. 

THE    RICHMOND    HOWITZERS. 

Major  Robert  Stiles,  who  was  with  the  Howitzers,  near  Fort 
Evans,  says  in  his  "Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert  :"  "We  felt 
peculiarly  chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  fire  even  so  much  as  one 
shot  while  the  battle  roared  in  the  thicket."  And  again  :  "We 
changed  position  several  times  during  the  action,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  a  point  from  which  we  might  fire  upon  the  enemy  with- 
out imperilling  our  own  men." 
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Evans  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Hun  ton  could  hold  Baker  in 
check.  The  chances  he  thought  quite  desperate,  and  cautioned 
the  Howitzers  to  be  very  qareful  "not  to  fire  on  Hunton's  men, 
who  would  be  the  first  running  out  of  the  woods;"  but  Hunton  not 
only  held  on  heroically,  but  drove  the  enemy,  and  the  Howitzers, 
therefore,  had  no  chance  to  test  their  metal.  Their  presence  upon 
the  field,  however,  had  its  effect,  for  General  Stone,  in  his  report, 
speaks  of  "breastworks  and  a  hidden  battery,  which  barred  the 
movement  of  troops  from  left  to  right." 

THE    HERO    OF    BALL'S    BLUFF. 

In  the  narrative  histories  and  descriptions  of  battles  required  by 
the  act  creating  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Virginia  Military  Records, 
it  will  be  my  constant  aim,  while  bringing  out  in  as  clear  relief  as 
possible  the  achievements  and  exploits  of  our  own  soldiers,  to 
pluck  no  laurels  from  the  soldiers  of  our  sister  Southern  States. 
Unfounded  or  grossly  exaggerated  claims  discredit  their  authors 
and  the  merit  of  actions  otherwise  praiseworthy.  Besides,  there  is 
a  vitality  about  the  truth  very  dangerous  to  tamper  with. 

General  Hunton  has  been  known  throughout  Virginia  as  the 
"Hero  of  Ball's  Bluff"  ever  since  the  battle,  and  we  have  never 
heard  his  title  to  that  honor  questioned.  It  is  based  upon  con- 
siderations which  involve  no  disparagement  of  the  other  distin- 
guished participants.  Colonel  Evans,  the  commander  of  the  whole 
field,  remained  at  Fort  Evans,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Edward's 
Ferry  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Ball's  Bluff,  during  the  whole 
day,  watching  both  points,  and  directing  the  general  operations. 

In  detaching  two-thirds  of  his  command  from  Gorman's  front  to 
reinforce  Hunton  at  the  critical  juncture  he  evinced  strategic  skill 
and  generalship  of  a  high  order  and  added  to  the  fame  he  had  won 
at  First  Manassas. 

Colonel  Burt,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  mortally  wounded  while  lead- 
ing a  brilliant  and  successful  charge  in  the  face  of  deadly  volleys 
from  the  enemy's  left  wing,  in  strong  position,  in  conjunction  with 
Hunton's  splendid  dash  against  their  centre,  and  no  one  will 
question  Captain  McNealy's  tribute  to  his  fame  as  a  hero  "by  the 
title  of  life-sacrifice." 

Colonel  Featherston,  whose  crowning  and  conclusive  charge 
swept  the  enemy  from  the  woods,  over  the  bluffs,  and  compelled 
his  surrender,  associated  his  fame  forever  with  this  memorable 
battle. 
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No  Virginian  will  question  Major  Robert  Stiles'  opinion  that 
"this  Mississippi  brigade  was  in  many  respects  the  finest  body  of 
men  he  ever  saw." 

Colonel  Hunton,  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  however,  was  the  chief 
contributing  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  actual  battle  and  the 
winning  of  the  victory.  As  next  in  rank  to  Evans,  as  White  tells 
us,  "Hunton  was  in  command  of  the  field  from  the  moment  ot 
his  arrival,  at  about  12  M.,  and  so,  as  I  know,  ordered  all  the  dis- 
positions and  movements  of  troops  engaged  in  the  battle."  Witli 
no  other  aid  than  Jenkin's  small  command  of  320  (his  own  regiment 
numbering  less  than  four  hundred),  he  first  drove  the  enemy's 
largely  superior  force  back  to  their  position  near  the  bluffs,  and  by 
promptly  seizing"  and  heroically  holding  for  four  hours  at  least  the 
ridge,  which  was  the  key  of  the  situation,  he  was  enabled  to 
repulse  Baker's  charges  and  compel  his  adversary  to  fight  under 
every  disadvantage.  The  disabling  and  subsequent  capture  of  the 
enemy's  howitzer's  was  an  important  turning  point  in  our  favor, 
and  his  last  shots  and  bayonet  charge  broke  the  enemy's  formations 
and  left  them  in  such  disordered  state  that  the  final  charge  of  the 
Mississipians  was  conclusive  and  triumphant. 

The.  gallant  Bee  was  "a  hero  by  life-sacrifice"  at  First  Manassas, 
but  the  world  accords  to  Jackson,  whom  Bee  that  day  christened 
"Stonewall,"  the  honor  of  having  done  the  work  which  contributed 
chiefly  to  that  great  victory. 

The  Eighth  Virginia  Infantry  has  a  brilliant  record,  and  its  roster 
bears  the  names  of  soldiers  equal  to  any  '  'that  ever  followed  the  eagles 
to  conquest."  As  Judge  Keith  said,  in  presenting  the  portrait  of  its 
first  Colonel  to  Lee  Camp:  "  Did  not  Hunton  lead  it  at  Manassas 
and  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  win  for  it  and  for  himself  imperishable  glory 
on  those  famous  fields,  not  only  as  a  brave  soldier,  but  as  a  ready, 
capable  and  resourceful  officer?  Was  he  not  with  them  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  upon  a  hundred  other  fields  of  less  renown,  but  which 
were  attended  by  feats  of  arms  and  gallant  deeds  more  than  enough 
to  adorn  the  annals  of  our  modern  wars  ?  Was  he  not  at  the  charge 
at  Gettysburg  ?  Was  human  courage  and  fortitude  ever  put  to  a 
sterner  test?  Did  human  virtue  ever  more  nobly  respond  to  the 
call  of  duty?  $..#**  For  gallant  conduct  on  that  fatal  day, 
Colonel  Hunton,  who  had  been  sorely  wounded,  was  made  a 
brigadier-general. ' ' 

Its    field    officers,    at    different    periods,    were:     Eppa    Hunton, 
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Colonel;  Charles  B.  Tebbs,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Edmund  Berkeley, 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  Norbourne  Berkeley,  Major,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel;  William  A.  Berkeley,  Major;  James  Thrift,  Major.  Its 
Captains  were:  Edmund  Berkeley,  of  Prince  William;  Richard 
Henry  Carter  and  R.  Taylor  Scott,  of  Fauquier;  James  Thrift,  of 
Fairfax;  and  Henry  Heaton,  Alexander  Grayson,  William  N. 
Berkeley,  M.  Warn  pie,  Hampton;  and  Simpson,  of  Loudoun. 

The  other  company  officers  and  privates  will  have  a  proud  place 
in  the  Virginia  Roster,  now  being  compiled  for  publication. 

Only  about  three  hundred  of  the  Federals  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Featherston,  but  many  others  were  huddled  along  the  river  bank 
and  in  the  woods,  hoping  to  escape  later  in  the  night.  Exhausted 
after  thirteen  hours'  of  marching  and  fighting,  the  Mississippians  and 
Virginians  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Evans  for  rest  and  rations, 
except  a  detail  of  seventeen  men  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  under 
Lieutenant  Charles  Berkeley,  with  whom  White  was  ordered  by 
Colonel  Hunton,  to  remain,  to  picket  the  battle  ground.  It  was  a 
solemn  vigil,  relieved  only  by  a  bountiful  supper,  which  the  keenly 
solicitous  and  patriotic  ladies  of  Leesburg  contrived  to  get  to  them. 
Whether  it  was  the  inspiration  and  refreshment  supplied  by  the 
viands,  or  the  thought  oi  the  bright  eyes  and  fair  hands  of  the  ladies 
who  sent  them,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
they  go  to  the  river  bank,  for  although  the  battle  had  rolled  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bluff,  none  of  our  men  had  yet  been  quite  there. 
Reaching  the  bank,  they  could  hear,  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
the  frantic  cries  for  help  from  despairing,  drowning  Federals,  and 
the  sound  of  an  occasional  boat  coming  from  Harrison's  Island,  to 
their  rescue. 

Their  first  impulse— prompted  by  the  savage  spirit  of  the  day's 
hard  fight — was  to  open  fire  and  drive  off  the  rescuers,  but  that 
"touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin"  and  abides  in 
knightly  breasts,  even  amid  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  restrained 
their  hands. 

Let  this  be  remembered,  because  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
North,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  Northern  school  histories, 
since,  have  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Confederates,  after  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Federals  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  was  not  in  accord  with  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare;  and 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  wrote  to  his  paper  of  the  tragedy,  "where  the  Northern 
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men,  greatly  outnumbered,  were  driven  like  sheep  over  bluffs  150 
feet  high,  in  a  struggling  mass  down  upon  the  shore  or  into  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac." 

How  strange  it  is,  at  this  late  day — forty-five  years  after  the 
battle — and  in  view  of  the  indisputable  proof  furnished  by  the  offi- 
cial record,  that  Baker's  force  was  more  than  double  that  of 
Hunton's,  and  that  not  until  late  in  the  day,  after  the  Eighteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Mississippi  regiments  came  upon  the  field,  was 
there  an  approximate  equality  of  numbers — that  such  careless  and 
glaring  mistakes  should  be  published.  The  contemporary  exagger- 
ations are  pardonable— for  the  Confederates  had  a  marvelous  way 
of  magnifying  and  multiplying  themselves  in  battle  and  there  were 
also  Falstaffs  in  those  days,  in  whose  affrighted  vision  hundreds  of 
"  men  in  buckram  "  appeared,  whose  names  were  not  on  the  rolls; 
but  now — when  sectional  passions  have  subsided  and  the  truth  is  so 
easily  accessible — there  is  no  excuse  for  such  misstatements. 

A    VOLUNTEER    EXPEDITION. 

Asking  pardon  for  this  brief  digression,  we  return  to  the  picket 
by  the  river,  where  Lieutenant  Berkeley  and  White  were  holding  a 
council.  It  was  agreed  that  White  should  go  forward  alone  to 
reconnoitre,  while  Berkeley  held  his  men  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Moving  cautiously  along  the  bank — it  being  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  be  recognized— White  approached  the  landing  where  the 
Federals  (estimated  at  over  1,000)  were  waiting  for  deliverance. 
Returning  with  this  report,  it  was  proposed  to  try  and  capture 
them,  but  a  gallant  fellow,  afterwards  killed  at  Gettysburg,  said  the 
scheme  was  too  utterly  rash  for  consideration,  and  it  was  decided 
that  White  should  ride  to  Hunton's  headquarters,  explain  the 
situation,  and  ask  for  the  regiment.  Colonel  Hunton — who  had 
been  prostrated  for  several  weeks  by  a  painful  malady,  but  thinking 
a  battle  was  imminent,  and  unwilling  that  his  men  should  go  into  it 
without  him,  had  left  his  sick  bed  against  the  protest  of  his  physician 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  family — was  so  completely  worn  out  at  the 
close  of  the  battle  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  to 
Leesburg  for  medical  attention,  leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tebbs 
in  command.  Tebbs  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  order- 
ing the  regiment  on  the  expedition,  but  said  that  any  who  chose  to 
volunteer  for  it  might  do  so. 
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Thereupon  Captains  Edmund  and  Wm.  N.  Berkeley;  Lieutenants 
R.  H.  Tyler,  L.  B.  Stephenson  and  Robert  Cue;  Sergeants.  F. 

Wilson,    I.  O.  Adams  and Gochenaner;  Corporals  B.  Hunt, 

W.  Fletcher,  R.  Hutchinson,  Wm.  Thomas;  Privates  A.  S.  Adams, 
J.  W.  Adams,  F.  A.  Boyer,  I.  L.  Chinn,  G.  Crell,  R  S.  Downs, 
W.  Donnelly,  G.  Insor,  C.  R.  Griffin,  John  George,  D.  L.  Hixon, 
T.  W.  Hutchinson,  I.  F.  Ish,  R.  I.  Smith,  W.  C.  Thomas,  J.  Wr. 
Tavenner,  I.  M.  McVeigh,  L.  W.  Luckett,  M.  H.  Luckett,  A.  M. 
O'Bannon,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Linthicum,  R.  O.  Carter,  Geo.  Roach, 
E.  Nails,  Howard  Trussell,  D.  Rouke,  T.  E.  Tavenner,  P.  Goch- 
enaner, F.  Tinsman,  T.  H.  Benton,  T.  Kidwell,  C.  Fox,  V.  R. 
Costello,  Will  Moore,  J.  Ellis,  Wm.  McCarty,  J.  M.  McClannehan, 
E.  Herrington,  R.  Julian  and  C.  D.  Lucket — in  all,  fifty-two — came 
forward  promptly,  saying  to  White:  "We  will  follow  you." 

WHITE    BREVETTED    "GENERAL." 

I  should  like  to  give  in  extenso  Colonel  White's  stirring  account 
of  the  incidents  of  that  dark  and  eventful  night — of  his  own  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  and  how,  because  he  knew  the  ground,  and  was, 
moreover,  full  of  resource  and  initiative,  he  was  made  the  leader,  and 
brevetted  for  the  nonce  "General"  of  the  expedition — of  his  good 
tactics  in  placing  Berkeley  and  his  squad  on  the  Bluff,  until  the  flank- 
ing party  under  his  guidance,  moved  up  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
under  the  Bluff,  to  the  point  of  co-operation,  where  the  surrender 
was  to  be  demanded,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  enemy  was  to  be 
fired  on — how  he  called  for  a  sunender,  and  receiving  no  reply 
ordered  "Fire,"  which  caused  a  stampede,  "a  large  number  of  them 
jumping  into  theriver,  while  some  ran  along  the  shore  above" — and 
how,  immediately  after  the  firing,  a  gallant  Irish  captain,  named 
O'Meara,  who  had  swam  the  river  to  get  some  means  to  save  his 
men,  and  failing,  had  swum  back  to  share  their  fate,  recognizing 
the  inevitable,  had  called  out:  "We  surrender;  who  is  in  command  ?" 
whereupon  Captain  W.  N.  Berkeley,  replied:  "General  White" — 
how  the  "general"  offered  "the  terms  of  war, "  which  were  satis- 
factory, and  how  the  gallant  Irish  captain  gathered  the  Federals 
together  from  the  river  and  the  woods  and  "  marched  them  up  the 
bluff  to  the  plateau,  where  he  formed  them  in  line  and  handed  over 
to  our  charge  325  prisoners,  with  many  arms,  ammunition,"  etc., 
but  we  cannot  tax  your  space  farther  than  to  give  this  imperfect 
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sketch,  with  the  names  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Eighth  Virginia, 
who  participated  in  this  hazardous  and  gallant  enterprise. 

NUMBERS    ENGAGED    IN    THE    BATTLE. 

The  Federal  forces,  under  Baker,  in  the  battle — not  counting 
Gorman's  2,250  at  Edwards'  Ferry — comprised  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts,  600;  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  340;  the  Forty- 
second  New  York  (Tammany),  360;  the  First  California  (Baker's 
own),  600.  To  these  must  be  added  the  men  attached  to  the  two 
howitzers  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and  the  rifle  cannon 
of  the  First  United  States  Artillery,  about  60  more,  making  in  all, 
1,960.  The  Federal  losses,  as  officially  reported,  were  49  killed, 
158  wounded  and  714  missing — 912.  The  number  drowned  were 
never  reported. 

A    COMPLETE    VINDICATION. 

A  complete  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Confederate  officers 
(who  had  repeatedly  called  upon  the  routed  Federals  to  surrender, 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed)  at  the  landing  and  in 
the  river  is  to  be  found  in  this  extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel 
Devens,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts:  "It  was  impossible," 
said  he,  "longer  to  continue  to  resist,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
doubt,  if  we  had  been  contending  with  the  troops  of  a  foreign 
nation,  injustice  to  the  lives  of  men,  it  would  have  been  our  duty 
to  surrender;  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  to  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  men  to  escape  as  they  could, 
ordering  them  in  all  cases  to  throw  their  arms  into  the  river  rather 
than  give  them  up  to  the  enemy." 

EXPLANATIONS    OF    THE    DISASTER. 

There  have  been  many  attempted  explanations  of  this  memorable 
Federal  disaster,  at  the  time  and  since  it  occurred.  General 
McClellan  sought  to  allay  the  popular  wrath  and  clamor  which  it 
caused  throughout  the  North  by  a  general  order,  in  which  he  said: 
"The  gallantry  and  discipline  there  displayed  deserved  a  more 
fortunate  result;  but  situated  as  these  troops  were — cut  off  alike  from 
retreat  and  reinforcements,  and  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force,  5,000  against  1,700 — it  was  not  possible  that  the  issue  could 
have  been  successful." 

A  secret  service  agent  named  Buxton,  who  seems  to  have  been 
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paid  to  furnish  false  information,  says  in  one  of  his  reports:  "Poor 
Baker  must  have  been  very  rash  to  rush  with  his  small  force  into 
t lie  jaws  of  7,000  men." 

Our  own  people  have  always  known,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be 
admitted  among  fair-minded  people  everywhere,  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster,  and  other  brilliant  triumphs 
of  Southern  arms  over  largely  superior  Federal  forces,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  superb  prowess  of  our  Southern  soldiers  and  the 
superior  skill  of  our  generals.  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
availed  themselves  in  congratulatory  general  orders  "to  express 
the  confident  hope  that  all  of  his  command,  officers  and  men,  by 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  their  comrades  in  arms  of  the  Seventh 
Brigade,  on  the  2ist  instant,  will  be  assured  of  our  ability  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  foe  arrayed  against  us,  in  whatsoever  force  he 
may  offer  battle.  *  *  *  After  the  success  of  the  Seventh  Brigade 
in  the  conflict  of  the  2ist  of  October,  no  odds  must  discourage  or 
make  you  doubtful  of  victory." 

Colonel  Edwin  D.  Baker  at  that  time  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
spectacular  personage  in  the  land.  Like  Yancey  in  the  South,  he 
was  the  most  inflammatory  orator  in  the  North  and  the  special  pet 
of  the  extreme  abolition  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  which  had 
brought  on  the  war.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  from 
Illinois  and  California,  and  was  then  a  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is 
said  that  he  appeared  in  the  Senate  in  his  uniform,  and  when  Vice- 
President  Breckinridge  had  finished  his  masterly  farewell  address 
to  that  body,  seized  the  occasion  to  deliver  a  harangue  of  great 
virulence.  He  had,  withal,  the  courage  of  his  fanatical  convictions 
and  thirsted  for  military  glory.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  Scripture 
saying  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall,  been  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  his  case.  His  fall 
in  front  of  his  skirmish  line  at  Ball's  Bluff  shocked  Washington  as 
Caesar's  fall  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue  shocked  Rome.  His 
body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  where  it  lay  in  state  for 
several  days,  and  the  Senate  ordered  from  Rome  a  statue  of  heroic 
size,  which  is  to  be  seen  today  in  Statuary  Hall. 

It  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  frenzied  state  into  which 
the  popular  mind  of  the  North  was  thrown  by  this  man's  death  and 
defeat.  Reason  completely  lost  its  sway,  and  every  vestige  of 
conservatism  and  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the  guaranteed 
rights  of  persons  were  swept  away  in  the  storm.  Extreme  men 
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like  Wade,  Zach  Chandler  and  Sumner,  and  monsters  like  Thacl. 
Stevens  and  Stanton,  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  aside  all 
semblance  of  respect  for  law  and  inaugurate  a  despotism  of  capri- 
cious and  unbridled  power — a  veritable  "  reign  of  terror."  "  The 
fortresses  of  the  North  were  stuffed  full  of  men  and  women,  dragged 
from  their  homes  at  midnight  or  at  midday,  without  warrant  or 
authority  or  even  form  of  law. " 

One  result  of  Ball's  Bluff,  or  rather  of  the  blind  rage  generated 
by  it,  was  the  appointment  of  "The  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,"  a  standing  menace  to  all  generals, 
who  would  not  disgrace  the  profession  of  arms  by  sacrificing  their 
convictions  of  duty  to  senseless  clamor — which  tried  and  degraded 
officers  upon  testimony  that  would  not  have  been  accepted  by 
Dogberry.  A  victim  and  scapegoat  was  needed  to  appease  the 
popular  wrath,  and,  at  the  instance  of  this  committee,  General  Stone 
became  the  vicarious  sacrifice  for  Baker's  blunders.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Stanton  about  two  o'clock  one  morning  in 
Washington,  by  a  posse  of  the  provost  marshal's  force,  and  sent  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  for  six  months,  with 

no  more  knowledge  of  the  charges  against  him  than  if  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  or  Bastile. 

WHO   TO    BLAME    FOR    THE    DISASTER. 

No  one,  who  studies  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  can  fail  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  disaster  upon  Colonel  Baker.  He  was 
an  orator,  not  a  general;  could  command  "the  applause  of  listening- 
Senates, "  but  not  soldiers  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

"The  plain  truth  is,"  said  General  Stone,  in  his  report,  "that 
this  brave  and  impetuous  officer  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
bring  on  an  action,  and  used  the  discretion  allowed  him  to  do  it." 

Without  reconnoitering  or  organizing  the  boat  service,  which  was 
ample  for  orderly  crossing,  he  pushed  forward  into  the  fight  in 
total  disregard  of  Stone's  precautionary  orders.  Like  Tarleton  at 
Cowpens,  who  was  in  such  hot  haste  to  attack  Morgan,  he  violated 
one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  battles  by  placing  his  reserves  very 
near  his  front  line  and  within  range  of  Hunton's  muskets,  and  thereby, 
rendered  them  useless.  There  was  a  time,  too,  when  by  a  bold 
rush  with  all  his  force  he  could  probably  have  forced  Hunton's 
small  command  from  the  wooded  ridge,  which  commanded  the  field 
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of  battle.  This  would  have  enabled  him,  at  least,  to  retreat  in  good 
order.  He  disregarded  Stone's  order  to  report  frequently,  and 
left  the  latter  unaware  of  the  perilous  position  of  his  troops,  and 
thus  unable  to  render  assistance.  He  had  conspicuous  personal 
bravery ,^but  in  all  other  qualities  of  a  commander,  as  shown  by  this 
battle,  he  was  totally  lacking.  General  McClellan  and  the  leading 
officer's  of  Baker's  brigade,  including  those  wounded  and  captured, 
cast  no  reproach  on  Stone,  but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the 
prevailing  fury.  In  "  McClellan's  Own  Story,"  he  writes  that 
Stone  "was  a  most  charming  and  amiable  gentleman,  honest,  brave, 
a  good  soldier,  though  occasionally  carried  away  by  his  chivalrous 
ideas.  He  was  very  unfortunate,  and  was,  as  far  as  possible  from 
meriting  the  sad  fate  and  cruel  treatment  he  met  with." 

The  same  black  spirit,  which  made  Stone  its  victim,  later  on  led 
to  the  downfall  of  McClellan  and  the  displacement  of  many  others 
of  that  gallant  band  of  Federal  officers  supporting  him,  who  had 
impressed  a  generous  and  chivalric  spirit  on  the  war,  which  caused 
the  remark  in  General  Dick  Taylor's  "Destruction  and  Recon- 
struction," that  the  future  historian,  in  recounting  some  later 
operations,  will  doubt  if  he  is  dealing  with  campaigns  of  generals 
or  expeditions  of  brigands."  Napoleon,  when  General  Mack 
capitulated  at  Ulm,  recalling  his  own  chagrin  when  compelled  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  remarked: 
"How  much  to  be  pitied  is  a  general  on  the  day  after  a  lost  battle." 
The  pity  that  was  felt  in  all  manly  breasts  for  this  brave  soldier  in 
misfortune  has  been  changed  to  respect  for  his  memory  and  con- 
tempt for  that  of  his  persecutors. 

There  were  notable  men  in  that  famous  battle  from  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi  and  Virginia.  Colonel  Devens  was  afterwards  breveited 
Major  General,  and  was  Attorney- General  under  the  Hayes 
administration;  Colonel  Lee  was  brevetted  Brigadier,  and  was 
Attorney-General  of  his  State;  Lieutenant  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  who  "was  shot  through  chest  from 
side  to  side,  is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  deliv- 
ered some  good  State  Right's  decisions;  Captain  Win  Francis  Bart- 
lett,  also  of  the  Twentieth,  became  a  General  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  Richmond,  where  he  was  much  respected.  Major  Paul  Revere, 
Colonel  Ward  and  others  also  attained  distinction.  Mississippi  sent 
Barksdale  and  Featherston  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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made  Captain  A.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Eighteenth,  first  Governor  and 
then  United  States  Senator. 

The  gallant  Captain  Ball,  of  the  Chesterfield  Troop,  became 
Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  achieved  distinction 
as  an  officer,  and  Lieutenant  Wooldridge,  of  the  same  troop, 
became  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  proved  a  worthy 
successor  of  Wickham,  Randolph  and  Payne,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  commands  in  our  service,  of  which  our  friend 
Judge  ICeith,  was  the  adjutant,  and  there  were  many  others  whose 
names  we  do  not  now  recall. 

And  the  grand  old  hero  of  the  battle,  General  Eppa  Hunton, 
having  served  his  people  with  marked  ability  and  most  faithfully, 
in  the  highest  offices  within  their  gift,  still  lives,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
crowned  with  honors,  blessed  in  fortune  and  family,  and  with  troops 
of  loving  friends. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  June  9,  1906. 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  TODD  ROBINS. 


A  Confederate  Hero. 

December  n,  1906. 
Editor  of  the  Times- Dispatch  : 

Sir: — You  will  find  accompanying  this  note  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  and  services  of  Colonel  William  Todd  Robins,  which  the 
Magruder  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  requested  me  to  enclose 
you  for  publication  in  the  Confederate  column. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MARYUS  JONES. 

WILLIAM  TODD  ROBINS. 

The  ranks  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  war  between  the  States 
are  thinning  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  Confederate  veterans  have 
illustrated,  no  less  in  the  peaceful  avocations  of  life  than  on  the 
battlefield,  that  heroism  which  astonished  the  world.  When  the 
end  came  and  all  hope  seemed  crushed,  they  returned  to  their  des- 
olated homes,  and  by  patient  industry  built  up  the  waste  places. 
They  had  no  government  to  pension  them.  The  same  men  who, 
amid  screaming  shells  and  hissing  bullets,  had  carried  the  banner 
of  constitutional  freedom  to  so  many  victories,  went  to  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  life  with  such  indomitable  patience  and  quiet 
industry,  that  ere  a  generation  had  passed  their  beloved  Southland 
began  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  As  we  contemplate 
the  heroic  lives  and  the  honored  graves  of  such  men  we  can  say — 

"On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Among  these  heroic  men,  William  Todd  Robins  bore  no  incon- 
spicuous part.  Born  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather  in 
the  county  of  King  and  Queen,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1835, 
he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  the  War  between  the  States 
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began.  His  father  was  Agustine  Warner  Robins,  of  Gloucester 
county,  Va.  He  was  a  lineal  decendant  of  John  Robins,  who  came 
to  Virginia  in  1622.  This  John  Robins  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1646.  In  1642  there  had  been  patented  to 
him  3.000  acres  of  land  in  Gloucester  county.  The  peninsula 
between  the  Ware  and  Severn  Rivers  is  still  known  as  "Robins' 
Neck."  Agustine  Warner  Robins  at  one  time  represented 
Gloucester  in  the  Legislature.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  from  King  and  Queen  county,  and  died  at  his  birth. 
He  was  reared  at  the  old  Robins  homestead,  "Level  Green,"  in 
Gloucester,  by  his  grandfather,  William  Robins. 

When  the  first  tocsin  of  war  sounded  in  1861,  William  Todd 
Robins  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Lee  Rangers — a  cavalry 
company  recruited'by  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  who  was  its  first  captain. 
The  company  was  attached  to  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  of  which  Captain  Lee  became  the  Colonel.  In 
January,  1862,  William  Todd  Robins  was  made  sergeant-major  of 
the  regiment.  In  April,  1862,  he  became  its  adjutant,  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  made  assistant 
adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  August,  1863,  ne  was  niade  the 
commander  of  the  Forty-eighth  Battalion  of  Virginia  Cavalry, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  January.  1864,  he  was 
made  the  colonel  of  the  Twenty  fourth  Regiment  of  Virginia 
Cavalry.  Colonel  Robins  had  eight  horses  shot  under  him  in 
battle,  and  was  wounded  three  times.  He  was  riding  by  the  side 
of  Captain  Latane  when  he  (Latane)  was  killed. 

In  his  report  of  the  celebrated  ride  around  McClellan's  army, 
Colonel  Lee  says:  "I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  my  adjutant,  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Robins,  who  conducted  in 
a  very  handsome  manner  the  advance  of  my  regiment  when  it  was 
in  front,  and  the  rear  when  it  was  in  the  rear.  He  was  also  in  both 
of  the  charges."  General  Stuart,  in  his  report,  says:  "The  regi- 
ment in  front  was  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry  (^Colonel  W.  H.  F. 
Lee),  whose  advance  guard,  entrusted  to  the  command  of  the 
adjutant  (Lieutenant  Robins)  did  admirable  service.  Lieutenant 
Robins  handled  it  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  managing  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  march  with  little  delay,  and  infusing  by  a  sudden 
dash  at  a  picket  such  wholesome  terror  that  it  never  paused  to  take 
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a  second  look.  On,  on,  dashed  Robins — here  skirting  a  field, 
there  leaping  a  fence  or  ditch  and  clearing  the  woods  beyond. 
Firsi-Lieutenant  W.  T.  Robins,  adjutant  of  the  Ninth  Virginia 
Cavalry,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  regular  army." 

In  the  famous  charge  at  Samaria  Church,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1864,  Colonel  Robins  was  wounded.  It  was  there  that,  with  eight 
companies  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  he  led  a  charge  on  the  enemy,  heavily  entrenched  in 
a  pine  woods.  The  entrenchments  were  scaled  and  the  enemy 
driven  out.  A  captain  in  the  Federal  prmy  told  the  writer  that  a 
division  of  men  were  behind  those  entrenchments.  If  Colonel 
Robins'  modesty  had  not  equaled  his  valor,  that  charge  would 
have  immortalized  him.  He  took  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  writer  served  with  Colonel  Robins,  and  can' testify  of  his  own 
knowledge  of  his  gallantry  and  devotion. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Martha  Smith,  of  Gloucester, 
a  niece  of  Mr.  Alexander  Seddon,  and  second,  to  Miss  Sally  Berke- 
ley Nelson,  also  of  Gloucester. 

About  twelve  years  ago  Colonel  Robins  moved  from  Gloucester 
to  Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1906.  He 
left  a  widow  and  six  children. 

His  body  was  carried  to  Gloucester  for  interment.  He  had 
requested  that  there  shouM  be  no  display  at  his  funeral,  but  that 
his  coffin  should  be  wrapped  in  the  Confederate  flag.  His  wishes 
were  respected.  The  crowd  that  met  the  body  at  the  steamer 
attested  the  affection  his  people  bore  him.  Tenderly  his  comrades 
laid  the  body  of  the  old  hero  to  rest  to  await  the  resurrection 
morn. 
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ROLL  OF  BRAVE   MEN. 


Company    I,  Thirteenth    Regiment    of  Virginia    Cavalry. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organization  of  Company  I,  of  the 
Thirteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  May  14,  1861: 

OFFICERS. 

Patrick  H.  Lee,  captain;  J.  B.  Brewer,  first  lieutenant;  Washing- 
ton Riddick,  second  lieutenant;  W.  C.  Smith,  third  lieutenant; 
Alexander  Savage,  first  sergeant,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant, 
captain  and  colonel  of  regiment;  Thomas  I.  Kilby,  second  sergeant; 
Charles  Rawles,  third  sergeant;  Timothy  E.  Langstun,  fourth 
sergeant;  J.  E.  Rawles,  first  corporal;  Robert  C.  Daughtrey, 
second  corporal;  Charles  B.  Milteer,  third  corporal. 

PRIVATES. 

B.  A.  Armistead,  promoted  to  first  sergeant;  Nathaniel  Babb, 
Samuel  Brittain,  Calvin  Brittain,  George  W.  Brittain,  R.  H.  Brink- 
ley,  promoted  to  corporal;  J.  E.  Bembery,  W.  T.  Bacus,  J.  W. 
Clarke,  E.  T.  Cross,  Charles  T.  Cross,  F.  M.  Capps,  John  Cart- 
wright,  Hugh  Collins,  E.  T.  Collins,  H.  D.  Cowper,  R.  B.  Cox, 
James  Carr,  D.  P.  Daughtrey,  T.  G.  Daughtrey,  Jacob  H.  Daught- 
rey, J.  J.  Daughtrey,  J.  A.  Doughtie,  Robert  Darden,  Jethro 
Darden,  R.  R.  Darden,  E.  H.  Darden,  E.  Dunford,  V.  Dunford, 
R.  L.  M.  Everett,  Charles  Everett,  I.  Edwards,  Miles  Elliott, 
R.  S.  Eley,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant;  H.  Eley,  Joseph  Freeman, 
John  L.  Ful^ham,  R.  B.  Freeman,  J.  M.  Goodwin,  Thomas  Har- 
rell,  J.  H.  Harrell,  D.  C.  Harrelf,  Frank  Holland,  Joel  P.  Holland, 
Wash.  Holland,  F.  W.  Hunter,  W.  S.  Hunter,  J.  D.  House, 
Dempsey  Jones,  W.  A.  Jones,  J.  E.  Kelly,  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant;  E.  P.  Kelly,  John  Knight,  A.  U.  Kilby,  J.  H.  Keeling, 
J.  W.  King,  Dempsey  Langstun,  Samuel  Leanoeir,  E.  E.  Lee, 
A.  T.  Lee,  T.  J.  Lee,  W.  J.  Lee,  G.  W.  Langstun,  John  S.  Milteer, 
Frank  Morris,  Dr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  promoted  to  third  lieutenant; 
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Alex.  Norfleet,  Justin  Norfleet,  John  Oberry,  James  E.  Oberry, 
Jesse  Oberry,  Paul  Palmer,  Benjamin  Palmer,  J.  T.  Parker,  of 
Willis;  Charles  B.  Parker,  A.  I.  Parker,  J.  T.  Parker,  of  C. ;  James 
A.  Phelps,  J.  B,  Porter,  W.  H.  Porter,  John  Poyner,  Frank  Pierce, 
Jackson  Rawls,  Elisha  Rawls,  of  A. ;  James  Rodgers,  William  D. 
Rodgers,  Asa  Rodgers,  Robert  Riddick,  Richard  T.  Riddick, 
Charles  Riddick,  Miles  E.  Riddick,  Samuel  Sneed,  T.  P.  Savage, 
Samuel  Simpson,  C.  E.  Sumner,  Dempsey  Sumner,  C.  C.  Swett, 
R.  R.  Smith,  H.  E.  Smith,  J.  C.  Savage,  J.  Newton  Smith,  pro- 
moted to  first  sergeant;  J.  A.  Turrentine,  N.  R.  Wilkerson,  James 
Woodward,  G.  W.  Whitley,  Alpheus  Wilson. 

Of  the  above  roll,  only  the  following  survive:  Captain  Patrick 
H.  Lee,  Colonel  Alexander  Savage,  Corporal  R.  C.  Daughtrey; 
Privates  Nathaniel  Babb,  Charles  T.  Cross,  John  Cartwright,  Hugh 
and  E.  T.  Collins,  D.  P.,  T.  G.  and  Jacob  H.  Daughtrey,  J.  A. 
Doughtie,  E.  H.  Darden,  H.  Eley,  G.  M.  Goodwin,  Thomas 
Harrell,  Joel  P.  Holland,  J.  D.  House,  W.  J.  Lee,  Wm.  F.  and 
J.  N.  Milteer,  James  E.  and  Jesse  Oberry,  Paul  and  Benjamin 
Palmer,  Charles  B.  and  A.  I.  Parker,  J.  B.  and  W.  H.  Porter, 
Jackson  Rawls,  B.  R.  and  H.  E.  Smith,  J.  A.  Turrentine,  and 
N.  R.  Wilkerson. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  November  4,  1906. 

FAMOUS  RETREAT  FROM  PHILIPPI. 


One    of   the    Early    Battles    of   the    War    Fought    Under 
Serious  Disadvantages. 

Confederates    Unprepared  —  Strange     Views    of    General 
McClellan  and  His  Idea  of  Uncivilized   Warfare. 

BY  JOHN  A.  McNEEL. 


At  this  time  and  place  the  very  first  collision  of  arms  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  forces  on  Virginia  soil  occurred. 
Here  the  first  blood  on  Virginia  soil  of  the  four  years  of  the 
great  civil  war  was  spilled.  The  writer  has  never  seen  an  accu- 
rate and  full  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  armies  in 
Virginia,  that  were  afterwards  to  engage  in  the  death  struggle 
of  the  next  four  years,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
forty-five  years,  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of  writing  an 
impartial  account  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  that  was  con- 
sidered a  great  victory  for  the  North  and  a  greater  defeat  for 
the  South. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  facts  related,  we 
must,  first,  locate  the  town  of  Philippi,  describe  and  give  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  each  army,  as  well  as  discuss  the 
peculiar  political  conditions  that  existed  in  Virginia  at  that  time. 
Under  the  alarming  political  conditions  of  the  country,  the  Hon. 
John  Letcher,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  by  proclamation,  con- 
vened the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  extraordinary  session  on 
the  /th  day  of  January,  1861. 

This  Legislature,  almost  immediately  on  its  assembling,  passed 
an  act  calling  for  a  State  convention  to  express  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people  of  Virginia  upon  their  Federal  relations. 

By  this  act  the  members  to  the  convention  were  to  be  elected 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  proximo,  and  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  1 3th  day  of  the  same  month,  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
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The  members  were  elected,  and  the  convention  met  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  the  whole  number  of  the  members  being 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

REMARKABLE   BODY. 

As  the  list  of  the  names  of  this  convention  will  show,  it  was 
a  very  remarkable  body  of  men,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  trust  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  confided  in  them. 

The  political  sentiments  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1861, 
on  its  assembling,  were  strongly  Union,  and  this  was  the  true 
reflection  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Virginia  at  that  time; 
but  events  were  occurring  outside  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
over  which  the  Virginia  people  had  no  control,  that  were  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  country. 

By  this  last  remark  special  reference  is  made  to  the  increased 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  by  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  National  Government 
towards  the  seceded  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  was 
inducted  into  office.  His  inaugural  address  on  this  occasion 
greatly  excited  the  Virginia  people,  and  the  convention  appointed 
three  eminent  men  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Washington  in 
regard  to  his  intentions  towards  the  seceded  States. 

To  this  commission  no  satisfactory  reply  had  been  made,  when 
events  that  were  occurring  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  engrossed  the 
public  attention. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter 
surrendered  to  General  Beauregard,  commanding  the  Confederate 
forces. 

LINCOLN'S   PROCLAMATION. 

Three  days  after  this  event — viz.,  on  the  I5th  day  of  April — 
Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  first  warlike  proclamation,  calling  upon 
all  of  the  States  that  had  not  seceded  to  furnish  75,000  troops 
to  coerce  the  seceded  States. 

Under  this  proclamation  Virginia  was  to  furnish  three  regi- 
ments of  the  75,000  men. 
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The  answer  to  this  call  for  troops  to  coerce  the  Southern 
States,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  through  her  assembled  conven- 
tion, was  given  two  days  afterwards,  on  the  I7th  day  of  April, 
by  the  passage  of  the  "ordinance  of  secession." 

The  vote  in  convention  stood  88  "for"  and  55  "against"  seces- 
sion. 

The  convention,  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, adopted  a  resolution  agreeing  to  submit  the  ordinance  to 
the  popular  vote  of  the  State  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May 
following,  and  after  conditionally  adopting  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution of  the  seceded  States,  which  condition  depended  upon 
the  "ratification"  or  "rejection"  of  the  secession  ordinance,  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  proximo. 

Two  days  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  his  second  war  proclamation,  the  tenor  of  which  was  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  the  seceded  States,  a  blockade 
of  the  seaports  of  these  States,  and  declaring  any  act  on  the 
part  of  these  States  on  the  high  seas  to  be  piracy. 

Such  was  the  status  of  political  affairs  in  Virginia  in  April, 
1861. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  conservative  leaders  of  the  State  of 
thought  and  action  had  earnestly  hoped  and,  nay,  even  fervently 
prayed  that  all  national  troubles  might  be  amicably  settled. 

So  thoroughly  were  people  of  Virginia  of  this  opinion  that 
practically  no  preparations  for  war  had  been  made,  and  when 
the  events  that  have  just  been  narrated  occurred  in  such  rapid 
succession,  and  "the  pen  naturally  yielded  to  the  sword,"  and  the 
whole  country  was  precipitated  into  war,  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  totally  unprepared  for  war,  and  many  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, when  the  first  call  was  made  by  the  Governor,  started  to 
the  border  of  the  State  without  a  single  gun. 

And  while  this  was  literally  true  of  Virginia,  it  was  not  the 
case  with  the  -Northern  or  Western  States.  Even  after  the  John 
Brown  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry  there  had  been  an  increased 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  these  States,  and 
when  the  spring  of  1861  dawned  the  Northern  people  were 
ready  for  the  war.  Their  time,  as  the  record  now  shows,  was 
not  taken  up  in  discussing  "peace  resolutions"  or  "peace  meas- 
ures," but,  with  dogged  persistence,  had  been  preparing  for 
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war.  In  support  of  this  last  statement  of  facts  the  writer  offers 
as  evidence  the  correspondence  between  Gen.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  as  commander-in-chief  of  Ohio  volunteers,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Federal  army,  with  his  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington City.  (See  "War  of  Rebellion,"  Vol.  LI.,  Series  L, 
Part  L,  Supplement). 

MCCLELLAN'S  PLANS. 

On  the  23d  day  of  April,  1861,  from  Columbus,  Ohio  (see 
Page  333  of  above  history),  General  McClellan  writes  General 
Scott  a  long  letter,  informing  General  Scott  that  he  (McClellan) 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  as  such  commanding  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

This  correspondence  is  kept  up  at  a  brisk  rate  until  the  2Qth 
day  of  May,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  from  General  McClel- 
lan. During  these  thirty-six  days  General  McClellan  discloses 
all  of  his  war  plans  on  the  border  States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

McClellan  intimates  to  General  Scott  that  he  wanted  to  con- 
trol all  the  territory  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
His  plans  were  of  an  immediate  invasion.  General  Scott  op- 
posed this,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  coerce  the  States  was 
to  take  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  by  a  system  of  gunboats, 
and  blockade  the  seaports  of  all  the  Southern  States  effectually, 
and  not  invade  at  that  time  the  Southern  States  and  thereby 
"evade  the  useless  effusion  of  blood,"  as  he  puts  it.  So  much 
to  the  credit  of  General  Scott. 

In  the  correspondence  referred  to  General  McClellan  mani- 
fests how  anxious  he  was  personally  to  invade  Virginia  and  the 
means  he  was  then  using  to  discover  the  political  feelings  of  the 
border  Southern  States. 

In  this  correspondence  General  McClellan  has  written  the 
story  of  his  own  life  and  no  biographer  at  this  day  can  alter  or 
change  what  General  McClellan  has  fixed.  He  questions  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  means  he  was  using  to  ascer- 
tain the  domestic  relations  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  one  of 
these  letters  (see  page  384)  he  uses  the  following  language  in 
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description  of  the  political  condition  of  the  counties  of  Western 
Tennessee : 

"I  am  told  that  there  is  much  excitement  among  the  negroes 
there,  who,  in  their  private  talks,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  select 
their  white  wives." 

And  still,  General  McClellan  was  devoting  all  his  talent  and 
energy  (as  the  correspondence  shows)  to  bring  about  the  very 
state  of  affairs  that  would  enable  these  poor,  deluded  negroes  to 
accomplish  their  unrighteous  purposes.  And  since  General 
McClellan  planned  and  executed  the  first  formidable  invasion  of 
Virginia,  it  is  meet  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  to  his 
character. 

General  McClellan  was  born  and  reared  in  the  North,  and 
was  educated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  had  seen 
service  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  in  the  United 
States  army  in  1861,  at  which  time  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life 

From  his  letters  to  General  Scott  and  the  War  Department , 
he  shows  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  He  does 
not  hesitate  at  the  use  of  any  means  that  would  subserve  his 
purpose,  and  the  only  standard  set  up  by  him  was  "success." 
The  record  shows  that  immediately  after  his  appointment  as 
major-general  he  established  the  large  camps  just  in  the  rear 
of  Cincinnati,  and  named  them  Forts  Harrison  and  Dennison, 
and  with  the  help  of  Governors  Dennison  of  Ohio,  Yates  of 
Illinois  and  Morton,  of  Indiana,  that  he  assembled  at  these  two 
forts  more  than  forty  full  regiments  that  were  thoroughly 
drilled  and  in  every  way  equipped  to  take  the  field  by  the  27th 
day  of  May,  when  the  invasion  of  Virginia  from  the  Ohio 
frontier  began ;  and  this  vast  preparation  that  had  been  made 
since  the  23d  day  of  April  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  General  McClellan  as  an  organizer  of  troops. 

These  troops  were  conveyed  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  some  from  Wheeling,  but  the  greater  part  from  Parkers- 
burg,  and  at  the  little  town  of  Philippi,  the  county  seat  of  Bar- 
bour  county,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Parkersburg  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1861, 
is  where  the  van  of  General  McClellan's  vast  army  first  struck 
the  Provisional  forces  of  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Porterfield. 
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General  McClellan  (from  his  letters)  knew  all  about  the 
"weak  rebel  force,"  as  he  called  the  Virginia  troops,  and  of  their 
lack  of  arms  and  otherwise  unfortunate  condition  he  was  going 
to  take  advantage. 

HIS    INSTRUCTIONS. 

In  a  letter  of  May  29th,  of  general  instruction,  to  General 
T.  A.  Morris,  of  the  Indiana  volunteers,  who  had  command  of 
eight  full  regiments  of  the  van  of  General  McClellan's  army, 
General  McClellan  uses  the  following  language  (see  page  394)  : 
"If  traitors  fall  into  your  hands,  deal  summarily  with  them. 
In  aggravated  cases  bring  them  before  a  court  martial ;  in  ordi- 
nary cases  either  keep  them  under  guard  or  send  them  to  the 
Columbus  penitentiary,  as  circumstances  may  render  expedient." 
Such  was  the  animus  that  •  accompanied  this  vast  army  with 
which  General  McClellan  invaded  the  northwestern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  great  and  so  aggressive  was  this  army  of  invasion 
that  a  part  of  it  reached  the  top  of  Cheat  Mountain,  between  Ran- 
dolph and  Pocahontas  counties,  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Parkersburg,  before  the  Confede- 
rates could  bring  a  sufficient  force  against  it  to  stop  it.  So 
much  for  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  Federal  army. 

And  now  before  locating  the  town  of  Philippi  and  describing 
the  Confederate  forces,  the  writer  desires  to  say  he  has  before 
him  three  diaries  that  were  kept  by  two  enlisted  soldiers  and  one 
by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  accompanied  this  "Provisional 
Army"  as  a  volunteer  chaplain. 

The  minister  is  still  living,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  William 
T.  Price,  D.  D.,  of  the  new  town  of  Marlinton,  of  Pocahontas 
county,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Greenbrier  division  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1861  Dr.  Price  was  a  young 
preacher,  supplying  the  congregations  of  McDowell  and  Wil- 
liamsville  Churches,  in  Highland  county,  Va.,  and  when  Cap- 
tain Felix  H.  Hull,  of  that  county,  with  his  company  of  vol- 
unteers, was  ordered  to  Grafton  by  Governor  Letcher  Mr. 
Price  desired  to  accompany  the  soldiers,  and  at  his  special  re- 
quest the  two  congregations  voted  him  a  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Grafton. 

At  this  time  he  was  the  only  preacher  to  accompany  any  of 
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the  volunteer  companies  as  a  chaplain.  Dr.  Price  kept  a  faith- 
ful diary,  beginning  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  1861,  until  about 
the  2Oth  of  June,  recording  every  day  each  day's  events.  Of 
the  two  soldiers  referred  to  who  kept  diaries  of  the  "On  to 
Grafton"  campaign,  one  was  a  Mr.  Osborne  Wilsero,  and  the 
other  a  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Campbell.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men were  members  of  Captain  Hull's  company,  as  both  were 
born  and  reared  in  Highland  county,  Va.  These  gentlemen 
were  still  living  at  the  last  account,  one  a  citizen  of  his  native 
county,  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  three  diaries  referred  to  have  been  compiled  and 
published  in  booklet  form  by  Dr.  Price,  for  which  act  alone  the 
name  of  Dr.  Price  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
Virginia  people. 

CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  DISASTER. 

The  writer  further  desires  to  say  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
letters  that  were  written  at  the  time  of  this  Philippi  disaster  by 
intelligent  Southern  men,  detailing  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  with  all  this  record  of  facts,  in  connection  with 
his  individual  knowledge,  which  peculiar  environments  allowed 
him  to  obtain  at  the  time,  he  feels  amply  able  to  tell  the  story 
from  a  Southern  standpoint. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  con- 
vention, the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  raising  of  20,000  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
against  armed  invasion,  and  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention Governor  Letcher  began  ordering  the  volunteer  com- 
panies to  various  points  on  the  border  of  the  State.  In  North- 
western Virginia  the  order  was  for  all  volunteer  companies  to 
rendezvous  at  Grafton,  and  hence  the  cry  arose  among  the  young 
soldiers,  "On  to  Grafton."  The  town  of  Grafton,  then,  as  now, 
was  in  Taylor  county,  Va.,  (now  West  Virginia),  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  the  junction  of  what  was  then 
the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  town  of  Grafton  in  1861  was  a  new  railroad  town,  and 
owed  its  existence  entirely  to  the  building  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  main  line  of  which,  a  distance  of  379  miles, 
between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  had  been  com- 
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pleted  in  the  year  of  1853.  The  "Parkersburg  branch,"  a  dis- 
tance of  1 01  miles  from  Graf  ton  to  Parkersburg-,  had  been  com- 
pleted about  two  years  later.  And,  in  passing,  the  writer  de- 
.sires  to  say  that  when  General  McClellan  heard  that  Governor 
Letcher  had  ordered  the  State  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Grafton 
it  greatly  excited  him. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  looked  upon  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  their  own  special  property,  and 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  any  rights  over 
this  corporation,  and  the  subsequent  events  show  that  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lincoln  government  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Southern  States. 

PORTERFIELD  GIVEN   COMMAND. 

Colonel  Geo.  A.  Porterfield,  from  the  Virginia  Militarv  Institute 
was  sent  by  Governor  Letcher  to  take  command  of  all  State 
troops  at  Grafton.  On  Friday,  the  3ist  day  of  May,  Dr.  Price 
makes  this  entry:  "I  met  Colonel  Porterfield,  and  was  invited 
to  take  tea  with  him  at  his  quarters,  and  I  found  him  a  very 
intelligent  and  affable  gentleman."  *  *  "Colonel  Porterfield 
spoke  rather  despondently  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  Vir- 
ginia to  meet  invasion  successfully.  He  regretted  very  much 
the  lack  of  order,  preparation  and  discipline  among  the  troops 
now  at  the  front,  but  he  hoped  all  might  come  right  after  while." 
On  the  3Oth  day  of  May,  Mr.  Wilson  makes  this  entry:  "Our 
head  officer  is  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  red,  curly  hair, 
no  whiskers,  dark  eyes,  and  good  looking,  especially  his  face. 
He  was  in  company  with  another  officer,  whose  uniform  is  a 
blue  coat,  blue  pants,  stick  cap.  His  complexion  fair,  light  hair 
and  eyes,  rather  heavy  beard." 

Such  is  the  personal  description  of  Colonel  Porterfield  by  two 
of  the  writers  of  the  diaries  at  that  time. 

From  Staunton,  Va.,  to  Grafton,  over  the  turnpike  roads,  it 
is  a  distance  of  143  miles.  The  first  112  miles  is  over  the 
''Staunton  and  Parkersburg  pike,"  when  you  reach  Beverley,  that 
was  the  county  seat  of  Randolph  county.  There  you  take  Phil- 
ippi  pike,  and  you  reach  Philippi,  the  county  seat  of  Barbour 
county,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles,  and  from  Philippi  to 
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Graf  ton,  over  the  Fitterman  pike  it  is  eighteen  miles  to  Graf  ton. 
All  of  these  roads  were  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia  prior 
to  the  year  of  1861,  under  what  was  known  as  the  "internal 
improvement  system  of  Virginia/'  and  were  broad,  well-graded 
turnpikes. 

The  State  troops  that  were  included  in  Governor  Letcher's 
order  to  rendezvous  at  Grafton  were  known  as  the  "Provisional 
Army,"  and  this  title  had  been  acquired  by  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia, through  her  convention,  had  adopted  conditionally  the 
"Provisional  Constitution"  of  the  seceded  States.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  companies  and  their  captains  that  were  ordered 
to  Grafton,  and  were  in  the  Philippi  route  or  retreat: 

One  company  of  cavalry  from  Greenbrier  county,  under  Capt. 
Robert  Moorman. 

Two  companies  from  Pocahontas  county — one  company  of 
cavalry,  under  Capt.  Andrew  McNeil,  and  one  company  of  in- 
fantry, under  Capt.  Daniel  Stofer. 

One  company  of  cavalry  from  Bath  county,  under  Capt.  Arch 
Richards. 

One  company  of  cavalry  from  Rockbridge  county,  Capt.  John 
Rice  McNutt. 

One  company  of  cavalry  from  Augusta  county,  under  Capt 
Frank  Sterrett. 

One    company    of    infantry,    under    Capt.    Felix    Hull,    from 

Highland  county. 

Two  companies  of  infantry  from  Pendleton  county — one  under 
Captain  Anderson  and  the  other  under  Captain  Moorman. 

Two  companies  from  Barbour  county — one  under  Captain 
Reger  and  the  other  under  a  Captain  Strums. 

One  company  from  Upshur  county,  under  Captain  Hig- 
ginbotham. 

And  all  other  volunteer  forces  as  far  west  as  the  city  of 
Wheeling  were  required  to  report  at  Grafton,  but  the  diaries 
show  that  probably  not  more  than  half  of  the  companies  that 
have  been  enumerated  did  reach  Grafton.  The  record  shows 
that  a  few  hundred  of  Colonel  Porterfield's  forces  did  reach 
Grafton  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  days  of  May,  when  a  report 
came  from  Ohio  of  this  big  army  of  McClellan's  coming  on  the 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  when  Colonel  Porterfield  ordered 
a  retreat  to  Philippi.      This  retreat  was  made  in  good  order. 


ASLEEP   WHEtf   ATTACKED. 

Colonel  Porterfield  remained  at  Philippi  until  the  3d  morning" 
of  June,  when,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  the  Federals  opened 
on  him  and  his  little  army  with  all  the  artillery  that  was  avail- 
able on  this  occasion. 

The  Confederates  were  all  asleep  apparently  when  the  artillery 
began  to  fire.  To  oppose  McClellan's  vast  host  Colonel  Porter-' 
iield  had  probably,  all  told,  twelve  hundred  men,  that  were 
poorly  armed  and  equipped  for  service. 

The  attacking  army  was  fully  10,000  men,  that  were  armed 
and  equipped  in  the  very  best  possible  condition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  T.  A.  Morris,  of  the  Indiana  volunteers.  The 
attack  of  infantry  was  led  by  Col.  B.  F.  Kelly  in  person,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  shooting  of  Colonel  Kelly  by  John  W. 
Sheffee,  a  member  of  Capt.  Hull's  company,  in  the  streets  of 
Philippi,  as  the  Colonel  was  leading  the  charge  on  the  routed 
Virginians,  a  greater  part  of  the  latter  would  have  been  cap- 
tured. 

Captain  Hull's  company  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Virginians,  and 
young  Sheffee  took  dead  aim  at  Colonel  Kelly,  and  when  the 
gun  cracked  he,  with  great  glee,  came  jumping  forward  to  his 
companions,  and  exclaimed,  "Sergeant,  I  have  done  it!" 
''Done  what?"  "L  flopped  that  big  fellow  from  his  horse  that 
was  coming  after  us  so  savage."  Sheffee  was  a  green  mountain 
boy,  but  knew  how  to  shoot,  and  when  Colonel  Kelly  came  wal- 
lop to  the  ground  all  effort  to  pursue  the  Virginians  just  then 
stopped,  and  this  break  in  the  charge  gave  them  time  to  get 
together  and  defend  themselves. 

This  Col.  B.  F.  Kelly  is  the  same  man  who  became  a  major- 
general  in  the  Federal  army,  and  was  captured  the  last  winter 
of  the  war  in  Cumberland  City,  Md.,  by  Jesse  McNeil.  Major  - 
General  George  Crook  was  captured  at  the  same  time  by  Mc- 
Neil. 
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TELLS    OF   THE    ATTACK. 

From  Dr.  Price's  diary  the  following  explanation  is  given  of 
the  attack  on  Philippi: 

Saturday  was  the  first  day  of  June,  1861.  On  the  second 
day  of  June  there  was  an  open-air  preaching  service  for  the 
Virginia  soldiers  in  Philippi.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
two  young  ladies,  a  Miss  Mollie  Kerr  and  a  Miss  Mollie  McLeod, 
rode  hurriedly  into  Philippi  on  horseback,  and  asked  at  once 
to  be  shown  to  Col.  Porterfield's  headquarters.  These  youn^ 
l-adies  by  some  means  had  come  in  possession  of  the  plans  of 
the  Northern  generals,  and  knew  when  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  Virginians. 

The  homes  of  these  young  ladies  were  down  near  Fairmount, 
and  on  Saturday  by  some  means  they  had  discovered  the  plans 
of  the  Federals,  and  under  trying  circumstances  on  Sunday  had 
come  to  Philippi  to  tell  Col.  Porterfield  that  the  plan  was  either 
to  attack  him  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning.  Col.  Porter- 
field  at  once  gave  the  order  to  be  ready  to  march  at  5  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  Dr.  Price  here  narrates:  "When  the  troops  were 
promptly  in  marching  order  Sunday  evening,  June  2,  1861,  in- 
structions were  given  to  eat  supper  and  await  further  orders. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  pickets  and  scouts  were  directed  to 
bring  all  in  by  midnight,  and  if  it  was  not  raining  the  march 
to  Beverley  would  begin.  The  scouts  reported  at  12  o'clock 
and  the  pickets  were  withdrawn,  and  so  from  midnight  on 
neither  videttes  nor  pickets  were  on  duty. 

"It  was  raining  in  torrents,  and  Captain  Sterrett,  of  the 
Churchville  Cavalry,  had  supposed,  from  the  character  of  the 
instructions  received  by  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  await 
further  orders,  and  so  did  Captain  Stofer,  officer  in  charge  of 
the  pickets. 

"In  the  meantime  the  Union  troops  were  advancing  unobserved 
and  unmolested,  and  prepared  for  the  attack  at  dawn.  The 
first  intimation  the  Virginians  had  of  the  Union  men's  ap- 
proach was  the  firing  of  artillery  from  an  eminence  beyond  the 
bridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  cavalry  camp. 

"It  appeared  that  the  Unionist  had  adopted  this  plan  of  as- 
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sault;  Philippi  was  to  be  approached  at  the 'north  end  by  two 
divisions,  while  a  flanking  detachment  was  to  enter  by  the 
southern  road  simultaneously,  cutting  off  all  retreat. 

BROUGHT   ABOUT   CONFUSION. 

"It  seemed  to  have  .been  intended  that  the  attack  should  be 
brought  on  by  the  infantry  upon  the  sleeping  soldiers,  followed 
up  by  the  artillery  opening  on  the  cavalry  camp  at  the  northern 
limits  of  the  town.  Had  this  plan  of  battle  been  carried  out, 
the  Virginians  would  have  all  been  slain  or  captured.  Through 
a  very  manifest  Providence  interposing,  as  the  writer  views 
it,  confusion  was  brought  upon  the  designs  of  the  Unionists  by 
the  assault  opening  with  the  artillery.  This  gave  the  sleeping 
Virginians  time  to  leave  town  before  the  infantry  could  cut 
off  retreat. 

"The  flanking  party  of  the  Unionists  came  into  position  just 
as  the  last  of  the  Virginians  were  passing  out  of  the  town  on 
the  southern  road. 

"On  the  part  of  the  Virginians  not  a  life  was  reported  as 
lost.  Two  or  three  were  seriously  wounded — Leroy  Dangerfield, 
of  the  Bath  Cavalry,  and  Private  Hanger,  of  the  Churchville 
Cavalry. 

"The  Unionists  had  their  commanding  officer,  Col.  B.  F. 
Kelley,  severely  wounded  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  as  soon  as  that  occurred  all  pursuit  seemed  to  have 
ceased." 

Such  is  Dr.  Price's  account  of  the  Philippi  disaster.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but  was  some  miles 
in  the  rear,  but  near  enough  to  hear  the  firing  of  the  guns,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  fleeing  Virginians  came  rushing  by.  On  the 
3rd  of  June,  1861,  Mr.  Wilson  makes  the  note  that  he  was 
waked-up  at  3  o'clock  that  morning,  and  put  on  guard  duty, 
and  just  at  daylight  he  saw  the  flash  of  the  artillery  fire  directed 
at  the  cavalry  camp  when  all  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
retreat  ordered. 

The  artillery  was  charged  with  solid  shot,  and  Young  Han- 
ger's leg  was  cut  off  with  a  cannon  ball.  Mr.  Hanger  survived 
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this,  and  is  still  living,  and  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  the 
manufacturef  of  wooden  limbs.  Leroy  Dangerfield  got  well 
of  his  wound,  and  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  Confederate 
soldier  in  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  captain  of  a  company. 
Captain  Dangerfield  died  a  few  years  ago. 

VIRGINIANS'  HEAVY  LOSSES. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Virginians  lost  all  of  their  baggage 
and  camp  equipage,  and  fully  one-half  of  their  arms,  and  the 
little  army  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but,  after  many 
privations,  got  together  again,  and  presented  another  front  on 
''Laurel  Hill,"  where  they  were  again  outflanked  and  put  to 
flight.  Prior  to  the  Philippi  disaster  the  whole  of  western 
Virginia  was  in  a  greatly  excited  condition,  and  the  mental  suf- 
fering was  intense;  but  now  the  sufferings  became  real,  and  war, 
with  all  of  its  horrors,  was  spread  over  the  country. 

All  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  as  far  south  as  Randolph  coun- 
ty, had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Federals,  and  this  was  very  dis- 
heartening to  the  Southern  sympathizers. 

The  bold  dash  of  the  Federals,  under  General  McClellan, 
into  Northwest  Virginia,  led  to  the  assembling  of  a  mighty  army 
under  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Greenbrier  and  Pocahontas 
counties  the  summer  of  1861,  but  General  Lee  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan never  confronted  each  other  in  Western  Virginia  as 
commanders  of  opposing  armies.  General  Lee  did  not  reach 
Huntersville  until  the  3d  day  of  August,  1861  (see  Recollec- 
tions and  Letters  of  R.  E.  Lee,  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  page  38, 
and  did  not  reach  his  headquarters  at  Valley  Mountain  until 
three  days  later  (see  same  book). 

General  McClellan  at  this  time  was  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  he  assumed  on  the  27th  day  of  July 
(see  History  of  the  War  of  Rebellion,  referred  to,  page  428)  ; 
when  General  McClellan  issues  his  first  order  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  that  army. 

The  great  battle  of  Bull  Run,  or  First  Manassas,  had  been 
fought  on  the  2ist  day  of  July  1861,  and  the  Confederates  had 
gained  a  signal  victory,  and  General  McDowell's  defeated  and 
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disorganized  army  was  hurled  back  to  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  had  sent  to  Randolph  county  with  all 
haste  for  General  McClellan,  and  when  he  reached  Washington 
he  was  hailed  as  -Napoleon,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  would  jocularly 
tell  his  dishearted  friends  to  "wait  and  see  what  little  Mac  would 
do."  Poor  Lincoln!  He  never  seemed  to  have  realized  what 
sorrow,  what  bloodshed,  and  what  suffering  he  was  causing  the 
country  by  his  acts,  and  the  levity  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  all  questions  touching  the  war  must  ever  render 
his  character  contemptible  in  that  respect. 
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From  the   7^imes-fiispalch,  September  2,  1906. 

THE   IMBODEN   RAID  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 


Interesting  Review  of  this  Important  Military  Expedition. 

Steady    March    Unbroken — Important  Town    of   Beverley 
Captured  Without  a  Soldier  Being  Killed. 

What  is  known  in  war  parlance  as  the  "Imboden  Raid"  oc- 
cured  in  the  spring  of  1863,  beginning  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  winding  up  before  the  month  of  May  had  expired. 

This  was  in  some  respects  the  most  important  military  ex- 
pedition that  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  Confederate 
authorities  within  the  scope  of  the  Virginia  campaign;  still  little 
is  known  by  the  Virginia  people  of  the  "Imboden  Raid." 

The  Confederate  soldiers  who  were  on  this  expedition  were 
almost  entirely  Western  Virginia  men,  and,  when  the  authori- 
ties had  determined  on  the  raid,  these  men  were  sought,  far 
and  near,  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  army  posts  kept  up  by  the  Federals  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Another  thing:  Many  of  these  men  had  been  absent 
from  their  homes  and  friends  two  long  years,  and  the  authori- 
ties knew  their  great  anxiety  to  return  to  their  homes,  for 
which  they  still  cherished  the  dearest  memories. 

The  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty-first  Regiments  of  Virginia  In- 
fantry were  withdrawn  from  General  Lee's  army  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  allowed  to  accompany 
this  expedition.  These  two  regiments  belonged  to  General 
Early's  old  brigade,  and  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
separated  from  General  Jackson  since  they  had  been  made  a 
part  pf  his  division. 

The  man  who  planned  and  did  more  to  execute  the  "Im- 
boden Raid"  than  any  other  one  person  was  William  L.  Jack- 
son, who  became  a  brigadier  of  the  Confederate  Army  before 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  "Phillipi  Retreat"  Wil- 
liam L.  Jackson  was  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Virginia 
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Regiment,  an  office  that  he  held  up  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  in  the  spring  of  1862,  at  which  time  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff,  a  position  that  he  retained  up 
to  the  spring  of  1863.  William  L.  Jackson  was  born  and 
reared  in  Lewis  county,  Va.,  (now  West  Virginia),  and  was 
a  first  cousin  of  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  better  known  as 
'Stonewall/'  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  in  the  year 
1859  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the  Twenty-first  Judicial 
District  of  Virginia,  that  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Tay- 
lor, Preston,  Upshur,  Harrison,  Barbour,  Tucker,  Randolph 
and  Marion,  and  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1861  as  Judge  Jackson,  and  at  this  time  was  the  most  widely 
known,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  man  in  all  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Before  beginning  the  story  of  the  "Imboden  Raid,"  in  order 
to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  whole  affair,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  an  epitomized  history  of  military  events  that  had 
preceded  the  year  of  1863.  A  great  part  of  the  hard  fighting 
of  the  Civil  War  was  done  in  the  campaign  of  1862,  and  al- 
though the  way  matters  looked  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  as 
being  very  unfavorable  to  the  Confederates,  yet  before  the  close 
of  that  year  some  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war  had 
been  gained  by  the  Confederates. 

WHAT    HAD    BEEN    DONE. 

In  the  year  1862  a  dry  summer  and  fall  had  prevailed  and 
dry  weather  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  active  military 
operations.  To  recount,  before  the  close  of  that  year,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  made  his  splendid  Valley  Campaign  including 
die  battle  of  McDowell,  the  Seven  Days'  battles  around  Rich- 
mond had  been  fought  and  won;  not  long  thereafter  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Run,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  battles  of  Tho- 
roughfare Gap  and  the  Second  Manassas  where  and  when  Gen- 
eral John  Pope  hurriedly  left  his  headquarters,  that  had  been 
in  the  saddle.  Later,  north  of  the  Potomac;  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  fought  when  General  McClellan  went  down  in 
defeat  the  last  time.  This  was  more  than  the  "flesh  and  blood" 
of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  were  made,  could  stand  ; 
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and  poor  McClellan,  although  a  man  of  fine  war  talent,  and 
having  exerted  that  talent  with  every  power  of  his  nature  in 
behalf  of  his  government,  was  bound  to  go,  and  not  long  there- 
after was  relieved  of  his  command  and  retired  in  disgrace  to 
private  life.  Just  one  year  before  the  Northern  people,  with 
tongue  and  pen,  had  compared  him  to  the  great  Napoleon. 
Then  it  was  Ambrose  Burnside  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  man  whose  zeal  and  ambition  were  consuming  him,  and 
in  his  rash  efforts  to  do  what  neither  of  his  pred<*rpccors  had 
been  able  to  do,  General  Halleck,  his  chief  at  Washington, 
telegraphs  him  on  the  loth  day  of  December,  1862  (see  War 
of  Rebellion,  Series  I.,  Vol.  LI.,  Part  I,  supplement  page  955), 
"I  beg  of  you  not  to  telegraph  details  of  your  plans,  nor  the 
times  of  your  intended  movements.  No  secret  can  be  kept 
which  passes  through  so  many  hands."  Nevertheless,  three 
days  after  the  date  of  this  dispatch,  General  Burnside  did  fight 
the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  The  United  States  Congress  that  was  in  ses- 
sion when  this  battle  was  fought,  held  a  long  investigation  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  General  Burnside's  failure,  and  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper,  who  desire  to  know  the  causes  that  conspired 
to  defeat  General  Ambrose  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  on  the 
1 3th  day  of  December,  1862,  should  get  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  year,  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  special  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  case  had  been  referred  did  find  a  scape- 
goat on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1863,  in  the  person  of  Major- 
General  William  B.  Franklin,  who  bore  away,  to  the  wilder- 
ness the  sin  of  the  defeat,  (see  same  Vol.,  page  1019). 

Then  "all  was  quiet  along  the  Potomac" — in  fact,  the  signal 
defeat  of  General  Burnside  greatly  enhanced  the  significance 
of  the  oft-repeated  war-song,  "All  is  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac," 
and  such  was  the  status  of  events  with  General  Lee's  army 
until  April,  1863. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Confederates  abandoned  all  Vir- 
ginia territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  advancing  Federals,  and  the  war  records  of 
the  early  part  of  that  year  bristle  with  the  dispatches  of  Gen- 
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erals  Robert  Houston  Milroy,  George  Crook  and  Colonel  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  telling  of  their  wonderful  adventures,  all  of 
which  were  successful  from  their  standpoint.  General  Milroy 
advanced  over  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  Turnpike  and 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  State  as  far  east  as  McDowell,  in 
Highland  county.  General  Crook  got  as  far  east  as  Lewis- 
burg,  in  Greenbrier  county,  and  Colonel  Hayes  reached  Pear- 
isburg,  in  Giles  county.  Colonel  Hayes  was  in  command  of 
the  famous  Twenty-third  Ohio  Regiment,  and  the  dozen  or 
more  dispatches  sent  back  by  him  on  that  expedition  are  to 
this  day  a  remarkable  revelation,  and  the  greatest  mystery  is, 
that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
should  put  his  name,  on  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1880,  to  an  act 
of  Congress,  making  appropriations  for  the  publication  of  what 
is  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  character  as  an  honest  and  upright 
man.  There  were  no  rebels  in  sight  on  this  expedition,  and 
the  colonel  was  happy. 

The  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was  the  "Captured  Stuff," 
as  he  styles  it,  this  he  continually  refers  to  in  his  dispatches  as 
the  only  trouble.  There  was  no  trouble  to  whip  the  enemy, 
but  the  "Captured  Stuff,"  he  really  did  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  care  for.  From  the  dispatches,  this  "Cap- 
tured Stuff"  consisted  of  horses,  mules,  oxen  and  milk  cows, 
and  what  little  hay  and  grain  the  already  impoverished, farmers 
had  on  hand  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  1862.  As  late  as  the 
8th  day  of  May,  1862,  from  Pearisburg  he  sends  a  dispatch 
(see  same  Vol.  609)  to  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon,  commanding- 
brigade  in  which  he  says,  "This  is  a  lovely  spot,  a  fine,  clean 
village,  most  beautiful  and  romantic  surrounding  country,  polite 
and  educated  'secesh/  people.  It  is  the  spot  to  organize  our 
brigade."  The  writer  would  love  to  give  this  whole  dispatch 
to  his  readers.  It  is  a  gushing  affair.  The  Colonel  was  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  balmy  spring  when  he  wrote  this 
dispatch,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here. 

PROSPERITY   SHORT   LIVED. 

Colonel  Hayes'  prosperity,  however,  was  short  lived,  as  the 
very  next  day  he  informs  his  brigade  commander  by  dispatch  of 
the  Qth  (see  same  volume,  page  611)  of  May,  "Sir,  you  will 
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have  to  hurry  forward  reinforcements  rapidly —  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  prevent  trouble  here/'  and  with  a  postscript  adds: 
''A  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  firing  on  our  men, 
collecting-  forage  and  provisions." 

This  is  the  very  last  of  Colonel  Hayes'  dispatches  on  that 
expedition,  and  the  light  of  his  pen  flickers  and  goes  out,  and 
110  doubt  the  Colonel  and  his  men  for  the  next  few  days  were 
engaged  in  business  that  forbade  much  writing.  What  happened 
to  General  Milroy  at  the  village  of  McDowell  on  the  8th  day 
of  May,'  of  the  same  year,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  public 
history — an  event  the  old,  grizzled  Confederate  soldiers  yet  love 
to  commemorate.  The  jolt  Stonewall  Jackson  gave  him  011 
that  memorable  day  so  completely  knocked  the  wind  out  of 
him  that  he  never  had  any  luck  afterwards  as  a  military  man. 
From  this  man's  own  pen,  his  character,  too,  is  a  remarkable  ' 
revelation.  Somebody  in  the  village  of  McDowell,  where  lie 
had  his  headquarters,  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  had  cut  his 
saddle  to  pieces,  and  he,  thereupon,  had  arrested  some  twenty 
or  more  of  the  most  prominent  old  men  of  the  country  an<i 
brought  to  his  headquarters  upon  the  charge  of  being  rebel 
sympathizers,  but  the  real  offense  was  the  mutilation  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  at  the  trial  the  fact  was  developed  that  he  believed  Jef- 
ferson Davis  h:»d  connived  at  the  destruction  of  his  saddle. 

General  Milroy  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  when  relieved  of 
his  command,  and  under  military  arrest  for  allowing  his  whole 
brigade  being  gobbled  up,  he  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  I3th 
of  September,  1863  (see  same  Vol.,  page  1087),  a  l°ng  an(l 
most  pitiful  letter,  in  which  he  says :  "If  this  cannot  be  grant- 
ed, I  would  for  many  reasons  desire  a  command  in  Texas.  I 
have  traveled  through  and  resided  there  for  a  time,  and  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen  there  before  the  annexation.  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  to  help  avenge  the  terrible  wrongs  of  the  Union 
citizens  on  the  .monsters  there,  and  desire  to  be  down  there 
when  the  rebellion  ends,  to  be  ready  to  pitch  into  the  French 
in  Mexico;"  and  from  this  letter  we  see,  altho'  his  wind  and 
luck  were  gone,  his  zeal  for  war  was  still  consuming  him.  Gen. 
Geo.  Crook  met  with  better  fortune  at  Lewisburg,  when  on 
the  23d  day  of  May,  1862,  he  partially  defeated  the  Confede- 
rate General  Heth,  but  that  country  became  too  hot  for  him. 
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and  he,  too,  retreated  towards  the  Ohio  River,  and  finally  wound 
up  his  West  Virginia  campaign  the  winter  of  i864-'5  at  Cum- 
berland City,  Maryland,  by  accepting  unconditionally  and 
jointly  with  General  Benjamin  Franklin  Kelly  an  invitation  on 
the  part  of  Jessie  McNeil  to  accompany  him  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

What  Confederate  soldier  is  now  living  who  was  permitted 
to  see  the  sight  of  two  major-generals  of  the  Federal  army 
dressed  out  in  full  uniform,  covered  with  medals  of  honor, 
mounted  on  two  old  poor,  lanky  Confederate  mules,  each  ca- 
parisoned with  a  blind-bridle  and  the  little  duck-tailed  Confede- 
rate saddle,  coming  into  camp?  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
Generals  Crook  and  Kelly  when  they  appeared  in  the  Confede- 
rate camp,  and  from  their  own  account,  the  half -clad,  starving 
Confederate  soldiers  treated  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
divided  their  scant  rations  with  their  two  distinguished  prison- 
ers. Such  is  the  fate  of  war.  "This  is  the  state  of  man:  To- 
day he  puts  forth  the  tender  leaves  of  hopes;  to-morrow  blos- 
soms and  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him;  the  third 
day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  and  when  he  thinks,  good  easy 
man,  full  surely  his  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root,  and 
then  he  falls."  By  the  first  day  of  June,  1863,  the  Federals 
had  abandoned  all  the  territory  of  Western  Virginia  that  they 
had  acquired  by  their  forward  movement  in  the  early  spring, 
and  even  contracted  their  lines  further  back  towards  the  Ohio 
River  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  1861,  and  by 
the  ist  of  September,  1862,  General  Loring  occupied  the  Ka- 
nawha  Valley,  and  General  Jenkins  passed  through  Western 
Virginia  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  when  winter  closed  in  on 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  that  year  the  outermost  posts  of  the 
Federals  were  in  Beverley,  in  Randolph  county;  Bulltown,  in 
Braxton  county;  Summerville,  in  Nicholas  county,  and  Fay- 
etteville,  in  Fayette  county ; ,  all  of  these  places  were  fortified 
with  ditches  and  parapets,  and  were  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
and  the  troops  lived  in  block  houses  with  portholes  The  Con- 
federates occupied  the  entire  Greenbrier  Valley  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Highland,  Pendleton  and  Hardy,  and  scouted  well  down 
towards  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  writer  spent  the  winter  of  i862-'63  in  Pocahontas  county, 
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and  as  he  now  remembers  it,  the  coldest  winter  and  the  deepest 
snow  that  he  ever  saw  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  winter  a  Colonel  Winston  Fontaine,  who 
was  born  and  reared  near  Richmond,  came  to  Pocahontas 
county,  commissioned  by  the  Confederate  government  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  mounted  men.  This  gentleman  was  a  grandson 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Burrows,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Burrows,  the  famous  Baptist  preacher  of  Richmond, 
who  made  such  a  reputation  as  chaplain  among  the  Confede- 
rate soldiers.  A  Major  Morgan  accompanied  Colonel  Fon- 
taine as  his  adjutant.  Mrs.  Fontaine  also  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Western  Virginia  and  spent  the  entire  winter  in  the 
home  of  the  late  Colonel  Paul  McNeil,  of  the  Little  Levels  of 
Pocahontas  county.  This  gentleman  had  represented  Pocahon- 
tas county  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861,  and  the 
writer  is  his  youngest  son.  At  this  time  I  was.  not  an  enlisted 
soldier,  but  was  necessarily  thrown  a  great  deal  of  the  time  with 
Colonel  Fontaine.  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  Colonel  Fon- 
taine was  just  the  man  a  boy  would  admire.  He  was  a  brave, 
generous  Christian  gentleman,  a  fine  shot  and  a  classic  scholar. 
My  father  required  me  to  help  feed  and  care  for  his  live  stock 
that  winter.  Colonel  Fontaine  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions in  recruiting  his  regiment,  and  before  the  opening  of 
spring  he  had  a  very  respectable  nucleus  of  a  regiment  of 
mounted  men. 

SPATS    IN    COLD   WEATHER. 

As  the  long,  cold  winter  wore  away,  despite  the  snow  and 
cold  there  were  occasional  spats  between  the  outposts,  in  which 
the  Confederates  fully  held  their  own,  and  notably  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  large  raiding  party  came  from  Beverley  to  cap- 
ture General  Fontaine's  force,  the  result  of  which  was  to  leave 
fully  one-third  of  their  number. 

One  dark,  rainy  night,  at  my  father's,  about  the  1st  of  April, 
1863,  from  the  noise  we  were  apprised  that  some  mounted  men 
were  approaching  the  house.  On  listening  I  heard  the  click  of 
a  saber.  The  first  thought  was  that  it  was  the  Yankee  cavalry, 
We  fixed  to  defend  ourselves  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  instead 
of  shooting  the  strangers  began  to  halloo,  and  then  we  knew 
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that  they  were  not  Yankees,  and  when  they  dismounted  and  came 
into  the  house  it  proved  to  be  Colonel  William  L.  Jackson, 
Major  William  P.  Thompson  and  their  colored  servant  man. 
This  was  a  great  surprise  to  us,  as  these  gentlemen  had  been 
connected  with  the  Eastern  army  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
we  then  thought  of  them  as  a  part  of  General  Lee's  army,  and 
coming  this  way  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night  was  very 
significant.  It  was  my  first  meeting  with  Colonel  William  L. 
Jackson,  and  I  will  now  try  to  describe  him  as  he  appeared  to 
me  then — a  seven-teen-year-old  boy — and  to  this  day  I  still  re- 
tain a  perfect  mental  photograph  of  his  appearance.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Colonel  Jackson  in  my  father's  family  room.  He 
had  on  a  beautiful  uniform  of  new  Confederate  gray  cloth,  with 
three  stars  on  the  collar,  that  told  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel. 
General  Jackson  would  have  weighed  fully  two  hundred  pounds 
and  was  at  least  six  feet  in  height.  He  had  unusually  fine 
shoulders,  head  and  face,  and  the  most  animated  man  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  conversation. 

His  hair  and  whiskers  were  the  deepest  red  that  I  had  ever 
seen  on  the  head  and  face  of  any  man.  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  my  father,  he  stated  that  he  was  forty-two  years  old.  I 
gathered  from  the  conversation  that  he  had  known  my  father 
very  well  indeed  before  the  war  began.  He  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly informed  of  all  matters,  both  civil  and  military,  relating 
to  the  Confederacy.  A  good  dead  of  the  time  that  night,  dur- 
ing the  conversation,  he  walked  the  floor,  although  he  had 
made  a  long  horseback  ride  the  day  he  reached  my  father's. 
Colonel  Jackson's  mission  to  my  father's  house  was  to  see  Col- 
onel Fontaine  brought  to  the  parlor,  where  they  were  introduced 
to  each  other. 

Cclonel  Jackson  told  Colonel  Fontaine,  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Thompson,  my  father  and  myself,  that  he  (Jackson)  was 
iust  from  Richmond,  where  he  had  seen  Mr.  Davis  and  had 
come  by  General  Lee's  headquarters  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  and  that  General  Lee's  army  was  hard  up  for  "meat 
rations,"  and  the  plan  had  been  made  up  to  raid  Northwest 
Virginia  and  capture  and  drive  South  every  kind  of  cattle  in 
that  part  of  the  country  that  would  make  beef  then  and 'the 
next  summer.  This,  Colonel  Jackson  said  had  been  determined 
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on  by  the  authorities  as  the  only  way  to  provide  meat  rations 
for  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Colonel  Jackson  informed  Colo- 
nel Fontaine  that  night  that  he  (Jackson)  had  been  authorized 
by  the  authorities  of  Richmond  to  take  part  of  the  regiment 
which  Colonel  Fontaine  had  already  recruited,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  detached  companies  to  form  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Nineteenth  Virginia  Cavalry  Regiment. 
Colonel  Jackson  had  letters  from  the  department  to  Colonel  Fon- 
taine, which  he  produced,  and  the  latter  turned  over  the  troops 
to  the  former.  As  a  boy,  my  sympathies  were  at  once  aroused 
in  behalf  of  Colonel  Fontaine,  but  it  was  explained  to  me,  that 
the  Confederate  government  had  taken  this  step  because  of 
Colonel  Jackson's  known  popularity  in  the  Northwest  part  of 
Virginia,  and  if  the  contemplated  raid  succeeded,  that  Colonel 
Jackson  would  recruit  sufficiently  to  organize  a  brigade,  which 
lie  did  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  commanded  throughout  the 
war,  and  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "Mud wall  Jackson." 

The  writer  desires  just  here  to  explain  the  acquisition  of  the 
character  of  William  L.  Jackson,  as  a  Confederate  soldier;  the 
fact  is,  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as  lived,  and  never  refused  to 
fight,  when  the  attendant  circumstances  were  anything  like 
equal ;  and  now  for  the  explanation  of  the  title  "  Mud  wall."  In 
August,  1863,  General  Jackson  was  confronted  and  pressed  by 
the  Federal  force,  which  was  more  than  equal  his  own  at  Bev- 
erley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thorn.  Harris,  of  the  Tenth 
West  Virginia  Infantry.  At  the  same  time,  General  William 
Woods  Averill  assembled  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  fully  6,000 
men  at  Keyser.  (which  during  the  war  was  called  New  Creek 
Station),  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1863,  made  a  dash  to  capture  Jackson  and  his  entire 
force;  he  went  through  Pendleton,  Highland  and  Bath  coun- 
ties, and  only  lacked  five  hours  of  getting  in  the  rear  of  Jack- 
son, ten  miles  west  of  the  Warm  Springs,  but  Jackson  went 
through  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  and  while  Averill 
went  on  and  fought  the  battle  of  "Dry  Creek"  or  "White  Sul- 
phur," where  he  was  defeated  on  the  26th  of  August.  The 
disappointed  force  that  had  come  from  Beverley  remained  two 
or  three  days  at  Huntersville,  the  county  seat  of  Pocahontas, 
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waiting   for   General   Averill  to   return,   while  2,500  men   were 
loitering  there. 

Some  wag  of  a  fellow  wrote  a  doggerel  verse  on  the  inside 
walls  of  the  old  Courthouse,  entitled  "Mudwall  Jackson/'  the 
principal  feature  of  which  was  a  complaint  that  "Mudwall  Jack- 
son" would  not  fight.  The  writer  saw  this  writing  a  few  days 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Federals,  and  it  was  understood  by  the 
Confederate  soldiers  as  having  been  put  there  by  a  Yankee  sol- 
dier, and  as  we  Confederates  understood  it  at  the  time,  the  ani- 
mus of  the  verse  was  because  the  then  dead  "Stonewall"  had 
been  so  hard  on  the  Yankee,  and  the  live  "Mudwall"  had 
escaped  their  net. 

THREW   THE   SCOUTS  OFF. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  of  the  title  "Mudwall."  When 
the  Confederate  troops  in  the  Greenbrier  Valley  were  put  in 
motion  for  the  raid  into  Northwestern  Virginia,  the  marching 
orders  were  to  go  east,  and  the  common  opinion  among  the  sol- 
diers was  that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
This  false  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  made 
in  order  to  throw  the  Federal  scouts  off  the  track,  which  it  did 
most  completely.  Beginning  at  Lewisburg,  the  22nd  Virginia 
Infantry  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  George  Pat- 
ton,  marched  east  to  the  White  Sulphur,  and  there  turned  north 
and  passed  through  the  Eastern  part  of  Greenbrier  and  Poca- 
hontas  counties  into  Highland  county.  The  troops  in  Pocahon- 
tas  county,  consisting  of  the  Nineteenth  Virginia  Cavalry  and 
Dunn's  battalion  of  mounted  infantry,  were  ordered  towards 
the  Warm  Springs,  and  after  one  day's  march  turned  north. 
The  soldiers  of  this  command  had  no  idea  of  their  destination 
when  they  received  the  marching  orders.  At  this  time  the 
writer,  a«  been  told,  was  not  an  enlisted  soldier,  but  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  year  the  Federal  raiding  parties  had  seized 
and  carried  away  more  than  two  hundred  head  of  my  father's 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  fine  horses,  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity now  of  recovering  this  stock;  this  fact  more  than  any- 
thing else,  led  me  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

Another  thing,  my  father  the  fall  before  had  given  me  the 
most  beautiful  saddle  horse  that  I  have  ever  owned  in  my  life. 
The  horse  was  five  years  old,  a  blood  bay,  15  1-2  hands  tall. 
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with  a  star  in  his  forehead,  the  swiftest  animal  I  have  ever 
mounted,  and  despite  his  strength  and  speed,  as  docile  as  a 
lamb.  The  horse  had  an  exceedingly  sore  back,  when  he  came 
into  my  possession,  and  up  to  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
former  history  of  the  horse,  and  how  fond  I  was  of  riding 
him  no  pen  now  can  tell.  An  older  brother  of  mine,  who  held 
a  commission  as  captain  under  Colonel  Jackson,  and  I,  started 
alone  on  this  expedition.  The  evening  of  the  first  day  we 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountain  into  Highland  county,  and 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  overtook  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond regiment,  resting  in  the  roadside,  and  so  soon  as  I  began  to 
ride  by  the  regiment,  I  heard  one  soldier  call:  "Colonel  Barbee 
yonder  is  your  horse."  Whereupon  the  whole  regiment  began 
to  clamor,  "Yonder  is  Billie,"  (the  name  of  the  horse).  Colonel 
Barbee,  who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  rode 
to  my  side,  and  seeing  that  I  was  much  perturbed,  introduced 
himself  to  me,  and  in  a  very  pleasant  way  gave  me  a  short 
history  of  the  horse. 

He  had  been  bred  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Colonel  had  ridden 
him  a  year,  but,  on  account  of  his  weight,  he  had  ruined  his 
back  and  rendered  the  horse  unfit  for  service.  Colonel  Barbee 
had  sold  him  to  Captain  Bob  Moorman,  of  Greenbrier  county, 
and  the  latter  had  sold  him  to  my  father.  In  the  meantime,  the 
soldiers  had  gathered  around  him  until  he  was  completely  hemm- 
ed in  on  all  sides,  and  there  I  sat,  a  bashful  seventeen-year-old 
boy,  not  enjoying  in  the  least  notoriety  that  Billie  had  given 
me.  The  Twenty-second  Regiment  that  day  had  fully  nine  hun- 
dred men,  and  Virginia  had  no  troops  in  the  field  that  made  a  bet- 
ter record  than  that  splendid  regiment  of  men,  and  the  writer  can 
still  recall  distinctly  the  faces  of  many  of  those  noble  young  men, 
as  they  looked  to  him  on  that  April  evening,  now  more  than 
forty-two  years  ago. 

MET   AT    HIGHTOWN. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  after  this  occurrence  the 
troops  all  met  at  Hightown,  a  point  on  the  old  Staunton  and  Park- 
ersburg  Road  six  miles  west  of  Monterey,  and  from  the  turn- 
pike road  at  Hightown,  two  large  and  beautiful  limestone  springs 
can  be  seen  one  North,  the  other  south  of  the  road;  one  the 
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extreme  head  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  the 
other  the  extreme  head  of  Jackson's  River,  the  longest  branch 
of  the  James.  At  this  point  is  the  junction  of  the  public  roads 
leading  up  and  down  the  South  branch  and  the  Jackson  Rivers. 

The  morning  was  an  ideal  spring  morning,  and  the  writer  had 
often  thought  the  most  inspiring  sight  ever  brought  before  him 
he  saw  there  that  moring.  The  soldiers  were  still  bewildered  as 
to  their  movements,  but  when  the  command  began  to  move  west 
over  the  Staunton  and  Parkersburg  Turnpike  you  could  see  joy 
in  their  faces.  First  came  General  John  Imboden,  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  composed  of  the  Sixty-second  Virginia  Infantry, 
the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Calvary,  some  independent  companies  and 
one  good  battery  of  four  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Sixty-second 
Regiment,  a  large  regiment  then,  was  immediatly  behind  Gen- 
eral Imboden's  staff,  and  with  fife  and  drum  they  moved  out. 
•Next  came  Colonel  Patton,  as  true  a  knight  as  ever  put  lance  to 
rest,  at  the  head  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment.  Next  came  Col- 
onel William  L.  Jackson,  whose  face  was  beaming  with  joy, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ninteenth  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  Next  Colo- 
nel Dunn,  at  the  head  of  his  batalion;  next  Colonel  John  Hig- 
ginbothan,  at  the  head  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  Infantry — 
and  what  a  soldier  this  man  was !  Next  came  that  war-worn 
veteran,  Colonel  John  S.  Huffman,  at  the  head  of  "the  old 
Thirty-first,"  as  the  members  of  that  regiment  delighted  to  call 
it.  The  scene  was  too  much  for  my  young  rebel  heart,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Billie,  I  am  glad  that  no  one  saw  me  just  then. 

I  was  visibly  affected.  There  were  the  first  Confederate  sol- 
diers that  I  had  seen  marching  with  colors  flying  and  to  the 
step  of  martial  music,  since  General  Lee  had  fallen  back  from 
Valley  Mountain  in  September,  1861.  A  great  many  men  who 
were  refugees  from  Northwest  Virginia  had  found  out  the  secret 
of  the  raid  and  accompanied  the  raiders.  General  Imboden, 
when  he  got  into  Randolph  county,  had  fully  five  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  I  marched  the  first  day  with  the  Twenty-fifth  and 
Thirty-first  Regiments,  for  the  reason  I  wanted  to  see  my  cous- 
ins and  acquaintances  that  I  had  not  now  seen  for  two  years. 
The  ranks  of  these  two  regiments  had  been  fearfully  depleted 
at  that  time ;  and  what  a  change  had  come  over  the  living.  Their 
faces  had  grown  old  and  careworn  and  while  they  looked  strong 
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and  healthy,  still  their  limbs  were  so  stiff  that  not  one  of  them 
I  tried  could  mount  "Billie"  from  the  ground.  I  managed  to 
get  two  of  my  first  cousins  on  the  horse  at  different  times  from  a 
high  bank,  but  it  affected  the  hip  and  leg  so  they  took  cramp 
and  had  to  get  off  immediately.  No  wonder !  These  were  the 
legs  that  made  up  Stonewall  Jackson's  foot  cavalry,  and  when 
you  reflect  what  they  had  already  done,  how  could  they  be  any- 
thing else  but  stiff?  The  first  night  we  camped  on  the  battle- 
field of  "Camp  Bartow,"  twenty  miles  west  of  Hightown.  Here 
it  was  Colonel  Ed.  Johnson  defeated  the  Federals  on  the  3d 
day  of  October,  1861. 

The  next  morning  it  was  raining,  and  began  to  snow  as  we 
began  to  ascend  that  mighty  barrier,  Cheat  Mountain.  The 
snow  fell  fully  six  inches  on  the  top  of  Cheat  Mountain  that 
day,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  scantly  dressed  suffered 
fearfully  from  the  cold.  But  we  pushed  on  through  the  storm 
and  reached  Huttonsville,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  where 
we  had  camped  the  night  before. 

By  this  time  it  was  fully  known  among  the  soldiers  that  Gen- 
eral William  E.  Jones,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  to  ope- 
rate in  conjunction  with  us  and  was  to  strike  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  near  Martinsburg,  and  to  go  west,  doing  all 
the  damage  he  could  to  the  railroad,  and  we  were  to  meet  him 
somewhere  near  Clarksburg  The  fact  that  General  Jones  was 
on  this  raid  gave  General  Imboden  and  his  men  greater  courage 
and  confidence  in  their  own  undertaking.  General  Jones  was 
known  to  be  a  dashing  cavalry  officer,  and  a  splendid  fighter, 
and  everybody  felt  that  sure  he  would  do  his  part.  At  Hut- 
tonsville we  were  within  eleven  miles  of  Beverley,  and  we  knew 
the  Federals  had  a  strong  force  at  this  place,  and  that  the 
town  was  strongly  fortified  and  supplied  with  artillery.  We 
also  knew  that  we  were  ahead  of  all  news  and  that  the  enemy 
had  no  idea  of  an  approach.  The  night  at  Huttonsville  was 
a  fearful  one  on  men  exposed  as  we  were.  It  rained  all  night, 
and  did  not  cease  until  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  next  day. 

WORK  AHEAD  OF  THEM. 

As  soon  after  daylight  as  possible  General  Imboden  had  his 
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army  in  motion  and  every  man  believed  that  there  was  work 
ahead  of  us  that  day. 

The  infantry  could  not  cross  the  Tygart's  Valley  River,  as 
the  turnpike  does,  but  had  to  keep  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
all  the  way  down  to  Beverley's.  One  company  of  cavalry  went 
in  advance  of  the  infantry.  This  was  Captain  McNeil's,  and 
was  selected  because  they  were  the  best  mounted  men.  After 
going  a  short  distance,  General  Imboden  told  Captain  McNeil 
to  pick  out  five  or  six  of  the  swiftest  horses  and  put  them  far 
enough  in  front  to  apprise  him  of  any  approach.  Billie  was  one 
of  the  horses  chosen,  and  I  rode  him,  Billie  was  in  all  his  glory 
that  day.  The  first  party  we  struck  was  a  foraging  party,  after 
corn  and  hay,  with  thirty-two  good  mules  in  the  wagons.  We 
rode  right  into  them  before  they  knew  of  our  presence,  and  the 
guard  of  a  dozen  or  so  mounted  men  surrendered  without  a 
shot.  Not  a  man  or  mule  escaped.  A  little  farther  on  our 
party  of  five  met  a  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  a  big,  fat  Dutchman,  and  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sorrel  mares  I  ever  saw.  The  major  thought  that 
we  were  his  men,  coming  back  empty,  and  began  to  abuse  us. 
We  told  him  to  see  the  fellows  behind,  and  he  passed  on  with- 
out stopping,  and  I  don't  think  looked  at  us. 

This  is  the  last,  and  first,  time  that  I  ever  saw  that  major, 
but,  as  I  saw  one  of  General  Imboden's  aids  riding  the  major's 
mare  the  next  day,  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  major. 
Thus  far  not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  our  orders  were  not 
to  shoot.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  passing  the  major  we  met 
quite  a  squad  of  cavalry,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  turned 
and  ran,  and  we  gave  chase  for  mile  or  two,  but  did  not  over- 
take them.  At  the  close  of  this  race  we  had  our  first  skirmish, 
which  might  have  proved  a  serious  affair  had  not  a  courier 
reached  us  just  then  with  orders  to  press  them,  for  the  reason 
that,  when  the  final  dash  was  to  be  made  for  the  breastworks, 
General  Imboden  wanted  the  infantry  as  close  as  possible. 
There  were  fully  fifteen  hundred  Federal  soldiers  in  the  earth- 
works around  Beverley,  and  if  they  had  been  determined  men 
could  have  stood  off  a  force  three  times  their  number.  At  first 
they  put  up  a  show  of  a  strong  fight,  but  became  demoralized 
and  abandoned  their  positions,  and  fled  towards  Philippi.  The 
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Philippi  road  was  the  nearest  way  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  this  road  had  been  used  by  the  Federals  at  Bev- 
erley  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  supplies.  Another  thing  in 
our  efforts  to  capture  the  fort  at  Beverley.  We  had  taken  the 
Staunton  and  Parkersburg  pike  beyond  Beverley  that  leads  to 
Buchanan.  The  Federals  left  Beverley  just  before  sundown, 
and  as  we  afterwards  learned,  fled  all  the  ,way  through  the  mud 
to  Philippi  (a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles)  that  night. 

NEITHER    KILLED    NOR    WOUNDED. 

There  was  not  a  single  Confederate  killed  or  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Beverley,  in  April,  1863.  The  Confederates 
were  pretty  well  worn  out  when  we  reached  Beverley,  and  especi- 
ally was  this  true  of  the  infantry,  that  had  come  from  Lewis- 
burg,  Staunton  and  Harrisonburg,  all  of  them  having  tramped 
over  one  hundred  miles,  but  they  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  of  capturing  so  easily  the  old  town  of  Beverley,  that 
had  then  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals  since  the  nth 
day  of  July,  1861. 

It  was  the  capture  of  this  town  on  that  day  that  made  the 
great  military  reputation  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  and 
the  earthworks  that  we  had  just  chased  the  Yankees  out  of  were 
probably  the  product  of  his  brain.  General  McClellan  was  at 
Beverley  reposing  on  his  Rich  Mountain  laurels,  where  he  and 
Rosecrans  had  more  thousands  than  Colonel  Heck  had  hundreds, 
when  the  administration  at  Washington  in  their  dire  discom- 
fiture after  the  2ist  of  July,  sent  for  him  to  come,  and  that  with 
all  possible  speed  to  take  the  command  of  General  McDowell's 
defeated  and  disorganized  army,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, he  was  hailed  as  the  "Young  Napoleon."  In  approaching 
Northwestern  Virginia  from  the  east,  Beverley  is  the  key  to  all 
that  country,  and  none  knew  this  fact  better  than  the  Federals, 
and  the  boast  was  often  made  by  even  the  private  Federal  sol- 
diers that  "Beverley  would  never  be  taken,"  and  this  had  been 
the  fear  of -our  leaders  that  we  would  have  to  go  around  Bever- 
ley, and  if  Beverley  had  not  been  captured,  as  the  writer  now 
views  it,  the  Imboden  raid  would  have  been  a  failure.  The 
purpose  of  the  raid  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  capture  all  the  horses, 
mules  and  especially  all  cattle  that  could  be  gotten  within  the 
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Federal  lines,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Beverley  the  Confede- 
rate soldiers  knew  that  there  was  no  fortified  town  east  of 
there,  and  they  also  knew  that  all  those  rich  counties  in  the 
Northwest,  teeming  with  fine  horses  and  cattle,  were  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy. 

So  on  they  went,  and  on  the  3<Dth  day  of  April,  General 
Roberts,  commandant  of  the  Federal  forces  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  his  chief,  from  Clarksburg,  that  "the  advance  of 
Jones  was  at  Shinnstown,  seven  miles  north  of  him,  and  the 
advance  of  Imboden  and  Jackson  was  eleven  miles  south  of 
him  on  the  Philippi  Road"  (see  page  1019,  same  Vol.),  which 
dispatch  shows  that  things  were  getting  very  interesting  around 
Federal  headquarters  at  that  place.  General  Jones  did  his 
part  well.  He  broke  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  up  so 
effectually,  as  the  records  show,  as  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  enemy  from  Baltimore  city  to  Wheeling.  At  the  latter 
place  the  militia  was  called  out  to  defend  the  city,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  was  in  session  at  that  time  in  Wheel- 
ing, that  formed  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  adjourned  "sine 
die,"  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. When  near  Clarksburg,  General  Jones  rode  with  fully 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  towards  Parkersburg,  and  came  so 
near  that  place  as  to  produce  great  consternation,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Yankee  gunboat  on  the  Ohio  River  was  what  pro- 
hibited him  from  taking  the  place.  The  next  day,  forty  miles 
above  Parkersburg,  on  the  little  Kanawha  River,  General  Jones 
burnt  the  oil  works  in  Wirt  county.  Here  was  the  biggest 
oil  works  in  Virginia,  and  there  was  immense  quantities  of 
barreled  oil  on  hand.  Some  thousand  men  or  more  were  liv- 
ing here  in  shacks,  engaged  in  the  oil  business. 

The  whole  thing  was  completely  wiped  out  with  fire,  and 
the  soldiers  who  were  with  General  Jones,  at  this  day,  get  ex- 
cited when  that  fire  is  mentioned,  so  terrific  was  it  in  appear- 
ance. In  the  meantime,  General  Imboden's  command  spread 
all  over  the  counties  of  Randolph,  Barbour,  Taylor,  Monon- 
gahela,  Upshur,  Lewis,  Harrison  and  Doddridge,  and  from  there 
gathered  fully  eight  thousand  fine  cattle  and  two  thousand  horses 
and  mules.  The  writer  was  in  a  position  to  see  most  all  of 
this  stock,  nearly  all  of  which  was  in  splendid  condition.  When 
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we  met  General  Jones  he  had  selected  five  hundred  head  of  as 
fine  cattle  as  ever  were  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  drovers 
and  guards  were  directed  to  take  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
General  Lee's  army.  -No  country  could  have  been  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  live  stock  than  all  that  fine  grazing 
country  of  Northwestern  Virginia  was  at  that  time,  and  all  of 
this  stock,  independently  of  the  sympathies  of  the  owners,  was 
brought  back  safely  within  the  Confederate  lines.  Many  and 
pitiable  were  the  scenes  of  women,  girls  and  old  men,  pleading 
for  their  horses  and  cattle,  but  the  Confederate  soldiers  that 
had  been  sent  there  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  government, 
did  it  faithfully.  General  Jones  completely  remounted  his  en- 
tire brigade  of  cavalry  with  fresh  horses,  the  pick  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ever  since  the  Civil  War,  in  that  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia the  Imboden  raid  has  been  regarded  the  greatest  calamity 
that  ever  befell  their  country. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  RAID. 

The  results  of  the  Imboden  raid,  from  a  military  standpoint 
were,  to  supply  the  meat  rations  of  General  Lee's  Army,  and 
on  the  strength  supplied  by  some  of  those  cattle  the  raid  was 
made  into  Pennsylvania  one  month  later,  when  the  great  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  fought  the  first  week  of  July,  1863.  The 
war  records  show  another  result  was,  General  Benjamin  S. 
Roberts  was  relieved  of  his  command  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  General  William  Woods  Averill  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  government  at  Washington  was  greatly  displeased  with 
General  Roberts,  principally  because  he  had  allowed  all  that 
valuable  property  to  be  captured  and  taken  within  the  Confede- 
rate lines.  Another  result  of  the  Imboden  raid  was  the  assemb- 
ling in  West  Virginia  of  what  was  known  as  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  under  General  Averill,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
all  the  western  part  of  Virginia  inside  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  the  three  successive  raids  made  by  him  in  August,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  that  year,  the  last  raid  ending  up  at  Salem, 
Va.,  where  General  Averill  did  so  much  damage  to  the  rail- 
road and  Confederate  stores  at  that  place.  The  political  effect 
of  the  "Imboden  Raid"  inside  the  Federal  lines  in  that  part 
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of  the  State  was  very  great.  The  people  of  those  counties 
had  long  had  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  against  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  counties,  and  as  has  been  said,  there  was 
a  convention  at  that  time  then  in  session  at  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  State.  General  Jones' 
near  approach  to  Wheeling  was  announced  to  the  convention 
by  a  breathless  messenger  while  the  convention,  in  a  digni- 
fied way,  was  discusing  some  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
convention  immediately  became  a  bedlam,  and  the  members 
stampeded  over  each  other  in  their  scramble  for  the  street, 
and  fled  in  great  disorder  in  every  direction. 

And  now,  after  the  raid  was  over,  and  the  members  came 
back  and  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  they  felt  greatly  humil- 
iated, and  to  aggravate  this  feeling  the  news  that  all  of  the 
fine  horses  and  cattle  had  been  seized  and  taken  back  into 
the  Confederacy  was  brought  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
So  upon  the  reassembling  of  that  convention  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  it  to  publish  to  the  world  on  the  2Oth  day  of  June, 
1863,  that  "West  Virginia  shall  be  and  remain  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America."  The  formation  and  admission  into 
the  Union  of  a  new  and  loyal  State,  as  well  as  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  disloyal  one,  had  now  for  two  years  been  a  pet  meas- 
ure with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  encourage 
the  people  of  Virginia  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  form  this 
new  State,  that  when  he  issued  his  famous  emancipation  procla- 
mation on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  to  take  effect  one 
hundred  days  thereafter,  was  careful  to  announce  that  his 
emancipation  proclamation  did  not  apply  to  the  forty-eight 
counties  that  constituted  West  Virginia,  and  that  these  coun- 
ties "were  left  precisely  as  if  the  proclamation  had  not  been 
issued." 

So  the  negroes  of  West  Virginia  were  not  freed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation. 

The  first  and  only  time  that  we  have  any  record  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  being  questioned  about  the  legality  of  the  formation 
of  West  Virginia  was  at  Hampton  Roads  conference,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  when  the  Confederate  State  Senator  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter  (see  Stephen's  History  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
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Vol.  II.,  page  616)  put  the  question  personally  and  directly 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  according  to  his  idea,  as  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia: "Would  the  Old  Dominion  be  restored  to  her  ancient 
boundaries,  or  would  Western  Virginia  be  recognized  as  a  sep- 
arate State  in  the  Union?"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  "that  he 
could  only  give  an  individual  opinion,  which  was  that  West- 
ern Virginia  would  be  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  separate 
State  in  the  Union/'  and  he  might  have  added,  with  all  truth, 
that  the  "Imboden  Raid"  had  done  more  to  crytallize  local  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  the  separate  State  of  West  Virginia 
than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

JOHN  A.  MC-NEIL. 
Rockbridge  Baths,  Va. 
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LIST  OF  VIRGINIA  CHAPLAINS,  ARMY  OF 
NORTHERN   VIRGINIA. 


FIRST  ARMY  CORPS. 

Lieutenant-General    Longstreet,    Pickett's    Division. 

Steuart's  Brigade — Ninth  Regiment,  J.  W.  Walkup  and  G. 
W.  Easter;  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  R.  W.  Cridlin  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Cosby;  Fifty-third  Regiment,  W.  S.  Penick,  P.  H.  Fon- 
taine and  Rev.  Mr.  Colton;  Fifty-seventh  Regiment,  J.  E.  Joy- 
ner ;  Fourteenth  Regiment,,  Rev.  Mr.  Crocker ;  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment,  W.  F.  Gardner. 

Hunter's  Brigade — Eighth  Regiment,  T.  A.  Ware  and  George 
W.  Harris ;  Eighteenth  Regiment,  J.  D.  Blackwell,  -Nineteenth 
Regiment,  P.  Slaughter;  Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  Rev.  Mr. 
Tinsley;  Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins. 

W.  R.  Terry's  Brigade — First  Regiment,  Rev.  Mr.  Oldrick; 
Third  Regiment,  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond  and  J.  D.  Ward;  Seventh 
Regiment,  John  H.  Bocock,  F.  McCarthy  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fray- 
ser ;  Eleventh  Regiment,  John  C.  Cranberry  and  Thomas  C. 
Jennings. 

Corse's  Brigade — Fifteenth  Regiment,  P.  F.  August;  Sev- 
enteenth Regiment,  John  L.  Johnson  and  R.  M.  Baker;  Thir- 
tieth Regiment,  W.  R.  D.  Moncure ;  Thirty-second  Regiment ; 
Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  Rev.  Mr.  Phillippi. 

Missionary  chaplains  in  the  corps — Rev.  Dr.  Theoderick 
Pryor,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cranberry,  Rev.  Harvie  Hatcher,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Woodfin. 

SECOND    ARMY    CORPS. 

Lieutenant-Generals  T.  J.  Jackson,  R.  S.  Ewell,  J.  A.  Early  and 
Major-General  John  B.  Gordon. 

Missionary  chaplains  at  large — Rev.  Dr.  B.  T.  Lacy,  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Rosser  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Willis. 

Gordon's    Division:      Chaplains   of   William   Terry's    Brigade 
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(composed  of  remnants  of  Stonewall,  J.  M.  Jones's  and  Stuart's 
Virginia  Brigades) — Sixty-first  Georgia  Regiment,  A.  B.  Wood- 
fin,  of  Virginia ;  Second  Regiment,  A.  C.  Hopkins ;  Fifth  Reg- 
iment, E.  Payson  Walton  and  C.  S.  M.  Lee ;  Fourth  Regiment, 
F.  C.  Tebbs  and  William  R.  McNeer;  Twenty-seventh  Regi- 
ment, L.  C.  Vass;  Thirty-third  Regiment,  J.  M.  Grandin ; 
Tenth  Regiment,  J.  P.  Hyde,  S.  S.  Lambeth  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Balthis;  '  Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  Forty-fourth  Regiment, 
Richard  I.  Mcllwaine  and  James  Nelson ;  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment, George  B.  Taylor  and  John  W.  Jones;  Twenty-first 
Regiment,  I  Harvie  Gilmore ;  Forty-second  Regiment,  Thomas 
Williams ;  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  George  E.  Booker ;  Fiftieth 
Regiment,  J.  W.  Denny. 

Pegram's  Division,  Pegram's  (old)  Brigade — Thirteenth 
Regiment,  J.  William  Jones  and  William  S.  Ryland;  Fifty- 
second  Regiment,  John  Magill ;  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  J.  Pow- 
ell Garland ;  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  George  Slaughter  and  L. 
B.  Madison;  Thirty-first  Regiment,  A.  D.  Lepps. 

Artillery,  Second  Corps;  Colonel  'Thomas  H.  Carter — Cut- 
shaw's  Battalion,  Rev.  Mr.  Page;  Nelson's  Battalion,  T.  Wal- 
ker Gilmer;  Braxton's  Battalion,  Rev.  A.  B.  Brown  and  James 
Nelson ;  Hardaway's  Battalion,  T.  M.  Niven  and  Henry  M. 
White. 

THIRD   ARMY    CORPS. 

Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill. 

Missionary  chaplains  at  large — Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Arm- 
strong and  Rev.  J.  William  Jones. 

Heth's  Division,  Archer's  (old)  Brigade  and  Walker's  (old) 
Brigade — Fortieth  Regiment,  George  F.  Bagby  and  J.  M.  An- 
derson; Forty-seventh  Regiment,  S.  P.  Meredith  and  S.  B. 
Barber;  Fiftieth  Regiment,  R.  B.  Beadles. 

Mahone's  Division,  Weisiger's  Brigade — Twelfth  Regiment, 
S.  V.  Hoyle;  Sixth  Regiment,  Sixteenth  Regiment;  Sixty-first 
Regiment,  Hilary  E.  Hatcher ;  Forty-first  Regiment,  John  H. 
Pugh. 

Artillery,  Third  Corps,  General  Walker — Pegram's  Battalion, 
Rev.  Mr.  Rodman;  Poague's  Battalion,  James  Wheary. 
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FOURTH    CORPS. 

General  R.  H.  Anderson. 

B.  R.  Johnson's  Division,  Wise's  Brigade — Thirty-fourth 
Regiment,  W.  H.  Robert ;  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  W.  E.  Wiatt ; 
Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  L.  B.  Wharton ;  Forty-sixth  Regiment, 
W.  Gaines  Miller. 

Post  chaplains  at  Petersburg — Rev.  T.  Hume,  Jr.,  Rev.  W. 
M.  Young,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hardwicke,  Rev.  T.  Hume,  Sr.,  Rev. 
L.  C.  Vass  and  the  pastors  of  the  several  churches  and  a  num- 
ber of  visiting  ministers,  missionaries  and  colporteurs  rendered 
invaluable  service. 

Post  chaplains  at  Richmond — Those,  so  far  as  I  can  obtain 
the  list,  were  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Taylor,  Sr.,  Rev.  Robert  Ry- 
land,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  Harrison  Williams,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Rev.  J.  E.  Martin  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Carpenter. 

The  pastors  of  Richmond  were  practically  chaplains  all 
through  the  war  and  were  untiring  in  their  self-sacrificing  la- 
bors. I  recall  the  following: 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church ;  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter,  of  Grace  Street  Baptist  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
Shaver  and  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Seeley,  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Solomon,  of  Leigh  Street  Baptist 
Church;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Read,  of  Grace  Street  Presbyterian 
Church;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Duncan,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  S.  Doggett  and 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Doggett,  of  the  Methodist  churches,  and  of  the 
Episcopal  churches,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Minnigerode,  of  St. 
Paul's;  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Monumental;  Rev. 
Dr.  Joshua  Peterkin,  of  St.  James;  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  G.  Dashiell, 
of  St.  Mark's;  Rev.  William  J.  Hoge,  Tabb  Street  Church, 
Petersburg. 

Among  other  post  chaplains  in  the  State  who  did  efficient  ser- 
vice, I  recall  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Taylor,  at  Staun- 
ton;  Rev.  J.  C.  Hiden,  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Broaddus,  at  Charlottesville ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Johnson,  at 
Lynchburg;  Rev.  George  W.  Hyde,  at  Huguenot  Springs; 
Rev.  D.  B.  Ewing,  at  Gordonsville ;  Rev.  A.  D.  McVeigh,  at 
Farmville,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Chaplin,  at  Danville. 
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From  the  Times-Dispatch,  December  23,  1906,  and  January  9,  1907. 

THE  VIRGINIA'S  GREAT    FIGHT  ON  WATER. 


Her    Last    Challenge    and    Why    She    Was    Destroyed. 


Extracts  from  the  account  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Fiveash,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  of  the  career  of  the  Confederate  eun- 

o 

boat  Virginia,  or  Merrimac,  the  first  iron-clad  warship  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

"The  operations  of  General  Burnside  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  rear  of  Norfolk,  and  the  transfer  of  General  McClellan's 
army  from  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  to  the  Virginia 
Peninsula,  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  caused  the  Confederate  authorities  to  determine  to 
evacuate  Norfolk  and  vicinity  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the 
15,000  troops  in  that  department.  As  early  as  March  26th 
the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  was  confidentially  informed 
of  the  intended  action,  and  ordered  to  quietly  prepare  to  send 
valuable  machinery  to  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  The 
peremptory  order  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  navy-yard  was  communicated  to  Capt.  S.  S. 
Lee  by  Secretary  Mallory,  in  a  letter  dated  Richmond,  May 
3,  1862.  The  work  of  evacuation  was  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished in  two  weeks.  The  citizens  at  first  would  not  believe 
the  reports  of  the  intended  abandonment  of  the  department, 
but  they  were  soon  convinced  of  their  truth.  The  work  had 
been  progressing  several  days  when,  on  May  8th,  an  incident 
occurred  that  hastened  matters  and  brought  about  results  that 
were  far-reaching  in  their  importance.  Captain  James  Byers, 
of  the  tug  J.  B.  White,  had  been  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Sewell's  Point  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  tow  to  Nor- 
folk a  barge  containing  the  most  valuable  gun  at  that  place, 
an  1 1 -inch  Columbiad.  He  certainly  made  an  early  start,  as 
the  records  show  that  he  reached  Old  Point  before  eight  o'clock. 
By  this  desertion  General  Wool  learned  that  Norfolk  was  be- 
ing evacuated,  and  shortly  after  12  o'clock  the  same  day  a 
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squadron,  composed  of  the  ironclads  Monitor  and  Naugatuck, 
gunboats  Seminole  and  Dakotah  and  sloops-of-war  Susquehanna 
and  San  Jacinto  commenced  to  bombard  the  batteries  at  Sew- 
ell's  Point,  which  were  being  dismantled. 

The  Virginia  at  that  time  was  taking  in  stores  at  the  navy- 
yard,  but  as  soon  as  the  bombardment  commenced  she  started 
for  the  Roads  to  give  battle  to  the  bombarding  squadron.  When 
she  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Craney  island,  where  there 
is  a  bend  in  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  came  into  view  of  the 
six  vessels  named,  they  all  immediately  returned  to  Old  Point. 
She  then  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rip-Raps  and 
fired  a  shot  to  windward.  This  was  her  last  challenge.  Its 
historical  accuracy  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  a  telegram 
of  Commodore  Goldsborough  to  President  Lincoln,  to  abstracts 
from  the  logs  of  the  Minnesota,  Dakotah,  Susquehanna,  Nauga- 
tuck, St.  Lawrence  and  San  Jacinto,  and  to  reports  of  Cap- 
tain John  P.  Gillis,  of  the  Seminole,  and  Lieutenant  Consta- 
ble, of  the  steamer  E.  A.  Stevens.  These  reports  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  330-1-2-3-4-5.  The  report,  however,  which 
contains  the  fullest  information  was  that  furnished  by  Com- 
mander W.  N.  W.  Howlett,  V.  C.  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Rinaldo,  dated 
Fortress  Monroe,  May  10,  1862,  and  forwarded  to  the  British 
government  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  K.  C.  B., 
on  24th  of  May  1862.  This  is  an  extract  from  it: 

"May  the  8th,  1862.  The  same  morning  a  Confederate  tug- 
boat arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  from  Norfolk,  having  deserted. 
She  reported  that  the  Confederates  were  prepaing  to  evacuate 
Norfolk,  etc." 

THE   TORCH   APPLIED. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  movement  of  six  vessels 
against  Sewell's  Point  and  the  appearance  of  the  Virginia  in 
Hampton  Roads,  when  they  retired  to  Old  Point. 

As  the  Virginia  alone  came  within  the  range  of  their  guns 
and  those  at  Fort  Wool,  or  Rip-Raps,  the  Federals  frigate  Min- 
nesota, accompanied  by  four  large  steamers,  which  are  intend- 
ed to  act  as  rams,  proceeded  up  the  river  (bay  it  should  be) 
abreast  of  Old  Point,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  shots  fired  from  the  Rip-Raps  at 
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the  Virginia,  the  Federals  made  no  attempt  to  molest  her,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  she  approached  them  they  steamed  away 
from  her.  They  left  off  firing  at  Sewell's  Point  immediately 
on  sighting  her  coming  from  Norfolk. 

The  Virginia  having  driven  the  Federal  fleet  away,  returned 
and  anchored  under  Sewell's  Point,  where  she  now  remains. 

The  information  conveyed  by  the  captain  of  the  tug  J.  B. 
White,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  enabled  General 
Wool  to  hasten  it  by  landing  a  force  on  the  Bay  Shore,  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  city.  This  occurred  on  Saturday, 
the  loth  of  May,  two  days  after  the  bombardment  of  Sewell's 
Point.  The  Virginia  was  then  lying  in  the  river  near  Craney 
Island,  and  Commodore  Tatnall,  in  his  report  of  the  Virginia's 
destruction,  made  in  Richmond  on  the  i/j-th  of  May,  states 
that  he  did  not  learn  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the 
destruction  of  the  navy-yard  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  (May 
loth).  He  then  recites  how  he  lightened  the  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  her  up  the  James  River,  and  after  she 
had  been  so  lightened  until  she  was  vulnerable,  he  was  informed 
by  his  lieutenant  that  the  pilots  reported  that  the  vessel  could 
not  reach  the  desired  point  up  the  river  on  account  of  a  west 
wind,  which  had  prevailed  for  several  days.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  destroy  her,  which  he  did  by  causing  her  to  be  set 
on  fire.  His  reports  says :  "The  ship  was  accordingly  put 
on  shore  as  near  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Craney  Island 
as  possible,  and  the  crew  landed.  She  was  then  fired,  and 
after  burning  fiercely  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  blew  up  a  little 
before  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nth."  This  report  can 
be  found  on  pages  335-6-7.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  the 
Virginia,  which  had  lasted  but  two  months.  Never  at  any 
time,  until  the  last  visit  to  Hampton  Roads,  may  8th,  was 
she  capable  of  doing  what  was -first  expected  of  her — that  of 
passing  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Rip-Raps — and  when  she  reached 
her  perfect  condition  the  changes  of  her  surroundings  were 
such  that  she  had  no  base  of  supplies  and  was  confined  to 
Hampton  Roads. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    SHIP. 

A   few  years  after  the  close  of   the  war  efforts   were  made 
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to  induce  Congress  to  pay  prize  money  to  Captain  Worden  and 
the  crew  of  the  Monitor  for  their  services  in  destroying  the 
Virginia.  A  bill  was  passed  in  one  branch  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress  making  such  an  appropriation,  but  it  failed  to  se- 
cure action  in  the  other  house.  Eight  years  later  the  claim  was 
revived,  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $200,000.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  Virginia's  operations  in  Hampton  Roads 
was  carefuly  investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
of  the  House,  and  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1864,  Mr.  Ballentine, 
for  the  committee,  submitted  a  very  exhaustive  report,  which 
was  adopted,  rejecting  the  claim.  The  committee,  in  submit- 
ting the  result  of  their  labors,  concluded  their  report  in  the 
following  language:  "Holding  to  these  views,  we  respectfully 
report  adversely  to  the  passage  of  the  bill."  This  report  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May,  1884,  and  also 
in  Volume  XIII. ,  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  pub- 
lished in  1885. 

The  Virginia  was  262  feet  9  inches  long  and  she  drew  22 
feet  when  ready  for  action.  Her  shield  was  167  feet  7  inches 
in  length,  and  was  covered  with  two  layers  of  iron  that  was 
rolled  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  Richmond.  The  plates 
were  8  inches  wide,  2  inches  thick,  and  about  20  feet  long. 
Their  capacity  for  resistence  was  tested  by  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Brooke,  of  the  ordinance  department  at  Richmond.  The  first 
layer  ran  fore  and  aft,  and  the  top  layer  was  placed  up  and 
down.  The  timber  backing  was  22  inches  thick  and  the  iron 
armor  4  inches.  Her  shutters  were  of  hammered  iron  4  inches 
thick,  and  her  pilot-houses  were  of  cast  iron  12  inches  thick, 
with  4  holes  each  for  observation.  They  were  placed  at  each 
end  of  her  shield.  The  pitch  of  the  gun  deck  was  7  feet,  and 
the  iron  grating  above,  forming  a  deck,  was  2  inches  thick. 
There  were  three  hatchways  in  the  top  of  the  grating,  with 
pivot  shutters.  The  casualties  on  the  Virginia  occurred  in  the 
first  day's  fight.  There  were  none  the  second  day.  Her  armor 
was  not  pierced  at  any  time,  and  but  six  of  her  outer  plates 
were  cracked.  None  of  the  lower  ones  were  injured.  Two  of 
her  guns  were  broken  at  the  muzzle  the  first  day,  and  two  men 
killed,  the  damage  being  done  by  shot  coming  in  unprotected 
portholes.  Her  armor  showed  that  more  than  a  hundred  shots 
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struck  her.  She  carried  two  7-inch  rifled  pivot  guns,  one  at 
bow  and  the  other  aft,  and  eight  Q-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  four 
on  each  side.  Two  of  the  latter  were  disabled  March  8th,  and 
they  were  replaced  by  two  6-inch  rifled  guns. 

The  hopes  that  the  Virginia  inspired  in  the  South  and  the 
fears  that  she  excited  in  the  North  are  now  but  a  memory,  and 
it  really  appears  that  after  forty-four  years  have  passed,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  her  true  history  should  be  known  to  all 
the  people  instead  of  to  a  portion  only,  as  at  present.  The 
War  Records,  which  have  been  so  freely  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article,  afford  the  material  for  such  a  history. 

Mr.  Fiveash  says : 

The  work  of  transforming  the  Merrimac  into  an  ironclad 
was  all  performed  while  the  vessel  was  in  the  dry  dock,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  let  water  into  the  dock  and  float  her, 
by  direction  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Mallory,  she  was  named  Virginia. 

On  Saturday,  March  8,  1862,  under  the  command  of  Flag 
Officer  Franklin  Buchanan,  she  started  for  Hampton  Roads 
on  her  trial  trip,  and  before  night  she  had  revolutionized  naval 
warfare  and  ushered  in  the  era  of  ironclads.  Her  passage 
through  the  harbor  and  down  to  the  Roads  was  witnessed  by 
thousands  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  when,  after  dark,  she 
turned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sewell's  Point  and  transferred 
to  one  of  the  small  gunboats  two  of  her  crew  who  had  been 
killed  and  three  officers  and  five  of  the  crew  who  had  been 
wounded,  the  frigate  Cumberland  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Congress  had  been  set  on  fire  after  surrendering,  the  Minnesota 
had  been  injured  and  was  aground,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Roanoke  had  returned  to  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  terrible  news  had  caused  a  panic  throughout 
the  North  that  was  distressing,  indeed ;  but  while  matters  at 
that  time  appeared  very  critical,  the  official  records  show  that 
the  Virginia  was  not  then  capable  of  doing  a  fraction  of  the 
damage  credited  to  her.  She  drew  twenty-two  feet  of  water, 
was  incapable  of  going  to  sea  in  her  then  condition,  and  was 
lacking  in  protection  for  eight  of  her  ten  guns. 
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SECOND  DAY'S  FIGHT. 

Relative  to  the  first  day's  engagement,  that  of  March  8th, 
there  has  been  no  dispute,  but  on  the  second  day,  March  Qth, 
the  failure  of  Lieutenant  Jones  to  destroy  the  Minnesota  after 
the  Monitor  retired  to  shallow  water,  when  Lieutenant,  Wor- 
clen  was  incapacitated  by  a  shot  fired  by  the  Virginia,  enabled 
claims  to  be  made  for  the  Monitor,  which  are  not  sustained  by 
official  records.  It  is  true  that  those  who  had  become  panic- 
stricken  when  the  reverse  of  the  8th  was  flashed  to  them  had 
good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Virginia  had  met  the  Monitor 
in  conflict  and  that  the  Minnesota  had  not  been  destroyed  by 
the  former,  as  was  expected  would  be  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  engagement  of  the  8th,  but  it  does  not  justify  claims 
that  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  records.  The  student  of  these 
records  will  find  that  very  extravagant  claims  were  made  for 
the  Monitor,  and  later  on  that  such  claims  were  not  founded 
upon  fact.  Chief  Engineer  Stimers,  of  the  Monitor,  in  a  letter 
to  Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  under  date  of  March  i/th,  page 
27,  says:  "We  fired  nothing  but  solid  cast-iron  shot,  and  when 
we  were  directly  abeam  of  her  (Merrimac)  and  hit  her  our 
shot  went  right  through  her."  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
G.  V.  Fox,  in  a  telegram  to  Major-General  George  B.  McClel- 
lan,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  dated  Navy  Department,  March 
1 3th,  page  100,  says: 

"The  Monitor  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Merrimac,  but 
she  might  be  disabled  in  the  next  encounter.  *  *  *  The  Mon- 
itor may,  and  I  think  will,  destroy  the  Merrimac  in  the  next 
fight,  but  this  is  hope,  not  certainty."  Despite  these  expres- 
sions, which  are  about  the  strongest  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  volume  of  records,  the  claim  is  here  made  that — 

1.  The  monitor  on  the  gth  of  March,  1862,  was  the  first  to 
retire  from  the  engagement  with  the  Virginia. 

2.  That  the   Monitor  and  all  of  the   vessels  near  Old  Point 
and  the  Rip-Raps  declined  the  Virginia's  offer  to  battle  on  the 
nth   of  April,   1862,   when  three  transports  were  taken   from 
under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  towed  to  Norfolk. 

3.  That   on   the   8th   of   May,    1862,   when    the   Monitor   and 
five   other   vessels   were   bombarding   Sewell's    Point,    just   two 
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days  before  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  the  entire  squadron  re- 
tired to  Old  Point  as  soon  as  the  Virginia  made  her  appearance 
near  Craney  Island. 

GOING   IT   ALONE. 

The  Virginia  on  this  last  occasion  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  small  squadron  that  operated  with  her  on  the  8th  and  Qth  of 
March,  and  on  the  nth  of  April.  She  was  alone,  and  had  she 
been  as  vulnerable  as  Chief  Engineer  Stimer  asserted,  and  as 
Assistant  Secretary  Fox  hoped,  surely  there  was  no  need  for 
two  iron-clads,  two  sloops-of-war  and  two  gun-boats  to  retire 
to  shelter  as  they  did. 

The  report  of  the  second  day's  engagement,  March  gth, 
made  by  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones  to  Captain  Buchanan,  is 
very  brief.  Captain  Buchanan's  report  embraced  the  opera- 
tions of  both  days,  March  8th  and  Qth.  It  is  dated  Naval  Hos- 
pital, March  27th,  1862,  and  was  forwarded  to  Secretary  Mai- 
lory,  who  turned  it  over  to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  by  the 
latter  submitted  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the  loth  of 
April,  1862.  The  report  of  Lieutenant  Jones  was  as  follows. 
"At  daylight  on  the  Qth  we  saw  that  the  Minnesota  was  still 
ashore,  and  that  there  was  an  iron  battery  near  her.  At  8 
o'clock  we  ran  down  to  engage  them  (having  previously  sent 
the  killed  and  wounded  out  of  the  ship)  firing  at  the  Minne- 
sota and  occasionally  at  the  iron  battery.  The  pilots  did  not 
place  us  as  near  as  they  expected,  the  great  length  and  draft 
of  the  ship  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  her.  We 
ran  ashore  about  a  mile  from  the  frigate  and  were  backing 
fifteen  minutes  before  we  got  off.  We  continued  to  fire  at  the 
Minnesota  and  blew  up  a  steamer  alongside  of  her,  and  we 
also  engaged  the  Monitor,  sometimes  at  very  close  quarters. 
We  once  succeeded  in  running  into  her  and  twice  silenced 
her  fire.  The  pilots  declaring  that  we  could  get  no  nearer  the 
Minnesota,  and  believing  her  to  be  entirely  disabled,  and  the 
Monitor  having  run  into  shoal  water,  which  prevented  our 
doing  her  any  further  injury  we  ceased  firing  at  12  o'clock  and 
proceeded  to  Norfolk." 

JONES    WAS    CRITICISED    UNJUSTLY. 

Lieutenant   Jones   was    subjected   to   criticism   for    failing   to 
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destroy  the  Minnesota  when  he  had  that  vessel  so  completely 
in  his  power,  and  the  Confederate  naval  authorities  appeared 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  action.  To  justify  himself  he  wrote 
to  several  of  his  brother  officers  on  the  Virginia,  who  had 
advised  him  to  return  to  Norfolk  when  he  did,  and  of  the  re- 
plies that  he  received,  that  of  Lieutenant  Hunter  Davidson, 
dated  October  25,  1862,  was  the  most  interesting,  as  it  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  Monitor  retired  to  shoal  water  some 
time  before  the  Virginia  was  headed  for  -Norfolk.  Lieutenant 
Jones,  in  his  letter  to  Lieutenant  Davidson,  said:  "The  action 
lasted  four  hours.  We  had  run  into  the  Monitor,  causing  us 
to  leak,  and  received  a  shot  from  her  which  came  near  dis- 
abling the  machinery,  but  continued  to  fight  her  until  she  was 
driven  into  shoal  water."  The  following  is  a  portion  of  Lieu- 
tenant Davidson's  letter :  It  can  be  found  on  pages  60  and  61 : 
"The  Monitor  engaged  so  much  of  your  attention  you  had  little 
time  to  attack  the  Minnesota,  as  it  was  evident  the  former's 
object  was  to  relieve  the  latter  by  drawing  us  off.  Whilst 
this  novel  warfare  was  going  on  the  Virginia  was  run  aground 
by  the  pilots;  and  remained  so  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  I  think. 

"It  was  during  the  grounding  of  the  Virginia  that  the  Mon- 
itor received  her  coup  de  grace  and  hauled  off  on  the  shoals 
out  of  reach  of  our  guns  and  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  fire 
about  eleven  sliells  from  my  big  bow  gun  at  the  Minnesota, 
six  of  which,  not  exploding  prematurely  as  the  rest  did, 
appeared  to  take  effect,  although  we  were  a  mile  distant.*  *  * 
When  the  Virginia  was  floated  again  I  was  informed  that  the 
pilots  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  nearer  the 
Minnesota.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  our 
officers  and  men  were  completely  broken  down  by  two  days' 
and  a  night's  continuous  work  with  the  heaviest  rifled  ordnance 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  ship  was  believed  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  ramming  and  sinking  the  Cumberland,  and  that  if 
she  should  run  aground  and  remain  so  in  attempting,  to  reach 
the  Minnesota,  she  would  probably  open  forward,  where  her 
horn  had  split  the  stem,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  consideration  also  that  the  Monitor  was  drawn  off  and 
sought  safety  in  shoal  water  and  that  the  Minnesota  was 
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crippled  beyond  the  hope  of  safety,  induced  you,  by  the  advice 
of  the  lieutenants  whom  you  consulted,  to  return  to  Norfolk. 
I  still  think,  as  I  then  thought,  that  it  was  the  proper  course 
for  you  to  pursure,  and  that  you  had  made  the  best  fight  of 
the  two  days  engagement." 

FROM    THE    OTHER    SIDE. 

Lieutenant  Greene,  on  March  I2th,  three  days  after  the  Sun- 
day engagement  between  the  ironclads,  reported  to  Secretary 
Gideon  Wells:  Captain  Worden  then  sent  for  me  and  told 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  We  continued  the  action 
until  12:15  P.  M.,  when  the  Merrimac  retreated  to  Sewell's 
Point  and  we  went  to  the  Minnesota  and  remained  by  her  until 
she  was  afloat."  Evidently  Lieutenant  Greene,  at  the  time  this 
report  was  made,  had  been  relieved  of  his  command,  as  on 
page  92,  in  a  report  made  to  Secretary  Wells  by  Captain  John 
Marston,  senior  officer,  dated  March  n,  1862,  this  sentence 
occurs:  "I  also  yesterday  ordered  Lieutenant  Thomas  O. 
Self  ridge  to  command  the  Monitor,  the  appointment  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Flag  Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough."  As 
the  engagement  occurred  on  the  pth  it  would  appear  from  the 
above  that  a  new  commander  for  the  Monitor  was  appointed  the 
following  day,  the  loth. 

That  the  evidence  of  Captain  Van  Brunt,  of  the  Minnesota, 
does  not  support  the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Greene,  is  shown 
by  this  extract:  "As  soon  as  she  got  off  she  stood  down  the 
bay,  the  little  battery  chasing  her  with  all  speed,  when  sud- 
denly Merrimac  turned  around  and  ran  full  speed  into  her  an- 
tagonist. For  a  moment  I  was  anxious,  but  instantly  I  saw 
a  shot  plungs  into  the  iron  roof  of  the  Merrimac,  which  sure- 
ly must  have  damaged  her.  For  some  time  after  the  rebels 
concentrated  their  whole  battery  upon  the  tower  and  pilot-house 
of  the  Monitor,  and  soon  after  the  latter  stood  down  for  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  and  we  thought  it  probable  she  had  exhausted 
her  supply  of  ammunition  or  sustained  some  injury.  Soon  after 
the  Merrimac  and  the  two  other  steamers  headed  for  my  ship, 
and  I  then  felt  to  the  fullest  extent  my  condition." 

The  language  of  Captain  Van  Brunt,  although  differently 
expressed,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  Lieutenants 
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Catesby  Jones  and  Hunter  Davidson — that  the  Monitor  retired 
from  the  engagement  before  the  Virginia  did. 


The  following  items  as  to  the  anchor  and  beams  of  the  first 
iron-clad,  which  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  may  be  of  interest 
to  add: 

"NORFOLK,  VAV  January  25. — As  the  result  of  her  mud  hook 
getting  afoul  of  something  in  Hampton  Roads  yesterday  a 
fishing  schooner  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  discovery  of 
the  lost  anchor  and  chain  of  the  Confederate  armor  clad  'Mer- 
rimac/  or  'Virginia'.'* 

The  stock  in  the  anchor  is  black  walnut.  Live  Oak  was  gen- 
erally used,  but  this  material  ran  out  during  the  war,  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  had  to  be  used.  The  stock  is  of  two  pieces, 
shaped  in  the  centre  to  fit  around  the  shank,  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  two  pieces  are  held  together  by  stout  iron  bands. 
The  shank  is  fourteen  feet  long,  and  a  foot  thick.  The  stock 
is  two  feet  through  in  the  middle,  and  was  originally  fourteen 
feet  long,  but  part  of  one  of  the  arms  is  gone. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Jamestown  Department  of  History  and 
Education  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  anchor  for  exhibition. 

Some  years  ago  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  "Virginia"  was  raised 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  Confederate  Museum,  which  building 
was  the  residence  of  President  Davis,  the  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  Richmond. 

This  elicited  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Portsmouth 
Virginia  Star  of  June  27,  1907: 

"The  finding  of  the  anchor  of  the  Merrimac  a  few  days 
ago  off  Craney  Island,  and  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened 
in  relics  of  the  old  ship  thereby,  makes  doubly  interesting  the 
fact  that  in  a  house  in  Portsmouth  are  two  of  the  great  ship's 
beams  of  the  first  ironclad.  They  are  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

They  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Peter 
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Cosgrove  of  this  city  and  he  has  had  them  for  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Learning  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  restoration  of 
the  original  form  of  the  famous  vessel,,  in  the  form  of  a  model, 
Mr.  Cosgrove  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Hon.  H.  L. 
Maynard,  representative  from  this  district,  offering  to  donate 
one  of  the  beams  to  the  government.  In  part  he  writes: 

"  'My  father  got  these  beams  thirty-seven  years  ago  at 
Craney  Island.  With  my  two  brothers  brought  the  beams  up 
to  the  old  Cosgrove  home  in  Park  View,  where  they  were 
landed. 

"  'These  beams  are  now  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  old 
house  and  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  I  am 
prepared  to  furnish  affidavits  as  to  their  genuineness,  if  the 
government  desires  them  for  use  in  its  exhibit'." 

So  far  as  The  Star  knows,  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  misinformed 
regarding  the  intention  of  the  government  or  of  the  exposition 
to  build  a  model  of  the  Merrimac,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  original  beams  of  the  boat,  together  with  the  old  anchor 
verified  as  having  belonged  to  her,  would  make  a  most  notable 
exhibition.  Both  relics  will  likely  be  devoted  to  this  use." 
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From  the  Times- Dispatch,  May  6,  1906. 

PICKETT'S  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


Graphic    Story   Told   by    Late    Colonel  Joseph    C.    Mayo, 
Third  Virginia  Regiment. 


Why  Don't  They  Support  Us— Why  the  "Unknown 
Private  Beyond"   Had  to  Be  Killed  That  Day. 


Richmond,  Va.,  April  24,  1906. 

Editor  of  The  Times-Dispatch:  , 

Sir, — I  send  you  an  account  of  Gettysburg  by  the  late  Col. 
Joseph  Mayo,  of  the  Third  Virginia  Infantry,  Kemper's  bri- 
gade. This  gallant  officer  was  a  Virginia  Military  Institute 
man,  and  like  every  other  field  officer  of  Pickett's  division,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  he  was  stricken  in  the  dreadful  assault. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  all  of  Pickett's  field  officers  were 
wounded  except  Major  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  of  Danville.  This  is 
a  mistake.  He  also  was  shot  in  the  charge,  though  not  severely. 

It  was  stated  that  Col.  Eppa  Hunton,  of  the  Eighth  Virginia 
Infantry,  Garnett's  brigade,  rode  his  horse  throughout  the  action 
until  both  he  and  his  horse  were  shot.  Having  his  painful 
wound  attended,  he  turned  to  ride  forward  again  when  his 
horse  fell  dead. 

The  account  is  a  graphic  one  and  bears  the  impress  of  truth. 

Col.  J.  B.  Bachelder,  in  his  account  of  Gettysburg,  states  that 
Pickett's  men  chased  the  enemy  beyond  the  point  where  Arm- 
istead  fell. 

Col  Mayo's  account  tells  the  story  of  a  private  who  fell  twenty 
paces  beyond  that  point.  Col.  Mayo  some  years  since  passed 
over  the  river.  His  surviving  comrades  will  read  with  interest 
the  story  of  their  deeds  from  his  pen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 
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PICKETT'S  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  order  of  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  left  in 
front;  first  Ewell's,  then  Hill's,  and,  lastly,  Longstreet's  corps, 
of  which  Armistead's,  Garnett's  and  Kemper's  brigades  of 
Pickett's  Division,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  other  two  brigades, 
those  of  Corse  and  Jenkins,  were  absent  on  detached  service. 
We  reached  Chambersburg  early  on  the  evening  of  June  27th, 
and  stayed  there  until  hastily  summoned  to  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  having  been  employed 
in  the  meantime,  in  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  and  demolish- 
ing the  depot  and  other  buildings.  A  forced  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles  brought  us,  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  stone  bridge  on  the  Cashtown  and  Gettysburg  Turnpike, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  battle-field.  Here  General  Pickett 
sent  Col.  Walter  Harrison,  of  his  staff,  to  tell  General  Lee  of 
our  arrival  and  readiness  for  action. 

THE   POST   OF   HONOR,   JULY    1ST. 

The  answer  came  to  find  a  camp  and  await  further  orders. 
Before  dawn  the  following  morning,  we  moved  to  our  place 
in  the  line,  our  march  being  carefully  concealed  from  the 
enemy's  view.  Soon  after  we  got  into  position,  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  rear  of  the  batteries  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
General  Lee  passed  in  front  of  us,  coming  from  the  right,  and 
a  little  while  afterwards  every  man  in  the  ranks  was  made  to 
know  exactly  what  was  the  work  which  had  been  cut  out  for 
us.  I  remember  perfectly  well  General  Kemper's  earnest  in- 
junction to  me  to  be  sure  that  the  Third  Virginia  was  told 
that  the  commanding  general  had  assigned  our  division  the 
post  of  honor  that  day.  He  was  a  Virginian ;  so  were  they. 
Then  the  arms  were  stacked  and  the  men  allowed  to  rest  at 
will;  but  one  thing  was  especially  noticeable;  from  being  un- 
usually merry  and  hilarious  they  on  a  sudden  had  become  as 
still  and  thoughtful  as  Quakers  at  a  love  feast.  Walking  up 
the  line  to  where  Colonel  Patton  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
Seventh,  I  said  to  him,  "This  news  has  brought  about  an 
awful  seriousness  with  our  fellows,  Taz."  "Yes,",  he  replied, 
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"and  well  they  may  be  serious  if  they  really  know  what  is  in 
store  for  them.  I  have  been  up  yonder  where  Bearing  is,  and 
looked  across  at  the  Yankees." 

Then  he  told  me  a  good  joke  he  had  on  our  dashing  and 
debonair  chief  of  artillery.  He  had  ridden  out  on  the  skirmish 
line  to  get  a  closer  observation  of  the  enemy's  position,  when  a 
courier  galloped  up  with  a  message  from  General  Lee.  Natur- 
ally he  supposed  Mars  Robert  wished  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
seen  of  those  people  that  was  worth  reporting;  but  he  was  woe- 
fully mistaken.  This  was  all  the  General  had  to  say:  "Major 
Dearing,  I  do  not  approve  of  young  officers  needlessly  exposing 
themselves ;  your  place  is  with  your  batteries."  While  we  were 
talking  an  order  came  to  move  up  nearer  the  artillery.  This 
was  done,  and  the  final  preparations  made  for  the  advance. 
Here  let  me  say  that  General  Kempef's  memory  was  at  fault 
when  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Judge  David  E.  Johnston,  dated 
February  4,  1886,  that  he  and  General  Garnett  were  the  only 
officers  of  Pickett's  Division  who  went  into  that  battle  mounted. 
He  himself  gave  Col.  Lewis  B.  Williams,  of  the  First,  permis- 
sion to  keep  his  horse,  as  he  was  too  unwell  to  walk,  and  after 
the  General  was  shot  down  I  saw  two  of  his  staff,  Captain  Wil- 
liam O.  Fry  and  Orderly  Walker,  still  on  horseback. 

THE    TEMPEST    AT    I    C/CLOCK. 

Meantime  the  blazing  sun  has  reached  and  passed  the  meri- 
dian, and  the  long,  painful  interval  of  suspense  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  excruciating  reality.  Where  the  Third  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Seventh  lay  there  was  a  depression  in  the  ridge, 
exposing  them  to  the  full  fury  of  the  tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
which  soon  came  raining  down  upon  them.  A  faint  conception 
of  its  indescribable  horror  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  incidents 
of  which  I  retain  to  this  day  a  shuddering  recollection.  At 
the  sound  of  the  signal  guns  I  went  to  the  centre  of  the  regi- 
ment in  front  of  the  flag,  and  sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  blankets 
resembling  a  coil  of  rope;  but  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun 
quickly  drove  me  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  apple  tree,  under 
which  men  and  officers  of  both  regiments  were  crowded  to- 
gether thick  as  herring  in  a  barrel,  where  I  managed  to  squeeze 
in  between  Colonel  Patton  and  Colonel  Collcote. 
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PANDEMONIUM. 

The  first  shot  or  two  flew  harmlessly  over  our  heads;  but 
soon  they  began  to  get  the  range,  and  then  came — well,  what 
General  Gibbon,  on  the  other  side,  called  "pandemonium." 
First  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  top  of  our  friendly  tree, 
sending  a  shower  of  limbs  upon  us.  In  a  second  there  was 
another,  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek,  which  caused  Patton 
to  spring  up  and  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Two  killed 
outright  and  three  frightfully  wounded,  he  said  on  his  return. 
Immediately  after  a  like  cry  came  from  another  apple  tree  close 
by  in  the  midst  of  the  Third.  Company  F  had  suffered  terri- 
bly; First  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Gomer,  legs  shattered  below  the 
knee;  of  the  Arthur  brothers,  second  and  third  lieutenants,  one 
killed  and  the  other  badly  hit;  Orderly  Sergeant  Murray  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  of  the  privates,  one  killed  and  three  wound- 
ed. Then,  for  more  than  an  hour  it  went  on.  Nearly  every 
minute  the  cry  of  mortal  agony  was  heard  above  the  roar  and 
rumble  of  the  guns.  In  his  modest  book,  "Four  Years  a  Sol- 
dier," one  who  was  left  for  dead  under  that  apple  tree  de- 
scribes it  in  these  feeling  words:  "Turn  you  where  you  would, 
there  were  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  moment  of  time  guns, 
swords,  haversacks,  human  flesh  and  bones  flying  and  dang- 
ling in  the  air  or  bouncing  above  the  earth,  which  now  trembled 
beneath  us  as  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  Over  us,  in  front  of 
us,  behind  us,  in  our  midst  and  through  our  ranks,  poured  solid 
shot  and  bursting  shell  dealing  out  death  on  every  hand;  yet 
the  men  stood  bravely  at  their  post  in  an  open  field  with  a  blis- 
tering July  sun  beating  upon  their  unprotected  heads."  Doubt- 
less there  would  have  been  some  consolation  to  know,  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  that  our  blue-coated  friends  over  the  way 
were  in  the  same,  if  not  in  a  worse  predicament.  General  Gibbon 
who  with  Hancock's  Corps  held  the  position  we  were  about  to 
storm  says  of  the  execution  done  by  our  batteries  that  it  ex- 
ceeded anything  he  had  dreamed  of  in  artillery  warfare;  and  I 
believe  it  is  now  an  admitted  historical  fact  that  from  the  time 
that  the  "  nimble  gunner  with  limstock  the  devilish  cannon 
touched,"  that  awful  din  at  Gettysburg  was  the  most  fearful 
sound  that  ever  pealed  from  the  "red  throat  of  roaring  war/' 
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Colonel  Patton  called  my  attention  to  the  gallant  bearing  of 
Major  Bearing,  as  he  galloped,  flag  in  hand,  from  gun  to  gun 
of  his  battalion  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  safer  for  us 
to  close  up  on  the  artillery;  but  I  told  him  he  must  not  think  of 
moving  without  orders  and,  besides,  it  was  evident  that  the 
enemy's  fire  was  rapidly  abating,  and  that  the  storm  would  soon 
be  over.  The  words  were  barely  spoken  before  it  came  again; 
our  turn  now.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  my  adjutant,  John 
Stewart,  as  a  handful  of  earth  mixed  with  blood  and  brains 
struck  my  shoulder;  but  they  were  two  poor  fellows  belonging 
to  Company  D  (one  of  them,  I  remember,  had  a  flaming  red 
head),  and  another,  as  we  believed,  mortally  hurt,  Sergeant  - 
Major  Davy  Johnston,  of  the  Seventh,  author  of  the  book  I 
have  quoted.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  at  the  time  lying  between 
Colonel  Patton,  and  myself. 


That  was  among  the  last  shots  fired,  and  as  the  terrific  duel 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  General  Pickett  came  riding  briskly 
down  the  rear  of  the  line,  calling  to  the  men  to  get  up  and 
prepare  to  advance,  and  "Remember  Old  Virginia."  Our  dear 
old  Third,  it  was  a  heart-rending  sight  which  greeted  me  as  I 
moved  along  your  decimated  ranks ! — while  quickly,  and  with- 
out a  word  of  command,  the  men  fell  into  their  places ;  especial- 
ly to  see  our  color-bearer,  Murden,  as  fine  a  type  of  true  soldier* 
ship  as  ever  stepped  beneath  the  folds  of  the  spotless  stars  and 
bars,  now  lying  there  stark  and  stiff,  a  hideous  hole  sheer  through 
his  stalwart  body,  and  his  right  hand  closed  in  a  death  grip 
around  the  staff  of  that  beautiful  new  flag  which  to-day  for  the 
first  and  last  time  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  The 
devoted  little  column  moved  to  the  assault,  with  Garnett,  and 
Kemper  in  front,  and  Armistead  behind  in  close  supporting 
distance.  Soon  after  clearing  our  batteries  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  change  direction  to  the  left.  While  conducting  the 
movement,  which  was  made  in  perfect  order  under  a  galling 
flank  fire  from  the  Round  Top,  General  Pickett,  for  the  second 
time,  cautioned  me  to  be  sure  and  keep  the  proper  interval 
with  General  Garnett;  Armistead  was  expected  to  catch  up  and 
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extend  the  line  on  the  left.  Then  we  swept  onward  again, 
straight  for  the  Golgotha  of  Seminary  Ridge,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, across  the  open  plain.  As  we  neared  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  along  which,  behind  piles  of  rails,  the  enemy's  strong 
line  of  skimishers  was  posted,  General  Kemper  called  to  me  to 
give  attention  to  matters  on  the  left,  while  he  went  to  see  what 
troops  those  were  coming  up  behind  us.  Glancing  after  him, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  body  of  men,  compact  and  solid 
as  a  wedge,  moving  swiftly  to  the  left  oblique,  as  if  aiming  to 
uncover  Garnett's  Brigade.  They  were  Armistead's  people, 
and  as  Kemper  cantered  down  their  front  on  his  mettlesome 
sorrel  they  greeted  him  with  a  rousing  cheer,  which  I  know  made 
his  gallant  heart  leap  for  joy.  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  a 
disorderly  crowd  of  men  breaking  for  the  rear,  and  Pickett, 
vvilh  Stuart  Symington,  Ned  Baird.  and  others,  vainly  trying  to 
stop  the  rout.  And  now  the  guns  of  Gushing  and  Abbott  double- 
stocked  by  General  Gibbon's  express  order,  reinforced  the  terri- 
fic fire  of  the  infantry  behind  the  stone  fence,  literally  riddling 
the  orchard  on  the  left  of  the  now  famous  Cordori  house, 
through  which  my  regiment  and  some  of  the  others  passed. 

"DON'T  CROWD,  BOYS" — "PRETTY  HOT" — "PERFECTLY  REDICULOUS." 

While  clearing  this  obstruction,  and  as  we  were  getting  into 
shape  again,  several  things  were  impressed  on  my  memory. 
First,  the  amusement  it  seemed  to  afford  Orderly  Waddy  For- 
ward, who  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  stayed  behind  with  the 
horses,  to  see  me  duck  my  head  as  a  ball  whizzed  in  an  ace 
of  my  nose ;  next,  to  see  Captain  Lewis,  of  Company  C, 
looking  as  lazy  and  lackadaiscal,  and,  if  possible,  more  tired 
and  bored  than  usual,  carrying  his  sword  point  foremost  over 
his  shoulder,  and  addressing  his  company  in  that  invariable 
plaintive  tone,  half  command,  half  entreaty,  "Don't  crowd, 
boys;  don't  crowd."  "Pretty  hot,  Captain,"  I  said  in  passing. 
"It's  redicklous,  Colonel;  perfectly  redicklous" —  which,  in  his 
vocabularly,  meant  as  bad  as  bad  could  be ;  then  Captain  Tom 
Hodges  directing  my  attention  to  a  splendid  looking  Federal 
officer,  magnificently  mounted,  straining  his  horse  at  full  speed 
along  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  hundred  yards  in  our  front,  and  both 
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of  us  calling  to  the  skirmishers,  "Don't  shoot  him!  don't  shoot 
him !"  and,  lastly,  the  impetuous  Kemper,  as  rising  in  his  stir- 
rups and  pointing  to  the  left  with  his  sword,  he  shouted,  "There 
are  the  guns,  boys,  go  for  them."  It  was  an  injudicious  order; 
but  they  obeyed  with  a  will,  and  mingled  with  Garnett's  peo- 
ple pushed  rapidly  up  the  heights. 

Within  a  few  steps  of  the  stone  fence,  while  in  the  act  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  General  Garnett  and  congratulating  him  on  be- 
ing able  to  be  with  his  men  (he  had  been  seriously  ill  a  few 
days  before),  I  heard  some  one  calling  to  me,  and  turning  my 
head,  saw  that  it  was  Captain  Fry.  He  was  mounted,  and 
blood  was  streaming  from  his  horse's  neck.  Colonel  Terry 
had  sent  him  to  stop  the  rush  to  left.  The  enemy  in  force 
(Standard's  Vermonters)  had  penetrated  to  our  rear.  He  told 
me  that  Kemper  had  been  struck  down,  it  was  feared  mortally. 
With  the  help  of  Colonel  Carrington,  of  the  Eighteenth,  and 
Major  Bentley,  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  I  hastily  gathered  a  small 
band  together  and  faced  them  to  meet  the  new  danger.  After 
that  everything  was  a  wild  kaleidoscopic  whirl.  A  man  near 
me  seemed  to  be  keeping  a  tally  of  the  dead  for  my  especial 
benefit.  First  it  was  Patton,  then  Collcote,  then  Phillips,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  more.  Colonel  Williams  was  knocked 
out  the  saddle  by  a  ball  in  the  shoulder  near  the  brick-house, 
and  in  falling  was  killed  by  his  sword.  His  little  bay  mare 
kept  on  with  the  men  in  the  charge.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she 
came  limping  and  sadly  crippled  down  the  hill.  I  saw  her 
again  at  Wrilliamsport  in  care  of  his  faithful  man  Harry,  who 
asked  me  what  I  thought  old  master  would  say  when  she  was 
all  belonging  to  Mars  Lewis  he  had  to  take  home.  Seeing  the 
men  as  they  fired,  throw  down  their  guns  and  pick  up  others 
from  the  ground,  I  followed  suit,  shooting  into  a  flock  of  blue 
coats  that  were  pouring  down  from  the  right,  I  noticed  how 
close  their  flags  were  together.  Probably  they  were  the  same 
people  whom  Hood  and  McLaws  had  handled  so  roughly  the 
day  before.  "Used  up,"  as  General  Meade  said  of  them.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  hissing  sound,  like  the  hooded  cobra's  whisper 
of  death,  a  deafening  explosion,  a  sharp  pang  of  pain  some- 
where, a  momentary  blank,  and  when  I  got  on  my  feet  again 
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there  were  splinters  of  bone  and  lumps  of  flesh  sticking  to  my 
clothes.  Then  I  remembered  seeing  lank  Tell  Taliaferro,  adju- 
tant of  the  Twenty-fourth,  jumping  like  a  kangaroo  and  rubbing 
his  crazy  bone  and  blessing  the  Yankees  in  a  way  that  did  credit 
to  old  Jube  Early's  one-time  law  partner,  and  handsome  Ocey 
White,  the  boy  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  taking  off  his  hat  to 
show  me  where  a  ball  had  raised  a  whelk  on  his  scalp  and  car- 
ried away  one  of  his  pretty  flaxen  curls,  and  lastly,  "Old  Buck" 
Terry,  with  a  peculiarly  sad  smile  on  his  face,  standing  with 
poor  George  and  Val  Harris  and  others,  between  the  colors  of 
the  Eleventh  and  Twenty-fourth,  near  where  now  is  the  pretty 
monument  of  Colonel  Ward,  of  Massachusetts.  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said,  but  he  was  pointing  rearwards  with  his  sword, 
and  I  knew  what  that  meant. 

As  I  gave  one  hurried  glance  over  the  field  we  had  traversed, 
the  thought  in  my  mind  was  repeated  at  my  side,  "Oh !  Colonel, 
why  don't  they  support  us?"  It  was  Walker,  General  Kemper's 
orderly,  unhorsed,  but  still  unscathed  and  undaunted,  awkward, 
ungainly,  hard-featured,  good-natured,  simple-minded,  stout- 
hearted Walker,  one  of  the  Eleventh  boys,  I  believe;  only  a 
private  doing  his  duty  with  might  and  main  and  recking  no 
more  of  glory  than  the  ox  that  has  won  the  prize  at  a  cattle 
show.  At  the  storming  of  the  Redan  when  Wyndham's  forlorn 
hope  tumbled  into  the  ditch  and  couldn't  get  out,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  ladders,  and  the  few  they  had  were  too  short,  the 
men  huddled  together  dazed  and  bewildered,  and  were  mowed 
clown  like  dumb  beasts  by  the  Muscovite  rifles,  because  there 
were  no  officers  left  to  lead  them.  There  was  a  notable  excep- 
tion, an  Irishman,  scrambling  up  the  scrap,  he  shouted,  "Come 
up,  boys,  follow  the  captain."  The  captain  fell,  but  Pat  went 
on  to  immortality.  It  was  not  so  that  day  at  Gettysburg. 

UNKNOWN  PRIVATE  WHO  FELL  BEYOND. 

Twenty  paces  beyond  the  spot  which  is  marked  to  tell  where 
stout  old  Armistead  fell,  the  foremost  hero  of  them  all,  an  hum- 
ble private,  without  a  name,  bit  the  dust.  The  man  in  blue 
who  told  the  story  had  a  seam  in  his  cheek.  "I  tried  to  save 
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him,  but  he  would  not  give  up,  so  I  had  to  kill  him  to  save  my 
own  life."  "  What  orders  do  you  leave  us,  my  lord,  if  you  are 
killed?"  asked  Hill  of  Wellington  when  the  pounding  was  hard- 
est on  the  famous  plateau  at  Waterloo.  "Do  as  I  am  doing," 
he  replied,  and  turning  to  the  men,  he  said,  "Boys,  you  can't 
think  of  giving  away.  Remember  old  England."  And  well 
it  was  for  old  England  that  behind  the  Iron  Duke  was  a  wall 
of  iron  men.  Calling  to  the  group  around  me  to  spread  them- 
selves, I  led  the  way  back  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  our  guns  on 
Seminary  Ridge.  Realizing  painfully  our  own  sad  plight,  we 
were,  of  course,  anxiously  concerned  for  the  rest  of  our  people. 
But  soon  Mars  Robert  came  along,  followed  by  his  faithful 
aides,  the  two  Charleses — Venable  and  Marshall.  How  ineffa- 
bly grand  he  appeared — a  very  anointed  king  of  command,  pos- 
ing for  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias,  and  looking  on  him  we  knew 
that  "the  army  was  safe. 

So  ended  our  part  in  the  day's  bloody  work. 
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From  the  Richmond  News- Leader,  January  21,  1907. 

ADVANCE  FROM  APPOMATTOX. 


John    Skelton    Williams    Tells   of  the    South's    Great 

Forward    March — Talks  to  Virginians 

Living  in    Atlanta. 

Startling    Figures    of  Development   and  How  the 

Cotton    Growers    Could   Tie    Up   the 

Commerce  of  the  World. 


On  Saturday  the  Virginia  Society  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  General  Lee's  birthday.  John  Skelton  Williams  was 
the  orator  of  the  occasion.  While  his  address  in  a  great  measure 
was  statistical,  many  of  his  facts  and  figures  are  new  and  some  of 
them  are  startling,  and  they  will  be  found  of  intense  interest  by 
thinking  people  of  the  South  and  North.  The  address  follows: 

OUR    ADVANCE    FROM    APPOMATTOX. 

General  Lee  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  lived  whose  great- 
ness and  glory  culminated  with  defeat  and  who  won  from  disaster 
the  ever-deepening  love,  the  ever-rising  reverence  of  mankind. 
I  say  he  was.  He  is.  His  character  and  his  qualities,  which  are 
the  essentials  and  the  realities  of  a  man,  live.  As  those  who  knew' 
and  followed  him  in  his  lifetime  die,  the  hosts  of  those  who  know 
and  love  him  multiply  continually.  With  his  body  resting  quiet!  v 
in  its  humble  grave  in  a  little  Virginia  town  these  thirty-six  years, 
his  fame  spreads  more  widely.  An  immediate  personal  recollection 
of  him  recedes  along  the  ever-lengthening  vista  of  time  and  becomes 
dim  and  misty,  the  world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  dead 
republic  for  which  he  fought  learns  him  more  intimately,  feels  more 
strongly  the  power  of  his  sublimity.  As  the  serene  white  light  of 
history  shines  upon  him  more  clearly  and  more  brightly  it  shows 
him  rising  ever  higher  and  more  majestic  and  reveals  to  humanity 
that  one  of  its  highest  ideals  is  realized,  one  of  its  noblest  concep- 
tions is  personified,  its  foremost  hero  and  gentleman  presented  to 
it  in  this  beaten  leader  of  a  vanished  army,  this  baffled  hope  of  a 
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country  stricken  from  the  map  and  now  but  a  loved  name  and  a 
cherished  memory. 

As  Lee  is  among  the  few  who  from  defeat  and  disaster  have  grown 
to  glory  ever  increasing,  so  the  people  whom  he  led  and  whose  old 
ideals  his  life  expressed,  are  conspicuous  in  history  in  marching 
from  surrender  to  conquest,  in  coming  through  humiliation  to 
victory,  to  dazzling  achievement  through  subjugation.  The  South 
has  marched  straight  over  stone  strewn  roads  and  towering  obstacles 
from  Appomattox  to  Empire. 

During  weeks  of  early  springtime  weather  in  that  fateful  year  of 
1865,  the  roads  were  crowded  with  men  wearily  trodding  to  distant 
homes — men  who  were  ragged  and  ill-fed,  war-worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  the  valiant  units  of  peerless  armies  overcome  and  disinte- 
grated. Behind  them  lay  glory  veiled  in  cloud  and  hope  smitten 
down,  and  they  faced  doubt  and  desolation.  Each  man  carried  a 
sore  and  anxious  heart  to  the  home  from  which  he  had  marched 
long  months  before  with  heart  beating  high,  throbbing  for  the  fierce 
joy  of  battle  and  confident  of  conquest.  Some  of  the  homes  to 
which  thoughts  and  footsteps  turned  when  the  last  gun  had  been 
stacked  and  the  last  flag  furled  were  humble  and  remote,  some 
stately,  and  formerly  the  centers  of  bountiful  and  princely  hospitality, 
some  but  heaps  of  ashes  and  all  were  in  the  shadow  of  fear  for  the 
future  in  the  very  grip  and  bitterness  of  poverty.  Yet  to  each  of 
these  homes — in  the  lonely  mountains,  along  the  coasts  or  plains, 
in  city,  village  and  hamlet — each  man  returning  from  the  war  bore 
with  him  a  purpose  and  an  inspiration. 

General  Lee  did  not  need  the  stern  discipline  of  the  army  or  the 
articles  of  war  to  exact  obedience  from  those  who  followed  him. 
His  spirit  pervaded  his  camps.  The  mightiness  and  the  beauty  of 
his  soul  were  felt  and  shared  regardless  of  distance  or  difference  in 
military  rank.  These  men  continued  to  be  Lee's  men  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  Lee's  soldiers.  They  bore  home  with  them  his 
pure  courage,  his  deathless  faith,  his  calm  but  indomitable  deter- 
mination that  for  the  South  defeat  should  not  meam  despair,  and 
disppointment  should  not  bring  with  it  ruin  and  obliteration.  At 
Spotsylvania  the  Texans  sent  "Lee  to  the  rear,"  and  by  the  power 
of  their  love  for  Lee  burst  through  smoke  and  with  bullets  crowding 
the  air  swept  over  tangled  field  of  the  wilderness.  Lee  was  sent  to 
the  rear  at  Appomattox,  but  Lee's  men  and  Lee's  woman  have 
come  steadily  forward  against  dangers  such  as  never  before  had 
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threatened  an  established  civilization,  through  tangles  of  perplexi- 
ties and  problems  such  as  never  before  confronted  and  bewildered 
a  people.  The  sons  and  the  grandsons,  the  daughters  and  the 
granddaughters  of  Lee's  men  and  Lee's  women  have  continued  the 
advance  steadily.  We  people  and  pupils  of  Lee  have  done  work 
his  soul  would  exult  to  look  upon.  The  waste  places  have  been 
built  up.  The  barren  and  fallow  fields  have  been  made  to  yield 
boundless  wealth  and  ever-increasing  power.  From  ashes  and 
death  and  desolation  Lee's  people  in  Lee's  land  have  established 
life  and  growth,  and  not  only  a  smiling  and  peaceful  prosperity  but 
commercial  supremacy. 

No  time  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  for  some  recitation  of  the  results  of  our  advance  from 
Appomattox.  We  have  overcome  obstacles  set  thick  and  deadly 
before  us.  We  have  made  our  foes  our  friends  and  cordial  co- 
laborers.  We  have  taken  our  high  place  among  the  mighty  people 
of  whom  we  are  part,  and  have  proved  our  right  to  rank  with  the 
noblest  of  them.  Our  victories  are  expressed,  not  in  dismal  lists 
of  killed,  hurt  and  prisoners,  but  in  magnificent  totals  showing  the 
additions  we  make  annually  to  the  country's  wealth;  not  in  cities 
ravaged,  but  in  cities  built;  not  in  trampled  fields  and  devastation, 
but  in  fields  made  to  bear  more  abundantly  than  ever  before,  and  in 
idle  and  forsaken  ground  made  the  site  of  industry  and  the  places 
of  productions. 

Before  the  wild  roses  of  the  summer  of  1865  had  begun  to  spread 
their  blossoms  above  the  fields  where  the  bloody  banners  of  battle 
waved  in  the  spring,  Lee's  people  were  at  work.  The  feet  that  had 
tramped,  tramped,  tramped  while  the  boys  were  marching,  and  had 
borne  brave  men  onward  in  tumultuous  charge  towards  death,  were 
patiently  plodding  along  the  furrows  behind  the  plow.  The  hands 
that  had  drawn  swords  and  kept  muskets  busy  were  planting, 
working,  building.  Food  was  the  first  consideration,  because  fam- 
ine stood  gaunt  at  every  door,  and  in  many  sections  the  meal  bins 
had  been  scraped  and  the  corn  cribs  emptied  to  feed  the  troops 
at  the  front  or  the  families  of  the  soldiers  at  home.  Yet  even  in 
1 865- '6,  we  produced  2,661,000  bales  of  cotton  and  by  1871,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  calamitous  process  of  reconstruction,  we  gave  the 
world  more  than  four  million  bales,  although  six  years  before  we 
had  hardlv  a  dollar  or  a  seed,  an  animal  or  a  tool,  or  a  dust  of  fer- 
tilizer to  begin  with. 
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In  the  season  of  1879  when  the  last  of  the  alien  State  govern- 
ments had  been  overthrown  and  order  had  been  conquered  from 
social  and  political  chaos,  the  South  produced  a  cotton  crop  of 
5,074,155  bales,  valued  at  $250,000,000.  For  1906  the  value  of 
the  cotton  crop  is  placed  at  $650,000,000,  an  increase  of  $400,000, 
ooo  in  the  same  territory,  an  increase  of  1 60  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  increased  but  60  per  cent  in  the  cotton  States,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  produced  to  the  individual  of  66 
2-3  per  cent.  The  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  last  year  con- 
sumed approximately  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  as  much  as  the 
entire  cotton  crop  produced  in  1879,  and  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  raw  cotton  for  the  past  season  is  placed  at  more  than  $400,000, 
ooo.  The  crop  of  1879,  with  which  this  comparison  is  made,  was, 
at  that  time,  the  largest  the  South  had  ever  raised,  the  production 
having  more  than  doubled  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  since  1869, 
when  the  total  crop  was  2,366,467  bales.  The  mere  recitation  of 
these  results,  however,  does  not  impress  the  average  mind.  People 
of  this  age  are  too  accustomed  to  thinking  in  millions  to  be  easily 
awed  by  figures. 

I  ask  you  to  dwell,  however,  for  a  moment  upon  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  cotton  growing  States  of  the  South  have,  during  the 
past  six  years,  received  for  their  cotton  approximately  thirty-three 
hundred  million  dollars,  or  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  This  means  that  the  cotton  crops -raised  in  the 
Southern  States  during  these  last  six  years  have  exceeded  in  value 
the  total  product  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  up  to  the  year  1850. 

Each  cotton  crop  since  1900  has  exceeded  in  value  the  greatest 
cotton  crop  raised  prior  to  that  year.  The  South  is  now  an  empire 
to  which  we  may  say  that  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
tributary  and  more  or  less  dependent,  not  for  a  luxury,  or  a  thing 
that  can  be  easily  dispensed  with,  but  for  one  of  the  chief  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  the  people  of  the  South  should  decide  for  only  one 
year  to  grow  no  more  cotton  than  enough  to  supply  their  own  im- 
mediate requirements,  and  not  export  a  bale.  As  the  South  now 
produces  three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton  raised  in  the  world,  it  fol- 
lows that  about  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  world  would 
have  to  cease  running  and  begin  to  rest.  Ten  million  people  in  the 
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British  Isles,  it  is  said,  derive  their  support  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  cotton  industry.  These  gigantic  armies  of  workers  would 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  industries  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  paralyzed,  and  the  economists  admit  that  a  period 
of  general  industrial  depression  and  financial  panic  would  probably 
ensue  more  severe  than  any  recorded  in  the  past  in  any  country. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  imagination  to  realize  the  conditions  of  misery, 
want  and  nakedness  which  would  come  with  the  civilized  world 
shut  off  from  its  supply  of  American  cotton.  Clothing  would  be 
scarce;  the  ships  that  ply  the  seas  would  be  without  canvas  for  sails, 
armies  would  be  without  tents,  the  great  dry-goods  stores  whose 
merchandise  is  mainly  cotton  fabrics,  would  have  to  close  and  their 
employes  would  join  the  throngs  of  the  idle.  Keep  before  you  that 
fact  that  the  people  who  would  be  the  least  of  all  affected  by  such 
conditions  would  be  the  Southern  people.  On  their  own  soil  they 
can  raise  every  other  crop  which  they  may  need  to  supply  them 
with  food  or  vesture,  and  funds  for  living  quite  as  easily  as  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois,  who, 
with  an  abundance  of  corn  and  wheat  and  wool,  have  never  yet 
raised,  or  attempted  to  raise,  a  pound  of  cotton. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  know  all  this.  They  are  well  aware 
of  the  fearful  losses,  the  demoralization  and  starvation  which  would 
inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  cotton  famine.  Therefore,  it  is 
that  the  English  government  has  for  the  past  fifty  years  periodically 
taken  alarm  and  agitated  the  question  of  opening  new  cotton  fields 
in  other  countries,  so  as  to  mitigate  to  some  extent  England's  de- 
pendence upon  our  Southern  cotton  fields.  At  a  conference  re- 
cently held  at  the  foreign  office  in  London,  attended  by  the  premier 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  this  subject  was 
discussed  with  great  earnestness.  It  was  stated  there  that  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  half 
million  bales  a  year,  and  it  was  declared  that  even  a  shortage  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  cotton  supply  would  mean  a  loss  to  British  industries 
of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars  a  week.  Thus,  it  is 
for  patriotic,  as  well  as  commerical  reasons,  that  the  countries  of 
Europe  renew  from  time  to  time  the  extraordinary  but  futile  efforts 
which  they  have  been  making  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  develop 
a  supply  of  cotton  in  other  portions  of  the  globe.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  and  is  being  seriously  discussed  in  English  papers, 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  capital  should  be  invested  in 
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lands  in  the  Southern  States  to  secure  the  raising  of  at  least  3,000,- 
ooo  bales  a  year  for  the  English  mills.  In  1905  Great  Britain  im- 
ported 4,407,000  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  value  of  the  manufact- 
ured cotton  goods  which  that  country  exported  is  placed  at  more 
than  $447,000,000. 

The  South  is  now  producing  approximately  about  three  times  as 
much  cotton  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  world's  supply  produced  in  the  Southern  States  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

There  is  produced  in  the  whole  of  Egypt  scarcely  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Texas,  and  the  production  of 
cotton  in  Egypt  is  practically  stationary,  last  year's  production 
there  being  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  previous  three 
years.  There  is  produced  in  the  whole  of  India  scarcely  more 
than  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  of  that  production  more  than  one- 
half  is  consumed  locally,  leaving  but  a  limited  supply  for  export. 

The  advantages  which  we  possess  over  Great  Britain  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  are  undeniable,  and  will  be  still  further 
emphasized  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  putting  us  in 
close  touch  with  the  West  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Orient, 
where  our  markets  are  constantly  widening.  A  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  January  5,  1907,  on  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  illustrates  the  opportunity  for  development 
which  we  have  when  it  points  out  that  during  the  year  1906  there 
have  been  put  to  work,  organized  and  placed  under  construction 
and  projected  in  England  new  spinning  mills  which  will  contain 
8,026,356  spindles,  or  three-fourths  as  many  spindles  as  there  are 
today  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Surely,  if  the  world  is  increasing- 
its  demands  for  cotton  goods  at  that  rate,  we  are  in  the  best  possi- 
ble position  to  participate  in  the  great  demand  and  to  supply  it. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  milling  industry  in  the  Southern 
States  since  the  year  1900  has  exceeded  all  hopes  or  dreams.  The 
increase  from  1900  to  1906  in  the  number  of  spindles  is  reported 
by  recognized  authority,  the  Manufactiirers*  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
to  be  5,018,000;  this  increase  alone  being  approximately  three 
times  as  great  as  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in  the 
South  in  the  year  1890,  only  sixteen  years  ago,  while  the  capital 
invested  in  cotton  mills  is  now  reported  at  $230,000,000  against 
$60,000,000  in  1890. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  South,  the  most 
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optimistic  believer  in  its  possibilities,  would  scarcely  have  dared 
predict  the  results  in  material  development  which  we  accomplished. 
Four  years  of  bloody,  wasting  and  destructive  war  had  been 
followed  by  nearly  ten  years  of  plundering,  wilder  and  grosser  and 
more  reckless  than  any  conquered  people  ever  suffered,  of  blunder- 
ing, blind,  fanatical  experiments  in  government  of  which  the  people 
of  the  South,  of  both  races,  were  the  helpless  victims.  In  1860 
the  cotton-growing,  slave-owning  States  contained  1,065,000  men 
of  producing  age;  900,000  of  these  fought  against  the  Union 
armies,  whose  enlisted  men  numbered  2,800,000.  Of  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  300,000,  one-third  were  killed,  died  or  disappeared 
under  the  ominous  report  of  "missing"  at  the  roll  calls  after  the 
battles.  The  bulk  of  the  South' s  property,  her  individual  bases  of 
credit,  was  destroyed  by  proclamation  at  one  stroke  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen.  Untold  millions  of  her  long  accumulated  wealth 
invested  in  Confederate  securities,  vanished  with  the  Confederacy. 
The  land  lay  waste  and  barren,  stock  was  destroyed,  not  even  tools 
to  work  with  were  left.  Cities  were  heaps  of  ruins,  fields  were 
overgrown  in  weeds  and  undergrowth.  Yet  the  Confederate 
veteran,  hobbling  patiently  on  his  unaccustomed  crutches  or  trying 
to  guide  a  worn-out  army  mule  and  a  broken  plow  with  his  one 
remaining  arm,  had  to  pay  his  full  share  of  taxes  to  the  general 
government  and  contribute  to  the  pension  of  his  prosperous  and 
victorious  opponent,  to  pay  taxes  to  his  State  government,  ever 
increasing  its  extortionate  demands,  to  face  the  problem  of  educat- 
ing his  own  children  and  the  children  of  four  million  freed  slaves 
and  to  meet  forty  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  he  might  be  able 
to  borrow  on  his  possible  crop  to  secure  the  means  to  make  it. 
More  than  this,  he  had  to  reorganize  his  civilization,  to  meet  a 
thousand  new  and  hard  conditions,  to  reconstruct  society  and 
politics,  to  learn  a  new  life  and  new  conditions,  and  to  do  it  all  in 
the  face  of  a  general  government  which  did  not  understand  him  or 
his  troubles  or  purposes,  and  of  carpetbag  State  government's 
intent  only  on  repressing  him  and  draining  him  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  agonized  possibilities. 

The  pages  of  history  present  no  parallel — no  instance  of  any 
conquered  people  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which 
were  thrust  upon  our  Southern  people  in  the  dark  and  hopeless 
years  of  reconstruction  which  followed  the  Civil  War.  Four  million 
former  slaves  were  turned  loose,  and  the  reigns  of  government 
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placed  in  their  hands,  by  majority  rule,  protected  and  encouraged 
by  Federal  bayonets.  Neither  the  Persians,  after  Alexander's 
conquest  of  the  East,  nor  Rome,  after  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had 
laid  waste  the  Eternal  city,  nor  the  countries  of  Europe  after  the 
Napoleonic  conquest,  were  called  upon  to  face  the  appalling  burden 
of  government  by  former  slaves,  so  recently,  so  very  recently 
emerged  from  absolute  barbarism.  We  are  told  that  there  are  still 
in  the  South  old  black  men  and  women  whose  memory  takes  them 
back  to  their  early  life  in  the  jungle,  and  I  have  heard  my  father 
tell  of  an  old  slave  of  his  grandfather's  plantation  who  knew  the 
choice  cuts  of  the  human  carcass,  as  a  result  of  her  early  cannibal 
life  on  the  African  coast.  Mighty  Rome  did  not  recover  in  a 
thousand  years  from  the  blow  when  struck  down  and  ravaged  by 
Alaric  and  his  Northern  barbarians.  Yet,  it  is  now  scarcely  forty 
years  from  Appomattox,  and  the  South  has  regained  all  her  losses 
and  has  forced  her  way  triumphantly  forward  to  the  very  foremost 
rank  among  the  nations. 

Nothing  is  needed,  surely,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  land 
that  can  yield  restoration,  growth,  power,  prosperity  and  supremacy 
of  the  world's  markets  from  such  conditions,  is  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  exhaustion.  No  evidence  is  needed  to  give  assurance  for 
our  race.  It  came  through  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  enervating 
influences  of  slavery,  of  pastoral  prosperity  and  kindly  feudalism, 
through  four  years  of  desperate  and  devastating  war;  through  ten 
years  of  sorrow,  inexpressible  poverty,  humiliation,  doubt  and 
oppression,  with  work  to  do  such  as  no  people  ever  had  to  do  and 
no  help  in  doing  it.  It  came  through  all  these  varying  tests  and 
trials,  tempting  and  assailing  every  possibility  of  human  weakness, 
with  manhood  maintained,  with  standards  and  ideals  held  high 
above  all  the  rack  and  strain  of  long  indolence,  of  carnage  and 
affliction  and  fearful  dangers,  with  civilization  untainted,  patriotism 
pure  and  strong,  courage  never  faltering.  In  the  blood  of  these 
people  the  seeds  of  cowardice,  treason  or  decadence  never  have 
been  sown.  Each  new  burden  was  carried  bravely,  with  smiling 
lip  and  fearless  eye  and  faces  turned  ever  to  the  roads  leading 
upward — how  steep  and  how  far  they  seemed — and  towards  the  light 
of  the  morning — how  wan  and  distant  it  gleamed  then !  Each  new 
horror  and  danger  was  faced  dauntlessly  as  became  the  begotten 
by  lions  of  lions'  mates.  Sturdily,  steadily,  patiently  and  fear-' 
lessly  as  Lee's  people  pressed  up  the  hill  and  broke  through 
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the  smoke  clouds  on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  as  they  burst 
through  the  wilderness  thickness  to  the  salient  at  Spotsylvania,  as 
they  followed  to  the  gloomy  glory  of  Appomattox,  Lee's  people 
have  pressed  and  striven  and  climbed  from  Appomattox  to  and  now 
are  through  the  clouds  and  toward  the  crest,  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
light,  marching  abreast  with  those  who  were  victors  over  them, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  former  enemies  in  strong  and  joyous 
emulation,  the  spreading  spirit  of  Lee's  heroism  and  patience, 
purity  and  splendid  purpose  and  manhood,  urging  all,  ennob- 
ling all. 

Surely  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts  of  history  are  needed  to 
prove  that  such  a  people  on  such  a  land,  and  land  yielding  such 
results  and  a  people  extorting  from  it  such  results  are  invincible  and 
that  we  have  no  need  to  fear  for  the  future,  no  need  to  fix  any  limits 
to  our  expectations  of  wealth  and  greatness. 

During  the  first  five  and  seventy  years  of  our  national  life,  or, 
say  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  thirteen  original 
States  until  1850,  the  South  was  dominant.  In  the  executive  chair 
at  Washington,  on  the  bench  and  in  the  halls  of  legislature, 
Southern  men  were  foremost.  Of  the  first  twelve  presidents  of  the 
Republic,  from  1789  until  1850,  seven  were  the  sons  of  one  Southern 
State — the  Old  Dominion — Virginia,  the  mother  of  presidents. 
A  majority  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
during  these  years  were  Southern  men;  and  more  than  half  of 
the  speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  same  period 
came  from  the  South. 

Surely,  it  takes  no  oracle  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  now  hasten- 
ing on  when  the  South,  seated  on  the  throne  of  greatness,  shall 
again  hold  the  sceptre  of  power  in  our  forever  united  country. 

I  have  no  wish  to  give  life  to  any  old  quarrels,  to  arouse  the 
memory  of  any  old  wrongs  or  to  pursue  any  dead  men  in  their 
graves.  It  is  no  unkindly  spirit  that  I  recall  some  of  the  hideous 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  dealing  with  us,  which  all  now  recog- 
nize. I  concede  frankly  that  if  it  had  been  Grant  instead  of  Lee 
who  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  we  of  the  South  probably  would 
have  erred  in  dealing  with  the  North,  as  the  North  did  in  dealing 
with  us — errors  of  long  hatred  intensified  by  the  smell  of  the  blood 
of  our  own,  of  old  and  rooted  and  fortified  misconception  and 
wrong  valuations,  of  honest,  intense  fanaticism  and  prejudice,  of 
greed  and  ambition  and  lust  suddenly  loosed  and  regnant  by  the 
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demoralization  of  war  and  the  opportunities  of  conquest  over  a  rich 
soil  and  an  obedient  or  helpless  population.  It  is  necessary  and 
right,  however,  for  us  to  reassure  ourselves  and  to  gather  for  our- 
selves new  inspiration  for  the  future  by  remembering  the  darkness 
and  the  dangers,  the  wideness  and  the  barrenness  of  the  wilderness 
through  which  we  have  come  to  conquest  and  realization. 

Against  a  population  of  16,300,000  in  1880,  at  the  close  of  the 
dark  period  of  reconstruction,  the  Southern  States  now  have  a 
population  of  approximately  25,900,000,  with  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing proportion  of  blacks. 

Our  prodigious  increase  in  values  from  1900  to  1906  is  shown  in 
official  assessed  value  of  property,  which  has  grown  from  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  1870,  and  $5,266,000,000  in  1900,  to  $7,750,000,000  in 
1906,  an  increase  of  more  than  46  per  cent,  in  six  years. 

The  progress  we  have  shown  in  every  department  of  human 
effort  in  the  recent  past  provokes  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  decades,  the  South  has  far-outstripped  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  relative  growth.  Our  agriculture  shows  this.  Our  manufactures 
proclaim  it.  Our  mining  interests  emphasize  it.  Foreign  com- 
merce asserts  it. 

The  figures  which  express  the  South's  advance  in  these  four 
great  departments  of  human  industry — agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factures and  commerce — are  profoundly  eloquent. 

Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture,  is  easily  queen,  and  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  gardens,  which  in  1880,  represented  the  gold 
equivalent  of  $660,000,000,  yielded  to  our  people  last  year  three 
times  as  much,  or  two  thousand  million  dollars — an  increase  over 
1890  of  more  than  60  per  cent. 

It  is  said,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  your  own  State  of  Georgia 
can  raise  within  her  borders  every  product  which  is  grown  to  any 
important  commercial  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
while  our  Southern  States  taken  together  can  grow  anything 
produced  elsewhere  in  the  entire  world — the  tea  of  China,  the  coffee 
of  Brazil,  the  indigo  and  rubber  of  Africa,  the  wine  of  France,  the 
olives  of  Italy,  or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  No  nation  on  earth  has 
a  product  for  export  approximating  the  value  of  our  cotton.  It 
brings  to  us  five  times  as  much  as  coffee  carries  to  Brazil,  and  five 
times  as  much  as  tea  and  silk  combined  bring  to  China. 

In  fact,  the  total  value  of  all  the  tea  and  silk  exported  from  the 
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Chinese  empire  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  pay  China's  bill  for  the 
manufactured  cotton  goods  which  she  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  to  Congress  a  few 
weeks  ago,  made  the  declaration  that  the  "  National  welfare  has 
been  promoted  by  a  few  revolutions  in  agriculture  and  economics 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  promoted  by  ten  cent 
cotton.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  planters  are  out  of  their 
former  bondage  to  future  maintenances,  and  they  are  paying  no 
enormous  rates  of  interest  for  advancements — rates  which  we 
estimated  fifteen  years  ago  to  average  40  per  cent,  a  year." 

The  products  of  our  forests  have  grown  from  nine  and  thirty 
millions  in  1880  to  more  than  $250,000,000  last  year.  Southern 
forests  are  now  the  country's  main  reservoirs  of  timber,  and,  as  I 
have  stood  on  the  docks  at  Hamburg,  I  have  seen  navies  of 
merchantmen  arriving  loaded  down  with  the  timber  which  our 
Southern  lumbermen  were  exchanging  for  the  foreigner's  gold. 
Our  plains  and  pastures  and  the  blue  grass  meadows  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  can  raise  cattle  enough  to  supply  tiie 
continent. 

From  the  mines  and  quarries  of  our  hillsides  and  mountains  were 
extracted  last  year  $260,000,000  in  value  against  $20,000,000  in 
1880,  1200  per  cent,  increase  in  mining,  the  results  in  1905  in  the 
South  being  three  times  as  great  as  from  all  the  mines  and  quarries 
in  New  England. 

In  foreign  commerce  against  exports  of  $261,000,000  from 
Southern  ports  in  1880,  we  find  our  exports  in  1906  amount  to 
$642,000,000.  •  During  the  past  five  years  our  exports  have 
increased  more  than  21  percent.,  while  the  increase  for  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  country  are  less  than  15  per  cent.  In  the  same  five 
years  the  imports  of  the  United  States  increased  46  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  imports  throughout  Southern  harbors  exceeded  75 
per  cent. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  South  exported  raw  cotton  alone 
to  foreign  countries  to  the  value  of  approximately  twelve  hundred 
million  dollars.  In  the  fiscal  year,  1905-' 6,  in  addition  to  raw 
cotton  exported,  we  sent  over  711,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
or  enough  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothing  to  each  of  100,000,000 
Chinese,  or  other  Orientals,  at  seven  yards  per  capita. 

The  mighty  development  in  the  cotton   milling  industry  in  the 
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Southern  States  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  to  have  received 
its  great  impetus  with  the  Atlanta  exposition  of  1880.  Census 
reports  show  that  in  that  year  there  were  only  561,360  spindles  in 
the  Southern  States.  In  one  year,  from  1905  to  1906,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  spindles  in  cotton-growing  States  amounted  to 
1,363,537,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  spindles  in 
the  whole  South  in  1880,  while  the  total  number  of  actual  spindles 
in  operation  in  the  South  in  1906  amounted  to  8,994,868,  or  sixteen 
times  as  many  as  we  had  in  1880,  six  times  as  many  as  we  had  in 
1890,  and  twice  as  many  as  we  had  in  1900,  six  years  ago. 

In  1880  the  New  England  States  consumed  in  their  cotton  mills 
six  times  as  much  cotton  as  the  cotton-growing  States.  In  1906 
the  cotton-growing  States  had  not  only  caught  up  with  New  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  raw  cotton,  but  the  Southern  mills  actually 
manufactured  15  per  cent,  more  cotton  than  all  the  mills  in  the 
New  England  States  combined.  In  other  words,  the  Southern 
mills  are  now  manufacturing  approximately  as  much  cotton  as  was 
manufactured  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  as  late  as  1890. 

The  cotton  milling  industry  is  the  most  universally  profitable, 
and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Our  cotton  mills  are  rapidly 
introducing  their  products  into  foreign  countries.  In  1895  the 
value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  amounted  to 
$13,789,000.  By  1906  this  had  increased  practically  fourfold,  to 
$52,994,000.  Our  trade  with  the  Chinese  is  developing  rapidly. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  1895,  we  sent  them  manufactured  products 
valued  at  $1,723,000.  In  1906  our  shipments  to  China  aggregated 
$29,814,075. 

The  diversification  of  Southern  manufacturing  interests  is  shown 
in  the  census  report  of  1905,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  of  the  339 
different  kinds  of  general  industries  reported  by  this  census, 
approximately  80  per  cent,  are  represented  in  the  South.  In  other 
words,  of  the  many  industries  carried  on  in  the  United  States  there 
are  only  about  20  per  cent,  which  are  not  already  being  carried  on 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  these  20  per  cent,  are  industries  of 
secondary  importance. 

Of  the  262  different  industries  of  the  South,  the  value  of  the 
product  of  the  twelve  principal  ones  already  exceeds  one  thousand 
million  dollars  per  annum. 
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Speaking  here,  I  cannot  forbear  an  illusion  to  the  magnificent 
part  your  own  city  of  Atlanta  has  done  in  the  work  of  upbuilding. 
It  never  can  be  expressed  in  figures,  because  the  power  and  effect 
of  Atlanta's  inspiration  and  leadership,  her  tonic  force,  are  incal- 
culable and  beyond  knowledge,  but  we  may  note  what  the  figures 
do  tell  of  this  city  forty  years  ago  beleagured  and  a  battle  ground, 
burned  and  wasted,  a  fallen  and  dismantled  fortress. 

The  government  census  of  1905  shows  that  from  1900  to  1905, 
the  value  of  the  product  of  Atlanta's  manufacturing  establishments 
increased  more  than  75  per  cent. — a  larger  relative  increase  than 
either  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  or 
any  other  large  city  in  the  North  or  West. 

From  1900  to  1905  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  the  whole  United  States  of  29  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  manufactured  products  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the 
same  period  was  60  per  cent.,  or  larger  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  east  of  the  Rockies,  except  the  Southern  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  the  growth  in  manufactures 
was  about  the  same  as  in  Georgia.  The  capital  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing in  Georgia,  for  1906  shows  the  astonishing  increase  in  six 
years  of  70  per  cent. 

As  rapidly  as  their  resources  have  permitted  it,  the  Southern 
States  have  looked  to  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  common  schools.  The  figures  show  that 
the  expenditures  for  public  schools  in  1870-' 71  in  the  sixteen 
former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to 
$10,385,000.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  or  say  1879-' 80,  these  expenditures  amounted 
to  $12,678,000.  It  was  then  that  the  South  began  to  recuper- 
ate. Expenditures  for  1890  practically  doubled,  increasing  to 
$24,880,000,  while  for  1900  the  common  school  expenditures 
amounted  to  $34,805,000.  Year  by  year  the  amount  has  steadily 
increased,  until  for  1906  the  money  expended  by  the  sixteen  former 
slave-holding  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
education  of  the  young  in  their  public  schools  approximated 
$50,000,000. 

Optimist  as  I  am — as  I  cannot  help  being  when  I  look  backward 
to  what  we  have  come  through  and  overcome  and  around  me  at  the 
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evidences  of  what  we  are  and  have  done — I  know  that  we  have 
problems  yet  to  solve,  dangers  to  meet,  obstacles  to  overcome.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  province  to  discuss  the  rights  or  wrongs,  the 
necessity  or  the  possibility  of  the  avoidance  or  the  voluntary 
abolition  of  slavery.  But  my  feeling  is  that  the  negro,  the  corpse 
of  a  murdered  race,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  dangled  helpless 
about  the  strong  limbs  of  the  South;  a  weight  upon  her  back— not 
a  crushing  weight,  because  that  sturdy  and  leonine  back  cannot-be 
crushed  by  any  weight  that  maybe  piled  upon  it — but  a  weight 
and  hindrance.  Do  not  understand  me  as  depreciating  or  denounc- 
ing the  negro.  He  has  done  the  best  he  could — with  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had,  wonderfully  well,  I  think.  Generally  speaking, 
and  especially  when  of  the  older  generations,  he  has  done  his 
humble  and  docile  and  faithful  and  patient  part  in  building  the 
South  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most  recent.  We,  too,  have 
done  our  patient  part  by  him.  Since  Appomattox  the  Southern 
white  man  has  spent,  as  nearly  as  I  can  gather  from  the  figures 
available,  more  than  $160,000,000  from  his  own  sweat  and  brain, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  education  of  his  own  children  to  be  loyal  to 
his  undertaking  and  to  educate  the  negro.  So  the  negro  has 
outgrown  the  South  for  the  use  it  has  for  him — as  a  laborer — and 
the  South  has  outgrown  or  is  outgrowing  fast,  its  dependence  on 
negro  labor.  We  are  educating  him  for  the  larger  opportunities 
offered  him  at  the  North,  and  he  is  going  there  in  numbers 
accelerating  every  year. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  18  per  cent.  The  increase, 'however,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States,  including  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  was  more  than  twice  the  average,  or  43  per  cent. , 
against  an  average  increase  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  of  i6l/2 
per  cent.,  and  against  an  increase  for  the  same  period  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
of  more  than  24  per  cent. 

We  have  begun  in  the  South  to  replace  the  negro  with  immigra- 
tion under  ruling  by  which  our  ports  are  thrown  open  wide  to  the 
world  of  white  people  whom  we  can  assimilate — with  whom  in  a 
generation  or  two  we  can  begin  to  amalagamate,  whom  we  can  ac- 
cept as  part  of  us.  This  will  continue  to  drive  the  negro  North, 
and  when  he  is  there  the  American  people  under  the  unfailing 
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guidance  of  God,  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  him  kindly,  gene- 
rously and  magnanimously,  but  so  effectually  that  the  divorce  shall 
be  eternal,  and  we  shall  have  no  mongrelized  government  or  race 
anywhere  within  this  union. 

As  a  spirit  of  Lee  lives,  so  the  spirit  and  the  underlying  instincts 
and  purposes  of  the  Confederacy  live.  These  were  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the  mass,  even  against 
the  government  itself.  The  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  was 
the  only  right  of  the  States  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  The 
other  rights  promised  by  the  Constitution  remain  and  ought  to  be 
inviolate,  and  in  the  defence  of  them  California  is  as  immediately 
and  as  deeply  interested  as  Virginia;  Massachusetts  is  as  anxious 
and  as  determined  as  Florida.  The  tendency  toward  centralization 
of  power  and  authority  extends  from  the  government  to  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  individual  stockholder,  and  the  minority  find  them- 
selves alike  helpless,  their  rights  disregarded,  their  protests 
unheeded,  their  interests  not  considered;  against  all  this  it  is  the 
right,  the  duty  and  the  high  priviledge  of  Lee's  people  to  fight 
and  to  lead  the  way.  The  country  is  caught,  but  only  for  the 
moment,  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  We  have  in- 
corporated capital  and  power  on  the  one  side  threatening  our  very 
right  to  breathe.  We  have  the  Federal  government  on  the  other 
side  offering  rescue  at  the  cost  of  breaking  the  bulwarks  of  the 
State  lines,  making  the  imperial  Commonwealths  dependencies  by 
the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Steady  and  stern  and  sure  of  purpose  as  Lee's  veterans  with 
measured  tramp  moving  on  to  battle,  let  the  States  of  the  South 
move;  the  States  that  never  have  and  never  can  be  frightened  or 
bought  because  their  people  can  not  be  scared  or  bribed. 

This  time  the  Union  will  be  with  them  in  the  demand  that  the 
central  government  shall  recognize  itself  as  the  servant  of  the 
States,  bound  to  help  and  serve  them,  pledged  and  doubly  bound 
by  double  and  inviolate  vow  not  to  attempt  to  usurp  their  functions 
or  powers,  not  to  disregard  their  prerogatives. 

Gigantic  combinations  of  capital  are  neither  healthy  nor  necess- 
ary for  the  surest  and  highest  development  of  a  country.  The 
great  question  is  how  big  is  it  good  to  be,  and  at  what  point  should 
"sovereign  law  the  States  collected  will"  step  in  and  say,  "so  far 
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shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here  shalt  thy  proud  ways  be 
stayed."  The  cotton  mill  industry  has  enjoyed  tremendous  growth 
without  the  interposition  of  a  trust.  In  fact,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  organize  a  cotton  mill  trust  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  cotton  mills 
which  were  taken  into  that  combination  failed  ingloriously. 

I  have  no  fears  concerning  any  of  these  things.  I  have  supreme 
confidence  in  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  East  and  the  North  and  the 
West.  Their  acceptance  now  of  Lee  as  the  supreme — the  sublime, 
the  ideal  and  the  perfect  type  of  American  manhood  and  soldier- 
ship— is  evidence  enough  for  me  of  their  magnanimous  and  eager- 
seeking  of  the  best  and  the  highest. 

Forty-two  years  after  Lee's  surrender,  thirty-six  years  after  Lee's 
death  they  have  become  Lee's  people.  Was  ever  such  a  wonder- 
fully sublime  climax,  such  a  glittering  and  amazing  and  perfectly 
beautiful  crown  of  transcendent  glory  in  the  career  of  any  hero  of 
history  before — that  after  forty  years  his  former  and  conquering 
enemies  accept  him  as  an  ideal  and  guide  and  teacher  of  manhood 
and  of  the  stern  and  clean  military  virtues? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  tribute  of  your  own  matchless  orator, 
Beniamin  Hill  to  Lee,  most  appropriate  now  for  quotation  at  the 
honoring  of  Lee's  hundredth  birthday: 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  without  treachery,  a  soldier 
without  cruelty,  a  victor  without  oppression,  and  a  victim  without 
murmuring.  He  was  a  public  officer  without  vice,  a  private  citizen 
without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  reproach,  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile.  He  was  Ceasar  without  his 
ambition,  Frederick  without  his  tyranny,  Napoleon  without  his 
selfishness,  and  Washington  without  his  reward.  He  was  as  obe- 
dient to  authority  as  a  servant,  and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king. 
He  was  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life,  and  modest  and  pure  as  a  virgin 
in  thought.  Watchful  as  a  Roman  vestal  in  duty,  submissive  to  law 
as  Socrates,  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles." 

My  dream  is — my  confident  hope  is — that  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union,  with  their  marvellous  gifts  of  soil  and  climate,  and  vary- 
ing and  abundant  production  and  their  unconquered  manhood  and 
womanhood,  will  presently  be  in  the  van  of  this  Union  of  States, 
and  will  lead  it  on  to  compelling  power  for  peace  and  growth  in  the 
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world-power  of  wealth  and  strength  and  moral  influence,  what- 
ever be  the  process,  however  many  the  years  that  may  be  required 
for  the  fulfilment. 

My  earnest  hope  and  prayer  are  that  in  the  advance  of  our 
country  toward  world  supremacy  as  in  the  advance  of  the  South 
from  ashes  and  darkness  and  desolation  to  prosperity  and  wealth, 
all  our  going  may  be  guided  by  the  manly  honesty,  the  supreme 
courage,  the  purity  of  thought  of  Lee,  and  that  the  new  South, 
however  brilliant  its  future  may  be,  shall  be  governed  always  and 
incite  others  to  be  governed,  by  the  rigid  sense  of  personal  honor, 
the  high  chivalry,  the  plain,  straightforward  dealing,  and  the  fine 
sense  of  integrity  that  marked  and  honored  the  old  South,  and  has 
made  the  memory,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  it  imperishable. 
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From  the  News- Leader,  May  16,  1906. 

WOMAN  SAVED  RICHMOND  CITY. 


Thrilling  Story  of  Dahlgren's  Raid  and  Mrs.  Seddon's  Old 
Blackberry  Wine. 

How  Governor  Wise  Got  Time  to  Give  Warning. 


[See  ante  p.  179  the  paper  of  Richard  G.  Crouch,  M.  D. — ED.] 

The  following  from  the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  written  -by 
William  Preston  Cabell,  deals  with  a  thrilling  story  of  the  war, 
familiar  in  most  of  its  aspects  to  Richmond  and  Virginia  people  but 
of  unfailing  interest,  especially  because  of  the  local  references  : 

History  has  not  recorded  the  fact  that  Richmond  and  the  lives  of 
Jeff  Davis  and  his  cabinet  were  saved  by  the  art  of  woman.  Ever 
since  the  semi-mythical  legend  of  the  rescue  of  Captain  John  Smith 
by  Pocahontas,  all  the  world  reads  with  romantic  interest  of  the 
saving  of  men  by  the  hand  of  woman. 

The  daring  exploits  of  Ulric  Dahlgren,  the  one-legged  boy-soldier 
who  was  only  21  when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  eclipsed 
the  wildest  legends  of  adventure  of  the  olden  time,  and  they  are 
interwoven  with  a  thrilling  episode  of  unwritten  history  which  reads 
like  romance  and  fiction. 

Early  one  morning  in  March,  1864,  we  were  startled  by  the  heavy 
pounding  on  the  oaken  doors  of  Sabot  Hill,  the  charming  home  of 
James  A.  Seddon,  secretary  of  war  of  the  Confederacy,  and  situated 
on  the  James  river,  twenty  miles  above  Richmond. 

Mr.  Seddon  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had  been  a  congress- 
man, and  was  a  man  of  great  refinement,  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  wealthy.  His  wife  was  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  Sallie 
Bruce,  one  of  the  large  family  of  that  name  in  Halifax  and  Char- 
lotte counties.  Her  sister,  Ellen,  another  famous  belle  of  the  Old 
Dominion  in  the  palmy  days,  was  married  to  James  M.  Morson, 
and  lived  on  the  adjoining  plantation,  Dover,  one  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic homesteads  in  Virginia.  Many  of  Richmond's  inner  circle 
enjoyed  the  famous  social  gatherings  here,  where  the  society  was 
as  delightful  as  that  which  adorned  the  literary  circles  of  the  British 
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metropolis  in  the  golden  age  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Moore,  and  Leigh 
Hunt. 

Mr.    Morson  and   his  brother-in-law,   Mr.   Seddon,  each  owned 
several   sugar  plantations   in   Louisiana,    besides    cotton    lands    in 
Mississippi.     Just  half  a  mile  distant  was  another  typical  old  Vir- 
ginia residence,  Eastwood,   owned  by  Mr.  Plumer  Hobson,  whose 
wife  was  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Eastwood  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  homes  imaginable  and  the 
abode  of  refinement  and  hospitality.     Mr.  Hobson  paid  $2,500  for 
Tom,  one  of  the  most  courtly  and  graceful  butlers,  or  "dining-room 
servants,"    as  they  were  in  those  days  called.     There  were  nine 
children  of  the  Seddon  home — one  of  the  happiest  in  all  America. 
On  the  night  before  the  heavy  pounding  on  the  Sabot  Hill  door, 
governor,  then  Brigadier-General  Henry  A.  Wise,  had  arrived  at 
Eastwood,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  W.   C. 
Mayo,  a  remarkably  clever  woman,  with  rare  intellectual  gifts  and 
literary  attainments.     The  governor  had  come  home  on  furlough 
•  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  with  his  family  reunion,  anticipated  a  brief  recrea- 
tion amid  the  charms  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  communities  in 
the  State.     He  had  traveled  from   Richmond,   on  the  old  James 
River  and  Kanawha  canal,  on  a  very  slow  and  primitive  boat,  called 
the  Packet,  built  very  much  on  the  plan  of  Noah's  ark.     The  mode 
of  travel  on  this  ancient  canal  was  something  astonishing.     A  ditch, 
filled  with  slimy  water,  snakes  and  bullfrogs,  and  fringed  along  its 
banks  with  lily  pads  and  weeping  willows,  furnished  the  waterway 
for   the  Packet.     A  piece  of  rope,   three  damaged  mules  driven 
tandem,   a  tin   horn  and  a  negro  were  the  accessories,  any  one  of 
which  failing,  caused  the  trip  on  the  Packet   to  be  suspended  or 
delayed  until  these  necessary  paraphernalia  were  provided.     The 
boat  was  a  curiosity,  and  the   toilet  facilities  for  the  entire  ship's 
company  were  a  comb  and  brush,  fastened  by  chains  to  keep  them 
from    falling    overboard,    and   a    tin    basin    similarly  guarded — all 
attached   to  the  side  of  the  boat  on  a  little  gangway  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  cabin. 

General  Wise  and  Mrs.  Mayo  entered  the  Eastwood  carriage 
which  was  awaiting  them  at  the  wharf  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Hobson  homestead,  and  as  Uncle  Ephriam,  a  famous  driver,  wheeled 
them  along  at  an  exhilarating  gait,  the  candles  twinkled  in  the 
windows,  and  the  lights  from  the  country  store  glinted  on  the 
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vehicle,  harness  and  trappings.  It  was  noticed  in  the  starlight  that 
the  northern  sky  was  aglow  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
aurora  borealis.  Merry,  happy  greetings  and  joyous  faces  met  the 
father  and  daughter  as  they  entered  the  Eastwood  threshold. 
Within,  the  warmth  of  great  wood  fires  and  the  good  cheer  of  a 
delicious  supper  banished  from  the  good  old  general  every  thought 
of  war,  as  he  looked  over  the  rich  viands  and  array  of  luxuries 
before  him,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  mess  pork,  "hard  tack," 
4<cush,"  sweet  potato  coffee,  slapjacks,  hoppin'-john  and  hoppin'- 
jinny  and  all  the  horrible  makeshifts  of  food  he  had  endured  for 
months  in  camp  at  the  front.  What  a  feast  it  was  !  Genuine  coffee 
from  Mrs.  Seddon's,  sugar  from  Mrs.  Morson's  and  sorghum  from 
Mrs.  Stanard's.  For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  general 
laid  his  head  on  snowy  pillows  and  tucked  himself  away,  at  mid- 
night, in  a  Christian  bed,  with  linen,  lavender-scented  sheets,  and 
warm,  soft  blankets,  to  dream  of  days  gone  by,  when,  at  his  own 
home  by  the  sea,  in  time  of  peace,  with  oysters,  terrapin  and  can- 
vasback  ducks  for  the  feast,  judges,  statesmen  and  even  presidents 
had  been  his  guests.  He  sank  to  rest,  in  fancy  hearing  the  sound 
of  salt  waves  at  his  tidewater  home,  and  the  sighing  of  the  winds 
through  the  seaside  pines.  A  soldier  of  the  general's  command 
had  come  up  with  him  on  furlough.  His  home  was  some  miles 
beyond  Eastwood,  in  the  back  country. 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning,  he  had  sped  rapidly  back  to 
Eastwood  to  tell  the  household  that  he  had  heard  "boots  and 
saddles"  sounded,  and  to  warn  his  dear  old  general  of  the  danger. 
The  mystery  of  the  aurora  borealis  was  solved;  for  right  around  his 
home  he  had  come  upon  the  bivouac  of  Dahlgren's  troopers. 
When  he  was  arousing  the  family,  the  enemy  was  coming  on  the 
same  road,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  behind  him.  The 
news  chilled  every  heart  with  the  sense  of  imminent  peril,  the 
dream  of  peace  and  rest  was  over,  and  the  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
where  last  night's  revel  was  held,  lay  dead.  There  was  hurrying 
for  the  stables.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  Tom  and  Ephraim  had 
brought  to  the  door  Pulaski,  the  blind  warhorse  of  the  general's 
dead  son,  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  of  the  famous  Richmond 
Light  Infantry  Blues,  who  had  been  killed  at  Roanoke  Island,  and 
Lucy  Washington,  Mr.  Hobson's  thoroughbred  riding  mare.  They 
were  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  general  and  his  son-in-law, 
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Mr.  Hobson,  galloped  off  with  whip  and  spur  to  Richmond  to 
notify  the  authorities  of  the  enemy's  proximity,  and  the  militia, 
home  guard  and  private  citizens  were  hurried  to  the  trenches. 

Dahlgren's  original  purpose  was  to  cross  the  James  River  at 
either  Jude's  ferry,  on  the  Morson  place,  or  at  Manakin  ferry, 
three  miles  below,  and  to  approach  Richmond  by  the  south  bank 
of  the  James.  Reaching  Belle  Isle,  he  proposed  to  liberate  the 
12,000  Federal  prisoners  encamped  thereon,  who,  reinforced  with 
his  regiment,  could  easily  sack  the  Confederate  capital,  as  Richmond 
was  then  in  an  almost  defenseless  condition,  the  reserves  having 
been  sent  to  Lee  at  the  front.  There  was  found  upon  Dahlgren's 
body  a  memorandum,  in  which  the  young  man  had  made  a  wager 
that  he  would  hang  Jeff  Davis  and  his  cabinet  on  that  raid.  But 
the  fates  were  against  him,  as  he  was  repulsed  that  evening  in  a 
desperate  charge  on  the  fortifications  and  later  killed. 

He  was  ignorant  of  the  depth  of  water  at  the  ferry  crossings,  and 
therefore  paid  a  burly,  black  negro  man  from  the  Stanard  place, 
who  professed  safe  knowledge  of  the  ferry,  $10  to  pilot  the  troop 
of  cavalry  safely  across  to  the  south  bank.  They  had  not  proceeded 
half  way  across  the  stream  when  the  advance  horsemen  were  over 
their  heads,  and  one  of  the  number  drowned.  A  retreat  was 
promptly  ordered,  the  negro  was  hanged  after  a  "drum-head" 
court  martial,  and  his  body  left  swinging  from  a  limb  over  the  road- 
side. The  neighbors  allowed  this  coal-black  corpse  to  hang  there 
for  a  week  as  an  object  lesson  to  impress  the  slaves  of  the  vicinage 
with  a  new  idea  of  Northern  feeling  toward  the  blacks.  I  shall 
never  forget  when  a  seven-year-old  boy,  and  passing  along  the  road 
one  evening  at  twilight,  how  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me  when  this 
gruesome  spectacle  met  my  horrified  vision — the  neck  of  the  darky 
thrice  its  ordinary  length  and  his  immense  pedal  extremities 
suspended  scarcely  three  feet  above  the  ground.  When  Dahlgren 
and  his  staff  dashed  up  to  the  Hobson  home  at  dawn  with  drawn 
revolvers,  one  of  the  men  inquired,  "  Where  is  the  man  that  hanged 
John  Brown?"  Mrs.  Mayo,  who  had  come  out  on  the  porch, 
replied,  ' '  If  you  mean  my  father,  General  Wise,  he  is  not  in  this 
house."  At  this  very  moment,  Mrs.  Mayo  could  see  her  father 
and  Mr.  Hobson  entering  the  woodland  in  a  sweeping  gallop  about 
400  yards  distant  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  The  negroes  had 
advised  Colonel  Dahlgren  that  General  Wise  was  visiting  Eastwood, 
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and  a  hasty  search  was  made  for  the  man  who  was  Governor  of 
Virginia  when  John  Brown  and  his  confederates  were  captured  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  hanged  at  Charlestown. 

A  handsome  stone  barn  on  the  Morson  place,  which  cost  $65,000, 
and  three  fine  stables  with  the  horses  in  them,  were  burned  that 
morning,  and  there  was  great  consternation  at  these  three  homes — 
all  in  plain  view  of  each  other.  At  this  time  Mr.  Morson  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  Southern  plantations,  and  his  elder  children,  who  were 
left  with  their  aunt  at  Sabot  Hill,  could  hear  the  groans  of  their 
father's  horses  in  the  burning  stables  and  see  the  flames  wipe  out 
the  magnificent  buildings  at  Dover,  while  the  residence  was  saved 
by  the  faithful  slaves.  Dahlgren  had  been  told  that  Dover  was 
Mr.  Seddon's  home,  and  his  object  was  to  destroy  the  property 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  Dover,  a  number  of  the  troops, 
half  drunk,  found  Mrs.  Morson' s  handsome  wardrobe,  replete  with 
a  variety  of  elegant  toilettes,  donned  her  wedding  gown  and  other 
costly  feminine  costumes,  formed  a  cotillion,  and  danced  all  over 
the  yard  in  this  ridiculous  "fancy  dress  "  apparel.  At  Sabot  Hill, 
the  old  black  "  mammy,"  Aunt  Lou,  rushed  into  the  nursery  that 
morning,  crying  out,  "  Lawdy,  chillun,  git  up  and  dress  as  quick  as 
yer  kin,  de  whole  hillside  is  blue  wid  Yankees."  Uncle  Charles, 
the  dining-room  servant,  begged  the  bluejackets  not  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  property  of  his  master  and  mistress,  and  was  as  true 
and  loyal  as  "Aunt  Lou,"  who  hurried  the  children  to  a  safe 
hiding  place.  When  Dahlgren  knocked  at  the  doors  of  Sabot  Hill, 
Mrs.  Seddon  came  forward  with  that  high,  womanly  spirit  which 
characterized  so  many  patriotic  Southern  women  when  all  the  men 
were  absent  at  the  front  and  their  homes  were  in  danger  of  the 
enemy's  torch. 

The  intrepid  young  officer,  standing  upon  a  wooden  leg,  and 
leaning  upon  a  crutch  (his  leg  had  been  amputated  by  reason  of  a 
wound  in  the  ankle,  received  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  July,  1863), 
introduced  himself  as  Colonel  Dahlgren.  Mrs.  Seddon  asked  him 
if  he  was  related  to  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren.  When  the  response 
came  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  admiral,  the  wife  of  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War  replied,  "Your  father  was  an  old  beau  of  mine 
in  my  girlhood  days  when  I  was  a  schoolmate  of  your  mother's  in 
Philadelphia."  This  seemed  to  touch  a  tender  chord,  and  the 
Colonel  at  once  doffed  his  hat  and  promised  Mrs.  Seddon  protec- 
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tion  and  immunity  from  harm  for  herself  and  property.  Whereupon 
she  invited  the  gallant  officer  and  his  staff  to  walk  into  the  elegant 
parlors  of  this  old  Virginia  mansion  with  twenty-six  rooms,  and 
built  at  a  cost  of  $64,000.  Mrs.  Seddon  ordered  Uncle  Charles  to 
bring  from  the  cellar  some  blackberry  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1844, 
and  quickly  a  hostile  invader  was  converted  into  an  amiable  guest, 
whose  brain  was  soon  exhilarated  with  the  sparkling  wine,  and  his 
manly  soul  captivated  by  the  gracious  diplomacy  and  finesse  of  his 
father's  quondam  sweetheart.  It  was  by  this  device  and  strategy 
that  Mrs.  Seddon  detained  Colonel  Dahlgren  about  the  length 
of  time  required  by  General  Wise  and  Mr.  Hobson  to  speed  to 
Richmond  and  notify  her  husband  of  the  great  peril  to  the  young 
nation's  capital,  for  she  was  advised  of  their  flight  to  Richmond. 
Thus,  it  was  late  that  evening  when  young  Dahlgren  reached  the 
beleagured  forts  around  Richmond. 
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From  the   Times- Dispatch,  June  4,  1905. 

"SMYTH   BLUES." 


Muster  Roll  Company  D,  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry. 

Editor  of  the  Times-Dispatch  : 

Sir, — No  part  of  your  excellent  paper  is  more  interesting  to 
the  remnant  of  old  Confederate  soldiers  now  living  than  that  portion 
you  have  so  kindly  dedicated  to  them  and  the  stories  they  tell;  for 
after  all,  it  is  the  man  behind  the  guns  who  knew  best  the  fierceness 
of  the  conflict  while  it  raged  around  him,  and  the  story  he  tells 
brings  us  nearer  the  scene  of  action  and  impresses  it  in  detail  upon 
our  minds  more  effectually  than  general  history  will  ever  do. 

Since  arranging  and  sending  to  Major  Robert  W.  Hunter  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  enclosed  list  of  members  of  Company  "D,"  Fourth 
Virginia  Infantry  (Stonewall  Brigade),  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  send 
it  to  you  and  ask  you  to,  some  time  or  another,  give  it  a  place  in  the 
Confederate  column  of  your  paper.  Its  publication  is  desired  not 
alone  because  it  gives  the  names  enrolled  on  Orderly  Sergeant's 
book,  but  because  it  embraces  information  of  some  who  are  dead 
and  others  living,  which  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  many  widely 
scattered  since  the  parting  at  Appomattox  in  1865. 
Most  respectfully, 

Marion,  Va.,  1902.  JNO.  S.  APPERSON. 

A.  G.  Pendleton,  captain;  major  1862;  resigned;  died  in  Roan- 
oke,  Va. ,  1902. 

James  W.  Kennedy,  first  lieutenant;  retired  1862;  died  in  Ten- 
nessee after  the  war. 

A.  E.  Gibson,  second  lieutenant;  captain  1862;  killed  near 
Groveton,  Second  Manassas. 

J.  J.  Bishop,  first  sergeant;  died  from  wounds  Second  Manassas. 

J.  M.  Fuller,  second  sergeant;  wounded  Gettysburg. 

F.  W.  Rider,  third  sergeant;  died  after  war. 

J.  M.  Thomas,  fourth  sergeant;  promoted  captain. 

D.  B.  Kootz,  first  corporal;  wounded  Kernstown. 

I.  M.  Lampie,  second  corporal;  wounded  Spotsylvania  Court- 
house; died  since  war. 

H.  T.  Killinger,  third  corporal. 

T.  A.  Oury,  fourth  corporal;  wounded  First  Manassas;  dead. 

Adam  Allen,  killed  Chancellorsville. 
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Benjamin  Allen,  wounded  Winchester;  lost  an  eye;  dead. 

David  Allison. 

I.  G.  Anderson,  lost  leg-,  Sharpsburg;  dead. 

John  S.  Apperson,  commissioned  hospital  steward  1862;  assigned 
duty  with  Field  Infirmary,  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V.  (Surgeon 
Black). 

B.  F.  Bates. 

William  Barbour;  dead. 

Alex  Bear,  promoted  lieutenant  1862. 

W.  P.  Bell,  died  from  wounds,  Second  Manassas. 

Randolph  Bradley,  killed  below  Richmond. 

Isaac  Brown,  killed  Sharpsburg. 

W.  H.   Bolton. 

Cleophas ,  wounded. 

John  A.  Buchanan,  Judge  Court  of  Appeals,  Virginia. 
George  C.  Bridgeman. 

Samuel  A.  Byars,  wounded  Chancellorsville;  lame  for  life. 
J.  S.  Campbell. 

Thomas  P.  Campbell,  promoted  lieutenant;  wounded  Wilder- 
ness, 1864. 

W.  B.  Carder,  promoted  lieutenant;  died  since  war. 

W.  H.  Cleaver,  killed  Cedar  Creek,  1864. 

John  Cox. 

George  W.  Cullop,  lost  leg  at  Chancellorsville;  died  since  war. 

J.  R.  Cullop. 

John  J.  Dix,  died  from  wounds  received,  Chancellorsville. 

Adam  Dutton,  died  after  war. 

James  A.  Dutton. 

G.  M.   Dudley. 

C.  O.  Davis. 
James  W.  Duncan. 
W.  P.  Francis. 

G.  H.  Fudge,  lieutenant;  wounded,  Fredericksburg;  Judge  of 
County  Court,  Smyth. 

John  W.  Fudge. 

Robert  Fulwiler. 

Edward  Falkie,  wounded. 

Robert  Green,  wounded  First  Manassas. 

Henry  Goodman,  killed,  May  i2th,  Spotsylvania. 

Ambrose  Griffith,  color-bearer;  wounded  at  Chancellorsville  and 
before  Petersburg. 
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Moses  Gibson. 

James  J.  Gill,  lost  leg  at  Gettysburg. 

Harris. 

J.  F.  Harris,  died  since  war. 

William  Henegar,  killed,  Cedar  Creek,  1864. 

W.  R.  Henegar. 

Henry  Henderlite;  died  since  war. 

Ephriam,  died  from  wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville. 

John  Hogsdon. 

John  N.  Hull. 

Abram  Hutton,  died  after  war. 

John  Hutton,  died  from  wounds  at  Chancellorsville. 

A.  J.  Isenhower,  killed,  Sharpsburg. 
M.  T.  James,  died  in  prison. 

S.   E.  James,  killed  in  battle. 

E.  M.  James. 

B.  F.  Jones,  died  from  wounds,  Second  Manassas. 
H.  B.  Jones,  died  in  hospital. 

T.   L.  Jones,  died  in  hospital. 

B.  F.  Leonard,  wounded  First  Manassas;  died  after  war. 

Joseph  H.  Lampie,  killed  battle  Kernstown. 

Albert  Lambert,  dead. 

W.  A.  Mays,  wounded  on  picket  duty. 

W.  H.  Magruder. 

F.  B.  Magruder,  wounded  at  Chancellorsville. 
B.  F.  Maiden. 

Edward  McCready,  killed  First  Manassas. 

H.  H.  McCready,  lieutenant;  wounded  at  Chancellorsville;  killed 
Payne's  farm. 

Robert  McCready;  died  from  wounds  Wilderness,  1864. 

W.  F.  Moore,  killed  Spotsylvania,  1864. 

J.  M.  Morris;  dead; 

Samuel  Neff,  killed  Kernstown. 

T.  C.  Oaks. 

Bedford  Overbay. 

John  Parrish,  killed  at  Payne's  farm. 

J.  T.  Palmer;  dead. 

Matthew  Prater;  dead. 

Martin  Roane,  lost  two  fingers  at  Chancellorsville;  dead. 

James  Roark;  dead.  * 
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J.  H.  Romans,  killed  First  Manassas. 

Samuel  Reedy. 

A.  O.  Sanders,  wounded  below  Richmond. 

A.  T.  Sanders;  died  since  the  war. 

William  Sanders,  died  during  the  war. 

Jesse  Seay. 

Benjamin  Sexton,  died  from  wounds,  Second  Manassas. 

F.  H.  Sexton,  died  in  prison. 

M.  Sexton,  killed  Gettysburg. 

Sexton,  wounded. 

C.  C.  Snider,  died  from  wounds. 
T.  C.  Sexton. 

A.  J.   Staley. 

R.  S.  Stephens,  died  since  war. 

J.  H.  Sayers. 

T.  E.  Schwartz. 

W.  B.  Skeffey,  died  at  Elmira  prison. 

Willoughby  Savage. 

Henry  Tibbs.  died  during  the  war. 

J.  B.  Umbarger,  lost  arm  at  Gettysburg. 

A.  N.  Umbarger. 

William  Umbarger,  wounded  Chancellorsville;  died  since  the  war. 

Ephriam  Umbarger,  died  since  the  war. 

D.  W.  Venable. 

R.  C.  Vaughan,  promoted  captain;  died  after  war. 

W.  D.  Willmore,  wounded  in  front  of  Richmond,  1864. 

Thomas  J.  Wolf,  died  from  wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville. 

Sampson  H.  Wolf,  killed  First  Manassas. 

Joseph  Wolf;  dead. 

Lafayette  Wolf. 

A.  I.  Wygal. 

T.  J.  Wygal;  dead. 

S.  J.  Wolf,  died  after  war. 

Theodore  Wallace,  died  after  war. 

Henry  Webb,  died  from  wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville. 

John  M.  Williams,  promoted  captain;  wounded  at  Sharpsburg. 

John  Williams. 

B.  P.  Walker,  wounded  Kernstown. 

J.  M.  Wilburn,  killed  in  skirmish  near  Shepherdstown. 
Edward  Harrison,  died  from  wourfds  received  at  Chancellorsville. 
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From  the  Times- Dispatcli,  June  4,  1905. 

THIRTY-THIRD  VIRGINIA  AT  FIRST  MANASSAS. 


Colonel    Cummings   Takes  Liberties  with  his  Orders 
and  Does  Good  Work. 


Colonel  J.   W.  Allen's  Report— Interesting   Recollections 
of  Deeds  of  Valor  at  First  Manassas  Battle. 

The  fame  of  "Stonewall  Jackson"  overspread  the  Honey  Hill 
combat  at  Manassas,  2ist  of  July,  1861,  but  the  reports  of  all  his 
regimental  commanders  having  been  lost,  no  official  record  clarifies 
the  movements  and  achievements  of  his  five  regiments  on  that  day. 
The  recent  discovery  and  publication  in  The  Times- Dispatch 
of  Colonel  Kenton  Harper's  report  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  Infantry, 
have  fixed  the  movements  of  that  regiment,  and  various  communi- 
cations from  reliable  officers  and  men  have  well  nigh  completed 
the  history  of  the  brigade  on  that  occasion.  Colonel  Arthur  C. 
Cummings,  of  Abingdon,  commanded  the  Thirty- third  Virginia 
Infantry  that  day.  He  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  ?nd  was 
a  highly  accomplished  soldier  and  gentleman,  worthy  of  higher 
command  than  befel  his  lot.  His  recent  death  has  brought  the 
name  of  this  modest  and  heroic  man  ag"ain  before  the  public.  He 
shunned  notoriety  of  all  kinds,  and  rested  content  in  "the  con- 
scientiousness of  duty  faithfully  performed." 

Captain  John  H.  Grabill,  of  the  Thirty-third,  who  was  with  his 
regiment  in  the  Manassas  battle,  and  has  kindly  furnished  me  a  brief 
statement  and  also  with  a  pretty  full  account  from  Colonel  Cum- 
mings, contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Captain  Grabill  at  Wood- 
stock, where  he  lives,  dated  May  16,  1898.  It  is  due  to  history 
that  these  memorials  of  a  brave  regiment  and  of  valiant  deeds  that 
had  no  little  to  do  with  the  Confederate  victory,  be  published. 
Captain  Grabill  relates  his  distinct  memory  of  the  charge  of  the 
Thirty-third,  and  that  it  was  against  the  Brooklyn  Zouaves  (the 
Fourteenth  New  York),  and  a  Michigan  Regiment  (the  Michigan 
then  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterwards  Major- General  Orlando  B. 
Wetroy),  who  was  at  the  front  of  the  Federal  battery.  He  says: 
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"They  were  driven  over  their  own  battery  by  the  charge  of  the 
Thirty-third,"  and  the  battery  captured  as  related  by  General 
Cummings.  After  the  battle  w?s  over,  General  Jackson  rode  to 
one  of  the  field  hospitals.  As  he  sat  upon  his  horse  he  looked 
steadily  upon  the  dying  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Thirty-third,  who  was 
propped  against  a  small  tree,  and  made  this  remark:  "The  wcrk 
Colonel  Cumming's  regiment  did  today  was  worth  the  loss  of  the 
entire  regiment." 

LOCATION    OF   THE     GUNS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Colonel  Cum m ings'  description  of  the 
action,,  he  says:  "The  pieces  taken  by  the  Thirty-third  were 
situated  considerably  to  the  left  (as  we  were  facing)  of  the  Henry 
House,  and  the  pieces  taken  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade 
were  somewhat  on  the  same  line,  but  nearer  the  Henry  House." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  statement  as  to  the  location  of  the  guns 
is  correct.  Major  R.  W.  Hunter,  who  was  at  that  time  first  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  the  Second  Virginia  Infantry,  which  was 
immediately  on  the  right  of  the  Thirty-third,  confirms  Colonel 
Cummings'  statement,  and  I  have  seen  similar  statements  in  other 
accounts  of  the  battle.  The  History  of  the  Ulster  Guard,  a  New 
York  regiment,  by  Colonel  Gates,  who  commanded  it,  contains  a 
description  of  the  battle  at  this  point  very  much  like  that  of 
Colonel  Cummings'. 

Confusion  has  arisen  in  some  of  the  versions  of  this  conflict  by 
the  writer's  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  separated  guns  that 
were  taken  by  Colonel  Cummings  and  those  subsequently  carried 
nearer  to  the  Henry  House,  when  the  whole  field  was  swept  in  the 
final  Confederate  charge. 

ANOTHER    FITZ    LEE. 

The  Captain  Lee  referred  to  by  Colonel  Cummings  was  William 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  born  in  Richmond,  but  then  of  Alexandria,  the  son 
of  Rev.  William  F.  Lee,  and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  the  class  of  1853.  Two  years  later  he  became 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  was  on  duty  at  the  St.  Louis  arsenal,  and  he  resigned  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  State.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-third 
Virginia  Infantry. 
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THE  SECOND  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Just  after  that  sally  of  the  Thirty-third,  the  Second  Virginia 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  James  W.  Allen,  which  was  the  next  regi- 
ment to  its  right,  advanced  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Allen,  born  in 
Shenandoah,  had  moved  with  his  father's  family  in  boyhood  to 
Bedford  county,  and  had  attended  the  old  New  London  Academy. 
He  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1849,  and 
became  there  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  after  first 
teaching  at  the  Piedmont  Institute  in  Liberty.  No  report  from  him 
appears  in  the  war  records,  but  an  extract  from  it  is  found  in 
"  The  Memorial  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,"  by  Charles  D. 
Walker,  p.  324,  which  indicates  that  it  has  been  published  in  the 
press,  and  it  happily  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  story  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  at  Manassas.  Colonel  Allen  had  but  one  eye, 
and  during  the  cannonade  which  preceded  the  infantry  combat  on 
that  day,  a  shot  cut  off  the  limb  of  a  pine  tree  and  hurled  it  in  his 
other  eye,  temporarily  blinding  him.  He  afterward  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  killed  while  in  command  of  the  brigade  at 
Games'  Mill,  June  27,  1862. 

COLONEL  ALLEN'S  REPORT. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Allen  of  the  action  of  his  regiment  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  he  says: 

"About  i  P.  M.  I  was  directed  to  station  my  regiment  at  the 
edge  of  a  pine  thicket  to  support  the  battery  immediately  on  my 
right,  with  orders  to  fire  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  over 
the  hill,  then  to  charge  and  drive  them  back  with  the  bayonet.  In 
this  position  my  men  lay  somewhat  under  the  cover  of  the  hill  for 
moKe  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  all  of  which  time  they  were 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  shell  and  shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  had  advanced,  under  cover  of  the  hills,  to  my  left  flank. 
Many  of  my  men  and  officers  were  wounded  by  explosions  that 
took  place  immediately  in  their  midst;  yet  they  stood  their  ground, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  infantry.  Colonel  Cummings,  on  my 
left,  met  them,  endeavoring  to  turn  their  flank.  After  advancing, 
two  of  his  companies  fell  back  through  my  left,  which  was  kept  in 
position  by  the  coolness  of  Captain  Nelson,  who  gallantly  main- 
tained his  position,  though  exposed  to  a  front  fire  of  grape  and 
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shell,  and  a  flank  fire  from  the  enemy's  musketry.  At  this  junctuer 
I  was  informed  by  Major  Botts  (whose  coolness,  energy  and 
perseverance  in  rallying  the  men  deserves  special  mention)  that  my 
left  was  turned.  Not  seeing  the  enemy  in  front,  I  directed  that  the 
three  left  companies  be  drawn  back  to  meet  them.  This  order  was 
partially  misunderstood  by  the  centre  companies  for  a  general 
direction  to  fall  back,  and  all  the  line  turned.  I  at  once  gave  the 
order  to  charge,  but  the  thicket  was  so  close  and  impenetrable  that 
only  a  part  of  the  right  wing,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lackland, 
could  be  rallied  about  thirty  yards  in  rear  of  the  original  position, 
the  enemy  having  advanced  to  the  position  originally  held  by  the 
left  of  the  regiment,  judging  by  their  fire,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
see  them. 

SPECIALLY    MENTIONED. 

"At  this  moment  Colonel  Preston,  who  was  on  my  right,  and  in 
rear  of  the  battery,  advanced,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lackland, 
with  about  one  hundred  of  my  right,  charged  on  the  enemy's 
batteries,  drove  them  from  their  pieces,  and  took  position  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  guns,  sheltering  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
by  them.  Wishing  to  secure  one  of  the  rifle  cannon,  he  ordered 
five  or  six  men  to  take  it  to  the  rear,  but  had  not  preceded  more 
than  fifty  yards,  when  the  enemy  opened  on  his  right,  which  was 
unsupported,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  few  men 
under  his  command,  having  lost  nine  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded  in  the  charge.  The  line  did  not  retire  until  after  our 
battery  was  withdrawn. 

"  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  having  been  handed  in,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this  report 
without  again  making  honorable  mention  of  Captain  Nelson,  who 
gallantly  fell  at  his  post,  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  to 
the  gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lackland,  who,  with  but  a 
handful  of  men,  charged  on  the  enemy's  battery  and  actually 
brought  one  of  their  rifled  guns  to  the  rear,  with  but  four  men." 

Colonel  Allen's  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Preston, 
"who  was  on  the  right  and  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,"  denotes  the 
time  when  Jackson's  right  centre  advanced  under  his  immediate 
direction.  This  was  the  third  and  effectual  movement  which 
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carried  the  position  defended  by  Griffin's  and  Rickett's  one  of 
twelve  guns,  which  were  posted  near  the  Henry  House,  some  of 
them  being  turned  on  the  front  of  the  Second  and  Thirty-third 
Regiments,  and  the  most  of  them  on  the  batteries  of  Pendleton  to 
the  right  of  these  regiments,  and  on  the  front  of  the  other  three 
regiments  of  the  brigade;  i.  e.,  the  Fourth,  Twenty-seventh  and 
Fifth.  When  Colonel  James  P.  Preston  went  forward  with  the 
Fourth,  the  Twenty-seventh,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Echols,  moved  simultaneously,  and  the  two  regiments  commingled 
at  the  captured  guns,  each  losing  heavily  in  the  charge. 

From  the  material  collected  in  the  contribution  to  The  Times- 
Dispatch,  the  historian,  with  the  aid  of  the  War  Records,  can  now 
compute  the  complete  story  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  at  First 
Manassas. 

JOHN  W.  DANIEL. 


Colonel  Cummings's  Account. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Oth  of  July,  1861,  our  army  lay  in  rear  and 
facing  Bull  Run,  the  right  resting  near  Union  Mills,  and  the  left  at 
the  Stone  bridge.  General  Beauregard  expected  to  be  attacked 
the  next  morning  on  the  front  and  right,  but  very  soon  in  the 
morning  he  and  General  Johnston  saw  that  the  enemy  was  moving 
on  the  Centreville  road,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone  bridge,  with 
the  view  of  attacking  and  turning  our  left  flank,  the  demonstration 
on  our  front  being  only  a  feint.  Leaving  a  force  to  protect  our 
right,  the  rest  of  the  army,  except  the  command  at  or  near  the 
Stone  bridge,  already  engaged,  were  moved  along  and  in  the  rear 
of  Bull  Run  to  reinforce  the  troops  already  engaged,  and  to  resist 
the  attack  on  our  left. 

The  Stonewall  Brigade,  after  being  halted  several  times,  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  or  ridge.  The  centre  of  the  brigade,  when  thus 
formed  in  line  in  a  pine  thicket  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  was 
about  opposite  the  famous  Henry  House,  After  the  brigade  was 
formed  in  line,  we  were  ordered  to  lay  down  in  the  edge  of  the 
pines.  This  was  about  12  or  i  o'clock,  and  the  battle  had  then 
been  raging  for  hours,  and  our  troops  were  being  driven  back.  As 
the  brigade  was  then  in  line,  the  Thirty-third  was  on  the  left  and 
was  at  that  time  the  extreme  left  of  our  army.  On  its  right  the 
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Second,  Fourth,  Twenty-Seventh  and  Fifth — the  latter,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  little  detached  from  the  balance  of  the  brigade.  [The 
Fourth  was  in  line  behind  Colonel  Pendleton's  batteries,  and  the 
Twenty-seventh  just  in  rear  of  it;  so  that  the  right  centre  was  four 
deep.— J.  W.  D.] 

Two  of  the  largest  companies  of  the  Thirty-third  had  been  left 
in  'the  Valley.  The  eight  companies  present  were  from  Shenandoah , 
Page,  Hampshire  and  Hardy  (five  were  from  Shenandoah,  and  one 
each  from  Page,  Hardy  and  Hampshire);  both  the  latter  companies 
were  small,  about  fifty  men,  so  that  deducting  the  sick  and  absent, 
there  were  only  about  400  men  in  the  action.  I  was  then  the  only 
regular  field  officer  in  the  regiment;  but  there  was  a  Captain  Lee, 
a  splendid  man  and  gallant  officer,  who  had  been  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  regiment  and  acted  as  field  lieutenant-colonel;  he 
was,  in  the  charge,  struck  in  the  breast  with  a  piece  of  shell  and  fell 
at  his  post  mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

THE   CHARGE  OF  THE  THIRTY-THIRD  WAS  VIOLATION  OF  ORDERS. 

After  giving  this  brief  account  of  our  movements  and  the  position 
of  the  brigade  previous  to  our  going  into  action,  I  will  give  my 
recollections,  which  is  quite  distinct,  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
Thirty-third  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  being  made  before  the 
charge  was  made  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade.  This 
charge  by  the  Thirty-third  was  made  contrary  to  the  order  of 
General  Jackson,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why  his  order  was 
not  strictly  obeyed — as  you  will  remember,  the  eight  companies 
that  participated  in  the  charge,  whilst  made  up  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  body  of  gallant  men,  were,  with  probably  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  companies,  composed  of  undrilled  and  undisciplined  men; 
in  other  words,  they  might  almost  be  termed  raw  recruits.  Whilst 
the  brigade  was  laying  in  the  edge  of  the  pines  the  Thirty-third, 
a  little  to  the  left  and  front  of  the  Henry  House,  as  we  were  facing, 
General  Jackson  rode  along  in  line  and  directed  me  to  look  out  for 
the  enemy's  artillery  and  to  wait  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty 
paces,  and  then  to  fire  and  charge  bayonets.  The  battle  was  then 
raging  to  our  front  and  right  and  our  forces  still  being  driven  back. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  thereafter,  some  men,  dressed  in  red, 
presumably  Federals,  appeared  in  the  bushes  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  regiment,  and  some  of  the  men  of  the  left  company  fired  at 
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them,  and  about  the  same  time  some  shots  from  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery raked  through  the  brush  just  over  the  regiment  and  tore  up  the 
ground  uncomfortably  near  the  men,  and  the  two  things  together, 
coming  about  the  same  time,  caused  considerable  confusion  in  a 
part  of  the  regiment,  and  realizing  that  the  most  trying  position 
that  raw  men,  and  even  the  best  disciplined  and  bravest  could  be 
placed  in,  was  to  be  required  to  remain  still,  doing  nothing  and  re- 
ceiving the  enemy's  fire  without  returning  it,  I  feared  the  conse- 
quences, if  I  strictly  obeyed  General  Jackson's  orders;  therefore  it 
was  that  I  gave  the  orders  to  charge,  contrary  to  his  order  to  wait 
until  the  enemy  was  within  thirty  paces,  the  enemy  being  much 
further  off  at  that  time. 

From  this  you  will  readily  see  how  it  happened  that  the  Thirty- 
third  made  the  charge  before  the  other  regiments  made  the  charge 
as  a  brigade.  A  more  gallant  charge  is  rarely  made  than  was  then 
made  by  the  Thirty-third  (though  in  not  a  very  good  order).  The 
men  moved  off  with  the  greatest  alacity,  killed  and  drove  off  the 
gunners,  shot  down  their  artlillery  heroes  and  captured  the  battery 
of  artillery,  but  the  loss  was  so  great,  there  being  about  43  killed 
and  140  wounded  altogether,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  cap- 
tured guns  and  fall  back  in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire  and  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  this  was  the  first  check  the  enemy  received  up  to 
that  time.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade 
made  a  charge  and  captured  another  battery.  The  pieces  taken  by 
the  Thirty-third  were  situated  considerably  to  the  left  (as  we  were 
facing)  of  the  Henry  House,  and  the  pieces  taken  by  the  other 
regiments  of  the  brigade  were  somewhat  in  the  same  line,  but 
nearer  the  Henry  House  (the  Robinson  House  being  still  further  to 
the  right).  One  of  the  men  of  the  Thirty-third  cut  a  bridle  bit 
from  a  bridle  of  one  of  the  artillery  horses  and  gave  me  afterwards, 
which  I  have  used  ever  since  and  have  now.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  what  I  have  since  learned  that  the  battery  or  pieces 
taken  by  the  Thirty-third  was  Griffin's,  and  that  the  one  or  pieces 
taken  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  was  Rickett's  or  prob- 
ably, if  there  was  but  one  battery  in  front  of  the  brigade  it  was 
placed  in  two  sections,  the  one  on  the  left  taken  by  the  Thirty- 
third,  and  the  other,  in  the  same  line,  but  nearer  the  Henry  House, 
and  the  one  taken  but  abandoned  by  the  Thirty-third  was  also  re- 
taken by  the  brigade. 

I  think,  however,   it  is  more  probable  that  both  Griffin's  and 
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Rickett's  were  in  position  near  and  to  the  left  of  the  Henry  House. 
With  batteries  or  sections  of  batteries  at  two  different  points  near 
and  to  the  left  of  the  Henry  House,  will  readily  account  for  the 
Thirty-third  taking  one  and  the  other  regiments  taking  the  other, 
and  also  retaking  the  one  captured  by  the  Thirty-third. 

RETAKING   OF   THE    ARTILLERY   BY    THE    BRIGADE. 

There  are  two  things,  however,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt — one  that  the  Thirty-third,  being  at  the  time  on  the  extreme 
left  of  our  army,  charged  alone  and  took  the  enemy's  battery  or 
section  thereof  on  our  left,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  brigade  imme- 
diately charged  and  took  a  battery  or  section  of  one  nearest  the 
Henry  House,  and  as  I  now  recollect,  if  not  mistaken,  retook  the 
one  previously  taken  by  the  Thirty-third,  numbers  of  the  Thirty- 
third  falling  in  with  other  regiments  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a 
regiment,  and  also  that  I  ordered  the  charge  by  the  Thirty-third 
before  the  time  arrived  to  execute  General  Jackson's  order  for  the 
reason  before  given.  Every  regiment  gallantly  did  its  whole  duty, 
the  other  regiments  likely  doing  more  fighting  than  the  Thirty- 
third,  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  it  in  making  the  first 
charge  alone  and  the  disorganization  that  followed. 

I  had  frequent  talks  with  the  officers  of  the  brigade  after  the  fight 
and  never  knew  of  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the 
different  regiments  of  the  brigade,  and  see  no  occasion  for  any  now. 
In  a  fight,  of  course,  every  one  sees  more  clearly  what  takes  place 
in  his  immediate  presence,  and  no  doubt,  many  things  were  seen 
by  others  of  which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  have  evidence 
in  my  possession  from  others  of  the  Thirty-third  which  more  than 
sustain  my  account  of  the  action  cf  the  Thirty-third.  From  having 
been  somewhat  unwell,  my  hand  is  a  little  tremulous,  but  I  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  wade  through  this  badly  written  letter,  and  if 
you  tire  before  you  reach  the  end,  you  can  stop  and  take  it  in 
broken  doses.  I  should  have  written  you  a  clean  and  better 
account  of  the  part  performed  by  the  Thirty-third  and  the  rest  of 
the  brigade  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  but  you  must  be  satisfied 
at  present  with  this.  I  should  regret  very  much  for  any  contro- 
versy to  arise  as  to  the  part  performed  by  any  regiment  of  the 
brigade  that  was  immortalized  on  the  eventful  2ist  of  July,  1861, 
when  all  behaved  so  gallantly  and  are  entitled  to  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  their  full  duty  was  well  performed.  But  as  you  are 
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an  editor,  though  I  may  be  over-cautious,  I  will  ask,  as  there  is  no 
necessity  of  it,  you  will  not  make  public  my  letter.  The  whole 
brigade  measured  up  to  its  full  standard  of  duty,  made  its  reputa- 
tion and  there  let  it  rest.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  I  have  had 
a  great  longing  to  visit  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  but  the  time  never 
seemed  opportune,  but  I  still  cherish,  perhaps,  the  vain  hope  of 
'doing  so.  As  age  advances,  my  heart  instinctively  turns  to  old 
friends  and  old  things,  many  of  whom  (that  is,  friends)  I  fancy,  I 
would  meet  in  the  Valley.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  any 
time  when  when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  remain, 

ARTHUR  C.  CUMMINGS. 
Abingdon,  May  16,  1898. 


From  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  January  21,  1907. 

THE    BERKELEY  BROTHERS 
Of  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A. 

Colonel  C.  Edmund  Berkeley,  of  Prince  William  County,  Va., 
spoke  at  the  banquet  Saturday  night,  January  19,  1907,  at  the 
Hotel  Kernan,  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  in  Maryland,  in  Baltimore. 

The  Sun  tells  these  interesting  facts  about  the  distinguished  guest: 

Colonel  Berkeley  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  survivors  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  born  February  29,  and,  while  his  birthday 
comes  only  once  in  every  four  years,  he  will  be  eighty-three  when 
February  28,  1907,  shall  have  come  and  gone.  On  that  day  the 
average  age  of  his  two  brothers  and  himself  will  be  eighty -one 
years — a  remarkable  coincidence. 

Colonel  Berkeley  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  Virginia 
Regiment,  "The  Bloody  Eighth."  His  brother,  Colonel  Norborne 
Berkeley,  who  lives  with  him  in  Prince  William  County,  was  colonel 
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of  that  regiment.  A  third  brother,  Major  William  Berkeley,  who 
lives  in  Richmond,  was  major  of  the  regiment.  Still  a  fourth 
brother,  the  late  Captain  Charles  Berkeley,  was  a  senior  captain  in 
the  Eighth. 

FAMOUS    FOR    ITS    HEROISM. 

This  remarkable  organization,  that  became  known  throughout, 
the  Confederate  army  for  its  heroism,  was  composed  of  five  com- 
panies from  Loudoun  County,  three  companies  from  Fauquier 
County,  one  company  from  Prince  William  County,  and  one  from 
Fairfax  County.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Eppa 
Hunton,  who  was  made  brigadier-general  after  the  death  of  General 
Richard  Garnett  at  Gettysburg. 

Pickett,  in  his  immortal  charge  at  Gettysburg,  had  three  brigades, 
commanded,  respectively,  by  General  Garnett,  General  Armistead  - 
and  General  Kemper,  who  afterward  became  Governor  of  Virginia. 
General  Garnett  was  killed  in  the  battle,  General  Armistead  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  General  Kemper  was  crippled  for  life. 

In  the  Eighth  Virginia  the  three  Berkeley  brothers — Edmund, 
Norborne  and  William — were  field  officers.  Colonel  Berkeley  said 
yesterday  he  did  not  believe  there  was  another  regiment  in  either 
army  that  had  three  brothers  as  field  officers.  All  the  Berkeley 
brothers  were  wounded  during  the  war  and  all  were  imprisoned, 
except  Colonel  Edmund  Berkeley. 

AFTER    LEAD    FOR    BULLETS. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  when  bullets  became  scarce  in  the 
Confederate  army,  Colonel  Berkeley  was  commissioned  to  penetrate 
the  Union  lines  and  go  in  search  of  lead.  When  the  close,  of  the 
conflict  came,  he  was  busy  collecting  old  lead  pipe  and  leaden  ware 
of  every  sort  with  which  to  mold  bullets  for  his  comrades. 

While  nearly  eighty-three  years  old,  Colonel  Berkeley  is  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  a  strong  man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty.  He  takes  long 
walks  every  day  and  can  ride  horseback  like  a  youngster.  He  does 
not  wear  glasses,  and  is  ready  to  engage  in  a  shooting  contest  with 
anybody  at  any  time.  Colonel  Berkeley  has  many  friends  in 
Baltimore. 
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Berkeley,  Major  Wm.,  371. 
Beverley,  Capture  of,  308. 
Bidgood,  Sergeant  Major  J.  V.,  253. 
Blair,  General  Francis  P.,  213. 
Blair,   Hon.  Montgomery,  burning  of  his 

house,  an-  accident,  213. 
Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T  ,  2. 
Botts,  Major  Lawson,  266. 
Brent,  Captain  Preston,  241. 
Brock,  H.  C.,  wounded,  179. 
Bouldin,  Captain  E.  PI,  76. 
Bouldin,  Powhatan,  76. 
Buchanan,  Admiral  Franklin,  32. 
Bull  Run  Rout,  172,  2i)-J. 
Burt.  Colonel,  killed,  365. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (H.  A.),  36. 

Cabell,  Wm.  Preston,  353. 

Campbell,  Major  S.  H.,  Engineer  Corps,  6. 

Canal,  James  River  and  Kanawha,  primi- 
tive t  ravel  on,  354. 

Carnochan,  Dr.  J.  M.,  40. 

Carrington,  Colonel  H.  A.,  333. 

Carter,  Captain,  1.",. 

Cedar  Creek,  Great  Battle  of,  194. 

Chambereburg,  Burning  of,  65,  76. 

Chaneellorsville,  Gi-n'l  Lee's  Strategy  at,  1; 
Reports  as  to  by  Confederate  Officers,  8,35, 
55,  206. 


Chaplains  of  Army  Northern  Virginia,  313. 
Cheat  Mountain  AttacK.  on,  336. 
Charlotte  Cavalry,  Organization,  Engage- 
ments and  Casualties  of,  75. 
Churchville  Cavalry,  76. 
Clopton,  Captain  Wm.  Izard,  82. 
Confederate  Commissioners  to  Washington 

in  1861,  281. 
Confederate  Soldier,  morale  and  intelligence 

of,  65 ;  valor  of,  157 ;  faith  and  inspiration 

of,  337. 

Confederate  Currency,  Depreciation  of,  50. 
Confederate    Battle    Flug,    Suggested    by 

General  Beauregard,  172. 
Confederate  Artillery,    Reorganization  of 

the,  1862,  153. 
Conference  at  Centreville,  October  1,  1861, 

as   to   Invading   the   North.     President 

Davis'  Version  of  it,  128. 
Cooke,  John  Esten,  9. 
Craney  Island,  Battle  of,  147. 
Crocker,  Hon.  James  F.,  128. 
Crocker,  Rev   W.  A.,  50. 
Crook,  General  ^eorge,  289. 
Crouch,  Dr.  Richard  G.,  179. 
Cummings,  Colonel  Arthur  C.,  363. 
Custer,  General  G.  A.,  180. 
Cutheriell,  Captain  C.  A.,  160. 

Dabney,  Dr.  R.  L.,  2, 179. 

Dahlgren  Raid,  181 ;  How  a  woman  saved 

Richmond  from,  353. 
Dahlgren,  Colonel  Ulric,  181;  Savage  orders 

of,  187,  188,  356;  Negro  hung  by,  184,  356 ; 

Murder  of  two  boys,  185 ;  Looting  by  his 

men,  189. 

Daniel,  Major  John  W.,  2.  195,  218,  244,  327. 
David's  Island  Hospital,  32. 
Davidson,  Lieutenant  Hunter,  323. 
Davis,  wounded.  Colonel,  199. 
Dearing,  Major  James,  329. 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  255. 
Devens,  General  <  harles,  273 
Douglas,  Colonel  Henry  Kyd,  195. 
Drewry,  Major  Augustus  H.  82. 
Drewry's  Bluff,  New  Light  on  Battle  of,  82. 

Early,  General  J.  A.,  Strategy  of,  and  thin 
gray  line  at  Cedar  Creek,  195;  Valley 
Campaign  of,  272  ;  Ordered  Chambersburg 
to  be  burned  in  retaliation,  214;  a  remark- 
able character,  217. 

Edwards,  Lieutenant  J.  R.,  211. 

Eggleston,  Mrs.  John  Randolph,  191. 

Kll'cry,  Captain  W.,  killed,  185. 

Elzey,  General  Arnold,  the  Blucher  ot 
Manassas,  174. 

Emmerson,  Captain  Arthur,  147. 

Farmville,  Fight  near,  in  1865,  245. 
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Farrand,  Captain,  90. 

Featherston,  General  W.  T.,  265. 

Federal  and  Confederate  forces,  disparity 
between,  1,  195  208,  213,  215,  289. 

Federal  care  of  Confederate  wounded,  33 

Federal  and  Confederate  Soldiers,  respect- 
ive qualities  of,  61. 

Federal  Vandalism,  215,  217. 

Fisher's  Hill,  Fight  at,  215. 

Fiveash,  Joseph  G.,  316. 

Fontaine,  Colonel  Win.  Winston,  300. 

Gaines,  Lieutenant  Samuel  M.,  76. 
Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  28;  Picaett's  charge 

at,  327 ;  bloody  charge  of,  336. 
Gibbon,  General  John,  330. 
Gibson,  Moses,  217. 
Gill,  John,  177. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Dying  words  of,  52. 
Godwin,  general  Archie  C.,  194 ;  killed,  196. 
Grabill,  Captain  John  H.,  363. 
Grafton,  Camp  at,  in  1861,  188. 
Graves,  Master  C.  W.,  Commanding  U.  S. 

Steamer  Lock  wood  in  1862,  151. 
Greene,  U.  S  Navy,  Lieutenant,  324. 
Grimes,  Captain  Carey  F.,  killed,  152. 

Hampton  Roads,  Conference  in  February, 
1865,  The,  311 

Harper's  Ferry,  Demonstration  in  May, 
1862,  The,  200, 

Harper  Colonel  Kenton,  363. 

Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  The,  60. 

Haskell,  Colonel  A.  C.,  244 

Hatton,  Captain  Clarence  R.,  194. 

Hayes,  Colonel  R.  b.,  His  report  of  "Cap- 
tured Stuff,"  297. 

Henderson,  cited,  Colonel,  20 

Henley,  Captain  R.  L  ,  Gallantry  of,  251. 

Herndon,  Dr.  brodie  Strauchan,  42. 

Hill,  Tribute  to  General  Lee,  by  B.  H.  351. 

Hoffman,  Com.  Gen.  of  Prisoners,  Col.,  40. 

Holmes,  Colonel  Oliver  Wendell,  273. 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  1,  206,  209. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Kate  Arnold,  29. 

Hotchkiss,  Major  Jed.,  2. 

Howitzers,  Richmond,  29,  364. 

Hunter,  M»jor  Robert  W.,  254,  359. 

Hunton.  General  Eppa,  261. 

Imbodeii,  General  J.  D.,  293. 
Imboden  Raid  and  its  effects,  295. 

Jackson,  General  T.  J.,  1 ;  Glowing  apostro- 
phe to,  55;  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1861,  202. 

Jackson,  General  W.  L.,  "Mudwall,"  213, 
294,  301. 

Jenifer,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  259. 

Johnson's  Island  Prison,  39;  Rations  at,  43; 
Religious  services  at,  46 ;  Lines  "  Ex- 
changed" on,  47. 

Johnson,  General  Bradley  Tyler,  176. 

Johnston,  General  J.  E.  133;  Surrender  and 
disbanding  of  forces  of,  124. 

Jones,  Lieutenant  Ap  Catesby,  criticized, 
328. 

Jones,  Captain  J.  B.,  83. 

Jones,  Maryus,  275. 

Jones,  General  W.  E..  306 

Jordan,  Capt.  of  the  Bedford  Artillery,  90. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  His  Life  incense  to 
heaven,  55. 

Keith,  Judge  James,  Address  of,  212. 
Kelly,  General  8.  F..  289. 
Kemper,  General  J.  L  at  Gettysburg,  323. 
Kilpatrick,  General  Judson,  180. 

Lackland,  Colonel,  366. 
Lacy,  Chaplain  B.  T.,  6. 


Lamb,  Hon.  John,  Address  of,  57. 

Lampkin's  Battery,  Retreat  of  from  Peters- 
burg to  Appomattox,  243 

Last    Confederate    and    Federal    soldier, 
respectively,  killed,  218. 

Lee's  Rangers,  A  noted  Company,  179,  277. 

Lee,  General  Fitzhugh  11,  12,  2o. 

Lee,  general  R  E.,  Statement  of  as  to  Chan- 
cellorsville,  8,  9,  14,  55;  Worsley's  lines  on, 
63;  Last  order  of  to  Army  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, 110;  <  ommanded  in  West  Virginia, 
121,  245,  292;  Abiding  spirit  of,  350,  387; 
Tribute  to  by  B.  H.  Hill,  356. 

Lee,  Captain  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  364. 

Lee,  General  W.  H.  F.,  "Rooney,"  179,  192. 

Lee,  General  W.  R  ,  273. 

Lemmon,  George,  170. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  37. 

Lincoln,  Proclamation,  War,  281 ;  Emanci- 
pation, 311. 

Lipscomb,  Captain  Martin  Meredith,  187. 

Long,  General  A.  L.,  2,  15. 

Louisiana,  Purchase  of,  61. 

Lynch,  Wilson  B.,  149. 

McClellan,  General  Geo  B.,  Career  of,  284. 

McNeil,  John  A.,  280,  294. 

Manassas,  First  Battle  of,  Heroism  of  the 

Maryland  Line  at,  170 ;  33rd  Va.  Infantry 

at,  363. 

Mann,  Sergeant  S.  A.,  97. 
March,  Confederates  in  shortest  time,  248. 
Marr,  Captain  John  Quincy,  killed,  225. 
Maryland,  Career  of  the  first  regiment,  172. 
Marshall,  Colonel  Charles,  17. 
Marshall,  Col.  Thos.  Children  of,  adopted 

by  Mrs.  Susan  Lees.  36 
Massie,  Lieutenant  Fletcher  T.,  243. 
Mayo,  Colonel  Joseph,  327. 
Mayo,  Mrs   W.  C.,  354. 
Meredith,  Sergeant  Fleming,  186. 
Milroy,  General  R.  H.,  Capture  of  command 

of,  298. 

Minor,  Dr.  James  Madison,  36. 
Moore,  M.  J.,  249 
Morris,  General  T.  A.,  289. 
Morrison,  Colonel  E.  M.,  250. 
Morson,  James  M.,  355. 
Munford,  General  T  T  ,  200. 
Murray,  Captain  W.  H.,  176;  Services  of 

his   Company,  177 ;    Monument  to,   178  ; 

Monument  at   Gettysburg    by    Murray 

Confederate  Association,  178. 

Negroes,  Former  Cannibals  in  Africa,  343. 
Netherwood,  Albin,  237. 

Oil  Works  in  Wirt  County  burned,  309. 

Palmer,  Dr  John  Williamson,  176. 

Parham,  Ensign  John  T.,  253. 

Patriotism  of  Peace,  The,  155. 

Patton,  Colonel  Wm.  Tazewell,  305. 

Pelham's  Battery,  171. 

Pendleton,  Colonel  A.  S.,  224. 

Peters,  Winfield,  170. 

Philippi,  Famous  Retreat  from  in  1861,  280. 

Pipkin,  Captain,  N.  C.  Cavalry,  166. 

Pollard,  Lieutenant  James,  179. 

Pollard,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John,  179. 

Porterfield,  Colonel  Geo.  A.,  287. 

Portsmouth  Artillery,  Shaft  to  unveiled, 
144;  History  of  the  command,  144;  Roster 
of  in  War  of  1812,  147;  roster  in  1861-5,  148  ; 
Officers  of  the  Monument  Association,  149. 

Posey,  General  Carnot,  241. 

Potomac,  All  quiet  along  the  Lines,  66. 

Preston,  Colonel  James  P.,  367. 

Price,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  T.,  285. 
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Prisons  of  the  North  and  South  respect- 
ively, 71. 

Prisoners  of  War  North  and  South,  Treat- 
ment of.  relatively  to  the  sections,  lilt 

Prison  Reminiseenses,  by  Judge  James  F. 
Crocker,  2s. 

Provisional  Army  of  Virginia  in  1861,  288. 

Quitman  Rifles,  History  of  the,  239. 

Ramseur,  Ambuscade  of,  General  S.  D.,  213. 
Randolph  of  Koanoke,  John,  Key  to  the 

Eccen trie-it  v  of,  7.1. 
Kebel  Yell.  The,  198. 
Robins,  Colonel    Vm.  Todd,  275. 
Rodgers,  Win.  W  ,  163. 
Rodgers,  Judge  Robert  L  ,  69. 
Rodgers.  Miss  Ruth.  69. 
Ruins,  The  pathos  of,  67. 

Scovill,  Colonel  E.  A  ,  45. 

Secession,  the  right  of,  55;  Early  approval 
of  in  New  England,  59,  61 ;  proposed  by 
Massachusetts  in  1844,  60. 

Seddon,  James  A  . :«!. 

Sheppard,  W.  L.,  237. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H  ,  Vandalism 
of,  215. 

Siever's,  Win  ,  2-37. 

Simmons,  Dr.  James,  36 

Slavery  in  the  South  incident  on  conditions; 
perpetuation  of  not  the  cause  of  the  war, 
5S;  Sentiment  of  the  world  as  to,  63. 

"Smith  Briggs,"  Capture  of  the  by  Con- 
federates, 162. 

Smith,  General  E.  K.  at  Manassas,  175. 

Smith,  General  G.  W.,  las. 

Smith,  Wm.,  Governor  and  General,  Un- 
veiling of  statue  to,  with  addresses  and 
ceremonies  incident  thereon,  222 

Smyth  Blues,  Company  D,  4th  Virginia, 
,  Roll  of,  358. 

South,  Development  of,  since  1865,  336;  reck- 
less plunder  of  the,  342. 

Southside  Heavv  Artillery,  Officers  of  the, 
85. 

Sowell,  B  A.,  169 

Steuart,  General  neorge  H.,  173. 

Stewart  Colonel  w  .  H  ,  1-5-5. 

Sti  es,  Major  Robert.  265. 

Stockdale,  Colonel  Thos.  R.   241. 

"Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  The  Song,  175. 


Sturdivant,  Major  N.  A.,  164. 
Swanson,  Address  of  Governor  C.  A.,  231. 
Swope,  Dr.  David,  30. 
Symington,  Major  W.  Stuart,  322. 

Talcott,  Colonel  T.  M.  R.,  1. 
Tansill,  Colonel  Robert  87 
Taylor,  Colonel  Walter  H.,  11. 
Thomas,  Julius  O.,  43,  164. 
Thomas,  Richard  S.,  163. 
Thompson,  Capta,in  John  H.,  149. 
Townsend,  Harry  C.,  Diary  of,   January- 
May,  1865,  99. 
Traitors  have  been  ever  cruel,  38. 

Van  Lew,  Miss  Elizabeth  L  ,  187 

Virginia,  The  Iron-clad,  89;  career  of,  316; 

Destruction  of,  317;  Construction  of,  319. 
Virginia  Cavalry  13th  regiment,  its  flag  and 

roll  of  Company  E,  210;  Company  I,  roster 

Virginia  Infantry,  4th  regiment  and  32d 
regiment  at  tsharpsburg,  250;  8th  regi- 
ment, field  officers  of,  266. 

Virginia  Convention  of  1861,  A  remarkable 
body  of  men,  281. 

Wallace,  General  Lew,  73. 

Warwick,  Lieutenant  A..  D.,205 

Weathersby,  killed,  Lieut.  H.  Eugene,  241. 

Wellford,  Colonel.  4. 

West  Virginia,  Cattle  captured  in,  355. 

White,  Colonel  E.  V.,  "General,"  255. 

White,  Colonel  Norborne  Berkeley,  261. 

Wilkinson,  Lieut.  Henry,  Death  of,  47. 

Williams,  John  Jefferson.  221. 

Williams,  John  Skelton,  336. 

Williams,  Colonel  Lewis  B  ,  329. 

Willis,  Chaplain  E.  J  ,  253. 

Wilson,  Captain  J.  A.,  76. 

Winder,  General  John  H.,  85. 

Wirz,    Captain    Henry,    Stigma,   removed 

from,  memory  of,  69. 
Wise,  Captain  O.  Jennings,  355;    General 

Henry  A  ,  354. 
Women  of  the  Confederacy,  what  they  saw 

and  suffered,  191. 
Wooldridge,  Colonel  W.  B.,  259. 
Worsley,    Philip   Stanhope,    his   lines  on 

General  R.  E   Lee,  63 
Wright,  General  Marcus  J.,  128. 
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